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INTRODUCTION 


A, The Unesco Project: 

Methods in Political Science 

The project “Methods in Political Science” was one of the first to be under¬ 
taken by Unesco. This decision to begin with political science, rather 
than with another branch of the social sciences, was due to several factors. 
Political science, as a distinct branch from speculation concerning politi¬ 
cal phenomena or the history of these phenomena, is of fairly recent 
development, more recent, certainly, than other social sciences such as 
law, political economy and sociology. As many anlhors have often pointed 
out, because of the close relations which exist among all the social dis¬ 
ciplines, a certain lack of balance in their development is a drawback to 
the understanding of social phenomena. Social life is a prism the nature 
of which is not clearly perceived so long as some of its facets are highly 
polished while others remain crude and coarse-grained. Hence the need 
for an effort to raise political science as quickly as possible to the same 
level as other studies. 

We must also recognize the fact that the development of political science 
has been very uneven in different parts of the world. While it is true 
that numerous blanches of political science continue to arouse increasing 
interest among qualified specialists in the United States, and that politi¬ 
cal science occupies a position of the first importance in higher Soviet 
studies, there remain vast regions of our planet where interest in politi¬ 
cal phenomena is only just beginning. Inquiry into the factors on 
which these differences depend permits us to draw particularly interest¬ 
ing conclusions concerning the forms assumed by political activity among 
the different nations. 

Aside from considerations due to the relative newness of political science 
and to the uneven character of its present development, distinct trends are 
to he observed in the manner in which specialists envisage the study of 
political phenomena. Here again analysis of the factors with which the 
characteristic features of each trend are associated can (aside from its 
purely academic interest) add to our knowledge of the different elements 
distinguishing social groups, and bring to light causes of international as 
well as internal tension which might otherwise have remained unknown. 
The comparative study of trends in political science plays the part of a 
mirror in which are reflected the manifold aspects of social phenomena: 
social structure, economic activity, and intellectual systems, to mention 
only a few. 

There is another factor which justifies the choice made by the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Sciences. We mention it last although it is perhaps the 
most significant, both from the point of view of the citizens of the various 
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1 Only the articles in the first part of the volume (General Studies and Political 
Theory ) and those of Chapter IV of the second part (Organization of teaching 
and research ) have been analysed in the Introduction. 
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countries and from that of the fundamental purpose of Uncsco itself. We 
refer to the maintenance of peace by intellectual collaboration. Among 
the manifold causes which have led human beings to kill one another 
and to create untold suffering, the most frightful examples of which are 
too recent to need to be recalled, there have been and still are purely politi¬ 
cal ones. Be these causes of a primary or secondary nature, one may 
confidently affirm that the tension now existing between nations and 
within certain nations is closely connected with the manifestation of 
phenomena the knowledge and understanding of which are among the 
tasks of political science. So far as the Project was concerned, there could 
be no question of analysing the advantages and disadvantages of the politi¬ 
cal struggles and conflicts which have shed the blood of mankind. How¬ 
ever one question did require examination: to what extent do citizens of 
the various states have a clear and accurate vision of the significance of 
what they do when acting in the field of politics? 

There is no doubt some truth in the oft-repeated assumption that citizens 
of the various countries do not enjoy a sufficiently clear vision of political 
problems and phenomena. Without going into the question of whether 
that vision is clearer among the elite or seeking to determine the relations 
between thought and action, or the extent to which modem education 
succeeds in piercing the mist surrounding political phenomena, there can 
be no doubt that the task of dispersing this mist is mainly incumbent upon 
the experts. 


The project entered the realm of action in February 1948 with the arrival at 
Unesco of Dr. W. Ebfnstein, Professor of Political Science at Princeton 
University in the United States. In order to secure some measure of homo¬ 
geneity in the work of collaborators and to obtain data and material for 
comparative purposes, the Director of the Project prepared a question¬ 
naire which stated, among other things: 

“We wish the scholars who are collaborating in the Project to deal 
principally with the situation as it exists at present in their dis¬ 
ciplines... In writing your report, it would be useful to divide it 
into three principal sections or chapters, each treating one of 
the principal aspects of the Project: 1. content; 2. methodology; 
3. terminology. 

The second chapter, dealing with methodology, should be the 
longest, and the third (on terminology) should be relatively short 
as a rule, unless the author is particularly interested in this problem... 

Concerning the problem of method it would be appropriate to 
examine the seven following points: 

1. What is now the value of traditional approaches, such as the 
juridical, historical, and philosophical? How far can they still be 
used in political science, and in what particular fields most usefully ? 

2. In what respects has psychology (psychiatry, social psychology, 
psycho-analysis) influenced the study of the political process ? 

3. To what extent can the research methods and data supplied by 
sociology and anthropology be utilized for a more penetrating under¬ 
standing of political phenomena ? This question is based on the 
assumption—the validity of which bears on theoretical analysis as 
much as on practical policy—that the key to a political civilization, 
system or institution lies in the non-political factors which give it 
life and meaning. 

4. What are the specific materials of a scientific study of politics 
(personal observation; participation in political—governmental as 
well as non-governmental—bodies; diaries, memoirs, etc.) ? 
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5. For what kind of investigation is the quantitative method 
applicable (public opinion polls, election studies, etc.) ? 

6. To what extent is it possible to achieve qualitative measurement ? 
It is relatively easy to compare political liberty in a country like 
England with that in an avowed dictatorship of the Right or Left; 
but it is considerably more difficult to measure political liberty where 
the contrast is not so obvious, as when comparing Britain with 
France or the United States. The crude division of political systems 
into democracies and dictatorships supplies no tools of analysis, of 
comparing and measuring the degree of political liberty that exists 
within the democratic or totalitarian countries. Similar problems of 
qualitative measurement arise in relation to the efficiency of in¬ 
dividual institutions or whole systems. 

7. To what extent has the technique of group research, organized 
and carried out in common, contributed to the development of politi¬ 
cal science in your country ? Whether carried out by public or 
private organizations, the technique of group research is destined to 
play a more and more important rdlc in the development of the 
social sciences, and we invite you to comment on the possibility of 
using it in political science in general, or in the field of study in 
which you are most interested.” 


The collaborators who provided the fifty essays and reports which make 
up this volume were principally concerned with giving as complete in¬ 
formation as possible on works recently published in their countries which 
deal with political science in general or with various of its specific aspects. 

Some writers devoted a considerable portion of their studies to methodo¬ 
logical problems, while others simply noted whether or not the various 
methods mentioned in the questionnaire were used by the specialists. 

Terminological problems were usually dealt with rather briefly and often 
were dismissed altogether. It was therefore decided to retain only a few 
examples of the sections on terminology, not to discuss the question but 
to show the need for a survey which, to be well done, would require con¬ 
siderable time and expense. 


Definition of 
the content of 
political science 

Lack of interest 
in methodology 

Problems 
of terminology 


Before proceeding with the survey, it was necessary to clarify, among 
others, the following points: 

(a) Was it desirable to employ the term ‘‘Political science” in the 
singular or in the plural ? The English version of the resolutions adopted 
by the Second Session of the General Conference uses the expression in the 
singular; in the French version, on the other hand, it is employed in 
the plural. Obviously the issue is not a simple question of grammar, but 
concerns the content of the adjective “political”. 

(b) The term “science” was no less difficult to define. Was it to be 
taken in the strict sense of “acquired knowledge verified by accurate 
observation and logical thought” or in the broader sense of “the sum of 
co-ordinated knowledge relative to a determined subject” P The adoption 
of the latter sense clearly implied a considerable broadening of the range 
of inquiry to include countries where political phenomena have given rise 
to study and research, but where neither study nor research have been 
pursued in a strictly scientific spirit. 

( c) As far as methodology in political science is concerned, experts are 
wont to speak of a variety of methods: philosophical, dialectical, juridical, 
historical, sociological, psychological, economic and normative methods, 
methods of liberty and of the natural sciences, experimental, integral and 
statistical methods, etc. The outstanding feature of this terminology is 
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perhaps ils ambiguity. Clearly specialists use the word “method” in a 
great variety of different meanings. 

In September 1948, a number of specialists in political science met at 
Unesco House to discuss the most important aspects of the Project. 

In accordance with the indications given by the Conference, it was 
decided that the expression “political science” would be used in the 
singular. To further clarify the meaning of the term “political” as used 
in the survey, the scope of the science was determined by the following list 
of subjects and fields of investigation, already approved by the members 
of the Conference: 

I. Political theory: 

1. political theory; 2. history of political ideas; 

II. Political institutions: 

I. the constitution; 2. national government; 3. regional and local 
government; 4. public administration; 5. economic and social 
functions of government; G. comparative political institutions; 

III. Parties, groups and public opinion: 

1. political parties; 2. groups and associations; 3. participation of 
the citizen in the government and the administration; 4. public 
opinion; 

IV. International relations: 

1. international politics; 2. international organization and adminis¬ 
tration; 3. international law. 

The above list of subjects and fields of research, drawn up by the Con¬ 
ference was to enable the Project Unit to consider that political science exists 
where\er political phenomena have given rise to speculation, analysis and 
criticism—whether national cultural tradition or custom assigns this 
speculation, analysis or criticism a place in a discipline called political 
science or in other disciplines. The fact that the constitution, central and 
local government, public administration, etc. have, in certain countries, 
been studied by jurists and not by political scientists or that political 
theory has inspired speculation among philosophers and statesmen does 
not imply that political science, as laid down by the resolution adopted at 
the September Conference of 1948, docs not exist in those countries. 
Having established this point, it was possible to extend the survey to 
countries where cultural practice does not yet recognize the existence of 
political science as an independent discipline. 

As far as the meaning of the word “science” is concerned, it has been 
interpreted in the broader sense of a “sum of co-ordinated knowledge 
relative to a determined subject”. Thus the Project was not limited to the 
few countries where intellectual trends have been characterized by the use 
of scientific methods, but extended to countries and trends in which 
political phenomena have given rise to research and study by means of 
many and varied methods, scientific or not. However, this clarification 
did not disperse all confusion; certain contributors, especially in countries 
not familiar with western terminology, assert that political science can 
exist only in so far as specialists use strictly scientific methods. A notice¬ 
able tendency among other authors consists of a propensity to shift from 
one interpretation of the word “science” to the other. 

With respect to methods, the Project Staff was of the opinion that it 
would be wrong to grant pre-eminence to any one definition. The best 
way to further the interests of political science seemed rather to lay 
emphasis on the ambiguities, confusions and difficulties which now exist 
in this field. Only thus could specialists be led to devote increasing 
attention to the nature of the tools they use in reaching an understanding 
of political reality. One need only stress these ambiguities, difficulties 
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and confusions for every scholar to recognize the need for analysing, 
criticizing and appraising the tools at his disposal. The methods of obtain¬ 
ing data, the more or less arbitrary choice of certain data, the individual’s 
points of view—all of these factors are involved in methods, properly 
speaking, to which little attention is generally given by specialists. 

Certain methods' (anthropological, economic, etc.) often serve to stress 
the type of data specialists employ in their efforts to attain knowledge of 
reality in the political field; they merely indicate the general direction of 
interest. However, specialists often appear to suppose a certain methodo¬ 
logical immanence in these data, which may very well he highly doubtful. 

Other methods are mere processes for attaining the perception of facts, 
mere techniques for obtaining data. This is the case, for example with the 
so-called statistical method and often with others, such as the historical 
method. Specialists seek to establish facts without attempting to enter the 
field—fundamental to all science (both stiictly and broadly speaking)—of 
interpretation, or at least classification, of these facts. 

By method, a number of authors primarily imply the point of view 
which they adopted before undertaking the study of political phenomena. 
It is in this sense that they speak of the method of liberty, the didactic 
method, etc. 

Lastly come certain melhods to which one can apply the traditional 
definition of the “advance of the mind toward the knowledge of reality”. 
This definition is not one generally accepted by experts, if one judges by 
the small number of them who analyse the rdle in the study and research 
in political phenomena of intuitive, dogmatic, experimental and purely 
logical methods. Problems concerning so-called scientific methods are of 
particular interest. To what extent are these methods known as scientific 
entitled to this qualification ? Do specialists making use of psychological, 
ethnological and economic data or adopting such and such points of view 
really use scientific methods, as they often claim ? Are not these melhods 
nearly always an integral part of intuitive and even dogmatic methods? 

The ambiguity confirmed by custom in the methodological field helps 
to emphasize some of the difficulties with which political science is still 
at grips. For more than twenty years scholars have been speculating in 
abstraclo on political phenomena. The specialists are generally agreed 
that knowledge, however approximate, of what takes place in the 
political world is the most difficult task and that, prior to speculation, 
much would be gained by knowing exactly what arc the facts about which 
one can speculate. In other words the main problem of political science 
is perhaps that of data, of knowledge of the facts. This problem requires 
solution before one can venture to draw inferences based on fact. The 
practice of skipping this difficulty is very frequent: it is doubtful whether 
in contemporary writing it has a really scientific character. 

However, the obtaining of data, in itself a complex process, is only a 
preliminary step. Every political scientist is confronted with a wide 
range of facts, and the opinion is gaining ground that all of them must 
be taken into account. The question which immediately arises concerns 
the significance which should be attached to the various types of data. 

The tendency to stress certain sorts of data to the detriment of others is 
often striking even among those who insist on methods which they qualify 
as “integral”, and who strive to embrace political phenomena in all their 
integrity and in all their complexity. Thus political science in France, as 
in most countries where the influence of Roman law has been particularly 
strong, has been limited by tradition mainly to the analysis of legal data; 
in the Soviet Union specialists have been chiefly concerned with economic 
facts; more recently, in the United States, an increasing number of politi¬ 
cal scientists have given growing status to the data of experimental 
psychology. A glance at these three cases suffices to make one wonder 
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whether specialists belonging to these trends have succeeded—in their 
undoubtedly precious contributions to the progress of political science—in 
obtaining an all-round grasp of the political phenomenon. 

Comparative study Comparative study may one day enable us to determine with some degree 
of methods of precision the part played by the various methods, properly so-called, 
(intuitive, scientific, dogmatic, pure logic) in each of the procedures 
(historical, juridical, psychological, economic, etc.) and points of view 
adopted today by specialized research. In particular, the analysis of 
methods, which it has become usual to qualify rather loosely as “scientific”, 
might serve to reveal to what extent they are actually unscientific. In 
any case analysis of this kind could not but be fruitful for the future of 
political science. Until such a study has been really carriod out (perhaps 
with the help of the material assembled in this volume), it is to be hoped 
that there will be a development of the tendency—already observed among 
many specialists—to consider critically the methods employed and to con¬ 
centrate attention on methodological questions, which are far more complex 
than would appear at first sight. 


Plan of 
the Volume 
Choice of essays 
and reports 


Division of 
mntciial accord¬ 
ing to content 


Essays and reports 
included m this 
volume 


This volume presents a little more than half of the essays and reports 
prepared for the Project. 3 Limits imposed on the volume for technical 
reasons required a selection among the studies, as only certain of them 
could be published. This choice was not always easy. Several studies, 
some of them most remarkable, had to be eliminated because they were 
received too late. There were also some which covered material already 
discussed by other contributors, or which contained detailed information 
of a very limited range. Uncsco of course, keeps, for the use of specialists, 
all the essays and reports which were prepared for the Project, whether 
they were published or not. 

The essays and surveys in this volume are grouped according to their 
content. Thus the first part contains two essays concerned chiefly with 
methodological questions and various general reports of political science 
works in a given slate. Because of the impossibility of a clear-cut separation 
between these two types of report, we have taken the liberty of including, 
in this part, certain studies dealing specifically with literature devoted 
to a single political theory. The three opening chapters of the second 
part are taken up with surveys of writing on certain particular branches 
of research, classified in accordance with the resolution of September 1948 
adopted by The International Political Science Conference (see footnote 3) 
namely: political institutions; parties, groups and public opinion; inter¬ 
national relations. The eleven reports included in the first chapter of 
this second part are grouped according to the classification adopted in 
September 1948 (constitution, national government, local government, 
public administration, etc.) and within each section in alphabetical order 
by authors. The final chapter of this second part includes a few essays 
on the teaching of political science in universities. 

It should be emphasized that the documents appearing in this volume 
cannot claim to give an exhaustive account of political science in the world 
today. The three essays on methodology give some idea of the problems 
which would reward expert attention in a field of fundamental importance 
for the development of their study. Each of the twenty-two general reports, 
which appear in the second pari, treats political science in a particular 
country. Some of them cover work in more than one country: the report 
by Mr. Adamovich deals with both Germany and Austria; another gives a 


2. A complete list of the essays and reports prepared for the Project will be 
found in Appendix II. 
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survey of the first gropings of political science in a number of Middle 
Eastern states; the report by Messrs. Schaff and Eurlich treats (without 
consideration of national and regional features) the conception of dialectical 
materialism in political science. Considerations of space were mainly 
responsible for the limitation of surveys included in the third part to those 
devoted to particular subjects studied by specialists in the United Slates, 
the United Kingdom, France and the U.S.S.R. To these have been 
appended studies by Messrs. Adamovich and Verdross, based on Austria 
but inclusive of remarks on Germany; and a survey by a Belgian specialist 
as examples of work done in certain of the smaller states. 

Among the shortcomings, geographically speaking, is the lack of adequate 
surveys of political science developments in South America. The con¬ 
tributions by Mr. Canon, Mr. Linares Quintana, Mr. Menezks are a mere 
sample of the precious information which could have been supplied on 
Peru, Chile, Colombia, etc. The numerical predominance of studies 
written by Western European contributors cannot be interpreted as an 
indication that political science in these countries is more advanced than 
elsewhere. 

From the point of view of subject-matter the following omissions are 
also to be regretted: the lack of surveys on political theory in France, on 
the teaching of political science in the United States and Eastern 
Europe, on research into international politics in Italy, on works concerning 
social conditions in the United Kingdom, etc. 

If it is possible to descry, in the essays and surveys published in this 
volume, the influence of certain main intellectual trends on the develop¬ 
ment of political science—such as that of an intellectual environment con¬ 
ditioned by positivism on French political science, or the influence of 
pragmatism in the United States—if certain forms of idealism are reflected 
in Austrian writing, or if the stamp of dialectical materialism is discerned 
in the study by Messrs. Sciiaff and Ehrlicii, etc.—the absence must be 
deplored of studies illustrating the influence of Confucian pragmatism 
in the Far East, of neo-Thomism in certain Latin countries, and of 
transcendentalism in several countries of south-west Asia, on the develop¬ 
ment of the study of political phenomena. 


B. Survey of the content of the volume 


The problem of the character of political science is mentioned by several 
authors whoso contributions appear in this volume. It is stated with 
particular clarity by Mr. Langrod with respect to Polish political science 
in his discussion of Dobrowski’s synthetic conception. Are we dealing 
with a theoretical or descriptive science—which is limited to an interest 
in reality without concern for practical ends, or on the contrary with a 
teleological or normative science—which seeks to affect reality and subject 
it to law ? This problem gives rise to a variety of questions which 
specialists envisage from very different angles. 

The character of political science is interpreted, partly at least, in terms 
of the discipline from which political science was to emerge, after a process 
of differentiation, as a newcomer among scientific studies, even though 
political speculation had existed from time immemorial. Thus the authors 
of the Canadian study deem that political science in English-speaking parts 
of the Commonwealth is an offshoot of moral philosophy. For Mr. Ada¬ 
movich and other authors whose studies treat of countries strongly 
influenced by German thought, General Stale Science (a term which may 
be retained as being, in itself, expressive of certain distinctive features of 
German political science) is derived from German legal science which, after 
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having been a descriptive science for many years, has acquired and retained 
for quite a long time the character of a dogmatic discipline. French 
authors also bring out the close connexion between political science and 
a science of law which, as in most countries which bear the stamp of the 
Roman legal tradition, is clearly distinguishable from the science of law 
in Germanic countries; Mr. Ahon is particularly concerned with bringing 
out what separates French political science from history. In the Soviet 
Union political science is merely a secondary aspect of a sociology which is 
centred in political economy. 

Political science Differentiation does not necessarily mean separation. Most contributors 
and the social voice the opinion that political science can be studied only in the larger 
sciences framework of the social sciences. Thus homo politicus cannot be studied 
independently of homo intellect ualis, rcligiosus and aeconomicus , etc. 
Certain authors hold the view that man as a political being should be 
considered not only as a social but also as a physical being; hence the 
need to take into account the relations between political science and 
biology, physical antluopology, etc., in a word between political science 
and certain branches at least of the natural sciences. The view that politi¬ 
cal science is a discipline which should take its place in a particularly 
vast scheme of studies is one shared, for instance, by Mr. Mjiu\i\m, who 
maintains that political science in the United States cannot be separated 
from the other social sciences, and by Messrs. Sgiiaff and Knnucir, whose 
treatment of the concept of dialectical materialism in political science 
leads them to affirm that stale and law should not only be attached to 
their material basis but also to other forms of the ideological supeisti ucture, 
such as ethics and philosophy. 

Factors Many factors go to explain the great extension of political science which 
in the development has been in progress for the last decades Contributors emphasize the 
of political science advance of the scientific method in general, which has enabled the study 
of political phenomena to be differentiated from those of history and 
philosophy by recourse to concepts and processes peculiar to the scientific 
method; the broadening of the concept of “politics” which, for most 
specialists today, is no longer confined to the external forms of a legal 
structure; the need for close scrutiny, understanding and appraisal of 
many problems which far-reaching changes in social structure have brought 
home to the citizens of different states (suffice it to recall the number of 
new constitutions introduced or of the old established constitutions 
modified since the beginning of the century in the states, sovereign or 
otherwise, which exist today); the increasing scope of public authority 
which compels the government, in many countries, to seek the advice and 
co-operation of political scientists. It seems almost superfluous to mention, 
in this respect, the situation (explained with great clarity by British con¬ 
tributors) which has arisen in Great Britain, where political scientists are 
increasingly consulted by the government as experts on the various adminis¬ 
trative branches and as members of the numerous commissions appointed 
to enquire into many aspects of British life. According to Mr. Merhiam a 
similar situation lias arisen in the United States, where legislators and the 
executive display an increasing desire for accurate information about an ever¬ 
growing number of problems. 

The rdle Mr. Periicone, in his survey of Italian political science, lays stress on a 
of intellectual factor the important rAle of which in the development of political science 
freedom cannot be overlooked. The presence of a pervading climate of freedom, 
particularly of intellectual freedom, naturally assumes the utmost sig¬ 
nificance in the eyes of an author with twenty years’ personal experience of 
the obscurantism fostered by a totalitarian system. Similar observations 
arc made by other writers. Thus Messrs. Rijppkrda Wierdsma and Hintzen 
(“Political Science in the Netherlands”) point out that, even at the beginning 
of the last century, many political science subjects could not be studied 
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simply because specialists feared reprisals from authorities who required 
complete subservience to the status quo. Mr. Ganon points to the progress 
achieved by Uruguayan experts in political science studies and research, 
thanks to the rich intellectual harvest which followed the eviction of dog¬ 
matic scholasticism by a variety of intellectual trends, each of which finds 
a free outlet of expression. In the case of the United Kingdom, it is 
impossible to appraise the much-expressed view that nowhere else have 
the public and those in office so nearly approached knowledge of reality 
in the matter of political phenomena; it is safe to presume, however, that 
the remarkable progress of British political science which has contributed to 
the realistic approach to problems at home and abroad attained by British 
citizens, is not unrelated to the intellectual freedom characteristic of the 
British nation for several generations past. 

The declaration, approved by the International Political Science Confeience Political science 
held in Paris, in September 1948, staled that “political science develops m the various 
on the national scale and everywhere bears the stamp of particular countries 
historical traditions, forms of teaching, constitutional systems, social 
structures and philosophical conceptions”. 3 It is true that, from the point 
of view of the subjects considered, methods employed, etc., \arious tiends 
in political science do not stop at national frontiers, a fact which does not 
present political science, as developed in certain countries, from being 
highly dissimilar to the same science as developed in others or from being 
identified grosso modo , in certain cases, with national environments. 

This differentiation was easily brought out by the inquiry, incomplete 
though it was, undertaken by the Unesco Department of Social Sciences. 

Here a distinction must be made between national environments within 
which oiiginal types of political science have developed and those which 
reflect and follow currents from abroad. A national criterion, adopted on 
the basis of the material assembled in this volume, would perhaps enable 
us to distinguish five main types of political science. These are, in 
alphabetical order, the American, British, French, German and Soviet 
schools of thought. Thanks, no doubt, to universities and colleges 
founded by U.S. citizens, American political science has influenced Chinese 
specialists and, more recently, those of the Middle Fast who are begin¬ 
ning to be interested in the study of political phenomena. In the States 
of the Commonwealth (especially English-speaking countries but also to 
some extent others, including India) political science seems strongly 
influenced by the concepts, methods and procedures characteristic of 
political science trends in the United Kingdom. French political science 
displays features similar to those of most Latin Ameiican countries: until 
recently certain specialists from South Eastern Europe were also influenced 
thereby. German political science has left its mark on studies and 
research in certain neighbouring countries, such as Austria, German 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, the Scandinavian countries and also, until 
recently, Poland and Czechoslovakia. From the Soviet Union, a political 
science inspired by the fundamental concepts and methods of dialectical 
materialism has spread to several neighbouring countries. 

As specified in the document previously quoted, it is perfectly 
legitimate for differences to exist between schools of political science in the 
various countries. -It seems reasonable to add that each type of political 
science contains elements iepresenling a precious contribution to the 
progress of the science as a whole: thus the English have developed 
methods of collective inquiry and a quite remarkable objectivity, Americans 
have been particularly skilful in handing the psychological side of political 


3. See W. Ebenstein, Towards Intei'national collaboration in Political Science. A 
Report on the Unesco Project “Methods in Political Science”, 1948, p. 9. 
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phenomena; thanks to Soviet specialists economic facts have been analysed, 
etc. The main task ahead lies in affording specialists at work in a 
national field the opportunity to avail themselves of the experience acquired 
and progress made by colleagues working in different national fields. 

Some recent Some of the writers emphasize the profound changes which have taken 
changes... place in the last few decades. 

... in the United In Professor Merriam’s view, political science in the United States has 
States achieved important progress by “abandoning the study of forms and 
institutions for that of the organic processes of different types of 
behaviour”. Moreover, a reflection of the broadening interests of public 
opinion is to be found in the growing concern of American political 
scientists for the study of political parties and international relations. An 
innovation the significance of which is only beginning to be recognized 
is the development of the psychological method. Moreover, much closer 
ties are being formed with political economy (a fact which may be new in 
the United States but is certainly not so elsewhere). After a fairly long 
period during which American specialists were mainly concerned with the 
analysis of political phenomena, exjiert attention is now being diverted 
towards political philosophy and the drawing of conclusions made pos¬ 
sible by the abundant data now available. Thanks to results already 
obtained, those responsible for the administration and management of public 
affairs arc to be seen, for the first time perhaps, making conscientious 
efforts to apply principles to the field of government. Nor can one ignore 
the perfecting of methods for assembling material, which enable research 
to obtain increasingly abundant data. 

. . in France In the course of his report on polilical science in France, Mr. Aron 
mentions the fields towards which expert attention has been directed to 
obtain “a fair quantity of fact and some measure of interpretation”: the 
transition from parliamentary groups to polilical parties, from many 
parties to a single one, and results obtained by political science abroad. 


Definitions of Tho differences between certain fundamental types of polilical science are 
Political Sciince brought out with some clarity, by the definitions proposed by certain 
authors. 

Appadorai Mr. Appadorai (“Political Science in India”) refers to an integral con¬ 
ception in affirming that political science (considered as a positive, not 
as a normative study) is the study of social organization in a sense wide 
enough to embrace the family, and trade unions and professional organ¬ 
izations, as well as the state; this study is conceived in terms of the 
exercise of authority and the conception of obedience in his country. 

Aron In the case of France, Mr. Aron declares that political science consists 
of “all that concerns the government of societies, that is, relations of 
authority between individuals and groups... that which concerns the 
hierarchy of power inside all numerous and complex communities”. 

Dndel For Mr. Bridel (“Methods and Present State of Swiss Political Science”), 
political science is above all a descriptive study which brings together the 
description of national political institutions, their history, their ideological 
principles, their working, the forces that direct them, the influences they 
undergo, the results they obtain and their effect on the life of the country 
and its relations with neighbouring states. 

Lippincott Mr. Lippincott, in his account of political theory in the United States, 

maintains that it applies to the “systematic analysis of relations which 
arise among men because of their communal relations”; thus study is 
particularly devoted to discovering what is the use of a relation, under 
what conditions it is established, how it develops, what would be its 
ideal working and how the latter could be attained. 
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Messrs. Rijpperda Wierdsma and Hintzkn point out the close relationship Rijpperda 
existing between Dutch and German political science. They maintain that Wierdsma 
it is difficult to separate the general doctrine of the state from political and Ilintzen 
science. The first describes, in a legal manner, the different systems of 
government and seeks to drive their common characteristics by com¬ 
paring similar institutions. Political science deals with the empirical study 
of the origins and reforms of the state under the impact of groups 
struggling for power; it also concerns itself with examining and drawing 
conclusions from the whole set of phenomena relative to the state, its 
institutions and activities. 

For Messrs. Schafp and Ehrlich (“The Conception of Dialectical Schaff and Ehrlich 
Materialism in Political Science”) political science is the doctrine of state 
and law which forms part of the general doctrine of social development, 
considered particularly from the point of view of property relations...: the 
state and law are among the forms of the ideological superstructure of 
society...; the state is an instrument of class domination, and law 
embodies the will of the ruling class. 

Several authors of general studies supply information concerning the The Subjects 
subjects which attract expert attention. Considered 

According to Mr. Adamovich, the three principal branches of political Adamovich 
science in German-speaking countries are: constitutional law, adminis¬ 
trative law and general state science. Works on constitutional law by 
German and Austrian authors have been mostly devoted to legal dog¬ 
matics, to the juridical interpretation of positive law and to the juridical 
interpretation of positive law and to the formation of closed legal systems. 

Among the chief problems examined are: federalism; democracy (after 
1919); parliamentary government—the representative system, proportional 
iepresentation, the position of the ReichsprSsidcnt and that of the 

judiciary; corporativism (especially in Austria); fundamental rights; 
and freedom. The author observes that in the period between 1919 and 
1939 tbe works that were written first praised, then criticized and finally 
condemned democracy. In the field of administrative law, German and 
Austrian specialists have been chiefly concerned with legal interpretation 
and with the determination of the basic types of legal administrative orders, 
paying special attention to the problems of local autonomy, administrative 
jurisdiction, the classification of administrative acts, the rights of the 
subject, and defective administrative acts. In the field of general 
state sciences specialists have been concerned with method, the 

history of theories of stale, natural law, relations between the people and 
the state, and the concept of constitution. Two schools of thought 

thus arose, the first of which maintained that general state science was 

closely connected with sociology, the second regarding it rather as a branch 
of legal science. 

In the United Slates, Mr. Mkrhiam and Mr. Lippincott inform us that Mcrriam 
specialists are mainly concerned with the analysis of the following subjects and Lippincott 
and problems: the ends and means of government action, the different 
types of government system, the nature of direct and indirect government; 
the influence of political associations and of the various trends in gov¬ 
ernment; political attitudes; problems of individual freedom; the con¬ 
cept of freedom of expression; the nature of justice; the nature of law; 
the concept of sovereignty; the antithesis between democratic and authori¬ 
tarian rule. Political institutions are studied by an over-increasing 
number of specialists on the three following planes: those of power, geo¬ 
graphy and function; for some time past attention has been given to the 
problems of planning and not solely in the economic field. Among the 
most original and outstanding contributions of political science in the 
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United States are studies devoled to parties, pressure groups (the number 
and activity of which boar witness to the vitality of the North American 
nation) and to public opinion. It seems scarcely necessary to recall that 
studies of public opinion, undertaken in many countries for a number of 
years, owe their inspiration to previous American accomplishment. 
Finally, there exists a most significant mass of good writing on inter¬ 
national relations and (more recently) on relations between civil life and 
military acti\ity, and on the consequences of the harnessing by mankind 
of atomic energy. 

Robson According to Mr Hobson (“Political Science in Great Britain”), “the 
contribution of British specialists is subordinated to the struggle for 
freedom and democracy”. The works published in England during the 
past thirty years hear witness to the deep interest displayed by British 
specialists in political ideas, through which they seek to focus, as clearly 
as possible, the ideologies which stir such violent passions today. Other 
subjects extensively healed by specialists, in Mr. Hobson’s view, are the 
struggle for political freedom, the critique of lotalilaiiunisin, the analysis 
of representative institutions and the changes needed to make them work 
advantageously in a society the structure of which is undergoing rapid 
at l eiation. 

Schaff and Ehrlich Messrs. SciHir and Eimucif point to some of the main problems of 
experts working- within the frame of dialectical maleiialisin; they also 
emphasize the principles limiting the field of study and research. A 
problem of great significance lies in the genesis of the state: here the 
starting point is the Leninist principle according to which the state is the 
product of a community split up into antagonistic classes under the 
impact of the forces of production. Another problem is that of the 
essence of the state, interpreted as an instrument of coercion. Next comes 
the doctrine of the various forms of state; here they employ the Marxist- 
Leninist classification which distinguishes four types of states: slavery, 
feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. The creation of a proletarian state 
and of dictatorship by the proletariat are studied through interpretation 
of the Soviet Constitution. The problem of the disappearance of the 
stale is treated in terms of the Stalinist principle that internal coercive 
agencies disappear in socialist society, whereas external coercive agencies 
tend to survive by reason of the encirclement which results from the survival 
of non-socialist states. To these five groups of main problems, expoits 
belonging to the school oT dialectical materialism add the problems which 
exist between the Socialist State and popular democracies, and the problem 
of the relations between the state and law. 

While frequently belonging to the same currents of opinion as the authors 
mentioned above, political scientists in oilier countries are concerned with 
different problems. The extent of these differences is revealed by the 
statements of the seven authors below: 

Canon According to Mr. G\non, Uruguayan specialists are mainly concerned 
with the constitutional development of their country, with the structure 
of the state, suffrage guarantees, constitutional reform and the history of 
their political parties. 

HAstad In Sweden, Mr. HAstao informs us, political scientists display keen 
interest in the origins and development of the Swedish system of gov¬ 
ernment, study of the Middle Ages, bicameral reform, the rOle of the 
cabinet, foreign politics, the nature and programmes of the main political 
parlies (Agrarian, Social-Democratic and Liberal), the relations between 
political parties and social classes and local government. 

Pcrticone In his account of Italian political science, Mr. Pertioone, after noting 
the efforts of several experts to justify Fascism or, on the contrary, the 
efforts of others to maintain some measure of intellectual independance 
and integrity, goes on to give particular attention to the subjects treated 
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by political scientists since the fall of the dictatorship: the essence and 
institutions of a liberal society, on the one hand, and those of a collectivist 
society, on the other; the new constitution of the Italian Republic; 
problems of regional organization and electoral systems; the importance 
of the individual in society; information about Fascism and the liberation; 
the emergence of neo-Thomism in concrete form in political science. 

In the Netherlands, Mr. Rijpperda Wierdsma and Mr. Hintzen tell us, 
specialists are mainly concerned with: state philosophy, political theory, 
political ideologies, the rights of man, legal organization of the state, the 
constitutional regime of overseas territories, the structure and functions 
of state agencies, and local government. 

According to Mr. Recasens Srcms, Spanish experts have been mainly 
concerned with theoretical and legal relation between the state and the 
law; problems which go beyond the juridical sphere; the position and 
significance of liberalism and democracy, on the one hand, and scholastic¬ 
ism and Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism on the other; and the relations be¬ 
tween the individual and the nation. In the field of theoretical state 
philosophy, Spanish experts have treated axiological questions and theories 
on the reality on the state; with respect to the history of political ideas, 
attention has been paid mainly to the 16th and 17th century theorists. 

In China, each of the authors mentioned by Mr. Ywc. Yu-Ching has con¬ 
centrated on particular subjects; thus during the past fifty years there has 
been comparative study of classical Chinese thought on political matters; 
attention lias been paid to the influence of Western ci\ili/ation in the course 
of the past century; and to the relationships between individual and 
collective freedom, liberty and equality, power and sovereignty, political 
and administrative power; and to the role of the opposition in a 
democratic stale. 


The above enumeration of subjects treated in certain countries gives some 
idea of the wealth and variety of contemporary writing in political science 
and also helps to show up the shortcomings which still exist in every state. 

As far .is France is concerned, Mr. Aron, after dwelling on two probable 
causes of the slowness of development noticeable in certain branches of 
French political science (scepticism towards the scientific method and the 
scientific spirit, indifference to politics), goes on to give a fairly com¬ 
prehensive list of subjects which have not yet been studied: the actual 
working of local institutions, the evolution of the social hierarchy in the 
provinces, the composition of the elite, the rapidity of social mobility, the 
transformation of the division of labour, the possibilities of social promo¬ 
tion, the living conditions of the various social stiata, the nature of the 
economic decadence between 1919 and 1939, the development of the Socialist 
movement, Marxism, the attraction of the Communist Party, the nature 
and programme of the Radical-Socialist party, local government, the 
administration of departments and regions, and the history of political 
ideas. 

In the United States, Professor Merriam slates that the main gaps in 
knowledge are to be found in the study of proportional representation, 
parliamentary government properly speaking, the elite, the class struggle, 
totalitarianism, and tendencies to obtain justice by violence. Mr. Lippincoit 
adds to this list the study of the obligations imposed on the citizen by the 
political structure, the rights of man, freedom, equality, property and 
power. 

With respect to India, Mr. Appadorai, after asking why the specialists 
have made such poor use of the rich material available in the great Sub- 
Continent, goes on to mention the gaps existing in subjects such as: the 
problems involved in the creation of a new ruling class; the functional 
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basis of the caste system; the impact of Islam on Hindu society; the effects 
of British administration and education; the analysis of the concepts of 
freedom, law, justice, equality, sovereignty; and democracy considered in 
terms of different social systems. 

China As far as China is concerned, Mr. Yang, instead of going into the short¬ 
comings of Chinese political science which, he assures us, are many, prefers 
to give his opinion on the causes which go to explain the relatively 
backward state of this discipline in China. Because of the persistence of 
primitive economic and social conditions, the attention of scholars has 
been attracted by natural science rather than by social science; for 
several decades Chinese life has been marked by a state of unrest scarcely 
congenial to the pursuit of study and research; these conditions have 
been accompanied by a general environment characterized by the absence 
of freedom of thought (It is probable that these three causes have been 
at work in other countries as well). 


Methods As will be seen in the subject index, contributors whose essays and reports 
appear in this volume make mention of dozens of “methods”. It needs 
no more than a glance at the list given in the index to observe that the 
word “method” is understood in many different ways. Only a few 
authors deal with method, properly so-called, that is, the rational workings 
of the mind in its quest for knowledge of political reality. For the most 
part, contributors are content to mention the material which attracts expert 
interest and attention, together with the subject-matter involved. Sometimes 
“method” is used in the sense of technical devices for gathering data. 
More often it implies the points of view adopted by specialists. Again it 
may be taken to mean the general atmosphere which pervades the pursuit 
of study and research. Illustrative of what the volume contains are certain 
brief comments made by various collaborators in Mictions of their surveys 
devoted to method. 

Adamovich According to Mr. Adamovich (“State Science Research in Germany and 
Austria”), the prevalence of the legal point of view in German and 
Austrian political science is largely the outcome of a strongly-felt need, 
during the last century, to solve constitutional problems. In the frame¬ 
work of this legal attitude there are phases which correspond to various 
distinct schools of thought. The outstanding feature of the first phase 
consisted of pure and simple description of legal institutions. In the 
course of the second phase, specialists sought to replace description by 
the analysis of those public law relations which recur and are constantly 
reshaped in the attempt to discover the juridical and general concepts to 
which these relations are subject: efforts were made to abstract general 
juridical concepts from the system of juridical institutions, to each of 
which a host of relevant legal phenomena could be reduced. The outcome 
of these efforts was to establish a legal dogmatism and closed legal systems 
which were later to lead to the development of a doctrine of pure law based 
on the notion of ideal law. During the third phase, a reaction set in 
against dogmatic law as authors came to consider the purpose of state 
science to he the positive determination of each legal institution and its 
interpretation as an attempt, in the course of history, to solve a political 
problem; thus the field of general state science research was broadened 
until dogmatic law gave way to sociological considerations and the 
syntheticism of legal philosophy. Similarly, in the study of administrative 
law, specialists were to desert the purely descriptive method for one of legal 
interpretation which aimed at the classification and systematization of 
existing legal material. 

Aron Mr. Aron (“Political Science in France”) maintains that the function of 
political science is to formulate and analyse rather than pass judgments of 
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value, and that the scientific method is characterized by the attempt to 
establish facts, by the use of a strict vocabulary, by the explanation and 
analysis of facts, by the ability to define laws and establish a political 
typology. He emphasizes that the study of political phenomena in France 
is characterized, particularly in the study of institutions, by a pre¬ 
dominantly legal outlook, a fact imputable, to some extent, to a system 
of higher studies in which legal subjects traditionally enjoy a privileged 
place. Elsewhere in the same survey he lays stress on the importance of 
the historical and economic methods in certain areas of French political 
science research. As for collective surveys (a means of investigation 
widespread in English-speaking countries') they were practically unknown 
in France for long time, but this situation has begun to change in the 
last few years. 

Mr. Ganon (“Political Science in Uruguay”) notes that Uruguayan Canon 
specialists have generally used the juridical method. However, there is 
a difference between the general juridical method (which consists of the 
literal interpretation of the constitution), the dogmatic legal method 
(which stresses the rigidity of juridical norms and institutions) and the 
teleological juridical method (which supplements the analysis of norms 
and institutions with sociological and philosophical considerations). As a 
reaction against these juridical methods, a historical method has developed 
in Uruguay which seeks to attain a broader interpretation of the constitu¬ 
tion by taking account of the factors which determine the balance of 
political power at any given moment. A synthesis of the historical and 
juridical methods is represented by the historico-legal method which adds 
the study of phenomena which determine the origin, formation and 
development of the slate to the interpretation of the constitution and the 
analysis of factors conditioning the balance of political power. If historical 
data is integrated with a sociological outlook, the historieo-sociological 
method is obtained. Specialists who have studied political phenomena in 
the frame formed by the conceptual scheme of sociological principles, have 
employed the sociological method which, in the author’s view, is 
increasingly considered by Uruguayan scholars as the most effective tool for 
acquiring knowledge of political reality. Tn Uruguay, as elsewhere, the 
partial analysis and interpretation of certain political phenomena some¬ 
times takes the form of literary works, thus giving rise to a literary 
method. We may add that what Mr. Ganon calls the “literary method” 
has been successfully employed by numerous authors in countries where 
the pressure of a tyrannical government has tried to stifle freedom of 
expression. Finally, certain scholars have had recourse to methods to 
which the rather vague name of “philosophical” is usually applied. 

For Mr. IIAstad (“Political Science in Sweden”) method is mainly a Ildstad 
matter of the trend of interest which characterizes the thought and writing 
of the experts. This “direction of interest” is indicated primarily by the 
point of view adopted by political scientists and by the kind of data chosen 
for study. Thus, in Sweden, the historical and legal methods formed the 
starting point of the study of political phenomena in the 19th century. 

They have since been replaced, to some extent at least, by the political and 
sociological methods. The latter, after enjoying great favour among the 
specialists at the turn of the century, fell into a neglect which was to last 
until a few years ago. Another point of view stressed by Mr. HAstad in 
respect to Sweden is that of “geo-politics”. Two further features of 
Swedish political science are the use of statistics on the largest possible 
scale and the importance of collective research which receives the stimulus 
of many government inquiries. 

Messrs. Keirstead and Watkins (“Political Science in Canada”) deem Keirstead 
that Canadian political scientists have yet to attain the intellectual and Watkins 
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refinement and analytical rigour characteristic of modern political econ¬ 
omists, whose subject is usually taught in the same faculties as political 

science in Canadian universities and indeed often plays the part of an 

elder sister. Another failing of Canadian political scientists, in the view 
of these authors, lies in a tendency to avoid realistic appraisal of political 
forces. Messrs. Ki.irstead and Watkins emphasize the importance of 
history as the basis of political science. In their opinion, historical and 
descriptive studies of particular events are indispensable raw material for 
the task of attaining valid generalization. However, the gathering of 
liistoiiral data is only the first step: political science must overflow the 
bounds of historico-desciiptive study to employ methods appropriate to the 
general analysis of political behaviour and the formulation of general 
concepts. 

Langrod Mr. Languor (‘‘Political Science in Poland”) is one of the few authors to 

give the word, method, the sense which it ought to possess in the field of 

research and study. What Mr. Aramovjcii says in connexion with political 
science in German-speaking countries and Mr. Aron repeats with respect 
to French political science is also true of Polish work, which ov\es much 
to the methodological influence of law. Mr. Languor adds that in Poland 
at all events, political science has in turn exerted a far-reaching influence 
over legal science, stimulating the broadening and deepening of its field 
of study and thereby helping to transform classical dogmatic law. The 
juridical method was originally a purely descriptive one. Whenever 
specialists have Iried to discover legal institutions, that is, the natural 
unities of theoretical notions, they have converted the legal method into 
an institutional one, which considers problems from the point of view of 
institutions and of the data connected with their working. Kven before 
the institutional method emerged from traditional legal methods, whether 
descriptive or dogmatic, a reaction had set in among Polish political 
scientists in favour of the historical, psychological and integral methods, 
The historical method represented the first reaction against the excesses of 
scientists in favour of the historical, psychological and integral methods, 
certain Polish specialists tried to base their studies of political phenomena 
on psychological deduction and on the experimental—that is, inductive— 
verification of previously drawn deductions. By the integral method 
scholars sought to make the fullest possible use of the various sources of 
information available by applying every known research technique. 

Linares Quintana Mr. Linares Quintana (“Political Science in Argentina”) names seven 
different methods used by political scientists in Argentina. The doctrinaire 
method, which formerly prevailed amongst authors, has been replaced to 
a large extent by the experimental method, which substitutes political 
ideas for the concepts of the imagination; by the sociological method, 
which is concerned not only with the form of institutional organization 
hut also with cultural background, trends of political theory and universal 
relationships; by the politico-historical method, which begins the scien¬ 
tific study of constitutional theory, together wilh its practice, historical 
precedents and political function; by the political method (positive, 
realist and experimental) which proceeds by induction and not by postulates. 
To these Argentine experts, according to Mr. Linares Quintana, add the 
institutional method and the rational method, which is based on the 
interpretation of reality for the purpose of affecting it. 

Lippincott According to Mr. Lippincott (“The Study of Political Theory in the United 
States”) specialists in the country which doubtless carries specialization 
farther than any other nation, mention many methods but, in reality, 
employ one only. There is no difference between what they term the 
juridical, historical and philosophical methods. These expressions do not 
refer to methods but merely emphasize difference of subject-matter. It is 
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immaterial whether one subject is involved rather than another; the 
method consists, in every case, in fixing a scale of values on the basis of 
some preconceived notion in order to choose certain types of fact for study; 
these are next classed by logical analysis for the formulation of hypotheses 
from which conclusions are drawn. Thus, in Mr. Lippincott’s view, most 
political scientists in North America (there are naturally exceptions) are 
not concerned with methodological issues. Their efforts are mainly 
directed towards the discussion of the numerous procedures and research 
techniques which can be employed within the general framework of 
a method properly so-called. It is these procedures and devices which are 
referred to as methods. Method, properly speaking, as employed by 
American specialists, is known as the scientific method. Naturally i! would 
have to he analysed before one could judge what scientific and what 
unscientific (intuitive, dogmatic, etc.) elements it actually contains. 

Mr. Mfrriam (“Political Science in the United States”), after explaining Mernam 
that the study of political phenomena makes use of the observation and 
analysis of behaviour in the field of politics and in contiguous realms, 
proceeds to interpret “method” as the means of investigation. Among 
traditional methods of inquiry, widely employed by political scientists in 
North America, he mentions the juridical, historical and philosophical 
methods; the first of those is being oriented more and more toward 
sociology and economics; the last (according to this author) is becoming 
more and more popular among American experts. Among more recent 
methods, Mr. Mfrriam lays particular emphasis on the significance of the 
psychological method, the development of which in the United States may 
be related, in his view, to the individualism characteristic of the American 
nation. The art of government, adds Mr. Mfrriam, is more and more 
often studied with the help not only of individual psychology but of 
psychiatry, collective psychology, sociology and anthropology. The abund¬ 
ance of material available, and the progress of techniques for obtaining 
and developing it, have resulted in giving great importance to the statistical 
method, especially in the study of public opinion. 

Mr. Robson (“Political Science in Great Britain”) mentions seven Robson 
different methods as comprising the instruments of study and research 
used by British political scientists. The historical method, in this view, 
would appear to be employed in the investigation of political theory as 
well as of institutions. In analysing constitutional law, specialists primarily 
use the juridical method. In works on political theory, the philosophical 
theory, the philosophical method is often used in addition to the historical 
method. Moreover, the great surveys which have contributed for some 
generations past to a better knowledge of political reality in Great Britiain, 
have furthered the development of the institutional method. The wealth 
of data available on various aspects of English life and the perfecting of 
statistical techniques would seem to have fostered the development of the 
latter in several branches of social science, notably in political science. 

According to Mr. Robson, the analytical method seems to play an important 
part in British political science. Finally, there are signs that the socio¬ 
logical method, which endeavours to relate the political system of a country 
to the social structure, habits, ideas, psychology and customs of the com¬ 
munity. All authors of British contributions are agreed in stressing the 
importance of collective research, favoured by the activities of Royal Com¬ 
missions, parliamentary commissions of inquiry, ministerial committees 
and certain private groups which have been of the utmost significance in 
shaping British political development. 

Messrs. Schaff and Ehrlich (“The Concept of Dialectical Materialism in Schaff and Ehrlich 
Political Science”) maintain that the basic principle of the Marxist 
dialectical method lies in postulating the examination of problems in 
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Iheir integrity, that is, in examining phenomena in their interdependence 
and mutual relations. They add that, in order to attain knowledge of 
political reality, the Marxist dialectical method makes use of sociology 
which is built on a consistent material basis, resorts, in turn, to an analysis 
of the social process in terms of the property relations which exist in any 
given society. Thus the main methodological postulates would seem to be 
as follows: integiity of social life, distinction between the material basis 
and the ideological superstructure, a dynamic conception of the subject- 
matter for iesearch, the struggle between conflicting elements within 

a given society. The dynamic conception of subject-matter brings 
Marxist experts, when analysing the state and law, to concern 

themselves with the birth, development and collapse of institutions 
and of legislation. Thus the very nature of the principles which dis¬ 
tinguish it bring the Marxist method, as defined by Messrs. S chaff and 
Ehrlich, into conflict with the purely descriptive method often employed 
in the study of legal institutions, and also with the historical method; 
nor is it interested in individual psychology. Moreover, the authors 

inform us, with respect to the quantitative or statistical methods, that 
attempts to make social science subject to quantitative measure and 
control are alien to Marxism. One is tempted to repeat, in this connexion, 
what Mi. Lu'Pincoit observes concerning the methodology of political 
science in North America* the method in quest ion would have to he 

analysed before its scientific and unscientific components could he 
accurately appraised. 

liccasens Siches According to Mr. Rhcasins Siciiis (“Political Science in Spain”), Spanish 
scholars and experts who have dealt with political phenomena have chiefly 
employed the juridical method (considered both as a point of view and as 
a technical procedure). There has been a marked tendency among Spanish 
political scientists in recent years to adopt the sociological point of view 
and procedures which are characteristic of sociological research. Little 
attention has been paid to social psychology. 

Van Kalken Despite certain promising results achieved by some inquiries undertaken 
and Lespes in their country, the majority of Belgian scholars and political scientists, 
in the view of Messis. Van Kalkkn and Lf.spes, are still rather mistrustful 
of methods ielated to applied psychology or what is called collective 
psychology. Since Belgian specialists show a marked preference for pi.ic- 
tie.il and realistic views, the methods for the analysis of public phenomena 
which are favoured in universities and research centres are the great 
traditional ones, the sociological, historical and juridical methods. These 
authors add that Belgian experts make use of statistics as an indispensable 
tool in all these methods. 

lung For Mr. Y^; (“Political Science in China”), a method is identified with 
the point of view and type of data studied. He mentions the historical 
method (“history is the politics of the past to a large extent”); the 
juridical method whereby specialists succeed in making a systematic 
analysis of democratic constitutions; the economic method which enjoys 
favour mainly among Marxist specialists; the sociological method; the 
philosophical method, and what is known as the natural science method. 

However brief and incomplete it may be, this survey of the views 
expressed by certain authors of the studies published in this volume 
suffices to expose the confusion and ambiguity which reign in a field as 
fundamental as that of methodology. 


The Teaching of Many of the subjects belonging to the field of political science which have 
Political Science long been taught in European and North American universities have been, 
until now, included in the courses given by Faculties of Law and Faculties 
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of Letters in continental Europe and Latin America, and in the Liberal 
Arts Faculties of universities in the English-speaking countries. The 
creation of political science chairs and of faculties and schools of political 
science is, on the whole, a comparatively recent development, indicative 
of the growing importance attributed 1o the study of political phenomena. 

Mr. Adamovich informs us that, in each of the three Austrian universities, Adamovich 
there exists a Faculty of the Sciences of Law and the State. The state 
sciences include stale doctrine, constitutional law, administrative doctrine, 
administrative law, international law, social law, financial science, etc. 

While maintaining traditional ties with the sciences of law, the teaching of 
political science subjects is thus no longer confined to a strictly juridical 
framework. It is of particular interest that, at the end of the 19lh century, 
some of the most eminent members of the Vienna University staff took the 
initiative in creating permanent popular courses with a view to spreading 
among the working masses a knowledge and understanding of political 
phenomena—essential factors in the process of extending democracy. 

In British universities, according to Professor Cole, political studies com- Cole 
prise the following subjects: political theory, political philosophy, political 
institutions (national government, public administration, local government, 
colonial government, public finance, etc.), the theory of law, constitutional 
law, administrative law, international law, international relations, social 
history, statistics, human geography, and the history of the labour move¬ 
ment. These courses, to which may be added history, sociology, social 
psychology, and social anthropology, treat of many subjects connected with 
political science. Mr. Cole adds that, although no university syllabus in 
Great Britain includes a bachelor's degree in purely political studies, the 
recent creation at Oxford of a chair of higher political studies is indicative 
of the growing vitality of political science. 

With iegard to France, Mr. Kopelm\n4S states that most teaching in the Kopebnunas 
field of political science used to be and indeed still is included in the pro¬ 
grammes of Faculties of Law, the remainder being comprised in those of 
Faculties of Letters. The necessity of applying methods and an outlook 
different from those traditional in the Faculties of Law and Faculties of 
Letters to the study and teaching of political phenomena, together with 
the difficulty of obtaining structural modifications in state universities, 
long ago induced various private groups to found certain centres of politi¬ 
cal study: the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, the Erole Superieurc 
de Journalisms, and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociates. Immediately 
after the end of the Second World War, a reform of French university 
studies brought into being the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
including the new Ecole Nationale d'Administration, which was to replace 
on a much broader basis the former Ecolc des Sciences Politiques. Several 
institutes of political studies have also been opened in provincial universities 
(Dijon, Bordeaux, etc.). 

The situation today is very different from that which formerly obtained. The favourable 
The foundation of a Chair of Rhetoric and Politics at the University of outlook for the 
Upsala, in Sweden, in 1662, was a great innovation. At present future of the 

political science chairs and political science faculties abound and teaching of 

are on the increase. Political science chairs were founded simultaneously political science 
at Oxford in England and at Leyden in Holland. Italian university 

reform provides for the reorganization of several faculties of political 

science. Suggestions have been made to the Occupation Authorities 

in Germany with a view to the teaching of political science not only 
on the university level hut also in a manner accessible to the general public. 

In the United States, the opening and extension of politicial science depart¬ 
ments in many universities and colleges reflects the growing interest dis¬ 
played by citizens in the problems which the North American democracy 
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has to face at home and abroad. In China five universities possess politi¬ 
cal science research centres Finally, in the Middle East, the regular 
extension of the teaching of political science and the growing interest 
shown by students is a noteworthy phenomenon. 

These examples could be multiplied; those given above suffice to show 
the diffusion of education which cannot fail to have a favourable effect on 
the development of a political science worthy of the name. 

Massimo Salvadori. 



PART I 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: OBJECT* METHODOLOGY, 
THEORY AND SURVEYS 




The Science of the State in Germany and Austria 

by Ludwig Adamovich. 


Any rapid survey of progress in state science research should be preceded, 
in the author’s view, by an aremate statement of the questions to be 
considered in order to meet possible objections. 

There can be no question of summing up the mass of works devoted by 
German authors to political science since tin* advent of National Socialism, 
that is to say since 1933. That abundant literature consisted of a purely 
unscientific, partial and partisan group of writings in the service of National 
Socialism and quite irrelevant to our present purpose. A passing 
acquaintance with these publications is enough to reveal that they largely 
contained extracts from speeches by party leaders and pin ported to justify 
German power politics, with the result that the more recent of these 
productions, which cover the period between 1933 and 1945, are just 
those which concern us the least. The same is tine of Austiia during 
the German occupation between 1938 and 1915. 

At the time when I completed this article (May 1948), the sometimes very 
important works recently published on this subject in Western Germany 
were not available. 

Another difficulty comes from the interdependence of German and 
Austrian research in the mailer of slate science. Long before 1938, indeed 
before the end of lhe first World War, state science in Austria co-operated 
closely enough with its German counterpart to he considered practically 
a branch of the latter. Naturally, scholars of both counlries always 
endeavoured to keep abreast with foreign research and to take it into 
account. However, mutual relations between Austrian and German work 
were always most intimate. It is solely for this reason that we are giving 
a survey of both countries in our answer to the questionnaire. 

The range of stale science being practically unlimited, it is impossible, 
even in a survey restricted lo the German and Austrian fields, to mention 
and examine every woik which appeared during the period envisaged. We 
shall therefore make a choice of those works which arc host adapted to our 
purpose. The latlcr fall under three brandies of knowledge, namely — 
general stale science, constitutional law and administrative law r . 


Limits in lime 


Close connexion 
between German 
and Austrian 
Research 


Quantitative Limits 


Even a cursory examination of state science works published in Germany 
and Austria between 1880 and 1933 reveals lhat the vast majority of them 
were devoted to dogmatic law, to the legal interpretation of positive law 
and to the creation of closed constitutional and administrative law systems 
for the various states. 

This undeniable fact may be explained by historical developments and 
practical requirements such as the foundation of the Imperial Reich and 
the Constitution of 1871 together with the resulting problems which legal 
experts were called upon to solve and concerning which leading theorists 
felt bound to slate their own position in order lo enlighten expert opinion. 
Moreover in Austria (which left the German Empire for good in 1866) the 
granting of equality to the Hungarian-speaking populations and the 
adopting of a new constitution in 1867 were to give rise to a series of 
problems, among which the rights of nationalities were not the least serious 


Constitutional 

Law 


Historical 
Reasons for the 
Predominance of 
Dogmatic Law 
and Jurisprudence 
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and with reference whereto theorists likewise felt hound to make their 
position known. Thus research in both countries was originally shaped 
by practical requirements. This task remained unaltered by the first World 
War, since Austria, like Germany, put the constitutional question on the 
same footing as the most urgent social and economic problems and thus 
compelled leading theorists to regard the providing of interpretation and 
trends for positive law as their bounden duty. 

Paul Laband n was largely thanks to Paul Laband’s great work on Das Staatsrecht cles 
and his followers: deutschen Reichs (first cd. 187G-1882; fifth ed. 1911-1914) that an 

Constitutional Law appropriate method was found for the study of state law problems. This 

in Germany method will be outlined briefly in the following chapter. 

All systematic surveys of German state law and comments on the 
imperial constitution were lo follow in the footsteps of Laband. Among 
The Constitution the legal analyses of the 1871 Constitution the following arc worthy of 
of 1871 mention: Georg Meyer, Lchrbuch dcs deutschen Staalsrechts , 1878 (5th 
ed. revised by Gerhard Anschutz, 1914-1919); Albert Hanel, Deutsches 

Staatsrecht (1892); Philip Zorn, Das Staatsrecht des deutschen Reichs 
(2nd cd. 1895-1897); Adolf Arndt, Kommcnlar zur deutschen Reichs- 
verfassung (5th ed. 1913). So far as concerns works on constitutional law 
resulting from the Weimar Constitution of 1919, their tendency is 

somewhat divergent from the positivist point of view sponsored by Laband 
Outstanding among them may he noted: Handbuch des deutschen Staats- 
rechts by Gerhard Anschutz and Richard Thoma (1930); Leo Wittmayer, 
Die Weimarer Rcichsverfassung (1922); A. von Freytag-Loiunghovin, Die 
Weirnarcr Reichsverfassung in Lehrc und Wirklichkeil (1924); Julius 
Hatsciiek, Institutionen des deutschen Staalsrechts (1922-1926); Stier- 
Somi.0, Deutsches Reichs-und Landesstaatsrecht (1924); Gerhard Anschutz’s 
Die Kommentarc zur Reichsverfassung ; Frederick Giese’s Die Verfassung 
des deutschen Reichs (7th cd. 1920) and Die Verfassung des deutschen 
Reichs vom 11 August 1919 (10th ed. 1929). 

Constitutional Law In Austria, as previously stated, works on positive constitutional law are 
in Austria given a prominent place. With regard to the former monarchy the fol¬ 
lowing are of particular interest: Julius Ulbricii, Die osterreichisehen 
Verfassungsgesetze (3rd ed. 1904); Franz Hauke, Grundriss des osier - 
reichischen Vcrfassungsrechts (1904) and a case-book of laws commented 
on by Edmund Bkrnatzik entitled Die osterreichisehen Verfassungsgesetze 
(2nd cd. 1911). With respect to the state laws of the Austrian Republic 
we may mention the work written by Hans Kelsen in collaboration with 
Georg Froehlicii and Adolf Merkl: Kommentar zur Osterreichisehen 
Bundesverfassung (1922); Adolf Merkl’ s Die Verfassung der Republik 
Deutschosterreich ; Hans Kelsen, Ostcrreichisches Staatsrecht (1923); 
Ludwig Adamovitch, Grundriss des Osterreichisehen Staatsrcchts (1927, 4th 
ed. 1947). 

Administrative Towards 1880 administrative law began to arouse intense interest as an 
Law object of legal study in Germany and Austria. Hitherto public adminis¬ 
trative problems had been dealt with on the purely descriptive lines laid 
down in Lorenz von Stein’s great work on Verwaltungslehre (8 vols. 1866- 
1884). 

The principal works of Otto Mayer did for administrative law what Paul 
Laband had already done for the scientific study of constitutional law. 
They were entitled Theorie des franzOsischen Verwaltungsrechts (1886) and 
Deutsches Verwaltungsrecht (1st ed. 1895-1896, 3rd ed. 1924). 1 

1. Among works on general dortrine dealing with administrative law in general 
the following merit particular mention: Fritz Fleiner, Institutionen des deutschen 
Verwaltungsrechts (8th cd. 1928); Walter Jkllinek, Verwaltungsrecht (3rd cd. 1931); 
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Besides these valuable general works inspired by this attitude, all 
administrative law studies devoted to various states and particular problems 
likewise proceed therefrom. 


In sharp contrast with the bulk of writing devoted to the juridical 
interpretation of constitutional law, works dealing with the general science 
of the state are far less numerous. This is to be explained, as previously 
stated, by the urgent nature of the tasks jurists were obliged to cope 
with in order to set up new constitutional laws and to give guidance to 
those entrusted with the burden of settling the vast amount of controversy 
caused by the application of the law. 

The most important works on state science published before 1933 were 
Georg Jellinek, Allgcmeine Staatslehrc , (3rd cd. 1914) and several times 
reprinted since) and Hans Kelsen, Allgeminc Staatslehrc (1925). 2 

At once related to but distinct from works on general state science are 
those devoted to “general” state law. Whereas the former define a position 
with respect to the fundamental problems of state phenomena and thus 
deal with the basic questions of the birth, justification and purpose of the 
state, the latter are concerned with fixing and expounding, by means of 
comparative law, the principal types of constitutional institutions to be 
obseived in modern states. Among works of this sort may be mentioned 
Julius Hatschek, Allgemeincs Staatsrecht (3 vols., 1910); H. Hklfritz, 
Allgemcines Staatsrecht (2nd ed. 1928); Gustav Seidler, Grundzilge des 
allgemeincn Staatsreehts (1929). 

To works on general state law must be added the following, which are 
of peculiar significance from the point of view of state law: Rudolf Smknd, 
Verfassung und V erf ass ling srecht (1928) and Karl Schmitt, Verfassungslehre 
(1928). 


In Laband’s view all political considerations should be severely excluded 
from works devoted lo the legal interpretation of positive constitutional 
law. This requirement was strictly observed in all general surveys of 
conslitutional law published in Germany and Austria before World War I, 
authors confining themselves to formal and descriptive studies of laws 
then enforced. Under the influence of Hans Kelsen’s doctrine of pure law, 
Austria was to remain faithful to this principle in after years. In Germany, 
on the contrary, afler World War I questions of constitutional policy 
became increasingly linked with those which were really concerned with 
constitutional law. A typical instance of a system of constitutional law in 
which constitutional policy is almost predominant is provided by Leo 
Wittmayer’s Die Weirnarer Rcichsvcrfassung (1922). 

Authors were soon to devote themselves increasingly to politics. The 
concept of politics was laid down: Karl Schmitt, “Der Begriff des 
Politischcn”, Archiv fiir Soziahuisscnschaft und Sozialpolitik (1927); certain 
important works and many others of lesser significance bear witness to 
the growing interest in this sort of problem. 3 


Rudolf Herrnritt, Grundlehren des Verwaltungsrcchts (1921); Adolf Mbrkl, All- 
gemeines Vcrwaltungsrecht (1927). 

2. The following should also be mentioned : Richard Schmidt, Allgcmeine Staats¬ 
lehrc (1901); Ludwig Waldecker, Allgcmeine Staatslehre (1927); G. Salomon, 
Allgemeine Staatslehre (1921); Otto Koi.lreutter, Grandriss der Allgemcinen Slaats- 
lehre (1933); Fritz Sander, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1936). 

3. Among works of a general nature the following should be quoted : Das 
Handbuch der Politik (3 vols. 1912-1921); Stier-Somlo, Politik (6th ed. 1926); H. von 
Eckardt, Grundzilge der Politik (1927); Hermann Heller, Die politischen Jdeen- 
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Political Parties Closely related to this theoretical research into the concept and essence 
of politics and to the general attitude towards problems of a political 
character arc works which raise the question of the existence of political 
parties. 4 


Main Problems it is a matter of the utmost difficulty to sort out, from the huge bulk 
ok Scientific of writing devoted in Austria and Geimany, during the above period, to 
Research the problems of state science those with which the present study is 
particularly concerned. In undertaking to do so we readily accept any 
reservations that may be expressed us to the subjective nature of our 
conclusions. 


Consti runoNAii No better illustration could be given of the way in which German and 
Law Austrian state science trends have been conditioned by practical 
requirements and constantly directed anew to the central problem of 
histoiical and political events than the nature of the questions which have 
occupied scientific research. 

In Germany The German Reich was created in 1871 as a federal state and maintained 
this frame under the Weimar Constitution on a republican basis, with 
the result that, in all works devoted to the positive legal science of the 
state, authors adopt a more or less definite point of view on the federal 
state question, not to mention an extraordinarily large number of mono¬ 
graphs likewise devoted to matters of federal organization. It has been 
rightly objected, in reaction to this attitude, that the theory of association 
among stales should not be studied within the limits of dogmatic legal 
research into positive constilutional law but rather be placed in the frame 
of general stale science and international law. Even so the question of 
the essence and concept of the federal state was outstanding in German 
constitutional law writing until 1933 and gave rise to criticism of an 
exceedingly violent nature. All works devoted to constitutional law issues 
of the Weimar Constitution and that of 1871 must be mentioned here, 
beginning with Paul Laband’s principal study; Max Seydel’s Das Iinyrische 
Staatsrccht (1884-1886); together with a work by Georg Meyer and Gcrbard 
AnsuimVjz called Das Deutsche Slaatsreehl (7th ed. 1911-1919), which 
provides a broad general survey of the writing published in this 
connexion. Many monographs have also been devoted to this argument. 6 


kreisc dcr Gegenivart; Fritz von Calki.r, Einfiihrung in die Pohtik; Hugo Pkeuss, 
Das Deutsche Volk und die Pohtik (1915); Rudolf Smknd, Die politischr Gewalt 
im Vcrfasserungstaat imd das Problem der Stautsforrn (1923). Numerous valuable 
studies are also lo bo found in the specialized review Zeitschrift fur Pohtik. 

4. Among the studies devoted to this particular problem one may mention : 
Hermann Triipll, Die Staatsverfassung und die politischen Parteien (1927); llans 
Nawiasky, Die Zukunft der politischen Parteien (1924); Otto Kollreuttlr, Die 
politischen Parteien im modernen Staat (1926); Robert Minins, Zur Soziologie 
des Parteiwcsens in der modernen Dcmokratie (2nd ed. 1925) and “Ueber die Kritc- 
rien der Bildung und Kntvvicklung politischer Parteien” in Schmollers Jahrbuch 
fur Gcsctzgebnng, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft , 51st year. Emil Lkperkr, 
‘‘Die okonomischcn El entente und die politischc Idee im modernen Partcileben” 
in Zeitschrift fur Pohtik , 41b year. Herbert Sui.tan, “Zur Soziologie des modernen 
Parteisyslems”, in Archtv filr Soziahvisscnschaft und Sozialpolitik , 55th year. An 
excellent general survey is that of llans Nawiasky in his work on Slaatstypen der 
Gegenwart. 

5. The most complete is that of Joseph Kunz, “Die Staatcnverbindungcn”, in 
Handwbrterbuch des Vtilkerrechts (2nd vol., 4th section, 1929). One should also 
mention: Die Verhandlungen der Vereinigung der deutschen Staatsrechtslehrer 
(1924, 1st book), with reports by Anschutz and Bilfinger on German federalism; 
Heinrich Triepel, Unitarismus und Foderalismus im Deutschen Reich (1907); Hans 
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The usual object of research is, above all, to define the concept of a 
federal state. The predominant doctrine, which was brought into being 
by a sharp controversy between Ladand and Jelunek, has been exhaustively 
explained by Gerhard Anschutz in V. Holtzkndorf-Koiiler’s Enziklopadie 
der Iiechtswissenschaften (chapter on “German State Law”). However, 
discussion also betrayed, especially in Weimar days, a more strongly 
outlined politico-constitutional background. The crux of these discussions 
was the problem as to whether future reform of the Reich should lay 
stress on the federalist conception or insist on unity. National Socialism 
chose the latter course with unhesitating and unscrupulous logic. 

In Austrian wiitings on constitutional law, the theory of a federal slate 
became predominant and was several times expounded, notably in Hans 
Kelsen’s Allgemeine Staatslchre (1925) in which the federal state is 
considered as a peculiar form assumed by the spliling up of a unified state. 
Alfred Vmnimss also adopted a perfectly clear position on this matter in 
his Verfassung der Volkergemeinschaft (192G). Apart from these studies 
this problem did not assume in Austrian writing the importance attached 
to it by German authors, although little post-war Austria was proclaimed 
a federal slate by the Constitution of 1 October 1920. 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 set German authors another and 
vaster problem, which was to give rise to a huge bulk of writing. The 
transition from an imperial state to a democratic republic amply warranted 
tbe interest it aroused, in many circles, in the essence of democracy and in 
its main institutions. 

Thus, in all the systematic studies of constitutional law which followed 
the birth of the Weimar Constitution, there are to be found more or less 
complete outlines of democratic concept and essence. In addition to these, 
an exceedingly large number of monographs written from very different 
points of view by men belonging to different parties and nurturing the 
most varied aims, weie devoted to the question pertaining thereto, 
sometimes approvingly and sometimes in a hostile spirit. 6 

It is easy to discern a general trend among these productions, beginning 
with approbation, not unmingled with reserve, of democratic institutions, 
only to lead increasingly to criticism of a far harsher character, the 
outcome of which was utter repudiation at the hands of National Socialism. 

The tone of Austrian authors was far less animated. Mention must be 
made, however, of a particularly important series of works including: 
Hans Kft.sen, Wesen und, Wert der Dernokralie (1920); Adolph Mfrkl, 
Demokratie und Vcrwaltung (1923); Max Adler, Politischc Oder soziale 


Navwasky, Der Bundesstaat ah Reehthegriff (1920) and Grurulproblcmr der Reichs- 
verfassung (I, 1928); Otto KoLLREirrrr.n, Der deutsche Staat als Bundesstaat und als 
Paricicnslaat (1927); Richard Tiioma, Die Forderung dcs Einheilsslaates. The 
review Reich und Lander is devoted mainly to discussing federal state problems. 

0. Among these works one may quote, without hoping to give even an 
approximate idea of their volume: Walter Goi/iz, Deutsche Demokratie (1919); 
Theodor IIluss, Die ncue Demokratie (1920); Karl Kaijtzky, Dcmoktatie oder 
Diktatur? (1919) and Parlamentarisinus und Demokratie (4th od. 1922); Wilhelm 
Mommsen, lndividuum und dcmokratischer Staat (1922); Wilhelm Hashach, Die 
moderne Demokratie (2nd ed. 1923); Richard Tiioma, Der Begiiff der modernen 
Demokratie in seincm Verhdltnh zurn Slaatsbegriff (1923); Moritz Bonn, Die Krisis 
der europaischen Demokratien (1925); Curt Geyfr, Filhrer und Masse in der 
Demokratie (1926); Hermann Marttn, Demokratie oder Diktatur? (1926); Karl 
Schmitt, Die geistesgcschichtliche Lage des hcuhgcn Parlamentarismus (2nd ed. 
1926); Ernst IIorneffer, Demokratie und Sclbstvcrwaltung (1927); “Problcme der 
Demokratie” in Politische Wissenschafl, 5th book (1928), in collaboration with 
Karl ScnMirr, Hermann Heller and others; Karl Schmitt, Die Diktatur (2nd cd. 
1928); Tonnies, “Demokratie und Parlamentarismus”, in Soziologische Studien 
und Kritiken (1929). 
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Demokratie (1926); Leo Wittmayer, Demokratie und Parlamentarismus 
(1926). 

Parliamentary Closely related to democratic problems are those of parliamentary gov- 
govemment ernment, to which many works, greatly varying in nature, have been 
devoted by authors, who sometimes explain and analyse the technique of 
parliamentary government in a legal spirit and sometimes display scepticism 
as to its more recent developments, the inevitable outcome of which will 
be, in their opinion, to render the whole system effete. 

Here again we can quote only one or two among a host of works. An 
introductory work of capital importance was Joseph Redlicii’s, Recht und 
Technilc des englischen Parlaments (1905). 7 

Electoral law and The crisis in parliamentary government has often been imputed to the 
voting procedure majority vote at elections having been shelved in favour of the proportional 
system, which restricts, when it does not actually abolish the freedom of the 
elector. Thus the organization of electoral law and voting procedure figure 
understandably among the most contested problems of governmental 
science. The most significant general work was Georg Mayer’s Das 
Parlamentarische Wahlrecht (1901); so far as concerns proportional 
representation Ernst Cahn’s Das Vcrhdltniswahlrecht in den modernen 
Kulturstaaten (1909) should be quoted; a synthetic survey by Carl 
Braunias entitled Das Parlamentarische Wahlrecht (2 vols., 1932) dealt 
with the post-war situation. 8 

Material concerning electoral reform, then under discussion in Germany, 
may be found in the collection Neues Wahlrecht , Beitrfigc z\ir Wahlreform 
(ed. by v. Sciiaupf). 

Corporative Large sections of the Austrian population, whose attitude to the 
organization parliamentary system was critical if not actually hostile, felt that corporative 
organization, whcicin the guiding principle of state was the natural 
division of the population into trade guilds and professions instead of into 
political parties, was a remedy peculiarly well-suited to their country. 

In Germany discussion in this connection was especially related to 
Article 165 of the Weimar Constitution, often defined as “linking up the 
system of councils with the constitution”. Highly significant in this 
respect were the works of Sinzhkimer, Das Rdtesystem (1919); Hiirrfahrdt, 
Das Problem der berufsstdndischen Vertretung (1921) and Tatarin Tarn- 
heyden, Die Bcrufssttindc (1922). 

The t( Heimwehr ,p In Austria, the “Ileimwehr” movement, which adopted for its own 
purposes the doctrines of Othmar Spann, Der wahre Staat (2nd ed. 1923), 
led to the corporative constitution of 1934, the validity of which expired 
with the occupation of Austria by the Germans. 


7. Outstanding among monographs on this question are likewise: Lolliar Bucher, 
Der Parlamentarismus wie er ist (3rd ed. 1894); Heinrich Triepfl, Wahlrecht und 
Wahlpflicht (1900); Joseph Lukar, Die rcchtliche Stellung des Parlaments (1901); 
Ernst Zenker, Der Parlamentarismus (1914); Robert Piloty, Das parlamentarische 
System (1917); Max Weber, Parlament und Regierung im neu geordneten Deutsch¬ 
land ; Gerhard Anschutz, Parlament und Regierung im Dcutschen Reich ; Hans 
Dei.bruck, Regierung und Volkswille (2nd ed. 1920); Karl Schmitt, Die geistes- 
geschichtliche Lage des heutigen Parlamentarismus (2nd ed. 1926); Willy Hkllpack 
and Alexander Graf zu Dona, Die Krisis des deutschen Parlamentarismus (1927); 
Leo Wittmayer (1928). We avoid all mention of Nazi-inspired works, the object 
of which was a life and death strugglo against parliamentary government. 

8. One might also mention: Otto von Gierke, “Ueber die Gescliichte des Majori- 
tatsprinzips” in Schmollers Jahi'buch filr Gesetzgehung , Verwaltung und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich, 39th year; Adolf Menzrl, Die Systeme des WahU 
rechts (2nd ed. 1906); Oscar Poensgen, Das Wahlrecht (1909); Rudolf Smknd, 
Masstdbe des parlamentarischen Wahlrcchts (1912); Max Weber, Wahlrecht und 
Demokratie in Deutschland (1917); Hans Anton Bernhard, Das parlamentarische 
Wahlrecht (1926); Hermann Heller, Die Gleichheit in der Verhdltniswahl (1929). 
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The question of the dictatorial powers of the President of the Keich German research 
and of the right of the central government to take steps against on Power 
insubordinate provinces caused lively discussion in Germany. All works 
devoted to the Weimar Constitution, as well as numerous studies published 
in various reviews, took a more or less definite stand on this problem. 

The issues raised were likewise given a prominent place in the debate 
organized by the Association of German State Law Professors in 1924, the 
organizing secretaries of which were Karl Schmitt and Erwin Jacobi. 

Grau dealt with the problem in a monograph entitled Die Diktaturgewalt 
des Reichsprdsidenten und die Landes re gierungen. It is well known that 
the exceptional clauses, provided for by Article 48 of the Weimar Con¬ 
stitution, to some exlent paved the way to National Socialist dictatorship. 

In Austria the right of the President of the Federation to issue exceptional Emergency 
measures, in accordance with the constitutional reforms of 1929, has given measures 
rise to far less controversy, largely because it was never exercised. In m Austria 
Austria the problem under discussion was different though closely related. 

It concerned the application of the law known as “full economic power in 
time of war”, which was voted during the first World War, and its inter¬ 
pretation as enabling the government to resort to decrees over and above 
the regular legislative authority of parliament. It is well known that the 
Federal Government claimed this right after the “voluntary” suspension of 
the National Council on March 5th 1933 and assumed legislative power by 
moans of decrees based on the Full Economic Powers in Time of War Act. It 
was able to maintain this state of affairs because the High Court of Justice, 
which was competent to judge the legality of such proceedings, had been 
itself effectively muzzled by these same decrees. 

German and Austrian experience of the application of exceptional clauses 
makes it regrettable that scientific research into these problems was not 
far-reaching enough to detect and to denounce beforehand the excesses they 
were liable to favour. 

The question of the judicial right to examine the constitutional value of Research on the 
laws has been given a most prominent place in German writings on judiciary control 
constitutional law both under the 1871 and the Weimar constitutions, of Laws 
Controversy was keen both in imperial arid republican days. Among those 
who upheld the right of scrutiny and the competence of the courts to In Germany 
determine the constitutional value of laws, the following authors are 
worthy of note : Heinrich Triepel, Stikrsomlo, Hans Nawiasky, Otlimar 
Buhleii, the first of whom produced a well-known monograph on the subject 
entitled Streitujkciten zwischen Reich und Llindcrn (1922). Their opponents 
availed themselves of the silence of the constitution in these matters to 
assert that the courts were not entitled to examine the constitutional value 
of laws, their task being confined to the unconditional application of all 
laws that were irreproachable from a purely formal point of view. 

Outstanding among such authors were Gerhard Anschutz, Richard Thoma, 

Leo W ih'Mayer, Heinrich Gikse and Walter Jellinek. No real measure of 
agreement has so far been reached among authorities on this important 
question. 

In Austrian writing this question of examining the constitutional value In Austria 
of laws has likewise been studied with the utmost thoroughness but from 
an altogether different point of view. The new federal constitution of 1920 
introduced a novel procedure, entirely alien to tradition, in granting the 
Vienna High Court of Constitutional Justice the right to examine, under 
certain conditions, every law and its constitutional value, every ordinance 
and its legal worth and to declare ex nunc null and void any act contrary 
to the law. The manifold questions arising from this procedure, on which 
the Constitutional Court was obliged to make its position known by a 
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wealth of jurisprudence, have been given thorough treatment by the authors 
concerned. 9 

Fundamental Lastly a part of constitutional law to which German authors paid 
Bights particular attention in Weimar days concerns fundamental rights and 
liberties. 

German studies The problem has already been studied, in a general way, by German 
state science expci ts such as Georg Jf.ij.inek, Die Erkldrung der Menschen 
und Biirgerrcchte (3rd ed. 1919) and System der subjektiven offentlichen 
Rechte (2nd ed 1903); Heinrich Gifsf, Die Grundreehte (1905); Othmar 
Bliiler, Die subjektiven offentlichen Rechte und ihr Schntz in der deutschen 
Vcrwaltungsprechung (1914); Ecmurdt, Die Grundreehte vom Wiener 
Kongress bis zur Gcgenwart (1913). 

However, the oppoitunity to make a thoroughgoing examination was not 
yet available, since* the German Constitution of 1871, contrary to the 
Frankfort Constitution of 1848 and the Prussian Constitution of 1850, not 
to mention those of other German stales in their majority, included no 
fundamental rights. In opposition to this tendency, the Weimar Con¬ 
stitution considered this problem as being of particular interest and, in its 
second part (Art. 109-105) under the title of “Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Germans”, laid down the most comprehensive list of fundamental 
rights ever included in a charter of this kind. Naturally enough, authors 
were not long in making an attentive analysis of these provisions both in 
general studies and in monographs on the separate problems they created. 
This discussion undoubtedly led to appreciable results, for instance the 
distinction drawn between genuine fundamental subjective rights and the 
numerous institutional guarantees and political promises with which they 
are protected in the Weimar Constitution. 10 
In Austria Austrian authors on state law have likewise studied with particular 
interest the problem of fundamental rights. However it was only natural, 
under the monarchy, that the centre of interest should be the rights of 
nationalities. A series of works of peculiar significance was devoted to 
this matter. 11 

In little post-war Austria this formerly important, indeed decisive 
problem gave way lo questions raised by the minority rights guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Saint Germain and paiallel agreements with the Succession 
States Writing devoted lo this group of questions has been less abundant 
in view of the reduced interest they offered for Austria. A synthetic survey 


9. Thus outside general, systematic works and commentaries, Hans Kft.sfn, 
Die Ihmdesexecution (1927) and “Verfassmigs- und VeiwallungsgcruhRbaiKeit im 
Dienste dos Bundosslaates” in Zcilschrifl filr Sehweizcrisrhcs Becht, 42nd year; 
Ludwig Aimmovk.ii, Die Prilfung der Gcseizc und Vetordnungen durch den aster - 
reichtschen Veifassungsgerichtshof (1924); Walter Ninuk.ii, “Der osterreirhisc lie 
Verfassungsrir htshof als Prfifer der Gcsctze und Verordnungen 4 * in Zentralblatt 
fiir die juridischc Praxis , 401 h year. 

10. Outstanding in this respect is Nipperdey's vast three-volume work Die 
Grundreehte und Grundpfhchten der Deutschen (1929-1932). Good monographs 
were also written on various fundamental law's. Suffice to mention here the two 
w'orks by G. Lriiiiioi.z and II. Ai.img, Die Gleichheit vor dem Gesetz, both of which 
were published in 1925. 

11. To quote only a few: Rudolf Springer (pseudonym of the then President 
of the Austrian Republic, Karl Rennf.ii), Der Kampf der dstcrreichischen Nationen 
um den Staat (1922) and Das Sclbstbcstimmungsrecht der Nationen in besonderer 
Anwendung auf Osterreich (2nd ed. 1918); Ludwig Gumplovicz, Das Becht der 
Nationalit&ten und Sprachen in Osterreich-Ungarn (1879); Fischf.l-Huc.fxmann, Das 
Becht dcr NationaliUltcn in Osterreich (1880); Fischel, Das nsterreichische Sprachen - 
recht (1901); Rudolf Herrnritt, Nalionalitdt und Becht. (1899); Karl Gottfried 
Hugei.mmw, Das Nationalitiitenrecht des alten Osteircich (1932). 
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of these problems is to be found in Carl Braunias, Die F orlentwicklung des 
altosterreichischon Nationalitiitentrechtes nach dem Kriege (1936). 


The main problem facing scholars here lies in the judicial interpretation, 
determination and definition of these fundamental types of legal adminis¬ 
trative systems, which serve to gather and to split up systematically 
increasingly abundant legal materials. 

Here again it is obvious that scientific research developed in accordance 
with practical requirements, which tended to become more and more 
exclusively those of the Stale itself. Thus, after the transition to a con¬ 
stitutional stale in Germany and Austria during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the most significant and topical pioblcms were those 
of self-go\ernment and administrative jurisdiction. 

German works devoted to these institutions arc many; perhaps the best 
all-round survey is Walter Jelljnkk’s Verwaltnngsrecht (3rd ed. 1931). 
Rudolf Gmisi’s famous woik Der Iiechlsiaat, written soon after the 
foundation of the Reich in 1871 is too well known to need more than a 
reminder of its insistence on administrative jurisdiction to complete and 
to crown the legal edifice of the stale, and of its influence on this institu¬ 
tion in practice. 

In Austria loo the institutions of self-government and administrative 
jurisdiction have been the centre of scientiiic interest. Administrative 
jurisdiction, in particular, was inlioduced into Austria, in 187(3 thanks to 
an exemplary initiative, the advantages of which arc still enjoyed today. 
It would be outside our present scope to explain why or to what extent 
this Austrian solution proved preferable to its Prussian counterpart. The 
model of this jurisdiction, the Austrian Court of Administrative Justice, 
never ceased to offer fresh problems to scholars interested in adminis¬ 
trative law. Proof of this is provided by the fact that, in bis four-volume 
work, Die rechtsbildendc Funklion der bstcrreichischen verwaltmigs- 
gerichtlichen Rcchlsprechnng (1925) Friederich Tezner, a brilliant 
theorist and for many years a member of the com l in question, was able 
to derive an entire system of Austrian administrative law from the 
jurisprudence of the court over a period of fifty years. 

Considerable research was undertaken with a view to the division and 
corresponding classification of the various administrative acts and the 
individual public rights thereby conditioned. The most exhaustive work 
devoted to this question is Karl Kormann’s System der rechtsgeschtiftlichen 
Staatsaktc , which is full of extremely rich material but far from satisfying 
as to its conclusions. It is certain that these problems, arising from the 
need for a proper division of administrative acts of public authority and 
the resulting legal relations, are still far from being settled. 

Remarkable studies were likewise written on defective administrative 
acts and the influence of jurisprudence in the public administrative field. 
The fundamental problem here involved is one concerning which authors 
no longer take a stand. 12 

No better illustration could be given of the way in which the scientific 
study of problems has been shaped by practical requirements than what 
is known as “free appraisal” in the administrative field. German writers 
on administrative law have not felt bound to analyse this problem with 
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12. Outstanding among monographs on administrative law arc: Edmund Bkr- 
natzik, Bcchtsprechung und materielle Bechlskraft (1885); Walter Jellinek, Der 
fehlerhaftc Staatsakt und seine Wirkungen (1908) and Gesetz, Gesetzesanwendung 
und Zwcckmtissigkeitserwiigung (1913); Ernst von Hippel, Untersuchungen zum 
Problem des fehlerha/len Staatsaktes (1924); Adolf Mei\kl, Die Lchre von der 
Bechtskraft (1923). 
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particular care, a fact explicable by the peculiar form of administrative 
law in Germany, where the problem involved never gave rise to practical 
difficulties. 

In Austria, on the contrary, a wealth of writing was devoted thereto by 
such authorities as Bernatzik, Tezner, von Laun and Merkl, who sought 
to define and circumscribe the concept of “free appraisal”. The reason 
for this lay in the fact that the administrative juridiction law excluded 
acts of “free appraisal” from the competence of the Court of Administrative 
Justice, with the result that jurisprudence was constantly called upon to 
rule whether acts, in given individual instances, belonged to this category 
or no. Thus scientific writing was compelled by judicial practice to solve 
a very difficult question. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, apart from these and other general 
questions, German and Austrian authors have sought to set out, in 
systematic form, the subjects of administrative law. To give anything 
like a complete list of works like these is out of the question in the space 
at our disposal. Suffice to say that the broadest survey is Walter Jellinek’s 
Verwaltungsrecht. 


The problems tackled by countless publications bearing the state science 
label cannot be summed up in a sentence. One has only to glance through 
the work which guided Georg Jellinek to realize how many different 
problems come under the heading of “General State Science”. 

The issue here at stake concerns the subject-matter involved in general 
state science. We propose to examine it briefly in the course of the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 

It should be added that, according to tradition, works on general state 
science also contain a historical survey of the various theories of the state. 
Such are those of Ludwig Gumplowicz, Geschichte der Staalstheorien (2nd 
ed. 1907); Adolf Menzel, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Slaatstheorien (1909). 
Menzel’s work is mainly interesting for the light it throws on the theory 
of the state in antiquity. 13 

The principal source of controversy, for many years past, has concerned 
the question whether general state science belongs to the field of sociology 
or to that of legal science, in other words whether the concept of Slate is to 
exist legally or sociologically. 


The sociological notion of the state was introduced into German-speaking 
countries by Ludwig Gumplowicz ’s Die Soziologische Staatsidee (2nd ed. 
1902), wherein the state is explained as being a sociological entity imposed 
by a victorious group upon a vanquished one and established in such a 
mannei as to perpetuate this domination. Authors who rallied round this 
conception were: Gustav Ratzenhofer, Wesen und Zweck der Politik (1893) 
and Die Soziologishe Erkenntnis, together with Franz Oppenheimer, whose 
work Der Staat (op. cit.) and Soziologische Staatslehre (1926) founded the 
doctrine of the violent origin of the class State. However the most 
voluminous work in this connection is Fritz Sander's Allgemeine Staatslehre 
(1936), the preface of which denounces as disastrous any pretension to 


13. In this respect one should also mention first and foremost: Die Geschichte 
der Staatslehre by Franz Oppenheimer who, in his book Der Staat (1909), deals with 
the problem from the sole point of view of the social classes to which these various 
philosophers of the State belonged; Karl Pribram, Entslehung der individualistischen • 
Staatsphilosophie (1912); Hermann Heller, Die politischen Ideenkreise der Cegen- 
wart (1926). 
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“treat state science as a branch of legal dogmatics on the part of those who 
have lost all notion of the State or who smother their knowledge under 
discussions which have nothing to do with the State.” The author then 
states his intention of engaging on a “relentless campaign” against this 
point of view. 

Entirely at variance with this sociological doctrine of the state is the pure 
doctrine of state and the law, first propounded by Hans Kelsen in his work 
on Ilauptproblcme dcr Staalsrechtlchre and completed in later studies on 
Der soziologische und dcr jurislischc Staatsbcgriff (1922), Allgemeine 
Staatslehre (1925) and Heine Rechtslehre (1928). Avoiding the pitfalls 
resulting from the opposition between the world of “being” and the world 
of “duty”, Ket.sen teaches that legal science is solely concerned with 
classifying systematically propositions of legal duty. The Stale, in his view, 
is simply the legal scheme of things considered as a unified whole. As. a 
consequence of this identity, state science is a legal science and state 
problems must be solved by normative means. 

To this fundamental dispute between the sociological and the legal 
doctrine of the state must be added a special branch of reseaich concerning 
the relations between right and might. 14 

The problem of natural law has recently been raised and several critics 
have upheld the validity of this law and sponsored its right to recognition, 
an inconceivable position in the old days. 15 

It would be superfluous to dwell at length on the fact that, during the 
period which preceded Nazism and particularly that which followed it, the 
problem of the “people of the state” was given a most prominent place 
in learned discussion. Nor shall we ,go into the works devoted to this 
matter unless it be to mention Rudolf von Latin's excellent study of Der 
Wandel der Tdeen , Staat und Volk als Ausserung des Wcltgeivisscns, which 
was the only work competing for the Institucio Paxtot prizes in Catalonia 
which was worth publishing. 

Before leaving these matters we shall briefly consider works devoted to the 
definition of the constitutional concept and to the difference between 
constitution and constitutional law. Outstanding among these productions 
are those already mentioned by Karl Schmitt, V erf assn ngslehre and Rudolf 
Smend, Vcrfassung und Verfassungsrecht (1928). While the pivot of Karl 
Schmitt’s work is his doctrine of the “legitimacy of a constitution”, the 
ulterior development of the latter was clue to Rudolf Smend’s doctrine of 
“integration” considered as the fundamental event in the life of the State. 
The basic thought which serves as Smend’s point of departure is defined 
by the author as follows: “The State is no motionless whole from which 
various vital manifestations arc seen to emanate laws, diplomatic acts, 
judgments, administrative acts. It exists, on the contrary, in these very 
manifestations inasmuch as the latter belong to a spiritual whole and also 
in the even more significant renewals and developments, the sole object of 
which is this whole. It lives and lives only in this process of everlasting 
renewal, becoming and gestation of another past; it is alive, to quote Renan’s 
well-known definition, thanks to a ‘plebiscite which repeats itself every 
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14. Among the great wealth of writing devoted to this group of questions the 
following must be mentioned: Rudolf Stammi.er, Rccht und Macht als Grundlagen 
der Staatswirksamkeit (1921); Rudolf von Laun, Recht und Sittlichkeit (1925); 
Friedrich Wteser, Das Gesetz der Macht (1926). 

16. Works devoted to outlining historical developments include, in addition to 
Otto Gierke’s capital study Johannes Althusius (3rd ed., 1906) : Adolf Mf.nzkl, 
Naturrecht und Soziologie (1912); W. Eckstein, Das antike Naturrecht (1926); 
Hans Kelsen, Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Naturrechtslchre und des Positi - 
vismus (1928); also, a good article by Johannes Sauter in Die Zeitschrift fdr 
Gffentliches Recht (6th year, p. 381 and ff.). 
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day’. This is the leading fact in the life of the state and can also be 
considered as its core, which I propose to call its integration.” There can 
be no doubt that Smend's doctrine of integration is among those which have 
enjoyed the most widespread favour in German-speaking countries. 


In the field of sociology only a few general surveys can be quoted from 
an immense wealth of writing. Setting aside the works of Gumplowicz, 
Ratzenhofer, Oppenheimer and Sander, already mentioned with reference to 
state science, the following authors should be noted: 

Albert Sciiaeffle, whose work on Bau und Leben des sozialen KOrpers 
(1876-78) seeks to found an organic sociology by numerous biological 
analogies. 

Ferdinand Tonnies, whose two books entitled Gcmeinschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft (1st ed. 1887, 8th ed. 1935) and Einfilhrung in die Soziologie (1931) 
enjoyed particular success. 

The founder of formal sociology, G. Simmel, maintains in his principal 
work, published in 1918, the doctrine according to which sociology should 
concern itself solely wilh the outer forms of human reationship. This 
doctrine is closely akin to that of L. von Wiese in his System der allgcmeinen 
Soziologie als Lehre von den sozialen Prozessen und den sozialen Gebilden 
dcr Menschen (1933). 

A. Vierkandt advises the use of phenomenological methods in sociology 
in his Gesellschajlslchre (1923). 

Max Weber’s work, especially his XVirtschaft und Gcsellschajt (1922), 
were of the utmost importance in the field of methodology. Sociology, 
according to this author, aims at a rational understanding of social actions 
and at a causal explanation of their development and outcome. He sees in 
the setting up of ideal types the principal means of furthering the grasp of 
social structures. 

Hans Freykr, in his Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft (1930) 
maintains that sociological thought proceeds from the historical character of 
social phenomena. 

The influence exerted, principally in Austria, by Otto Spann has been 
considerable; this writer favours an “integralist” doctrine in sociology in 
his Gesellschajtslehre (1914). 

A survey of remarkable clarity was that of Adolf Menzel in his Grundriss 
der Soziologie (1938). 


II. METHODS OF RESEARCH 

As pointed out previously, it was Paul Laband who enabled German 
scholarship to undertake a methodical study of positive constitutional law. 
In the foreword to the first edition of his Das Slaatsrecht des deutschen 
Reichs (1876-1882) he writes: “Our task consists of analysing the new 
public law relations which emerge and of discovering the general legal 
concept to which they are subject... On the other hand, the creation of a 
new legal institution, which is not subject to a higher and more general 
legal concept, is just as impossible as the discovery of a new logical force or 
the bringing to life of a new natural force.” Thus, in Laband ’s opinion, 
the task of state legal science would be to deduce, from the closed unity 
comprised by state legal science, a set of general legal concepts each of 
which could be made to subordinate the mass of legal phenomena falling 
under its sway. 

The scientific rdle of dogmatics in any given positive law consists, in 
Laband’s view, of this organization of legal institutions and of the reduction 
of every legal proposition to a set of general concepts and of the deduction 
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of the consequences thereby entailed. The task of jurisprudence must not 
be confused with other tasks, notably those of sociological explanation, 
philosophico-legal appraisal and political criticism. 

The work and teaching of Laband had a lasting effect on German and 
Austrian legal science. Scientific research gave a prominent place to legal 
dogmatics, as understood by Laband, and scholars considered it their most 
urgent duty to organize the law of every separate state into a watertight 
system. 

In conflict with this quest for methodological purity characteristic of 
legal dogmatics and exclusive of sociological considerations, a large body of 
German state science experts were soon to react. Thus Richard Thoma in 
his introduction to the Ilandbuch des deutschen Staatsrechts (1930), written 
in collaboration with Gerhard Anschutz, objects to Laband’s requirements 
on the ground that the method followed by him and the majority of 
scholars in his time was powerless to go beyond the limits of an exclusive 
and self-assigned positivism. On the contrary, the real task of state legal 
science consisted, in this view, “of determining in a positive spirit every 
legal institution quite as much as of regarding them as so many attempts 
to solve a political problem in the course of history”. A similar position was 
adopted, after World War I, by other well-known scholars, such as Rudolf 
Laun in his “Slaatsrechtlelirer und die Politik” (in Archiv f(lr tiffentliches 
Recht , new series, 1922, p. 45 and ff.); Heinrich Triepel in his inaugural 
speech as Rector of Berlin University, Staatsrecht und Politik (1926); Rudolf 
Smknd, Verfassung und Verfassungsrecht (1928), to quote only a few. In 
point of fact post-war developments, after 1918, likewise reveal that works 
on state legal dogmatics were increasingly open to political and sociological 
considerations. Later on politics werp to become more and more pre¬ 
dominant with the impending political advent of the Nazi regime. 

Austrian state legal science was also decisively influenced, both as to 
trends and methods, by the ideas of Paul L\band. However, the fact that 
dogmatic outlines of Austrian constitutional law excluded, with still greater 
severity, all sociological and political intrusion, must be imputed to the 
far-reaching influence of Hans Kelsen. It has often been stressed that 
Km. sen’s doctrine of pure law must be distinguished from the positivist 
conception of the xixth century. Positivism of the Laband type considered 
that the legal system of every state was a watertight compartment which 
admitted of no outside influence: it therefore claimed the solution of legal 
problems as well and thus led inevitably to still greater confusion. Kelsen’s 
method, on the contrary, insists upon absolute purity of method. While 
in no way denying the need for historical and sociological research nor for 
a critical attitude on constitutional policy, it refuses to confuse them with 
the purely formal and descriptive method, which alone is of value for legal 
analyses. 

Generally speaking, outlines of state law in Austria have observed a 
severely legal method. 1# 

From the eighties of the last century onwards, the prevailing method, 


16. So far as concerns the former monarchy: Julius Ulbrich, Das dsterreichische 
Staatsrecht (3rd ed. 1904); Rudolf von Herrnritt, Handbuch des dsterreichischen 
Verfassungsrechts (1910); Die kommentierte Gesetzesausgabe by Edmund Bernatzik: 
Die dsterreichischen Verfassungsgesetze (2nd ed. 1911). The influence of this 
method is still more marked in law books after World War I. Thus Hans Kelsen 
in collaboration with Georg Frohlich and Adolf Merkl, Kommentar zur Bundes- 
verfassung (1922); Adolf Merkl, Die Verfassung der Republik Deutschdsterreich 
(1919); Hans Kelsen, Qsterreichisches Staatsrecht (1923); Ludwig Adamovich, 
Grundriss des dsterreichischen Staatsrechts (1927; 4th ed. 1947j. 
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among German and Austrian authors concerned with the scientific study 
of public administration problems, has been a strictly legal one. Previously 
the pre-eminent method had been that known as the “state science method”, 
which, in conformity with Lorenz von Stein’s Administrative Doctrine 
(8 vols. 1866-1884) described existing institutions in the different branches 
of public administration, without seeking to interpret every question from 
a legal point of view. 

The champion and founder of the juridical method in the science of 
administrative law was Otto Mayer, whose principal works are: Theorie 
dcs JranzOsischen Verwaltungsrechts (1886) and Deutsches Verwaltungsrecht 
(1st ed. 1895-1896, 3rd cd. 1942). In these highly significant works, Mayer 
seeks to bring out the main institutions of administrative law and thus to 
create a “general section” of administrative law which alone enables the 
juridical interpretation of the various partial problems of administrative law 
to be effected. 

Tn the realm of administrative law, succeeding German auhors have 
followed Otto Mayer almost without exception. 17 

Among Austrian writers on administrative law the following are worthy 
of mention: Rudolf Hirrnritt, Grundlehrcn des Verwaltungsrechts (1921), 
Allgemcines Verwaltungsrecht (1921) as also their forbear Edmund 
Bernatzik, rtechtsprechung and materielle ftechtskrafl (1886). 

Differing in no way from works of a general character, all administrative 
studies devoted, in Germany and Austria, to questions of detail or to 
outlines of administrative law in such and such a State, also proceed from 
the same juridical method, that is to say, they seek to arrange and group 
appropriately existing legal subject-matter with the aid of the legal 
institutions they obtain. 

Naturally there are also polilical works on public administration, which 
examine the question of the tasks which public administration is called 
upon to undertake and the means it has to employ in the process. What 
matters, from the point of view of methodological purity, is that such 
works not be confused with outlines of existing law. 

The question at the heart of this discussion is whether the problems 
pertaining to the general science of the state concern sociology or juridical 
science, and whether sociological or juridical methods should consequently 
be used in research. 18 

Jeli.inek’s work on general state science was, for many years, the most 
influential book of its kind in the German-speaking countries. In the 
introduction to his treatise, Jellinek insists that general state science falls 
into a form of sociology closely related to the causal sciences and to a 
normative legal science of the state. This view is maintained throughout 
his book, which follows the normative legal method mainly in its research, 
while making full allowance for sociological considerations and for the 
outline of historical developments. 

Robert Schmitt adopts a similar point of view in a work of the same 
name. 

17. Thus in the first place: Fritz Fleiner, Institutionen dcs deutschen Verwal- 
tungsrechts (1928); Jeli.i.nfk, Verwaltungsrecht (op. cit.). 

18. Works of a general character include: Georg Jelmnek, Allgemeine Slaatslehre 
(3rd ed. 1914); Richard Schmitt, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1901); Hans Kelsen, 
Allgemeine Staatslehre (1925); Ludwig Waldecker, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1927); 
G. Salomon, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1931); Otto Kollreutter, Grundriss der alU 
gemeinen Staatslehre ; Fritz Sander, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1936). To the same 
class of works must be added Gumplowicz’s study, already mentioned, on the 
sociological doctrine of the state, Die soziologische Staatsidee and that of Franz 
Oppenhrimer, the 2nd volume of his Soziologie (1926); similarly remarkable studies 
by Rudolf Smend, Verfassung und Verfassungsrecht (1923) and Karl Schmitt, 
Verfassungslehre (1928). 
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In the preface lo his work on general state science, Kelsen expresses 
wholehearted agreement “with this trend of state theory, the most eminent 
German representatives of which are K. F. von Gerber, Laband and 
G. Jellinek”. This tendency aims at building up a strictly legal doctrine 
of state untrammelled by politics. Kelsen ’s work, mentioned above, 
maintains a singleness of purpose hitherto unequalled. The sub-titles of 
every chapter are symptomatic of the author’s will strictly to observe the 
methodological unity of his work and to remind the reader of the angle 
of his research (e.g. “Slate Science as Sociology”, “State Science as 
Politics”, “State Science as Law of the Slate”). 

The State, according to Kelsfn’s doctrine, is the legal scheme of tilings 
considered as a unified whole, that is to say, as an ideal system. It thus 
lends itself to two kinds of research: that which begins with questions of 
origin (dynamic research) and that which concerns, in the first place, the 
validity of the state involved (static research). The latter busies itself with 
problems of validity and the extent thereof (people, territory) together 
with the splitting up of the state in space: the former’s concern is with 
the initial phases of stale system involved, with its agencies and modes of 
creation. 

Kelsen’s doctrine has exerted a lasting influence over German and 
especially over Austrian state science. Notwithstanding this, the partisans 
of the sociological method have often been engaged in hitler conflict 
therewith. 

In German-speaking countries, the sociological doctrine of the slate was 
founded, as previously pointed out, by Ludwig Cumplowicz, whose most 
ouIslanding follower was Franz Oppknheimer in the second volume of his 
Sozioloyic. The sociological tendency also prevails in Allgemeine Staatslehre 
by Ludwig Waldeckfr and G. Salomon and in the works of Karl Schmitt 
and Rudolf Smend, though in a rather particular form. 

However, one must turn to Fritz Sander for uncompromising faith in 
the exclusive ability of the sociological method to solve general state science 
problems. Sander maintains that state science is not a legal one, and that 
therefore jurists have no claims to stale therein. General state science 
according to this conception, should be approached only from the sociological 
angle. Sander applies this principle with implacable logic in all his works, 
especially those on general state science. 

Controversy as to this methodological aspect of general state science 
cannot yet be considered closed. 
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Political Science in India 

by Angadipuram Appadorai 


I. INTRODUCTION 

Summary The study of Political Science in Indian Universities and colleges has been 
of teaching in vogue now for nearly forty years, although for quite a long time it was 
and, research generally included only as one subject out of six or seven in the History 
Course in the graduate and post-graduate courses. The added attention 
given lo the subject now—both on the teaching and research aspects—is 
evidenced by the fact that there are now specialized courses leading to a 
Master's Degree in politics in the universities at Agra, Allahabad, Benares, 
Bombay, Calcutta, East Punjab, Lucknow, Madras and Patna; there are 
Chairs in Political Science in at least six universities: Allahabad, Benares, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow and Patna; elsewhere, Readerships have been 
created for Politics and Public Administration e.g. in Madras; the writer 
knows one Research Institute, partly devoted to the study of Political 
Science, the Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics; and an Association 
called the Indian Political Science Association has been in existence since 
1938 with membership varying from 100 to 200. It meets in conference 
once a year at one university centre or another, and publishes The Indian 
Journal of Political Science. 

Lacunae While this added interest is all for the good—it has generally led to an 
appreciation of the academic aspects of politics—Indian scholars have 
themselves been the first to admit that contributions of Indian scholarship 
to fundamental thinking in Political Science have been somewhat 
disappointing; they have hardly enriched the analysis of political ideas or 
institutions with conclusions drawn from Indian experience. And this is 
to be regretted especially because the raw material for the study of political 
science, both political and non-political phenomena is abundant. That 
raw material, in the ultimate analysis, is provided by the social and 
economic milieu in which the State functions, and it is known that in 
India—and indeed in many parts of the East—this milieu has been in 
some ways different from the West, where the political theories studied in 
Indian unher&ities had their origin. The essential difference is that here is 
a society with the main features of its social organization and its traditions 
and social ideals inherited from a thousand years ago, but gradually 
changing, first, with the incoming of Islam and its social code and, later, 
with the coming of the British, the setting up of a new administrative 
structure, the introduction of English education, the growth of modern 
transport and industry and the increase of urbanization. Such political 
concepts as liberty, right, equality, justice, democracy, representation and 
sovereignty obviously need study and interpretation in terms of the 
experience of the society to which they have to apply, if they are to be 
realistic; the present writer feels that adequate justice has not been done 
to Political Science from this point of view. 

The inadequacy of a study unrelated to experience may be illustrated 
with reference to two topics; the growth of a governing class in India 
and the influence of caste on politics. The ancient Indian social organiza¬ 
tion made it the duty of one social class, the Kshatriyas, to govern the 
country, always depending for sound advice on government matters on 
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the priestly class—whose life was so ordered that disinterestedness could 
generally be cultivated and expected. By the twentieth century changes in 
social and political organization had made the way of life of these two 
classes very different from their old way of life, and yet the fundamental 
problem of the new India which was emerging, viz. who would take 
the place of the old governing classes in the new context and meet the 
needs of a growing democracy, has so far not been studied by any Indian 
political scientist of note. And similarly on caste and democracy, the 
subject, it is true, has attracted some attention as may be seen from later 
paragraphs, but not as much as its importance warrants. In a discussion 
on functional representation, for instance, it would certainly be appropriate 
to link it with the functional basis of caste; an adequate study on this 
subject is yet to be made. 

These two are but illustrations of the central defects in the thinking—and 
teaching—on Political Science in the country; the ideas that arc discussed 
and taught are borrowed from an experience that is in some ways different 
from our own; and while the ideas are in some ways applicable to the 
circumstances here—as political Science has clearly universal aspects—they 
do not take into account those features of social and political organization 
in the country which should obviously be taken into account in an adequate 
theory of the State. One doubts, indeed, whether what is taught is fully 
grasped; it is obvious that without the pre-requisite of a clear grasp, 
fundamental research cannot develop. It is not necessary in this context 
to go into the reason for this backwardness in the development of this 
important social science in India. It may be that, generally speaking, 
the social conditions of an unfree country are not conducive to free and 
constructive thinking in the fundamentals of social organization. If this 
reasoning is correct, it should give hope that from now on, with the 
achievement of the country’s freedom, political scientists should be able to 
develop a theory of the State out of the experience which is theirs and 
contribute something of value to the science. 


II. CONTENTS 

Not many attempts have been made here to delimit the field of Political Contents of 
Science; but one such attempt, made in Foundations 0 / Political Science Political Science 
by S. V. Koc.ekar, is really significant. The present writer, at any rate, 
agrees with the conclusion reached by Mr. Kogekar viz., Political Science, 
if it is to deserve the name, must become a positive science, not a normative 
one; it must be concerned with its true function, i.e. a study of the organ¬ 
ization of society in its widest sense, including all organizations, the family, 
the trade union and the State, with special reference to one aspect of 
human behaviour, the exercise of control and the rendering of obedience, 1 
“The aim of the political scientist in objectively studying the methods of 
regulation and control of social relationships and the nature of the coercive 
agencies and the act of submission is to seek for general principles of 
organization. In the objective political science here emphasized the 
evaluation of social relationship has no place. Nor is this approach 
consistent with too much pre-occupation with the State. 

“All other associations which give rise to social relationships, like the 
Church and the trade union, will be considered equally with the Cabinet 
and the Parliament as instances of organization. The scope of political 
science is thus at once enlarged and restricted by this approach. It is 
enlarged because every act of organization is brought within its purview, 


1. “Foundations of Political Science", in Historical and Eoonomic Studies. 
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whatever the purpose of that organization. It is restricted in that it is 
shorn of its moral pretensions which cannot be objectively examined.” 

In books on political science written by Indian scholars, the delimitation 
indicated above does not appear to have been borne in mind. We shall 
examine (heir content under four heads; Political theory; Government; 
Parties, Groups and Public Opinion; and International Relations. 


Political Theory The works under Political Theory which are of any significance are those 
which deal with the political theory of ancient India; 2 few contributions 
have come to the notice of the present writer which attempt a theory of the 
modern State. 

In general they examine the basis of the State in ancient India, more 
specially basing their analysis on the well known texts on polity, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, /he Dharma Sutras, the Dharma Sastras and their 
commentators and the Niti Sastras. With Beni Prasad, it may be said that 
political theory in ancient India was essentially a theory of the art of 
government, seeking above all to guide the practical course of administra¬ 
tion and touching only incidentally on the deeper problems of political 
obligation, the foundation of the State or the rights of man. The State 
has an ultimate spiritual purpose: its ideal is the attainment of salvation 
(moksa ) through dharma , artha and karma; a well-conducted government 
forms the basis without which the aggregate spiritual progress of the 
people in an orderly and effective way is not possible. In their fundamental 
assumptions, Hindu writers romc somewhat near the idealism which we 
associate with the Greeks and which found a resurrection in Roussfau to 
form the basis of idealistic philosophy in Germany and England. Hindu 
social theory does not take society, or the State, and the atomic individual 
respectively. Here is no individuality to be fenced round against the 
impact of social forces. Society is not a mere conglomeration of men and 
women. It is a working conception of life. As Plato said of the State, 
it is a conception which guides every living member in the performance of 
his functions. Individuality derives its worth and significance from its 
contribution of service to the universal whole. At the same time, the 
Government is not omnipotent; its purpose is to protect society and to 
maintain the scheme of social organization as laid down in the sacred 
texts; it is therefore bound by divine and natural law. Political power is 
a trust; the sovereign must regard himself and behave as the agent of the 
common good. 

It is also noteworthy that ideas similar to the Social Contract theory 3 4 are 
found in ancient Hindu Texts. Thus it is stated in the Maha Bharata 4 that 
when people without government found themselves destroying one 
another as the larger fishes devour the smaller, they assembled together 
and made samayiah (an agreement) agreeing to expel from their midst 
persons guilty of anti-social acts and those who would break the compact. 

Hindu theory has little to say on the forms of government; it accepts 


2. Among others, see: U. N. OnosnAi., History of Hindu Political Theory; 
S. V. Venkatswara, Indian Culture through the Ages , Vol. II; Beni Prasad, The 
State in Ancient India ; Beni Prasad, The Theory of Government in Ancient 
India; B. K. Sarkar, Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus; A. K. Sen, 
Studies in Hindu Political Thought; S. Sen, Political Philosophy of Habindranalh ; 
H. IS. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity; J. J. Anjaria, The Nature and 
Grounds of Political Obligation in the Hindu State; Anantla K. Coomaraswamy, 
Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of Government; 
N. N. Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity and H. K. Sherwani Studies in fhe 
History of Early Muslim Political Thought and Administration. 

3. Ilyas Ahmed, Social Contract and the Islamic State (Allahabad, 1944). 

4. Santi Parva, LXVII. 
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monarchy as the government and glorifies it as the sustainer of justice, 
order, righteousness and life itself. 

We have stated earlier that there are few significant contributions made 
by Indian political scientists to the modern theory of the State; to four 
specific aspects of politics, however, some noteworthy contribution has been 
made, though it should be added, the bulk of the conlribution comes not 
from professional students of Political Science but from the great leaders 
of India—Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. These aspects are: 

(а) The use of non-violence in politics; 

(б) Rights; 

(c) Nationalism; 

(d) Democracy. 

The contribution of Mahatma Gandhi to the science of Politics is now well- The use of 
known to the world; it relates essentially to method and is this; a moral non-violence 
end cannot be achieved by immoral means; pacifism, non-violent action, in Politics 
is the means that alone should be relied upon for settling disputes within 
or between nations wherever reason and persuasion have proved unavailing 
in the righting of wrong. Non-violent non-co-operation with the doer of 
injustice—whether it be the Government within the State, or an aggressive 
Stale outside the borders of the State—is the only right way. It means: 

“do not obey an unjust law”, though, before resorting to disobedience, all 
constitutional methods must be tried for changing the law; instead of 
resisting a law violently, adopt the principle of passive civil disobedience 
and suffer all the penalties attached to such disobedience; do not co-operate 
with educational institutions, courts, etc., established by such an unjust 
Government; and, as a final resort, also refuse to pay the taxes demanded 
by the Government. Co-operation with such a Government by making use 
of such institutions or paying taxes would be co-operation with injustice, 
with what is wrong. Civil disobedience involves suffering for the resister, 
even to the point of suffering torture and death; but when such resistance 
is motivated by love, tolerance and faith in the justice of the cause, it is 
bound to succeed. It is the non-violence of the strong, not of the weak, 
that the Mahatma preaches. Is non-violence, then, effective? Gandhiji 
would only say that it is bound to be effective if it is actuated by love 
and truth. Moreover, for the doctrine of non-violence, it may well be 
argued that the opposite method, viz of meeting force with force, has 
been tried all through human history and it has brought mankind nearer 
to the abyss of total destruction. The other method can certainly be tried. 

As Gandhiji has said: “Tit for tat is the law of the brute or unregenerate 
man. Such men have had their day. The world is sick of the application 
of the law of the jungle. It is thirsting for the brave law of love for 
hate, truth for untruth, tolerance for intolerance. If this law of regenerate 
man is not to rule the world, it is thrice doomed.” 

Horace Alexander has pointed out 5 one difficulty about extending the 
application of pacifist doctrine from domestic policy to the life of States: 
whereas in the sphere of non-violent resistance to injustice within a country, 
one man alone, or even a few, can start such a resistance alone and so 
demonstrate its value, the disarmed State, which has resolved to live 
courageously in a world of armed Stales, can only come into being when 
there is a very widespread conviction among its people that such 
disarmament is good and right. The whole level of public morale must be 
raised to something far above what any nation has yet reached before the 
great majority of a nation will be courageous enough to face the world 


5. India Quarterly, Vol. Ill, p. 391. 
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unarmed. The difficulty is a real one, but as Horace Alexander himself 
has said, that is all the more reason why all who care for world peace should 
give this matter their most earnest attention. 

Gandhiji’s political philosophy has other aspects into which we need not 
enter here. The interested studont will turn to his writings and in 
particular Young India , Hari jan, and My Experiments with Truth . It 
may also be mentioned that the bulk of his writings have been published 
in a classified form in 6 volumes in the Gandhi Series : I. To the student; 
II 2. The Woman; III 2. The Hindus and Muslims; IV 2. The Princes 
and their people; V 2. The Protagonists of Pakistan, and VI 2. The 
World at War. Of these in the present context, Vol. VI is the most 
helpful. 6 

Rights Two monographs may be noted under this head: Ramaswamy, Funda¬ 
mental Rights and Setavald, War and Civil Liberties. The theme of the 
former is the utility of the inclusion of a declaration of fundamental rights 
in a constitution; the subject is examined in the light of the experience of 
the United States, and a mass of judicial decisions in that country are 
discussed with a view to drawing up a declaration for the new Indian 
Constitution. War and Civil Liberties examines how civil liberties suffered 
in war time and the efforts made by the citizen and the courts of Law to 
preserve them. The book is in the tradition of The New Despotism, and the 
conclusion arrived at by the author is that the freedom of the individual can 
only be founded in what has been called the Rule of Law: “The Rule of 
Law can only be ensured by real power being maintained in the Legislature 
and by the Executive being entirely subordinated to it. Protection against 
the inroads of the Executive on the fundamental rights of the citizen can 
in some measure be secured by making these rights a part of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the State, so that if these rights are threatened or encroached upon, 
the citizen could always invoke the protection of the courts. And yet such 
safeguard contained in the Constitution or in the laws of the country, 
though helpful, can never be the real safeguard of the liberty of the 
citizen... It is only a perpetual and vigilant awareness in the citizen of 
his rights and a passionate desire to exercise them that can keep alive the 
individual liberties of the citizen in a world seething with forces having 
a tendency to encroach upon and engulf these rights.” 

Nationalism The words “nation”, “nationalism” and “nationality” have been among 
the most difficult to define in Political Science, and as is well-known, their 
content has also varied from time to time. Perhaps the following 
description of a nation by E. II. Carr is widely accepted. 

The term “nation” has been used to denote a human group with the 
following characteristics: 

(a) The idea of a common government whether as a reality in the 
present or past, or as an aspiration for the future; 

(b) A certain size and closeness of contact between all its individual 
members; 

(c) A more or less defined territory; 

(d) Certain characteristics (of which the most frequent is language) 
clearly distinguishing the nation from other nations and non-national 
groups; 


6. The following publications may also bo mentioned as being of some use to 
the understanding of Gandhiji’s contribution to political thought: Vinobha Bhavr, 
Swarajya Sastra, the Principles of a non-violent political order; N. K. Bose, Studies 
in Gandhism; G. N. Diiawan, Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi; R. R. Dtwa- 
xar, Satyagraha, Its Technique and History; A. C. Das Gupta, Non-violence, The 
Invincible Power; G. B. Kbiplani, The Gandhian Way; K. G. Mashbuwala, Practical 
Non-Violence; Gaganvihari Mehta, The Conscience of Nation or Studies in Gandhism ; 
and B. Pattabhz Sjtafiamayya, Gandhi and Gandhism, A Study. 
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(c) Certain interests common to the individual members; 

(/) A certain degree of common feeling or will, associated with a 
picture of the nation in the minds of the individual members. 

Has Indian experience or thought anything to contribute towards the 
clarification of the concept ? 

On three specific points, Indian experience is worth consideration. 

First: What are the factors that facilitate the growth of nationalism 
especially in a country relatively undeveloped and under foreign domina¬ 
tion, and what are the factors which retard it ? These are studied 
carefully by A. R. Desai in Social Background of Indian Nationalism. 

Indian experience suggests that education, quicker means of transport and 
communication, urbanization, administrative unification, the rise of new 
social classes, and the growth of nation States elsewhere can all be 
favourable factors, in addition to the mistakes of the foreign government, 
and the natural desire of the people over whom they rule for self-govern¬ 
ment. The same experience also suggests that a policy of concessions 
and counterpoise, of favouring one group against another, also creates 
complications in the maturing of a healthy nationalism. 

A second point of interest is the place of religion in the fostering of 
national sentiment. In the description of a nation given above, emphasis 
is placed on language among the characteristics which distinguish one 
nation from others; the debate on partition of India from 1930 to 1947 
suggests that language may not, in all States, be so important a factor 
in the fostering of nationalism as religious sentiment, and the introduction 
of separate electorates. 

The third is the thought implicit, in the political philosophy of 
Rabindranath Tagore. In Nationalism, which consists mainly of three 
essays entitled Nationalism in the West, Nationalism in Japan , and 
Nationalism in India, Tagore puts forth the view that nationalism is a 
great menace and for this reason: a nation, he says, is the aspect of a 
whole people as an organized power. This organization incessantly keeps 
up the insistence of the population on becoming strong and efficient. 

But this strenuous effort after strength and efficiency drains man’s 
energy from his higher nature, where he is self-sacrificing and creative. 

For thereby man’s power of sacrifice is diverted from his ultimate object, 
which is moral, to the maintenance of this organization, which is 
mechanical. Yet, in this he feels all the satisfaction of moral exaltation 
and therefore becomes supremely dangerous to humanity. “He feels 
relieved of the urging of his conscience when he can transfer his 
responsibility to this machine which is the creation of his intellect and 
not of his complete moral personality. By this device the people which 
loves freedom perpetuates slavery in a large portion of the world with 
the comfortable feeling of pride of having done its duty: men who are 
naturally just can be cruelly unjust both in their act and their thought, 
accompanied by a feeling that they are helping the world to receive its 
deserts; men who are honest can blindly go on robbing others of their 
human rights for self-aggrandizement, all the while abusing the deprived 
for not deserving better treatment.” 

Political scientists in India naturally have something to say, on Democracy 
democracy, specially in relation to the particular social and economic 
conditions in the country. Among the more important of the tracts may 
be mentioned Beni Prasad, The Democratic Process , K. M. Panikkar, Caste 
and Democracy and B. P. S. Roy, Parliamentary Government in India , and 
the present writer’s Revision of Democracy and Democracy in India . The 
social structure of India, notwithstanding the poverty and illiteracy, and 
notwithstanding the caste system, is not inimical to the spread of 
democracy. Poverty and illiteracy are removable by a popular government; 
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and caste, it is often forgotten, does provide a social equality, within 
groups, which, if extended to a large sphere, would be definitely helpful. 
These and other aspects of the problem are discussed with great interest 
in the books mentioned above. In Revision of Democracy , the present 
writer has also raised two issues, whether liberty, more than equality, is 
the basis of democracy, and whether the function of leaders in a democracy 
is merely to follow popular wishes or to lead the people to a more 
enlightened view than they are normally likely to have on the complex 
problems of the day. 


Government A book which is really on the borderland between political theory and 
political institutions is The Making of the State by Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy. 
Devoted to historical politics, it examines, on the basis of sound historical 
material, the factors which have gone into the making of the State: land, 
religion, custom and law, institutions like the family, slavery, caste and 
property, government, ideas like liberty, equality and justice, and inter¬ 
nationalism. “Its special claim to publication”, soys the author, “rests 
on the fact that the making of the State is studied from the stand¬ 
point of India, and that the facts and illustrations are taken largely from 
Indian and Eastern political experience.” 

Public admini$tra- Considerable attention has been devoted by Indian Scholars to the study 
tion and local of the organization of government in India—both in historical and modern 
government times. Of those which relate to government in ancient and medieval 
times, the more important are P. Banfrjee, Public Administration in 
Ancient India: V. R. Ramachandra Diksiiitar, Hindu Administrative 
Institutions; S. Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, Evolution of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions in South India; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Colas ; R. K. Mockerji, 
Local Government in Ancient India; U. N. Giiosiial, History of Hindu 
Public Life; J. H. Qukkkshi, The Administrative System of the Sultanate 
of Delhi and J. Sarkar, Moghal Administration. 

Constitution G. N. SiNon, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and. National Develop¬ 
ment, M. Ruthnaswamy, Some Influences of the British Administrative 
system in India and B. G. Sapre, the Growth of Indian Constitution and 
Administration are authoritative presentations of the development of the 
Constitution since 1(500; D. N. IUnfrjfe, Indian Constitution and Its 
Actual Working , and N. S. Pardasanj, IIow India is Governed are excellent 
analyses of the Constitution during the days of the gradual introduction 
of responsible government; M. Ramaswamy, Law of the Constitution is a 
competent study of the Constitution of 1935 by a legal mind and may 
perhaps be considered a definitive work on the subject. 7 
Other topics Now on specific topics: A. B. Rudra, The Viceroy and Governor General 
of India must be considered an able monograph on the Central Executive. 
A systematic study of local government does not as yet seem to have been 
attempted; by far the best study known to the present writer is Local 
Boards in the Madras Presidency by M. Venkatarangiah; it shows the 
difficulties in the efficient administration of local bodies and gives 
suggestions for a proper adjustment of relations between the popularly 
elected local council, the elected Chairman and the permanent Civil Service; 
the communal problem is examined best in Beni Prasad, India’s Hindu - 
Muslim Question, B. R. Ambedkar, Pakistan or Partition of India , Humayan 
Kabir, Muslim Politics, K. B. Krishna, The Problem of Minorities or 
Communal Representation in India, and Ashoka Metha and Achuyt 
Patwardhan, Communal Triangle in India. The problem of separation of 


7. See also: Sivaswamy Aiyar, Indian Constitutional Problems (Bombay, 1928); 
M. R. Palande, Indian Administration (Bombay, 1947). 
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executive from judiciary, which still evokes considerable interest, is dealt 
with in N. G. Hoy, The Separation of Executive and Judicial Powers in 
British India; the same author has also a useful volume on The Indian 
Civil Service. 

The important subject of Indian stales is studied in a number of books; 
perhaps it is sufficient to refer to three of them: K. M. Panikkar, The 
Evolution of British Policy towards Indian Stales , D. K. Sen, Indian States; 
Their Status, Rights and Obligations, and N. D. Varvdachanar, Indian 
States. On federalism, the best book published in India known to the 
writer is M. Venkatarangiau, Federalism in Government. 8 

Mention may finally be made of a novel experiment in government tried 
in Indian provinces from 1921-1937, viz. dyarchy. The essence of the 
system is a division of the provincial Executive into the Reserved Half and 
the Transferred Half, the one responsible through the Secretary of State 
for India to the British Parliament and electorate for the administration 
of certain matters of government, the other responsible through the 
Legislative Council to an Indian electorate for the administration of certain 
other subjects. The experiment is full of lessons for the future, especially 
when an attempt is made to train a people for self-government. Tho 
subject is dealt with on the basis of all the available evidence in the present 
writer’s Dyarchy in Practice. 


Political Parties with special reference to India by G. V. Ciiandraskkiiaran 
is perhaps the hest available monograph on the subject. After an analysis 
of the organization and working of political parties in modern democracies, 
the author discusses the organization and programme of the Congress 
Party, the Muslim League and the Communist party, and concludes with 
the view that political parties in India would develop much as they have 
developed in other countries. Parties based on differences of religion and 
community will tend to disappear and parties based on genuine social and 
economic issues will take their place. The recent formation of the Socialist 
Parly, distinct from the Congress Party, may be regarded as being in 
accordance with this anticipation. 9 

A later publication entitled Indian Political Parties , by N. V. Rajkumar 
is more up-to-date and comprehensive; it gives an account of fourteen 
parties, grouping them under: (a) Non-Communal Parties (8), and ( b ) 
Communal Parties (6). Dr. Rajkumar also stresses the need for the 
growth of genuine political parties and pleads for the formation of a strong 
opposition party, so that parliamentary government can work properly. 

An important thesis entitled The Individual and the Group , by B. K. 
Mallik must also be mentioned in this connection. It is a sociological 
analysis of the nature of a group, with particular reference to groups in 
Hindu Society, and to the Hindu-Muslim problem. 


The study of international relations in India is still in its infancy; the 
formation of the Indian Council of World Affairs in 1943 has to some 
extent stimulated this study. The Council has published a series of 
pamphlets entitled India and the World covering such topics as The 
Future of Burma t Indian Emigration to America, and Bretton Woods and 
After. It runs a quarterly journal called India Quarterly ; articles in this 
are devoted primarily to international relations—recent issues of the 
journal contained expert articles on Communism in Asia, Australia's 
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8. See also: D. R. Gadgil, Federal Problem in India (Poona, 1947). 

9. Narendra Deva, Socialism and the National Revolution (Bombay, 1946). 
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foreign policy, Recent Political Developments in Korea, The United Nations 
Trusteeship system, British Foreign policy and the Teaching of Inter¬ 
national Relations in the United Kingdom. The Council’s publications 
include the following monographs: Regionalism and Security , Asia in 
the Modern World and The International Position of India's raw materials. 

Evidence of interest in international relations is supplied also by the 
following books: P. B. Bagchi, India and China , Taraknath Das, India in 
World Politics , Kalidas Nag, India and the Pacific World t K. M. Panixkar, 
The Future of South-East Asia ; T.K. Vrnkataraman India and Her Neigh¬ 
bours , M. L. Roy Choudhry, Egypt in 1946 , Madan Gopae, India as a World 
Power , S. V. Puntambekar, India's Foreign Policy , Iqbal Singh, India's 
foreign policy and Majtjndar and Karve, Racial Problem in Asia. 


III. METHODS AND SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH 

If, as the present writer believes, political science should, as indicated in 
section II above, be a positive science and thereby become an objective 
study, the method suitable is obviously the inductive one—and the 
conclusions arrived at will be based on a study of the facts. These facts, 
let it be insisted, should be drawn from as wide a range as possible— 
history, observation of contempory facts and experience, the records of 
Government transactions, the proceedings of the legislature and party 
meetings, the records available of the activities of all organizations, govern¬ 
ment and non-government, the expression of public opinion on govern¬ 
ment actions, the Reports of Committees etc. In fact there is no dearth 
of material in India for the study of political science; the present writer’s 
experience when he studied the materials for his Dyarchy in Practice is 
that they are copious and almost unmanageable unless more facilities 
are made available to the research student by way of helpful guides and 
indexes. And he has recently suggested to the Indian Political Association, 
the preparation of: 

(i) A guide to the use of Government publications and records—with 
special reference to the data for Political Science. 

(n) A reader’s guide to the proceedings of the Indian Parliament, the 
provincial legislatures and the proceedings of local bodies. 

(in) A guide to the records relating to Parties. 

(iv) A guide to the records relating to the activities of all organizations 
—other than government—such as Trade Unions, voluntary associations 
of all sorts—which would be helpful for the study of Political Science. 

The Secretariat of the Indian Council of World Affairs itself is taking up 
the preparation of a Guide to International Documents—for use by scholars 
Interested in international relations. 

The themes which await investigation by competent political scientists 
in India are innumerable; the present writer would give priority to the 
following: 

(i) The Political Education of the Citizen: the adequacy of the means 
now available for the education of the citizen in his duties and rights. 

( 11 ) The legal rights and duties of citizenship in India. 

(iii) Municipal Councils in India. 

(iv) The working of Panchayats. 

(v) The working of Local Boards. 

(vi) The Individual and the Group :—the extent and preparedness of 
the member to sacrifice his interests for the sake of the association of 
which he is a member. 

(vn) The influence of property upon government. 

(vui) The governing class in India. 
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(ix) Recent changes in the structure of social organization with special 
reference to: (a) the influence of birth or occupation, and (b) the 
influence of religion on life and conduct. 

(x) The organization of society based on non-violence; its meaning, 
and factors in India which may help or retard the realization of such a 
society. 

(xi) The machinery of government: its adequacy for the tasks it has to 
fulfil in modern times. 

(xn) Nepotism and corruption. 

(xiii) The administration of nationalized industries. 

(xiv) Political methods—the methods available to the citizen for the 
redress of wrongs—and the methods available to government for the loyal 
implementation of decisions. 

(xv) The effect of public opinion on government—how government 
keeps in touch with public opinion and evaluates it, and to what extent 
it responds. 

(xvi) Political leadership. 

(xvn) The training of the civil servant. 

(xviii) Loyalty to the group and loyalty to the State. 

(xix) Incentives for service to the community. 

(xx) The provision of social services in India by the State and their 
effect on (a) individual incentive to work and (b) the structure of the 
family. 


IV. TERMINOLOGY 

The only remark which the present writer has to make in this connection 
is that the term Public Administration needs to be given a more precise 
meaning than is often the case in India. It has often been used as more 
or less synonymous with the whole field of government which, of course, 
is misleading; Palanije, A Textbook of Indian Administration, for instance, 
has the following contents: Home Government, Central Government, the 
Federation under the Act of 1935. Provincial Government; General, 
including Local Self-Government. Land Revenue, Education, Famine 
Relief and Irrigation. 

It would be more correct if we kept to the definition of public admini¬ 
stration as the execution in non-judicial matters of the law or will of the 
State as expressed by competent authority. 


New Delhi. 
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All complex societies have their own body of political practice. The 
majority of them use ideologies to express their concept of what that 
practice should be. Only a few of them have evolved a true political 
science. There arc always men to govern and others to interpret the acts 
of the governors, either glorifying or denigrating them. However, there 
arc not always men with a sufficient degree of detachment, interest and 
information to describe how in fact the community runs public affairs. 

What distinguishes books properly classified as political science from the 
bulk of works on the way in which men are or should be governed ? If 
the idea of science is stressed, it may be said that the essential feature is 
the observer’s concern to ascertain or to analyse rather than to assess values. 
If the idea of politics is stressed, probably the essential characteristic is the 
delimitation of a field of research neglected by other social sciences and 
warranting the evolution of a distinct discipline, connected, of course, with 
the others (all the social sciences are perpetually exchanging between 
themselves and teaching each other), but relatively autonomous (in the 
sense that sociology and economics are autonomous). 

Each of these two features calls for comment. Clearly the classical 
distinction between objective observation and evaluation is inadequate 
to distinguish science from ideology: mere impartiality between the parties 
is not science. Science further demands: 

1. An effort to apply a vigorous method of establishing or collecting 
the facts as opposed to taking the official or press versions of universally 
known facts. To take an instance, it is easy enough to sketch a “profile” 
of a political party on the basis of the pronouncements of its Congresses, 
voting in Parliament and acquaintance, more or less superficial, with a 
particular leader or member of the party. A true scientific analysis would 
require the study, in some cases statistical, of the membership of the party 
(social origin, professions), the achievement of a career in the party, the 
division of authority between central and local organizations, etc. 

2. An endeavour to express the above facts in a practice terminology 
which shall, as far as possible, be valid, if not universally, at least in a 
proportion of other cases. The criteria used in the analysis of the structure 
and functioning of a particular party should normally be applicable to the 
other parties of the same or other countries. This leads directly to the not 
unimportant deduction that there is a definite connexion between the 
establishment of the facts and the premises assumed, i. e., the angle from 
which the facts are viewed and the questions raised. How does one 
gain promotion in a party ? What type (psychological or social) of man 
is likely to succeed in a given party ? Answering these questions amounts 
to establishing certain facts, but the facts are not instantly apparent; they 
will not be found unless deliberately sought. On occasion a single word or 
speculation has given a rich harvest of facts simply because of the wide 
ramifications of the quesion it raised. 

3. An endeavour to analyse and explain the facts. By analysis is 
meant the demonstration of how institutions operate and how the various 
groups and organs of an institution or society fit in with one another. 
The explanation may take many forms: it may consist in showing the com- 
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mon ground or interaction of different series of phenomena (the party 
system and the constitution, the constitution and the economic system, etc.), 
or it may consist in applying to a given political situation the categories 
and procedures of psychology or psycho-analysis, etc. 

4. Possibly an attempt to pass beyond the analysis of specific groups, Comparative 
institutions or societies, if not to the deduction of political laws comparable typology 
to the laws of natural science, at least to the definition of the main types 
of political system and their social and economic characteristics. The 
ambition of philosophers, whether they sought to grasp the enduring prin¬ 
ciples or merely to understand past history, has ever been to achieve a 
comparative typology of political institutions. Political science has the 
same ambition, at least for the future, and thus necessarily approximates to 
the normative theory and to the philosophy of history. 

The above outline of its objectives is enough to show why, in our day 
at least, and perhaps by its very nature, political science is in flux. The 
distinction between scientific and noil-scientific political writings is relative 
and variable. There is no essay on government, however polemical or 
normative, which does not include items of true observation or valid 
analysis. There is no academic treatise which is not, more than once, in 
danger of going beyond the established facts, of pushing a proposition 
beyond what the evidence warrants or of suggesting a reform which has 
its origin in the writer’s unadmitted predilections. At this date it would 
be idle to claim to make a clear distinction between scientific works and 
literacy, polemical, ethical, etc. essays. However, note should be taken 
of the fairly definite and vigorous tendency for political writings to 
approximate to the scientific ideal of vigour in establishment of the facts, 
formulation of theory, analysis, explanation and comparison. It should 
be added that, according to the different countries, this “science-ward” 
tendency will be chiefly manifest either in the shape of vigour in observa¬ 
tion (leaning to empiricism) or of search for reasons (leaning to abstrac¬ 
tion) . 

The emergence of a relatively independent social science of politics An autonomous 
implies the discovery either of virgin ground or of a special approach, political science 
precisely as in the case of the other social disciplines. The still continuing 
debates on sociology did and do revolve around similar questions. Was 
sociology no more than a special way of looking at facts already under 
consideration by the other social sciences P Was sociology the science of 
society as a whole? Had it an exclusive territory of its own like the 
other specialized disciplines? Gradually it came to be recognized that each of 
these three views had a degree of validity, and that there were the sociological 
method available to all specialists, at least a notional sociology of society as 
a whole, and a sciological approach to certain phenomena not so far covered 
by other disciplines. (“Wissonssoziologie”, “Beziehungslehre” of von Wiese, 
the sociology of classes, contacts of civilizations, etc.) 

Political science, too, has its special line of approach, its virgin territory, 
and its new criteria for synthesis. The constitution, public assemblies, 
local government and international relations alike have been for long the 
subject-matter of jurists and historians. Political science would cover the 
same ground, but would be concerned primarily with the facts and their 
inter-connexion. However, certain subjects, e.g. political parties, elections, 
relations between the individual citizen and the government, belong almost 
exclusively to the realm of political science. Finally, all these diverse 
subjects are deemed to be a single discipline when a unifying principle is 
discovered. It would be hard to draw a rigid line between political socio¬ 
logy and political science, as both are dealing with the same facts and 
both alike claim to observe, to analyse and to explain. Political science 
has gradually become distinct from sociology whin it involves investigations 
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of such scope and variety as to make it a full-time occupation and where, 
in addition, a specifically political angle has become apparent. 

Definition It would be rash to attempt to define the term “politics” in a few words; 
of Political Science its use is as widespread and long-standing as it is ambiguous. Firstly, it 
covers every thing relating to the government of societies, i. e. to official 
relations between the individual and the group. In another sense it means 
the pyramid of authority which evolves within all numerous and complex 
communities. The independence of political science achieves recognition 
in direct proportion to its success in finding words to express the different 
modes of this struggle for power, and above all, in proportion as it postu¬ 
lates the structure of authority as a basic fact to which all other social 
phenomena must be related to render them intelligible. In a third sense 
political science is a way of studying society as a whole from the special 
point of view of the organization and functioning of the institutions of 
government. 

Political Science This brief analysis makes no claim to cither originality or depth; it will, 
in France however, enable us lo define the chief characteristics of political science 
as it is in France. One point must be made to begin with: in France there 
is no “political science” in the singular. The term used is “political and 
moral (or political, economic and social) sciences”. Political science is 
not recognized either as a scientific discipline or as a university school. 
This fact must be our starting point in our search for causes and 
consequences. 

Generally speaking, it is true lo say that the lines of demarcation between 
the various humanistic sciences are in most cases dictated as much by 
the actualities of a society as by the requirements of science. Of the 
social actualities Iwo arc of special importance; the university system and 
the interest a particular community takes in itself. Whatever may be 
thought, a community does not naturally tend to regard its own institu¬ 
tions as a subject for scientific investigation, which usually entails a 
measure of criticism or at least of “disillusionment”. Institutions cease to 
be sacred from the moment they aie given their true precedence among 
others whether potential or existing. The best proof of the potential 
danger to the status quo inherent in polilical science is its retention, in 
most cases, as implicit postulates, of the values which justify the existing 
political order. Retween the perpetual glorification of the socialist system 
in the Soviet Union and the defence and definition of individual liberty 
by the political science of the western democracies, there is a wide gulf. 
Nevertheless, both have something in common. Political science never 
is and never can be divorced from some scale of values. It adopts an 
objective viewpoint towards certain aspects of politics, to analyse and explain 
them, but is never completely objective; it has a predisposition towards 
specific impulses of curiosity or towards certain repressions, the desire to 
improve the functioning of particular institutions or to compare particular 
points of practice with those of other countries. Tn other words, political 
science always reflects, to some extent, a country’s own idea of itself. 

It would be carrying simplification to the length of absurdity and cari¬ 
cature to say that France has no political science because she is unwilling 
to formulate her ideas about herself as a political entity. But the state of 
political science in France must be explained in terms as much of the 
psychology of the French community as of the university system. 

I. UNIVERSITY SYSTEM AND COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 

University As is well known, French universities are organized in faculties of letters, 
teaching science, law and medicine. As a consequence, the social sciences are spread 
over two or even three faculties. Sociology is an assignment for the degree 
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in philosophy; political economy is a subject for the law degree; history 
and geography (even human) are included in the faculty of letters, like 
ethnography or anthropology (though the latter two subjects are mainly 
taught in independent establishments such as the Musee de 1’Homme). 

Today statistics are taught in an independent institute in Paris; formerly 
the subject was divided between the Faculty of Science (which teaches 
the necessary mathematics) and the Faculty of Law (which used mathe¬ 
matical techniques for economics). 

Thus, what elsewhere is grouped under the heading of political science 
had no recognized place in French universities. The Faculty of Law studied 
government institutions but generally more on legal than on sociological 
lines (though two of the great jurists at the beginning of the century, 

Duguit and IIauriou, both tended to abandon the strictly legal method 
and to approximate to some extent to a sociological approach). Political 
sociology (parties, systems of government, elections, role of the State) 
had hardly any place in the sociological syllabuses for the Philosophy 
degree and was almost terra incognita to the traditional faculties. 

Admittedly, the existence of this lacuna was known, and the “Ecole Ecolc libre des 
librc des Sciences politiques” was founded to fill it immediately after the Sciences politiques 
defeat of 1870. But what is curious is that up to 1945 the political sciences 
should, in the main, have been left to a body outside the State university 
system, and that, in a country where the educational system, primary, 
secondary and higher, is subject to a stricter control by the State than 
anywhere else. ’ 

In its founder’s mind the task of the “Ecole libre” should have been 
to train the political leaders of the nation. The failure of this fiist idea 
led to a broadening of the original conception, to include the training of 
technical staffs, civil servants and administrative grades in industry, 
banking and commerce, and no longer merely political leaders. In point of 
fact the majority of the higher officials—inspectors of finance, counsel¬ 
lors of State, members of the Cour des Comptes—are graduates of the Ecole 
libre. The majority of the subjects included under the heading of political 
science were taught to some extent, but the standard was not particularly 
high and concern with practice was more apparent than a truly scientific 
attitude. 

The existing university system readily accounts for certain peculiarities 
of political science in France. French literature on constitutional history, 
on the institutions of the Third Republic and on “administrative law” is 
abundant and often of a high standard. However, essays or treatises 
written from the standpoint of true political science are rare. To take 
a concrete example, between 1789 and 1945 France has known a plethora of 
Constitutions. There are numerous works analysing the texts and even 
the functioning of the different systems. But no systematic investigation 
has been carried out on the relation between the various Constitutions and 
the stratification of society, or on the composition of the assemblies under 
the Restoration or in the reigns of Louis-Philippe or Napoleon III. The 
great political writers of the last century, Togquevillk, Renan and Marx in 
his essay on the 18th Brumaire, are most enlightening on relations between 
the classes and the composition of the picked group, which is the founda¬ 
tion of constitutional regimes. But, for lack of more accurate and exhaustive 
investigation, no marked progress has been made beyond the stage of 
outlines or general descriptions. 

In addition, the university would seem to account for another striking Variety 
phenomenon, the part played by amateurs, essayists or men outside the of contributions 
universities in the development of political science in France. This was to political science 
normal enough in the 18th and 19th centuries but is less so in the 20th. 

It clearly arises from the fact that in modern societies scholars can only 
be recruited for a particular discipline provided there are prospects of a 
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career. Today the man who is concerned with the political problems of 
the century—though his work be objective and scientific—will have diffi¬ 
culty in securing a Chair either of philosophy or of law or of history. Thus 
books on political science are the work either of philosophers or jurists, or 
of men outside the univeisities, journalists, men of letters, publicists or 
politicians, men who have another occupation. 

It may be said that the most eminent of what the Americans would 
call political scientists, M. Andr<5 Siegfried, held a Chair in the College 
de France. However, M. Siegfried's university career did not follow the 
normal lines. lie originally aimed at a political career and, as he has 
himself explained, it was the disappointment of his political ambitions 
which brought him back to science. Of the authors mentioned by 
M. Du verger or M. Goguel, the majority, with the exception of Seig.nobos 
and the historians of this school, are essayists: Thibaudet, Daniel Halevy, 
de PnEssAC, Bertrand de Jouvenel, etc. 

So far, political science has been either the pet hobby of scholars of 
other disciplines or the woik of amateurs. (The word “amateurs” is, 
needless to say, not used here in a depreciatory sense. In this sense 
Montesquieu and Tocquevillk were unquestionably amateurs, and the fact 
detracts in no way from the quality of their work. In our day the work of 
amateurs is becoming increasingly difficult owing to the need for documen¬ 
tation and co-operation). 

These preliminary observations lead direct to the following question: Is 
the lack of a University School entitled “Political Science” a sign of a 
purely administrative omission ? Is the real reason the traditional structure 
of the Universities ? Or does the retention of that structure in fact result 
from other causes—e. g. lack of interest, or reluctance to take an objective 
view of politics—indicative of certain peculiarities of the French commu¬ 
nity as a whole ? 


Main lacunae As regards the significance of the absence of political science as such 
in political from the Schools or the Universities, we ourselves would adopt a middle 
literature position. Many of the subjects elsewhere classified under political science 
are dealt with in France by historians, jurists, philosophers or psy¬ 
chologists. Nevertheless, there are in consequence certain gaps in French 
political literature, and, above all, the methods and approach are not really 
those of political science. 

Local government What are the most marked gaps in French political literature P The 
first concerns the actual functioning of local government in France. 
Exisling literature on the communes and departments is almost entirely from 
the legal angle. The manifold problems of “administrative law” arising 
in connexion with communal or departmental public services or from the 
relations of the local with the central authority, are minutely analysed, 
discussed and expounded. There is hardly a monograph and certainly no 
treatise on the actual functioning of the municipalities and general coun¬ 
cils, or the tasks of prefects, deputies and general councillors in a depart¬ 
ment. 

Departments Nor has there been any larger amount of satisfactory research on specific 
or regions? questions of great importance: e.g. how far have the departments been 
grafted onto the life of the Nation P Which of them are today true entities P 
Which of them could fairly readily be amalgamated with others ? Admit¬ 
tedly, there is a body of literature on the geographical divisions of France 
and in the last few years geographers have begun investigations on these 
lines and have oven sketched out a scheme for the administrative division 
of the country on a geographical basis. Generally speaking, more time 
has gone to discussion of the advantages or disadvantages of reform on 
these lines than to surveys of the actual position in the department or 
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region. We lack anything equivalent to the investigations undertaken by 
P.E.P. in Great Britain. 

There is a similar gap regarding the central government. How in fact Central 
are laws drafted ? What are the respective roles of the Ministries, the government 
Council of State, Parliamentary Commissions and the Assembly itself ? Cer¬ 
tain year-books indicate the social origin of deputies, but there has never 
been any systematic analysis of these statistics; nothing has been done to 
trace the changes which have occurred during the Third and Fourth 
Republics in the social composition of the Assemblies, to investigate the 
difference in party recruiting methods, or to analyse the changing conditions 
affecting a parliamentary career (how does one become eligible for office ? 

What deputies never attain office? Why ? etc.). 

The University system partly explains the prevalence of the legal at the history 
expense of the sociological attitude in the study of institutions. But °f political ideas 
one would be tempted to attribute it also to preference for ideology and 
discussion as opposed to investigation, were there not apparent at the 
opposite end of the scale a lacuna as marked and even moie surprising: 
very little instruction is given in France on the history of political ideas. 

Today only one Professor is known, at the Ecole libre (now the National 
Institute), who specialized in the history of political ideas, and it would 
be impossible to quote a single comprehensive work published between the 
two wars on political ideas and theories as they were in the past or as 
they are in our own age. Oddly enough, Montesquieu is studied by 
the historians of literature rather than of philosophy, and many educated 
Frenchmen are completely ignorant of the political ideas of Joseph de 
Maistre, Bonald, Tocqueville or Renan. 

To the lack of interest in or patience for the tracing of the facts by research 
and collation there is added, paradoxically, an indifference to the preser¬ 
vation or renewal of the heritage of French or European political thought. 

Neither in the philosophy departments of the faculties of letters or at the 
Institut d'Etudes politiques in Paris is the history of political ideas given 
its due place. 

There are other gaps still more striking. For over a century there has Marxism 
been a powerful Socialist Party in France. Today the Communist Party 
can count on more than 25 per cent of Ihe total votes. Yet lileralure on 
Marxism is practically non-existent. Admittedly, there are many pro¬ 
paganda pamphlets and a few books based on the official doctrines of 
Soviet Russia. During the last few years a lively interest has developed 
in the philosophical writings of Marx in his younger days. The Existen¬ 
tialists have endeavoured to “rethink” certain Marxist themes in terms 
of their own criteria. But there is no comprehensive study of the 
Marxist system and, apart from the brief chapters devoted to it in the 
histories of economic doctrines, there is no comprehensive study of the 
various theories of Das Kapital. A large number of professors and intel¬ 
lectuals are or claim to be socialists and indeed Marxists. However, their 
profession of faith has not induced in them any desire to submit to accurate 
investigation the postulates or the forecasts of Marxism. 

What is the explanation of this twofold indifference to fact and Explanation 
theory alike ? 

The predominance of the legal approach is clearly derived from the 
position of the Faculties of Law as substitutes for Faculties of Economic 
and Social Sciences. In the first place a certain type of legal reaction 
accounts for the indifference remarked as to facts and theories alike. Both 
necessarily reduce the importance of statutes and ordinances. In any study 
of the administration of communes and departments “administrative law” 
is only one factor among others. In an enquiry as to what the political 
system should be, the text of the Constitution is clearly not more than 
one factor among others; it is recognized that in our age the party system 
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and trade union movements, though not in the Constitution, are as weighty 
a factor in public policy as the Constitution itself. It goes without saying 
that jurists are fully aware of the limits of their empire. But to the 
extent to which the literature on public institutions has a legal complexion, 
under-estimation of empirical investigation and of original theory is under¬ 
standable. 

However, I am doubtful whether the University system is an adequate 
explanation. Had there been any lively concern for the public weal, 
it would have compelled the reform of the university system or would 
have resulted in more and belter research. The fact that there is little 
literature on local government and political theories merely proves that 
there are not many men—and in particular few intellectuals or professors— 
who have devoted attention to these subjects. And once more we must 
ask ourselves, why ? 

In all probability the answers are different for the two halves of the 
question. There is less interest in local government in France than in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries because local autonomy and local administration 
are markedly less. It has been said with much truth that France has 
maintained through revolutions and changes of political regime a cen¬ 
tralized administrative system in direct descent from Napolkon’s and whose 
main features are perhaps of even earlier origin. A French citizen has not 
the same degree of interest in administration (which is less a function of 
himself than of the State) as the American or British citizen. It would 
undoubtedly have been instructive to discover and bring out the extent 
to which autonomy had crept little by little into the Napoleonic system. 
This matter has been dealt with by jurists but hardly at all by sociologists. 

To my mind, this omission also reflects a certain decay in civic sense. 
Studies of “local government”, even when scientific, are almost always 
inspired by a wish to improve the existing state of affairs. Few Frenchmen 
feel the call of this commonsense wish for prosaic practical reform, for 
increased efficiency. Lastly, the very prestige and exaggerated importance 
of the capital cily lower esteem for studies of this class. 

The decay of political thought (and of the history of political thought) 
is less easily explained. Personally, I am inclined lo associate it with 
the formal rejection of the idea of a philosophy of history by French uni¬ 
versities and historians. Neither for history nor politics is any theory con¬ 
ceivable which does not look to the future. Men do not seek cither to 
explain the past or to devise rules for the good society unless they expect 
and desire a future. It seems lo me that the French community has 
turned aside from political thought because in the back of its own mind 
it was doubtful of its future as a polilical power. 

Admittedly, this proposition as it stands is over-crude and needs both 
qualification and a measure of proof. It might be claimed that the philo¬ 
sophy of history was rejected out of concern for scientific exactitude. The 
hazy attractions of vast panoramas no longer appeal, because the emphasis 
now is on meticulous sifting of archives, on plodding research, while men 
are wary of epitomes compiled at second hand, and struck by the dispro¬ 
portion between the actual knowledge and the assertions of the philoso¬ 
phers. The philosophy of history is abandoned to amateurs as the only 
people ignorant and cocksure enough to fill the gaps in their knowledge 
and the uncertainties in our interpretations from their own imaginations. 

Admitting the “scientific” explanation for the rejection of the “philo¬ 
sophy of history”, it is nevertheless not valid either for the history of 
political ideas, which are just as much historical facts as the institutions 
themselves, nor for political theory, which, though not a science, answers 
a need of the mind. It cannot be denied that in teaching and research alike 
political theory has been neglected in France. Nor can the rejection of the 
notion as such be explained by only scrupulous regard for strict observation, 
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since the standard of research is no more satisfactory than that of the 
compendia produced. It must also be admitted that between the two wars 
the French intelligence was not applied to the realities of politics, either 
to investigate or to reform them. 

In the general estimation literature tends to take precedence over science Estimate 
(and certainly over the human and social sciences). The young intel- of political science 
lectual, swelling with vast ambitions, dreams of one day writing something 
comparable to Les Misdrables or La Com6die hurnaine , or Le Rouge et le 
Noir, but not Aristotle’s Politics or Democracy in America. 

Political science and sociology enjoy the prestige neither of physical 
science, whose discoveries transform human societies, nor of literature, 
which fills the columns of the newspapers and the hearts of women. 

Simultaneously the universities, under the pretext of insistence upon 
scrupulous science, turn aside fiom a subject too close to us and the 
prey of human passions—their sociologists being more interested in 
societies far removed from us in time and space than in our own; while 
their historians incline to wait until the present has become the past and 
safely mummified in documents, before reconstructing it scientifically. 

This attitude towards political science throws new light on the recruit¬ 
ment of staff for a discipline thus unrecognized. Recruits come from 
the no-man's-land where polities, journalism, literature and the Schools 
meet. There are former professors more or less engaged in the political 
lists, but still at pains to think as well as to act; former politicians pondering 
their failure, personal, parly, or national; journalists unsatisfied with mere 
polemics but, generally speaking, too centred on the present to attain 
complete detachment; and the majority of them have one characteristic 
in common: they are outside the university system and even outside the 
intellectual world. They are free lances. 

The slow giowth of political science can be roughly explained on two 
grounds: scepticism as to the methods applied or the scientific character 
of the approach to political realities, and political apathy. In the case 
of France both factors have operated. Public opinion, even among the 
educated, is all too ready to believe that non-specialized culture or even 
common sense alone is sufficient for the formation of reasonable judgments 
on questions of government. It is reluctant to admit that there may 
be a minimum of special knowledge which today is essential. It is quite 
ready to postulate the existence in scientists or novelists of a degree of 
competence equal to or higher than that of economists or politicians. More 
still, it is a striking fact that historians or even sociologists who approach 
the study of the Hottentots or the former royal administration in the most 
scrupulously scientific spirit, in current politics share the ideological con¬ 
fusions and traditional prejudices of their fellow-countrymen or fellow 
party-members. 

Such cases, which are of frequent occurrence, point unmistakably to Influence 
a sociological interpretation: i. e. that the French as a whole did not and of social psychology 
do not want a clear view of their political entity, their ideas or institutions, 
or that at the least they have resisted any attempt to “debunk” their 
politics as a whole. All that French political thought had explored in 
the first half of the 19lh century, the revolutionary myths, the conflict 
of liberal and democratic ideologies and the establishment of anti¬ 
theses (monarchy-republic; Ancien Regime-Revolution; Revolution-Bona- 
partisme; democracy-liberty; political democracy-social-democracy; democracy- 
socialism) has been repressed in the French mind of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. In the twenties the Third Republic still seemed to stand on firm 
foundations; it was accepted as the normal system, without enough allure 
to attract intellectuals, but working well enough to avoid rousing any 
violent or large-scale revolt. Each man took his post within the familiar 
framework of the Republic, to right or left according to ideological tra- 
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ditions accepted rather than rethought. There was neither the lively 
wish to improve the efficiency of the country’s institutions (because in these 
affairs the French arc romantic rather than practical and have more 
taste for ideas than for humdrum action) nor keen interest in conflicts of 
ideas (because the ideas were of long standing and no longer had any 
deep influence on the trends of political life). The strife which had marked 
the foundation of the Third Republic belonged to the past; the daily 
sniping by Maurras and the Action Frangaise had become almost an official 
institution, part of the regime itself. Towards the end of the twenties political 
France seemed even more insular than Great Britain. French democracy, 
petit bourgeois in its ideas and conservative in social matters, despite its 
frequent use of extremist phraseology, drifted in the backwaters of world 
history. The French were neither confident enough to project the present 
into the future nor uneasy enough to call in question their habits of thought 
and deed. 

Electoral tociolog) This collective psychology would serve to explain another peculiarity of 

French political science: that in at least one field it has been a pioneer 
and attained a high degree of awareness, namely, in electoral sociology (or 
geography) and the analysis of ideological psychology. 

M. Andr6 Siegfried’s book (Tableau politique de la France dc VOuest 
sous la III* Rtpubliquc) , published in 1913, laid the foundations for the 
scientific study of political opinion in the French provinces. Later 
M. Siegfried himself applied a perfected form of his method to the 
Midi (in a series of lecures at the College de France, unhappily not 
published). It can only be regretted that between the two wars the 
investigation should not have been resumed on a team basis. (At the time 
of writing a number of theses are in course of preparation giving the results 
of similar investigations in more limited fields.) 

Now, M. Siegfried’s works on France, and the various monographs or 
essays based on them, are in fact concerned with what I have called French 
insularity. Underlying the differences in the actors, in vocabulary and in 
programmes, M. Siegfried disclosed certain permanent basic political atti¬ 
tudes, whose origins go back to the French Revolution and to the conflict 
between the revolutionary party and the party which resisted them. 
Incidentally, he demonstrated with precision and acuteness the connexion 
between political opinions and the property system, geographical conditions 
and economic evolution. He revealed not two fundamental types alone, 
but sub-divisions as well (e. g. Bonapartism), and brought out the constant 
factor without discounting or underrating the element of change. His 
quarry was the enduring substractum of political opinions in French 
society, and the same line was to be taken in the majority of the essays on 
French politics published before 1939, of which a detailed list with com¬ 
ments will be found in M. Duvergkr’s study. French scholars were more 
inclined to investigate the peculiarities of their own politics than to define 
the place of French politics in the historic evolution of western societies. 
However valuable this kind of political sociology may have been, it opened 
no windows on the outer world or on the future. It exhibited the 
different political schools of thought and the characteristics of what are 
called the spiritual families of France, but that which gives its full breadth 
and fruitfulness to political science was missing, viz. comparison between 
France and other western countries, the analysis of social conditions and 
the evolution of political ideas and systems. 1 

Though it might be carrying simplification a little far, it might be said 

1. Attention could bo drawn to other omissions: military history and theory 
were hardly taught at all save to young officers; geopolitics were not taken 
seriously; the relationship between world economics and world politics was com¬ 
paratively neglected. 
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that in France political discussion centres all too often on the half-way 
house of ideologies without sufficiently close knowledge of the facts and 
without sufficiently deep consideration of the theories. The most note¬ 
worthy section of French political science—and this is not accident—is its 
empirical sociology of political ideologies. In this case science is indeed 
the mirror of reality. 


II. METHODS AND PREMISES 

The methods employed in the various branches of political science are 
dependent primarily and mainly on the sources whence its practitioners are 
recruited. 

Reference to the studies of Messrs. Goguel, Duvergkr, Rivero, Renouvin 
or Mathiot shows that work on international relations comes mainly from 
historians, and hence the method used is fundamentally historical (simi¬ 
larly, contributions from jurists and economists show clearly the influence 
of the methods peculiar to the writer’s original discipline). 

Monographs on administration are predominantly legal in method while 
those on the intervention of the state into the country’s economic 
life are a compound of the legal method and economic analysis. In the 
case of political institutions and constitutional law, the method used is 
mainly legal with a tendency towards the sociological. The viewpoint 
characteristic of sociology or political science emerges only in works on the 
parties, public opinion and the electoral system. 

There is nothing surprising in this; it is no more than an accurate 
reflexion of the position in the political sciences in France according to the 
division of the subjects between university faculties and the background 
of practitioners. 

Clearly it would be of more interest to investigate how far individuals 
embarking on researches requiring the co-operation of several disciplines 
have overcome the narrowness of their particular outlook. Here, however, 
it seems hardly possible to risk any generalization. Everything depends on 
the specialists themselves and the quality of their minds. To take an 
instance, it goes without saying that the study of international relations in 
the 20th Century postulates a combination of economic analysis, psychologi¬ 
cal interpretation and historical observation. No one can fail to understand 
the need for this. But the whole difficulty is to appreciate just how far 
each individual is, in fact, capable of adopting the composite viewpoint and 
approach. It is uncommon for historians to have sufficient knowledge 
of economic theory to bring out the mechanism of financial or monetary 
developments or to be sufficiently learned in psychology to bo able to 
adopt a reading of human conduct differing from that of the classical 
moralists. 

Accordingly I do not propose to consider the question of methods, as 
has been done in the specialized contributions, in terms of the viewpoint 
peculiar to each discipline. I shall enumerate the various lines of 
research, which together make up political science as set out in the 
beginning of this paper, and I shall endeavour in the case of each to 
bring out certain special features of the French school. 


As has already been pointed out, compared to Anglo-Saxon work, French Fact-finding 

studies of politics show less curiosity about the facts in themselves. We 

have no equivalent either of the Surveys or of the P. E. P. investigations 

of English political science. During the last fifteen odd years there has 

been an increase in the number of information centres or institutes, but 

our resources—which are in any case limited—are too dispersed; there is 
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too much concentration on current economic matters; and investigations 
are rarely concerned with politics as such (the most valuable have dealt 
with unemployment and working-class budgets). 

Surveys i n the more strictly political field only two types of investigation of any 
importance or originality can be cited: that of M. Siegfried and his disci¬ 
ples and critics, using election results as a pointer toward deduction of 
the true opinions of the French; and that of M. Lk Bras on the practice 
of religion—even the latter is indeed only on the fringes of political 
science, its connexion with that subject being that it attempts to analyse 
the relationship between religious and political opinions. 

Lacunae Thus, a piofessor seeking to outline a syllabus of political science would 
find considerable gaps in the material available to him, even if that 
syllabus were concerned only with the small part of political science 
dealing with affairs in the France of today. To my mind the main lacunae 
are the following: actual funclioning of local institutions; evolution of 
the social structure in the provinces (Are there still “leading citizens” ? 
Of what kind ? What part do they play compared to their predecessors 
twenty or fifty years ago?); the “elite” of France in Pareto’s sense of the 
word (What does it consist of? What is the rate of rise and fall in the 
social scale? What are the personal relations between the worlds of 
business, administration and politics?). 

Certain phenomena, not strictly political but having considerable 
influence on politics are little known or are misunderstood: c.g. changes 
in the distribution of labour; possibilities of mounting the social ladder for 
the labouring classes; way of life of the vaiious sections of society and ihe 
changes in it since the beginning of the century, etc. A question which 
political science cannot fail to ponder in France is that of the contrast 
between the relative stability of society up to about 1930 and the chronic 
condition of crisis since that date. It is singular that no really scientific 
attempt has yet been made to investigate the crisis and assess the impor¬ 
tance of its various causes: does the crisis mainly arise from the reper¬ 
cussions in France of international conflicts (Hitler’s Fifth Column and 
later the Communist Party ?) Or does it arise from the mistakes in 
economic policy between 1931 and 1938 (deflation followed by inflation and 
resistance to devaluation until 1936?). Or is the real cause the slowing 
down of economic progress? Or is it changes in the structure of 
society, the crystallization of social relations (increase in the number 
and degree of organization of wage earners?). Admittedly, there are 
studies of some value on each of these subjects: but in default of an explicit 
system of political science it cannot be said that learned opinion has really 
achieved understanding of the upsets from which the country suffers. 

On the institutions of the central government the literature is abundant, 
but mainly “impressionistic”. The best writers arc those with the richest 
direct experience and the keenest perception. However, the literature in 
question is neither strict in method nor complete. There is a book on the 
Socialist Party and a book on the Communist Party, but nothing at all 
on the least known party, which played a dominant part under the Third 
Republic, namely, the Radical Party (how were its leaders recruited P How 
did its members “enter politics” ? What was the source of the local 
committees’ influence ? How did it come about that in the Midi the Socia¬ 
list Party progressively ousted the Radical Party?). There is no proper 
study of the methods employed by the Communist Party to establish itself 
among the peasantry. Other question marks can readily be discerned 
which demonstrate the gap between what we ought to know so as explain 
the current politics of France, and what we do know. 

As regards the technique of observation and the presentation of facts, 
once more it is almost exclusively electoral sociology which shows any 
degree of originality. Discussion of the technique of diagrammatic presen- 
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tation, on the interpretation of electoral manifestos and the degree of 
weight to be given to party platforms and the parties themselves in the 
interpretation of opinion, or on the enduring realities (geographical 
factors, social conditions, urban or rural civilization, etc.) by which opinion 
is deemed to be conditioned, is of universal interest and instructive value. a 


Political science borrows its vocabulary from common speech, which has 
one great advantage and one danger. The advantage is that the subject 
is readily accessible to all; while the risk is that it may suffer from the 
same ambiguity as other contemporary debates. In no country has politi¬ 
cal science sought to set itself apart by the invention of an artificial 
vocabulary. However, it is everywhere essential that words, being vehicles 
of emotion and instruments of propaganda, should be employed only after 
strict definition of the sense given them. The terms “nation”, “ state”, 
“imperialism”, “class”, “liberty”, “dictatorship”, and “totalitarianism” 
undoubtedly indicate realities of which science must take account, but not 
one of them has a single meaning only. 

In the works quoted below, particularly that of M. Uenouvin, will be 
found notes on the words most generally used in our political writings and 
on the attempts at a political dictionary. 

Here I shall meiely endeavour to foPow the general lines of that work 
in bringing out the difficulties inherent in the definition of terms. 

It is common knowledge that the choice of words plays a major part 
in the political sciences. Neither Communists nor anti-Communists would 
forego the term “democracy”, though each party, in the eyes of the other, 
uses that word in an improper sense. The Communists will not abandon 
either the term “imperialism” or its definition as a mode of capitalism 
at a certain stage of evolution. This definition serves, in fact, to rebut on 
a priori grounds any possible accusation of imperialism against the Soviet 
Union. As that state is not capitalist and needs no markets for its products, 
no raw materials for its industries, and no outlets for its surplus capital, it is 
by definition non-imperialist. (This line of argument is common in our 
age: a similar method is employed to show that there are no classes in 
the Soviet Union because there is no private property; all that is required 
is acceptance of the postulate that the phenomenon of class is inseparable 
from private property.) 

It may be argued that these are pseudo-definitions, what might be 
called “hypothetical definitions”, which should mark the conclusion and 
not the commencement of an investigation. But the distinction between 
“hypothetical premises” and “hypothetical definitions” is less easy in prac¬ 
tice than in academic analysis. Unless the hypothetical definition is 
completely absurd and false, it does comprehend one facet of a phenomenon. 
It indicates a particular line of investigation or an interim result of such 
research. While, however, several such definitions are possible, it is by 
no means certain that any single one of them is exclusive. Hence the 
diversity of definitions will indicate the clash of interests or preferences. 

Let us take the case of imperialism. Indisputably an economic system 
based on private properly and the mercantile system has certain inherent 
impulses to expansion. It follows that the convention may be adopted of 
applying the name “imperialism” only to those forms of expansion (coloni¬ 
al, political and economic) whose mainspring is the requirements of 
capitalism. It remains to be proved, however, that in this sense of the 
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2. This does not include the polls conducted by the Institut fran^ais do Topinion 
publique. I am far from considering these unimportant, but they are based on 
methods employed in other countries and particularly in tho U.S. This is perhaps 
the only field where international co-operation is really frequent and fruitful. 
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word colonial expansion in Asia and Africa during the last quarter of the 
19th Century falls automatically within this category. Once a hypotheti¬ 
cal premise no more valid than several others is confused with an 
established proposition, the way is open for sophistry or polemics. While 
such sophistry is a frequent crime among politicians, it cannot he said 
that even scholars always avoid it. 

More frequently definitions are the fruit loss of theory than of the 
historical background. In different countries a particular word does not 
awaken the same affective echoes nor the same associations of ideas. In 
France the twin “democracy” implies a revolutionary, rationalist and often 
anti-Catholic tradition, and its significance differs profoundly from that 
of the liberal Christian democracy of the Anglo-Saxon countries, who are 
more concerned with historical continuity, self-government and habeas 
corpus than with the romantic notion of the liberation of the people through 
the death of their tyrants. 

Different types Logically it should be sufficient to make the distinction between con- 
o f definitions ventional definitions and theory-definitions and to compare the various 
existing traditional definitions to avoid ambiguities and confusion. Not 
only is such a task possible, it would be fruitful. By exchange of views 
a middle way can be opened between a variety of definitions, each arising 
from a particular social background and scale of values. In point of fact, 
however, the significance of words (which logically is a matter of free 
choice) has far-reaching consequences in political science, a major task 
of which is to assemble and arrange the facts to demonstrate their inter¬ 
connexion. The correlation of divergent interpretation is not impossible: 
for instance, according to the Western interpretation, the Labour move¬ 
ment is by definition a partially planned economy, partial socialization of 
the means of production with maintenance of formal democracy and gra¬ 
dual replacement of the governing class. According to the Soviet inter¬ 
pretation the Labour movement is an accomodation reached by Socialism 
with bourgeois capitalist society, social reforms being no more than tricks 
by which the bourgeoisie, aided by its socialist accomplices, deceives the 
working class and converts it to the idea of reform. The facts are suscep¬ 
tible of explanation in either terms (falsification of the facts occurs fre¬ 
quently on both sides but is not necessary to either argument). An impar¬ 
tial observer would have no difficulty in utilizing both interpretations and 
in demonstrating in what facts both occur. But this would be no more 
than a scholar’s diversion: real influence is exercised by the type or politi¬ 
cal science wherein the interpretations follow inexorably from the facts. 

This point is relatively little appreciated in France; the method of 
interpretation adopted is mostly along Occidental lines. The values impli¬ 
citly postulated are those of liberal bourgeois democracy. It would, however, 
be of great interest so to analyse the ideological and affective content of 
the key words of politics as to bring out the special features of the French 
democratic tradition compared to those of Great Britain or the U.S. 


Analysis and This is clearly the distinctive note of political science, which sets it apart 
Interpretation from the mere history of our own times. In essence it comprises two 
basic methods: either it demonstrates how political, economic and social 
phenomena combine and modify each other; or it explains political beha¬ 
viour in terms of the concepts and mechanisms of psychology. The psycho¬ 
analytic explanation of obsessional propaganda or of mass behaviour 
belongs to the second category, while the explanation of political opinions 
in terms of geographical conditions, the distribution of property, etc. 
belongs to the first. French political science has more often sought to 
explain by correlation than by the use of concepts borrowed from psycho¬ 
analysis or anthropology. 
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From one point of view the correlative method is dictated by the Voting 
facts themselves. For instance, statistics are the source of information 
as to how far wage-earners vote for the Socialist or the Communist parties. 

Hence it is observation, quantitative where possible, and qualitative in 
other cases, which brings out the elementary correlations. But such obser¬ 
vation is necessarily conditioned by the questions raised by the investigator. 

The way in which men vote may be affected by a multiplicity of factors: 
opinions can be explained only by the analysis of all the circumstances 
and by their reduction to a few heads susceptible of description or 
mensuration (economic or social status, property system, religion, historical 
traditions, etc.). 

Proportionately as specific cases are transcended and the comprehensive Synthesis 
view becomes the goal, the part played by creative thought as against mere 
observation clearly increases. The constants of French political psychology 
are never stated explicitly in the documents. The selection of explanatory 
factors—geographical or social—is governed by the particular theoretical 
approach. Piogress in this science is indicated by the multiplication and 
greater elaboration of these “angles”. In contradistinction to Mr. Siegfried, 

Mr. Mor\ze indicates the prime principles of explanation at which he seeks 
to arrive (urban civilization, peasant civilization, etc.). 

More striking still is the part played by creative thought in the com- Types 
parison of the constituent parts of a given political regime; e.g. the of government 
relationship between methods of government and the party system: single and structure 
and plural-party states, organized parties or loose parliamentary alliances, of parties 
two-party or multi-party systems. Political science holds that today the 
party system has more influence on the nature of a given regime than 
the formal Constitution (in the Soviet Union for instance, the latter 
bears hardly any relation to actual practice). But even these correlations 
are still relatively crude: there is an appreciable difference between the 
two-party system as is in Great Britain and the U.S. respectively. The 
single-party system did not operate along identical lines in National 
Socialist Germany and Soviet Russia. It is also necessary, in addition 
to analysing the parlies themselves, to analyse their relations with the 
administration, the army and those who direct the nation’s economic 
life. There is a profound difference between a single Party which appoints 
the heads of industrial undertakings and one which only appoints the 
political and police leaders. 

Thus the structure of the State is conditioned by the party system, the 
latter by the composition of the “government leaders”, and this in its 
turn by the class and economic systems. In this sense particular political 
phenomena cannot be isolated. Studying a political rdgime means the 
study of a whole society in terms of its system of government, of the 
“chain of command” and the distribution of authority. The antinomy 
between the sociologies of Pareto and of Marx consists not in the former’s 
postulate of more than one factor of society, but in its relation of social 
phenomena as a whole to a factor which it holds to be essential, but 
which Marx did not know, or neglected. In fact, political science is not 
called on to choose between a class theory and a “leader” theory, but to 
combine the two. Its object is to apprehend the complex relations 
between the various elements of a whole society. 

French political science has accumulated a fair quantity of facts and 
partial interpretations. The evolution of French democracy has compelled 
recognition of the change from a parliament of personalities to a parliament 
of parties, from parliamentary groups to organized parties, and, in France’s 
neighbours, from the multi- to the single-party system. 

French writings on foreign experiences are numerous and of a respectable Foreign 
standard; on Germany, England, the U. S. and even Italy, if we can boast experiences 
no monumental treatise, we have no lack of intelligent essays. But in 
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most cases these essays are the work, not of political scientists, hut of 
experts on foreign countries (here again Mr. Siegfried is a notable excep¬ 
tion). Hence they more frequently treat of the historical chain of causa¬ 
tion within a particular nation, than bring to bear the searchlight of 
comparison between systems. It goes without saying that both view¬ 
points are legitimate; the second, however, would be of special value for 
the progress of political science proper. 


From understand- The foregoing brings us back to the lacuna stressed in the first part 
ino to Theory of this paper, viz. that in the field of theory. Hardly any instruction is 
Lack of theory given in the history of political theories, and philosophers have not returned 
to their traditional consideration of ideal or actual governments. The 
two philosophers most influential in our age, Charles Maurras and Alain, 
are “au fond” purely insular; Maurras took up, with little change of line, 
the critical consideration of the Revolution by the French traditionalists 
at the beginning of the 19th Century: like them, he outlined, in contrast 
to democracy, a more or less mythical vision of the France of former days. 
As for Alain, he exalted and transfigured the prosaic iealily of the radical 
republic. Scholars have hardly ventured on what is, nevertheless, their 
true object, above and beyond the comprehension of particular systems, 
namely, the typology of political idgimes and the definition of principles 
or hypotheses forming a common yardstick for the interpretation of the 
most divcise forms of governance. 

Wealth of political Yet there has seldom been an age more favourable for such work than 
subject-matter our own. We have an opportunity of viewing at first hand the most widely 
differing constitutions, ranging from the most traditional and conservative 
to the most adventurous and tyrannical. We have examples of free and of 
bureaucratic economies, of tyrannies more arbitrary and “constitutional” 
states more progressive, than any in the past. Countries pass abruptly 
from the extreme of anarchy to the extreme of despotism, peoples from 
the spirit of revolt to passive acceptance of their lot, ideologies from the 
extremest nationalist or racial doctrines to the most all-embracing inter¬ 
nationalism. It seems as though our age seeks to reproduce all the 
political forms with which mankind has littered the centuries, as though 
to make a mock of every hope of progress. The rise of the comparative 
sociology of cultures oiiginated by Spencer, Toynhke or Alfred Weber is 
no accident; its source is not merely the revelation by scholarship of 
cultuies long hidden in the grave, but also the singular wealth of con¬ 
temporary history and forms of government, the contact between differing 
civilizations, the first vision of human history as a whole and the infinity 
of variations on the central motif of the government of complex societies 
in an age of rapid change. 

French thought is not blind to the vastness of the present crisis. But 
it has, so to speak, recoiled before the upheaval which that crisis brought 
with it. It has clung desperately to its inherited ideologies; it has continued 
the outmoded debate between the ancient monarchy and the revolution, 
it has concentrated only on the peculiar treasures of our own political 
arrangements. Admittedly, Frenchmen went overseas and explained with 
lucidity in the U. S. and in Great Britain what was happening in France. 
What they rarely had the courage to do was to draw the inferences. They 
hesitated to venture on the theory of politics or a comparison of the political 
systems of our age, for either would have torn us from our insular 
disputes and practice, and from the tranquillity of a system perhaps without 
a future, but certainly without pathos. 

The war of 1939-1946 completed what the crisis of 1934-1938 had begun, 
namely, the return of France to the main stream of world history. In that 
war the French lost their security of mind, their wealth, their social 
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peace and their traditions, but gained from it a determination to think 
out their own fate, not in self-contained isolation, but as a part of the 
future of mankind. A multitude of signs lead on to think that political 
science will he one of the activities to benefit from this historic upheaval. 

III. THE FUTURE 

One of the first and most important of the reforms by (he provisional 
government was the setting up of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 
the re-organization of the Ecole lihre des Sciences politiques and the 
foundation, in connexion with a number of provincial universities, of 
institutes of political studies (Lyon, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Strasbourg and 
Grenoble). 

The aim of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration is to ensure a flow of 
recruits of constant standard for the higher appointments of the country’s 
administration, similar to the British Civil Seivice; it takes the place 
of the various competitive examinations for entry to the major administra¬ 
tive bodies, Foreign Affairs, Inspectorate of Finance, Council of State, 
Treasury, etc. The intention of the reformers is to avoid watertight com¬ 
partments and that parochialism in ministries, which, it was felt, dimin¬ 
ished the efficiency of administraton. It would be premature to pass 
judgment on this reform, and in the present instance, we are not concerned 
with its possible practical results. Attention has been drawn to it as 
part of a more far-reaching attempt at revivifying the teaching of, and, 
simultaneously, research in, political science. 

So far the change in the Ecole libre has been one of nomenclature 
rather than character. But for some years past a tendency towards reform 
had been apparent, and the movement included representatives of all 
schools of thought. The political prejudices of which the majority of 
the teaching staff were accused have vanished or grown less. The standard 
of work has risen with the numbers of the student body and the standard 
of the examinations. There is still much to do before the Inslitut d’Etudes 
Politiques in Paris provide as varied, full and rigorous instruction as 
the London School of Economics. At the time of writing it affords the 
best available prototype of what a faculty of economic and social sciences 
should be; the latter’s full achievement is hampered by the traditional 
division of the faculties, but its necessity is recognized by growing 
numbers. 

The wish for renewal and investigations is as apparent in research as 
it is in teaching. A centre for the study of domestic politics has been 
set up as an offshoot of the Fondation des sciences politiques, and includes 
sociologists, historians, jurists and geographers. It is intended to resume 
and broaden the monumental investigations of Le Bras and Siegfried. 

Questions of method are discussed with renewed interest between the 
practitioners of the different disciplines. 3 The same problems of geo¬ 
graphy and sociology are being tackled by geographers such as Mr. George 
and historians such as Mr. Moraze from their own angles and along their 
own lines. Other landmarks in the last few years are the founding and 
growth of the Institut d’Opinion publique and the Institut do d£mographie 
both of which have begun the holding of “polls” and strictly scientific 
research on contemporary affairs; the large-scale enquiries on which the 
Monet Plan was based; and the increased amount of research by the 
Institut national dc la conjoncture et de la statistique. 

In the strict sense, all this should be classified not as “political science”, 
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3. Cf. “Les Etudes de sociologie 61ectorale”, Cahier No. 1 of the Fondation 
nationale des Sciences politiques, 1947. 
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but as “political and social sciences”; the latter, however, provide essential 
data lor the understanding of the phenomena properly to be classified as 
political. 

The field of theory Even in the field of theory there is a noticeable revival of interest and 
enterprise. The works of Mr. Bertrand dk Jouvenel and Mr. Pose reopen 
the question of “power” in all its ramifications. The courses of constitu¬ 
tional law in the faculties of law are being increasingly affected by 
political considerations, i. e. by a wish to interpret institutions as they are 
in practice, and not to limit concern to the mere letter of their consti¬ 
tutions. French human geographers, forming one of the most vigorous 
social sciences in France, are continuing and broadening their researches, 
and at many points join hands with political scientists. 

To me it seems that these tendencies may easily be explained. The two 
mainsprings of political science are either a wish to improve and reform 
existing institutions or the wish to understand an evolutionary progress 
which, as a fact, compels the observer’s acceptance. Both have free play 
in the French community of 1948. In 1944 France had its constitution 
to recast and felt the need for adapting its administrative system to the 
performance of unforeseen tasks. Hence it is hardly surprising that poli¬ 
tics should awake a greater degree of interest than during the years of 
spurious tranquillity, when France believed herself to be in the stalls, 
and not upon the stage, of history. As regards the inferiority, or anxiety- 
complex which, in my view, formerly paralyzed French thought, this is 
in course of resolution. The explanation for this is at once simple and 
paradoxical. As long as the French believed in their inmost hearts that 
there was a degree of national decadence, they carefully hid their pessimism 
from themselves by clinging to the classical ideologies or to their accustomed 
way of life. Since 1944 there has been no purely French crisis, but a 
French aspect of the European crisis. Today a whole civilization, 
a whole continent, stands in peril. At once national pride becomes less 
sensitive. Men feel less guilt in respect of a misfortune shared by so 
many other nations. They no longer hesitate to observe and freely to 
explain the great events or catastrophes of which we are the witnesses, and 
not because they do not affect France, but because France is their chief 
victim. Even outbreaks of strife within the country are in some sense 
incidents in a world-wide conflict as much as the latest flare-up of disputes 
whose roots lie in our history and in the disequilibrium of our economic 
and social structure. Because we arc reaching the end of a particular stage 
in the story of Europe, awareness of what we have been, and we now are, 
is attaining lucidity. Is it the sterile lucidity of retrospection or a lucidity 
which shall be the mother of a new France and a new Europe ? The reply 
depends on the peoples and their governments: but in part it depends 
also on the quality of political science and political thought. 


Ecole Rationale d’Administration. 



The Methods and Present State of Swiss Political Science 

by Marcel Bui del 


Apart from one or two centres, of which we shall speak later, Swiss polit- Preliminary 
ical science cannot really be said to exist in the sense of a complete and observations 
specialized discipline bringing together, in one or more branches, the study 
of national political institutions, their history, their ideological principles, 
their working, the forces which move them, the influence they undergo, 
the results they achieve and their reflection in the life of the nation and 
its relations with neighbouring countries; to which must also be added the 
comparative study of foreign institutions and political life. 

However most of these subjects are included in the traditional moral 
science courses—philosophy, history, law, political economy, etc. are all 
extensively and thoroughly studied in Switzerland. 

Although political science is not exclusively a matter of academic study, 
it appears preferable to consider it almost entirely as such in the course 
of the present survey. 

There exists no encyclopedic tuition in political philosophy in our Philosophy 
Faculties of Arts. Such a course would run counter to academic practice 
in these faculties which offers few general lectures hut rather thorough 
surveys of particular subjects: one work, one man, one system being 
chosen by the professor concerned. These subjects arc many, varying with 
each university and from one academic term to the next. However philo¬ 
sophical works such as Plato’s Republic , Aristotle’s Politics , Rousseau’s 
Coritrat social frequently alternate in the syllabus with works on meta¬ 
physics, ethics and logic. In this way our Faculties of Arts contribute to 
the study of political philosophy. 

The writing inspired by these Faculties is a faithful reflection of their 
methods. There is no encyclopedic work on political philosophy in 
Switzerland; nevertheless monographs written by Swiss philosophers, 
whether masters or pupils, make a useful contribution to the study of 
political thought throughout the ages. 1 During the last century, both 
German and French Switzerland produced penetrating minds 2 who 
founded their own systems or added to the edifice of liberal and democratic 
thought. Apart from a remarkable work by Professor Brunner on Justice 
(Gcrcchtigkeit ), 2 the present century has so far produced nothing to 
compare with these works; however the civic tradition has deep roots in 
the Swiss philosophic tradition, the leading representatives of which have 
nearly all written interestingly on questions such as the relation between 
politics and ethics, the civic duties of the Christian, etc. 4 

General history is, in large part, the history of political events, and its History 
leading exponents always contribute, whether directly or not, to the sum 


1. See particularly H. Barth, Wahrheit und Ideologic, 1945. 

2. The theologian, moralist and literary critic A. Vinet, 1797-1847, and the 
philosopher Charles Secrktan, 1815-1895. 

* 3 - E - Brunner, Gci echtiglceit, 1943. 

4. Ph. Bridfl, 1/Ilumaniti et son chef, 1925. Cf. chapter entitled “Le chr6tien 
et 1 avenir”. A. Rkymond, Philosophic spiritualistc , 1942, 2nd vol., sec studies 
collected under title of “Le civisme suisse, sa nature et son i<16ai”. 
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of political science. Swiss historians are no exception to this rule hut 
their contribution rests mainly in specialized work. Many of our University 
courses are, for instance, on the recent or former development of our 
constitutional institutions, or those of other countries or, again, on a 
particular Swiss or foreign political movement. Indeed, a study of our 
Uni\ersily programmes would lend to show that these subjects are pro 
eminently favoured. 

S\\iv> historical literature is relatively rich and several histories of the 
country, both in French and in German, have been written for various 
sections of the public. They are a precious source of information especially 
with respect to political movements, the formation and development of 
institutions, parties, etc. Both Swiss and foreign political history have 
never ceased to interest Swiss historians, and the diversity of their work 
on these subjects makes enumeration here impossible. 

The general law courses, given by certain of our Universities, naturally 
include political philosophy. Moreover, special courses on a particular 
work, system or school of thought are to be met with here, as in the field 
of letters. * 

History of Law Specialized in content and taught by men who have had a twofold 
training as jurists and as historians, legal history applies the same 
methods as general history, and inasmuch as it is the history of public 
law, legal history is, in some respects, a form of political history. This 
teaching covers a body of literature, small in bulk, but comprising a 
number of important works. * 

Constitutional law Needless to say, the legal courses most closely connected with political 
science are those of both foreign and domestic general constitutional law. 

The theories dealt with in the course of general Constitutional Law scarcely 
differ, in Swiss doctrine, from the corresponding French and German 
theories from which that doctrine largely derives. 5 6 7 Here as elsewhere in 
Europe, political theory is studied from the legal point of view and by the 
essentially analytical and deductive legal method. Even so, none of the 
ten or more professors, who share the task of teaching constitutional law in 
Switzerland, allow abstract theory to smother the living reality of concrete 
thought. The rigour of juridical thought and expression merely serve to 
bind these realities more closely to the principles which are supposed to 
govern them. This rigour constantly strives to solve the problem of 
terminology and more especially the problem of definition and description— 
that pons asinorum of political thought. It seeks, for instance, to define 
clearly what is meant by such equivocal terms as “people” or “democracy” 
and to bring quantitative factors into play, if need be, to make the definition 
clearer. 8 

In the present century only one Swiss-born authority, Walter 
BuficKiivnnT, has produced a broad survey of the general theory of the 
State. 9 However, in our opinion, it is reasonable to mention also in this 
connection Professor Kklsfn, who taught for several years at Geneva, and 
M. Nawiasky, a scholar of German origin attached to the Saint Gall School 
of Higher Commercial Studies. 10 

5. A. Dir Pasquikr, Introduction d la thiorie gtnirale et d la philosophic du 
droit, 2nd ed. 1942. 

6. Ed. His, Geschichte des ncueren schweiz. Staatsrechts, 3 vol., 1920-1938. 
W. Rappard, La Constitution fidirale de la Suisse, 1948. 

7. Theorios of national sovereignty, representative government, State functions 
and agencies, separation of powers, etc. 

8. E.g. it docs not declare that such and such a Slate is democratic but seeks 
to show how far and in what way it may be regarded as a democracy. 

9. Organisation der Rechtsgcmeinschaft, 2nd ed., 1944. 

10. Nawiasky, Allgemeine Staatslehre, vol. 1, Einsiedeln, 1945. 
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The course in Swiss constitutional law, given in all our law Faculties, 
includes careful analysis of the morphology of federal, and often of local and 
cantonal, institutions. It thus forms an essential branch of political 
science. 11 

In most of our faculties the course of general Constitutional Law includes 
whole chapters on foreign Constitutions. In addition there are courses in 
comparative Constitutional Law at both Geneva and Lausanne. The 
lecturer examines foreign institutions in terms of the history of each country 
and of its national character. Next comes the comparative process: the 
teacher endeavours mainly to discern the reasons why like institutions 
sometimes produce radically different results in different countries, for 
instance parliamentary government in England, France or Germany. 12 

Courses in administrative and fiscal law cover general principles of Administrative 
these fields, together with their principal subdivisions (public services, civil and fiscal law 
servants, administrative jurisdiction, local government, etc.). However, 
apart lrom an excellent short survey by Professor Ruck, there have been 
few outstanding contributions to Swiss administrative law. Even so, the 
name of Professor F. Fleinir is worth recalling as that of a Swiss scholar 
who wrote a well-known treatise on German administrative law which has 
been translated into several languages. 13 International Law , while taught International 
in the majority of our Law Faculties, has been given a place of special public law. 
honour in the syllabus of the University Institutes of International Studies, Diplomatic law 
founded in 1927. 

The foregoing survey makes it clear that, while most Swiss Universities This development 

do not teach political science as such, the principal elements of that science of University 

are dealt with in point of fact although more or less dispersed among dif- teaching 

ferent faculties and among different chairs. Some universities have sought 

to correct this state of affairs. Geneva has had a faculty of Social and 

Economic Sciences since 1914, and since 1927 has been receiving invaluable 

co-operation from the Tnstitut des Haul os Etudes Internationales. At 

Lausanne the School of Social and Political Sciences, though officially a 

dependency of the faculty of Law, in practice enjoys a large measure of 

independence. But even in these two universities, whore we find specialized 

students of Political Science, the latter usually owe their training to 

traditional grounding in the methods of philosophy, history, law and 

economics and, to a much lesser extent, of sociology. While the above 

methods arc necessary to political science, they still need to be adapted to 

the proper object of that science and perhaps even to be completed by some 

specific method. Our faculties have done something towards adaptation 

in inaugurating special history and philosophy courses intended for future 

graduates in political science. Unfortunately the means at their disposal 

do not allow of their doing much more. There can be no question of 

dividing already-existing courses in law and letters; their budgets are 

insufficient and the relatively small number of students would not warrant 

such lavish expenditure. 14 

So far as concerns the specific method of political science (if such can The need of an 
be said to exist!) it cannot but consist, in our opinion, of an all-round all-round method 

11. See especially F. Fleiner’s masterly work entitled Schweiz. Bundesstaatsrecht, 

1st ed., Tubingen, 1925; 2nd ed. entirely revised by Z. Giacometti, 1949. 

12. There are lew comparative studies apart from Myron Luehrs Tripp, Der 
schweiz. und der amerikanische Bundesstaat, thesis submitted in English at Zurich 
University and translated with annotations by Prof. IIuder, a former federal judge. 

13. F. Fleiner, Les Principes g6n6raux du droit administrate allemand, 

Paris, 1933. 

14. There is a history course on political ideas at Geneva; at Lausanne, this 
course only exists on paper. 
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method using and co-ordinating every other. Such a method has already 
been tried out in courses of Constitutional Comparative Law. The 
same method might be tried mutalis mutandis for the teaching of the 
general history of political doctrines. It will have to be tried, sooner or 
later, in a general introductory course to political science which is 
conspicuous by its entire absence in Swiss universities today. 15 Another 
factor which docs not make for the expansion of political science in our 
midst is the absence of any academic review in this field. 


Final remarks The teaching of political science is not an academic monopoly, nor are 
political science research, general work and publication. In Switzerland 
where political writers are by no means exclusively members of the 
academic world, many people and many circles are interested in one or 
other of the manifold aspects of politics. 16 Patriotic societies devote constant 
study to problems of internal politics as, indeed do the political parties 
themselves, with less serenity no doubt, but often with pertinence and 
lucidity. There also exist reviews and yearbooks of which political articles 
form an essential part. 17 Even the daily press, which in Switzerland is 
quite as much if not more concerned with reflecting opinion as with 
imparting news, is extremely rich in articles on politics at home and 
abroad which often go much deeper than the requirements of hurried 
readers in search of liasly thinking and superficial judgments. 

All this forms a considerable body of material of unequal value but 
containing fragments of genuine worth. Unfortunately a description of 
such abundant and scattered material cannot be undertaken in so short a 
study. Nor is it possible to make a selection or even to fix a scale of 
values appropriate for this task. 

In this respect, it must be admitted that Swiss academic science is 
noticeably inert. Vet the natural task of that science should be to take 
stock of national political thought and to discriminate between what is 
“serious” and objective and what is superficial or partial. Alongside our 
political science schools, there should exist one or two institutes one of 
whose essential tasks would consist in providing teachers, pupils and 
other students with what Anglo-Saxons call an “approach” to political 
science. Another duty of such centres would be to draw full attention to 
the importance of official documents (statistics, government reports and 
such), which provide a wealth of material, and lastly to check the 
resources of our various libraries none of which specializes in political 
science works. 

University of Lausanne . 


15. Apart from tho works of W. E. Rappard, there are no Swiss academic works 
which can bo specifically described as works of political science. Such productions 
have been penned by foreigners among whom wc arc happy to mention M. Andr6 
Siegfried, of tho French Academy, whose study La Suisse, democratic tdmoin was 
published in Paris in 1948, 

16. Ono of the most representative of our political writers is Professor G. dh 
Reynold whoso remarkable work on The Political Institutions of Switzerland , Zurich 
and New York, 1946, displays such originality and personality that it often overflows 
the limits of academic writing. Manuals on civic education are numerous in 
Switzerland. AVe shall mention here only that by Professor G. Sauskr-Hall, Guide 
politique suisse, 1947. 

17. Mention may bo made of Die Schweiz - La Suisse , yearbook of La Nouvelle 
Socide llelvdiquc. 

18. The U.N. library at Geneva (formerly that of the Leaguo of Nations) 
in particular possesses very complete collodions. 
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NOTE I 


Writing connected with individual rights and liberties 
more especially in German Switzerland 

by Hans Huber, University of Berne 


I. PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 

There exists no complete treatise on Hie individual rights ami liberties 
provided for in the Federal Constitution and in the Cantonal Constitu¬ 
tions... The great commentary on the Federal Constitution by the late 
Walther Bijrckiiardt, Professor at Berne, the third edition of which 
appeared in 1931, deals only with rights and liberties guaranteed by 
federal law. M. Giacometti's work on the constitutional law of the 
Cantons ( Staatsrcchl dcr schweizerischen Kant one) published in 1941, 
deals only with the rights and liberties provided for in the Constitutions 
of ttie Confederate Cantons. The report of Hans IIuber (then a judge on 
the Federal bench, at present professor at Berne University), is a blend 
dealing equally with the general history of these laws, their transformation 
and the distinctions to he made between different categories and with a 
number of practical questions which have come up for ruling before the 
public law division of the Federal Court ( Die Garantie dcr individuellen 
Vcrfassungsrechte) . William Rappard, Professor at Geneva, published in 
1936 a study of the individual and the State which contains severe criticism 
of state-control tendencies especially towards state socialism and economic 
interference. Rappard is specially concerned with the violalion of one of 
these rights by the federal legislature: that of industrial and commercial 
freedom. In the same connection may be mentioned the work of a Schaff- 
house lawyer: Carl Alfred Spaiin, Staatsmacht und Individnalsphiire , Zur 
Krise dcr verfassungsmflssigeri Individualrechle (1944). 

William Rappard was commissioned by the Federal Council to write, 
for the occasion of the jubilee year 1948, a study of the Constitution of 
1818. This woik has just been published in French and German (Die 
Bundesver/assnng der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschajt 1848-1948). 
After showing how this Constitution came to life under the impulse of 
the Diet and its drafting committee, the author gives a caieful description 
of the successive revisions it has since undergone. 

Z. Giacomeitt’s work on the constitutional jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court ( Die Verfassungsgerichtsbarkeil des schweizerischen Bundes - 
gerichles) , published in 1935, is solely devoted to the study of the protection 
of the constitutional rights and liberties of the citizen. Public law appeals 
which are the main object of this scientific research, afford first-class 
protection in view of the fact that all citizens and even legal entities can 
have recourse to them against any violation of the Federal or Cantonal 
Constitution. 1 However, public law appeals can be made only against 


1. Two major works have been published in Switzerland since the drafting of 
the present note; Die Freiheit des BlXrgers im schweiz. Becht f La liberty dix citoyen 
en droit suissc, a bilingual selection for the centenary of the Federal Constitution, 
published in 1948 and containing 21 articles by professors of Law from all parts of 
Switzerland; Z. Giacometti, Schweiz. Bundesstaatsrecht , 1949, being the second 

published edition, expanded and extensively amended, of the masterly treatise on 
Swiss Public Law by the late F. Kleiner, (first edition 1923). 
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cantonal decisions (legislative, administrative and executive government 
acts not excepted). Giacometti makes it plain that public law appeals thus 
enable the Sui>reme Court of the Confederation to supervise the Cantons 
within the legal framework. The same remarks on constitutional jurisdic¬ 
tion are to be found, in more abridged form, in a work by Erwin Ruck, 
Professor at Basel University, entitled Schwcizerisches Staatsrecht, 2nd 
ed. 1939; in Bkrmieimkr, Bregriff und Snbjckle der verfassungsmassigen 
Rechte nach der Praxis des Bundesgerichtes (1930); in Eggenschwieer, Die 
rcchtlichc Natur des stoat srechllichen Rekurses (1936) and in Christinger, 
Die Voraussclzungen der slaatsrechtlichen Beschwerde (1946). 

Work devoted to single aspects of these individual liberties are mostly 
doctoral theses, only the most remarkable of which need be mentioned: 
Spoendein, Die verfassungsmiissige Garantie der persdnlichen Freiheit (1945), 
H. Haab, Privateigenturn und materielle Entcignung (1947), P. Toggen- 
burger, Pressfreiheit und demokratische Willensbildung (1945), Korner, 
Das Rccht der freien Meiriungsiiusserung irn Vcrhiiltnis zu den Fordcrungen 
der Gffentlichen Ordnung , Sicherheit und Sittlichkeit (1937), Gisiger, Das 
Petitions rccht in der Schweiz (1935), IIkgnauer, Das Spraclienrecht in der 
Schiveiz (1947), Aderiiaeden, Die Vereinsfreihcit (1937), K. Uoerni, Das 
Vcrsarnmlungsrccht in der Schweiz (1938). 

The federal Court, in its jurisprudence concerning article 113, chap. 3 
of the Federal Constitution, has always ruled that the term “constitutional 
rights of the citizen” is not confined to rights of negative status (the 
range of autonomy reserved for the individual) but also to positive status 
rights (right of all citizens to take part in shaping the will of the 
State: elections, right to initiative, referendum right, right of “recall”) 
together with certain fairly definite positive status rights (loans from the 
State). In addition to the abo\e, there exist, in Switzerland, individual 
rights resulting from the federative structure of the State and the highly- 
developed independence of the different communes. We mention here 
certain other publications concerned with these rights which differ from 
those of the Status negations : Oswald, Professor at Fribourg, Die 
Gewaltentrennung ini schweizcrisclien Staatsrecht (1943), Yon Oreeei, Das 
Verliiiltnis von Demokratie und Gewalienieilung und seine Wandlungcn 
(1947), Imbouen, Bundesrecht bricht kantonal Rccht (1940), Escher, Das 
Finanzreferendum in dcri schweizcrisclien Kantonen (1943), Picenoni, Die 
Kassalion von Volkswahlen und Volksabstimmurigeri (1945). 

Constitutional rights and liberties are far from complete in Switzerland. 
The right of assembly, for example, which is of the first importance, is 
guaianleed neither by the Federal Constitution nor even by certain 
Cantonal constitutions and the same is true of freedom of expression 
through channels other than the press. In his book on the constitutional 
law of the cantons, Giacometti (after thorough scrutiny of this flaw) 
reaches the conclusion that certain unwritten constitutional rights, 
indispensable to a liberal democratic State, must necessarily be admitted. 
An opposite view is expressed by Hans Bruuwiler, Die Freiheitsrechtc der 
Kantonsver/assungen in ihren Verhiiltnis zur Bundesverfassung (1948). 
Existing faults, this author asserts, can be remedied by the enforcement 
of Article IV of the Federal Constitution: the prohibition of arbitrary 
government. 

This fourth Article of the Federal Constitution, which guarantees the 
equality of citizens before the law, has been given considerable importance 
by Federal Court jurisprudence and is thus comparable with provision in 
the Constitution of the U.S.A. relating to the “due process of law”. 
Equality in the eyes of the law broadly interpreted is likewise an individual 
right in Switzerland. Gf. Frick, Die Gleiclxheit aller Schweizer vor dem 
Gesctz (1944). 
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The freedom of trade and industry, which is of great importance in 
Switzerland, was constitutionally revised in 1947 when provision was made 
for certain more or less well-defined forms of Slate intervention mainly 
on behalf of farmers and artisans. These new “Economic Articles” of 
the Constitution have not yet hecn treated in any publication of value. 

A rather special problem, which has always occupied Swiss thought, is 
the following: to what extent are constitutional liberalism and con¬ 
stitutional “democratism” at variance, and how far is the former a 
complement of the latter? 'The late Professor Fi.fimr of Zurich, in certain 
studies republished in 1941 ( Ausgewtthlte Schrifieri and Reclcri) upholds 
the view that majorities can be tyrannical, that individual liberties are 
founded on thought and that minorities may need protection against a 
majority. The same idea has found an eminent supporter in the person 
of Emil Brunner, Professor of protestant theology at Zurich; his work on the 
conception of justice ( Die Gerechtigkeit, 1943), is an attemjjt to create a 
protestant natural law. Z. Giacometti, in his treatise on cantonal con- 
si itutional law% does not deny that tension exists between liberalism and 
constitutional democratism but goes on to stress the parallel existence of 
complementary activity in the form of liberties; for instance the liberty of 
the press, freedom of association, freedom of assembly, all of which make 
for the proper working of democratic institutions. 

An excellent short work by Georg G. L. Schmidt of a Berne paper, (1944), 
entitled “ Ilaltang” Gedankengiingc durch dan Cffrntlichc Lcbcn, with a 
preface by Max Ill icit, former President of the International Court of The 
Hague, deals on a highly intellectual level with the compensatory elements 
of negative freedom, especially the civic spirit. this work is a true 
catechism of liberal democracy in our time. 

The greatest need in Switzerland is for a more exact ideological history. 
What remains of the old order in Switzerland so far as concerns individual 
rights ? Where is French and American influence to be seen at woik ? 
Whence the parallel be I ween personal freedom as laid down by English 
law in the 17th and, 18th centuries and Swiss law since the earliest 
alliances of primitive Switzerland ? Moreover we have no sociological 
studies of the relations between the State and the individual, and such 
works as do mention this problem leave the political function of con¬ 
stitutional rights and liberties too much in the background as compared 
with extensi\e treatment given to the constitutional and legal institutions 
themselves. 


H. THE METHODS APPLIED 

It is true to assert that, generally speaking, every author mentioned above 
resorts solely to the legal method: interpretation of constitutional texts, 
research into the deliberations of those who drafted these texts, surveys of 
jurisprudence and criticism of jurisprudence. However, certain authors 
strive to attain a general conception, i. c. to link constitutional rights and 
liberties with the predominant ideas of constitutional liberalism (especially 
to the idea of limiting the power of the State). In this respect the work 
by Professor Kaegi on Die Verfassung als rechtliche Grundordnung des 
Stcuites (1945), in which the author explains that individual rights are 
one of the corner-stones of constitutionalism, is to be recommended. 
Historical surveys are rare. Apart from Rappard’s book previously 
mentioned, Adolf Gasser’s Geschichte der Volksfreiheit und der Dcmokratie 
(1939) is worthy of note as is a small monograph by Professor Nef of 
Zurich entitled “Jcan-Jacques Rousseau und die Idee des Rechtsstaates n 
In Schweize Beitrdge zur allgemeinen Geschichte , Band V, 1947. 

Political science, in the American sense of the term, being practically 
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non-existent in Switzerland, it rarely occurs that the functioning and 
unconsciousness and transformations of political institutions are the subject 
of special research. The present author has endeavoured to describe the 
influence exerted by collective contracts and the decisions of professional 
associations, which have been made compulsory, concerning equality before 
the law and other individual rights: H. IItjber, ‘‘Die staatsrechtliche 
Jledeutiiiig der Allgeirieinverbindlicheiklarung von Verbandsbesclilusseri 
unci -vercinbarungen”, Zeitschrift filr scliweizerisches Recht, 1940. We 
applied the same method in a monograph on the coalition rights of 
employers and workers in Zeilschrift des bcrnischen Juristenvereins , 1947. 

Finally Swiss political scientists who apply the sociological method are 
likewise few in number. The only work which calls for mention here is 
that of the late Professor Schindler, of Zurich on Verfassungsrecht und 
soziale Struklur (1932). lie believes in what is known as “dialectical 
sociology ” the method of which consists in trying to define the social 
basis of the various “forms” of the State and of their institutions. 

As a rule, it is the legal notion of liberty and liberties which pre¬ 
dominates. In Switzerland the term political liberty is applied to legal 
liberty of the positive status, i. e. to the freedom of citizens to take part 
in shaping the will of the State. 


NOTE 11 


Recent writing on Political Science in French Switzerland 

by Bernard Gacnkiun, of Geneva University 


Little work has been done in political science during the past twenty- 
five years, and what research has been carried on can be divided into 
three main groups corresponding to three aspects of political science: 

1. Studies of the history of political theory; 

2. Studies of the problems of Swiss political science; 

3. Studies of the philosophical foundations of law. 

T. HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY 

While undent and mediaeval political thought has been somewhat neglected 
by Swiss writers, a number of important works have been published on 
political thought in modern times. In an excellent thesis on The Political 
Thought of Calvin (1937), M. Marc Cheneviere examines the various facets 
of Galvin’s thought and reaches conclusions which are often novel and 
original. In a more recent thesis M. Cldmy Vautier examines The Theories 
of the author of u Vindiciae contra tyrannos” on sovereignty and resistance, 
1579 (1947). 

On the occasion of the tercentenary of the death of Grotitjs, the university 
of Lausanne arranged a commemorative meeting and published a Tribute 
to Grotius (1946) consisting of three papers. In one, Professor Philippe 
Meylan examines more particularly the debt to Grotius of what might be 
called the Protestant school of Natural Law and the concept of the author 
of De jure belli ac pads of the Natural Law and the Law of Nations. In a 
second paper, Professor Maurice Bourquin of Geneva tries to answer the 
question “Is Grotius the father of the Law of Nations asserting that the 
Dutch jurist had not in fact grasped the modern concept of International 
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Law but had helped to free the Law of Nations from its mediaeval matrix. 
(Grandes figures et grandes oeuvres juridiques , published by the Faculty 
of Law of Geneva, 1948). 

Three important works have been devoted to the three principal represen¬ 
tatives of the protestant philosophical school of natural law. In 1929, 
Profeseur Edouard Beguelin published a scholarly study on Emer de Vat- 
tel (1714-1767), the famous author of a work on the right of nations (Droit 
des Gens). 

In 1937, Professor Philippe Meylan published a remarkable work on 
Jean Barveyrac et les debuts de Venseignement du droit dans Vanciennc 
Academic de Lausanne. Finally, 1944, M. Bernard Gagnebin completed 
these surveys of the three great Swiss eighlcenth-century jurists with a 
study of Ihe life, work and influence of the lawyer who brought credit 
to the Academy of Geneva: Jcan-Jacques Burlamaqui et Ic droit nalurel 
(1944). Two annotated editions of the Contrat Social bear witness to the 
interest which the ideas of Rousseau continue to arouse in French-speaking 
Switzerland. The first edition, introduced by Mr. Francois Bouchardy and 
published in Paris (1946) is favourable to Jean-Jacques; the second, 
preceded by an essay on Rousseau’s political ideas by Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
is openly hostile to them. 


II. STUDIES OF SWISS POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

The second group of studies published in Switzerland treats of Swiss con¬ 
stitutional problems, especially those of democracy, federalism and Stale 
intervention. 

In two important studies, Mr. William E. IlArrART, Director of the 
University Institute of Higher International Studies at Geneva, has ex¬ 
amined from the historical point of view the constitutional development of 
Switzerland between 1848 and 1948. The first of these works is entitled 
L’lndividu et VEtat dans revolution constitutionnclle de la Suisse (1946), 
the second, La Constitution federate de la Suisse de 1848 A 1948 (1948). 

The same author has also tackled the problem of democracy in general 
(Democracy versus Demagogy , New York, 1923; The crisis of Democracy , 
lectures, Chicago, 1938), while Mr. Gonzague de Reynold, a writer from 
Fribourg has critically examined the problem of Swiss democracy in a 
work which aroused widespread interest at the lime of its publication: La 
Democratic et la Suisse , essai d f une philosophic de notre hisloire nafionale 
(1929). 

Mr. Gonzague de Reynold has made a special study of the problem of 
Swiss federalism which, in his view, is threatened by the centralist State. 
The same author has devoted a series of works to this question 
the earliest of which was La Suisse est une et diverse (1923) and the most 
recent, Conscience de la Suisse f billet A ces Messieurs de Berne (1940). 
Reynold emphasizes the dangers of over-centralization in a country so 
varied as Switzerland and of excessive State-intervention in a State where 
sectional interests thrive so strongly. 

During the same period Mr. Denis de Rougemont has denounced the 
same perils while laying greater emphasis on the need to transform man 
and to restore human personality before reforming institutions. The 
following works may be recommended on this respect: Politique de la 
Personne (Paris, 1934 and 1946) and Mission et Demission de la Suisse 
(1910). 
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TIT. STUDIES OF THE PHILOSOPHIC FOUNDATIONS OF LAW 

These studies can be split into two groups according as their authors 
belong to the Catholic or Reformed religions. Among Catholic writers 
may he mentioned first of all Monsignor Charles Journet of Geneva, 
author of an outstanding work: Exigences chrHiennes en politique , 
published by the author mainly In the review Nova el Vetera between 
1939 and 1945, i. e. during the war. Monsignor Journet studies prin¬ 
cipally the Christian basis of law and the modern conception of natural 
law. 

Among Protestant authors we mention Professor Francois Guisan of 
Lausanne who has published, in the form of review articles, two important 
studies en til led: “La science juridiquc pure: Roguin et Kelsen” and 
“Note sur le droit naturel” (Revue de TMologie et de Philosophic , Lausanne, 
1940). 

To these might be added the work of Mr. Edouard CnAPAnkois, Morale el 
Politique ou les vacances de la probitd (1940) in which the relations be¬ 
tween morals and politics are examined from a neutral point of view with 
respect to religion. 

This tendency in favour of a return to natural law has found favour in 
academic circles since courses in natural law have been inaugurated at 
Fribourg and Lausanne. In the methods employed by French-speaking 
Swiss authors a marked preference for the historical or philosophical 
methods is to be noted. 



The Methods of Political Science, chiefly 
in the United States 

by Tuomas I. Cook 


Unesco has chosen political science for an inventory of puiposes and methods, 
on the ground that its youth may make for hospitality to new ideas 
and methods. My main thesis is that political science in the United 
Stales has grown rapidly as an independent discipline, but that, largely 
through that very rapidity, it is more independent than disciplined, has 
revolted unduly against its progenitors, and has become as rootless as it 
is active. My central theme, therefore, is the necessity of radical reconstruc¬ 
tion, the conscious search for unifying roots. 


While the current stale of Ameiiean political science can he attributed Tim Social 
largely to special factors in its own growth, and to demands and oppor- Soihncks 
(unities for piaclical and immediate sen ice by political scientists, it shares 
in the general difficulties and deficiencies of the sotial sciences as a 
whole. Here, indeed, I wish to argue that, whatever methodological reforms 
and whatever changes in the concept of its rOlc and basis might be 
de\eloped within political science itself, it cannot become effective until there 
has taken place a radical re-statemcnl of divisions and iclalioiis, a new 
classification, in the social sciences generally. 

The problems here are of two different orders. First, in admiration and Influence of 
emulation of the natural sciences, and wilh widespread misunderstanding natural sciences 
of their methods, especially their postulational and symbolic foundations, 
social scientists in general have endeavoured to develop their sciences by 
imitation, by taking over for their own sphere methods seemingly tiium- 
phant elsewhere. Objective description and precise measurement have 
become their ideals. Anxious to eliminate prejudice and particularly not to 
read their own value-judgements into the farts, and impressed by the 
concepts of the unity of all knowledge and the reducihility of all generalized 
interpretation to one form of law, they have insisted on regarding man 
as part of a universe to he described; not valued. The resultant lias been 
at the worst a mechanistic interpretation, and in any event has implied a 
pure positivism, scientistic rather than scientific, and often including 
materialist and relativist dogmas. The position invohes, indeed, a complex 
most readily recognizable by its rejections. Innumerable observations are 
made, endless measurements taken, often without clear purpose or subse¬ 
quent assessment of their place in a whole body of knowledge and of what 
they actually prove. Only in very limited spheres, at best, do there emerge 
generalizations having even limited validity as laws. Yet the underlying 
faith, which such results are held to sustain and warrant, is that ultima¬ 
tely the whole of men’s behaviour, individual and collective, can he thus 
descriptively interpreted, and predictive laws therefor and thereby attained. 

Now this position precisely involves a denial of a proper relativism, that 
man is not ihe speed of light, that he is finite in time and place, is mortal 
and limited. Yet at the same time it denies the specifically social, moral, 
purposive character of man, which has itself created his methods, and his 
resultant triumphs, in penetrating and interpreting the physical universe. 

My essential argument here is that the social sciences, if they are to 
be scientific, must abandon the misguided and misleading hope of reducing 
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man and society to a complete pattern of descriptive—predictive law, 
must accept the inherent and insuperable limitations of human existence 
as a necessary and limiting postulate. So doing, they can then direct their 
energies more effectively to discovciing the possible, can avoid vain wrangles, 
can assess with some accuracy the scope, and the relationships, of these 
seveial methods and techniques. Further, it is necessary to insist that the 
social sciences are essentially normative, concerned with the poslulational 
and deductive science of values, and with the interpretation and application of 
these values in relation to empirical evidence on, and critical analysis of, 
particular social situations and cultural milieus. Their duty is not exhausted 
by description of value-facts, or the treatment thereof as part of a sociology 
of knowledge or social psychology. 

Normative aspect The omnipresence of value-facts is, indeed, empirical confirmation of the 

of social sciences necessity of the normative element is social science. I want, however, 
to make it clear that to argue this normative character is not to urge pre¬ 
judice, nor to suggest that observation of facts should not be an objective, 
disinterested process. Quite the contrary: the absence of prejudice, the 
clear separation of wishes and rational values from observation of men’s 
actual behaviour and the working of their institutions is itself a moral 
necessity if knowledge is to bo achieved, and is posited as a moral good. 
Ethical postulates, as well as metaphysical and epistemological ones 
behind them, will no doubt direct enquiry, determine problems to tackle. 
That direction itself is scientifically necessary; otherwise criteria for enquiry 
are lacking; miscellaneous material is collected and organized without place, 
or awareness of place, in a total structure; and social science becomes a 
vain dream, its practice a hectic collecting without principle, purpose or 
result. I note further that the denial of normative character to social 
sciences leads only to their cryptic introduction, and to a precisely unscien¬ 
tific confusion of observation and value. I urge, finally, that the most 
glaring need of the social sciences today is to relate ethical concepts, in 
their general outline long discovered and scientifically verified, lo at once 
the methods and the results of modern sociological investigation; to 
determine the proper sphere of the methods; to winnow, and relate in 
systems, the results. I add heie that in political science this need is 
specially obvious. 

The above approach seems to me the only one which promises an 
effectively unified system of social sciences, within which political science 
may receive a dcfineablc place, fulfil an intelligent rdle, possess clear 
scope and function, and consequently develop appropriate methods and 
relevant special techniques. 

Need for Secondly, then, I am arguing the need for adequate classification and 
classification relationship of the Social Sciences. While the preceding analysis implies 
limits to possible classification, it does not in itself determine the classi¬ 
fication most desircable, or even denote that one classification is the right 
one. That issue is for decision on the basis of appropriate means to relate 
the normative to the factual, with special reference to the nature and 
problems of contemporary societies; and here diverse perceptions on the 
one hand and diverse situations on the other may make a variety of hypo¬ 
thetical classifications tentatively appropriate, with selection to come on 
the basis of their effectiveness in the event. Here I am concerned only to 
argue the need for classification on some intelligible principle, and to 
suggest possible approaches. For I am convinced that, whatever the valid 
criticisms of Aristotle, of Kant, of Hegel, of Comte, of Spencer (to name 
but a few), their attempts to classify and relate those studies today 
called Social Sciences (or such parts of them as were then consciously 
recognized) on the basis of principles of structure and purpose were funda¬ 
mentally sound; and that legitimate attacks on Comtean positivism or 
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Hegel’s idealistic dialectical determinism do not legitimize rejections of 
the concept of classification. 

Now few formally deny the importance of classification. Yet in fact the 
Social Sciences, today developed and cultivated largely in universities, 
have grown as a scries of departments, often living in unsplendid isolation, 
and without conscious awareness of their scope, limits, or relations. Much 
research cross-cuts these lines, and there is considerable awareness of their 
inadequacy, which generally leads to some demand for synthesis, or for 
the removal of barriers, but rarely involves a careful examination of over¬ 
all design or of specific rdlcs. There is, indeed, no certainty as to what 
arc social sciences. Generally included are anthropology, economics, history, 
political science, and sociology. Not infrequently psychology and geography 
are added. Education is rarely given a place; though, if it is to have status 
as a science at all, it cannot well belong elsewhere. Human ecology and 
planning have recently made some claims, though generally they aro 
included in, or divided among, different established social sciences. 

Now it is certainly not my intent to argue that science, social or other¬ 
wise, should be lastingly strait-jacketed in a classificalory system: such 
systems themselves are the products of particular periods, of logical analy¬ 
sis applied to knowledge, needs, and potentialities therein. And, as they 
prove successful, and as times themselves change, new needs emerge, and 
their own defects are revealed. For convenience, or by reason of the 
inconvenience or inadequacy of established classifications, new sciences 
claim independence, in a system of ad hoc growth, with more or less 
rationali/ed relationship to, and inclusion in, the established pattern. 

Periodically, however, the results come to appear near-anarchic, and a new 
pattern becomes necessary for further progress. Today such re¬ 
examination seems peculiarly necessary in the social sciences. It is beyond 
my scope here, all else apart, to tackle the issue; I wish to urge on Unesco 
the urgency and value of promoting such an enquiry, from the conviction 
that only so can any one social science properly plot its future, or 
determine its appropriate methods. Here I wish only to urge that possibly 
adequate classifications may rest on major human motivations, or human 
needs (the two arc not identical), if those can be adequately separated, for 
postulational and observational-experimental purposes, or on major, per¬ 
manent, and virtually omnipresent institutions. The choice of the latter 
might possibly be less disruptive of established paLterns, though both would 
necessitate major revisions. Conceivably, indeed, the concept of functions 
might eliminate the alternative, and permit sciences which combined 
concern with need, motivation, and institution; and, were this possible, 
it would have the advantage at least of not assuming the logical or socio¬ 
logical necessity of institutions normally found. An alternative, by no 
means unpromising, is to regard science as a unified whole, essentially the 
study of man, and then to classify and relate methods, without having 
specific subject-matters as classified subjects. Then the stress will be 
on questions, on problems raised, on their answerability of meaningfulness, 
on possible devices or techniques for new enquiry. Such an approach 
rests on consciousness of present confusion, and the hunch that our present 
subdivisions may hamper the attainment of scientific knowledge, while 
proposed ones may be inadequate, or falsely based, given the limitations of 
present knowledge. 

I stress, therefore, again that what follows on methods in political science Evolution 
is limited by the existing frames of reference, and by the difficulties of com- of political science 
menting on established methods which are themselves largely consequences 
of that frame. I add here only that, in its rapid growth, and in its evo¬ 
lution dominantly from, and often away from, political ethics and law, 
modern political science, as conceived in universities and in administration, 
has tended to become unduly technical, without becoming genuinely scien- 
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tific, and unduly isolationist. I have a hunch that the real foundations of, 
and contributions to, political science, are to he found largely in the works 
of generalizing sociologists and psychologists, or, more recently, in social 
biologists, demographers, and planners. Concern with techniques of power, 
of opinion formation, of administration, of legislative-executive relations 
and functioning of diplomacy , have unduly turned the student’s attention 
from the purposes of statecraft, the needs of the luled, and the resources 
and potentialities for their satisfaction. In the otherwise praiseworthy, yet 
too largely contemporary, enquiry into the immediate facts of political and 
governmental functioning, there has been serious neglect of sociological 
foundations and social purposes, especially in the U. S., where technical 
political science is most developed. The result is that, even where, as a 
result of his enquiries, the scientist suggests or indicates reform, it is 
within the context of accepted ways; and he hence becomes the unwilling 
defender of established patterns, lie lacks Olympian distance, in lacking 
overall observation; and from these lacks results in turn a lack of genuinely 
critical evaluation of the inadequacies in fundamental concept of current 
statesmanship, that it may relate effectively men’s needs to the possibilities 
of contemporary technical competence. 


Historic\l Political science, long a branch of philosophy, as political ethics, and 
so first accepted as worthy of academic enquiiy in this country, also 
emerged from the study of history and of law. Its foundation as an 
independent university discipline in this country was largely the work of 
J. W. Burgess John W. Burgess. Its roots, despite English influences and American 
experience, dominantly the experience of the drive towards national 
unity resulting from the Civil War, were German. These compounded 
late Hegelianism, turned into a somewhat unphilosophical study of 
the nation-stale as power, history, and law, with a recessive Kantianism. 
The study was largely formal: an analytical constitutional law, 
more concerned with the forms and political-legal principles of the 
American Constitution than with the dynamics of its operation; dog¬ 
matic and hugely a priori analyses of the ideas of stale and nation, related 
to philosophically unexamined beliefs in liheity under law r ; and vague 
concepts, influenced by doctrines of evolution, of race and of what consti¬ 
tutes a political people. This whole approach, informed by patriotism, 
yet rested on a sense of American inferiority, and the necessity of a 
particular intellectual impoit. The need was real. Yet the consequence of 
not building from local fact and tradition, hut rather of applying essentially 
alien frames of reference thereto, was to sacrifice life to form, and to 
gain system at the price of relevance. In particular, the somewhat alien 
concept of the State was imposed on the American scene; and, becoming 
the formal subject-matter of political science, prevented for years a major 
potential contiibution to the subject from American conditions, a con¬ 
tribution which would have delivered it from the paradox of a science 
based on particularism. Similarly, and largely as a consequence of the 
meeting of German political ideas and English positivist jurisprudence 
derived from Austin, there develop much arid debate over sovereignty, 
though here the special American system in due course led to fruitful re¬ 
examination, and a trend towards realistic consideration of the facts of 

W, Wilson political experience, begun in this field by Woodrow Wilson, and extended 
by him, though with critical apology based on comparison, to the study of 
the functioning of the basic formal institutions of American federal govern¬ 
ment. 

Goodiiow's Nevertheless, almost contemporaneously with Burgess, Goodnow was 
classification endeavouring to develop a political science more effectively related to the 
American scene. His celebrated division of the subject into politics and 
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administration, with his own concern dominantly with the latter, had 
a dual significance. It stimulated concern with the processes of politics, as 
against theoretical or legalist conceptualism, and it turned attention to the 
importance of the implementation of the results of these processes in the 
actual work of governing men. It raised generic issues of the “how” of 
political activities, as well as driving scholars to consider how things ought 
to be done, rather than why they should be done. The particular polarity 
of the general thesis did, it is true, for some time prevent recognition of 
continuity and unity of governmental processes, while the subsequent 
development of the positive state and the American bent for practical 
activity combined with the Goodnow teaching to lead to undue stress 
on administration, and its divorce from generic and vitalizing principle 
and theory. 

The great revolt against the alien and the formal, and for the American and C/i. Beard 
the realistic, was, however, the work of the late Charles A. Beard. His 
teaching, which in his earlier years led to misguided accusations of radical 
irreverence for the American myth, and in his lalor years brought indict¬ 
ment by many political scientists of his supposed reactionary isolationism, 
constituted a coherent pat lorn and served a sustained pm pose. It was a 
plea for realistic analysis of how men actually behave in politics, a search 
for their motivations and interests. Tt was an attempt to discover, in 
history and in the examination of contemporary affairs, the specifically 
American political animal and political culture. Emphasizing the economic 
factor for corrective purpose, and because rival concepts of properly gave so 
sharp a clue to American party conflict and national expansion, it was 
nevertheless a search for an over-all sociology of American politics. And, 
above all, it was an attempt to formulate an American political science, 
historically rooted, without delusions as to behaviour, and informed of the 
rdlc and the defects of governmental institutions, as shaped and used by 
the root forces of American life, which could be at once handmaiden and 
creative critic of American policy for the service of American national 
interest. The consequences of Beard’s teaching were a somewhat undue 
emphasis on American government, and an unfortunate separation of it 
from comparative government; as well as, on the teaching side, especially, 
a tendency, arising from this interpretation, to abandon the study of prin¬ 
ciples and to subordinate and isolate theory. But the compensatory good 
was the abandonment, to a large degree, of irrevclent conceptualism 
derived from an alien tradition, and, through emphasis on observation and 
analysis of political processes in the context of American life, Ihe clearing 
of the ground for ultimate formulation of new theory interpretative of, and 
providing relevant criteria of judgment for, modern political institutions. 

One consequence, in any event, was the realization that a political science 
necessitated observation and analysis of the realities of political behaviour, 
not to be left to muckrakers and other journalists, and a bridging of the 
gap between “politics” as a dirty business, unworthy of the attention of 
academic men, and political science conceived as dialectics and discourse 
in the Ivory Tower of propriety and principle. 

As a result of Beard’s impact, as well as independently through the J. Allen Smith 
influence of J. Allen Smith, there developed, then, much more realistic 
inquiry into the functioning of American government, into the history and 
the contemporary use of the American constitution and of the forces 
underlying its functioning, and into the actual motivations of practical 
politics and politicians. Essentially there emerged an economic, sociological 
and psychological realism and an attempt to treat political science as 
the study of the realistic functioning of public life in American society, 
though the application of broad sociological concepts and of the findings 
of the social sciences was still limited. History 

Almost parallel with this development, and supplementing it, were the of social ideas 
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Parrington inquiries stimulated by the work of V. L. Parrington into the history of 
American political and social ideas and the impact of social thinking on 
literature. The general result of this approach has been a broader concept 
of the nature of the political, as well as a recognition specifically of the 
inter-relation and interaction between political and cultural activities. Much 
of this work has indeed been done by men professionally historians 
(K. Gabriel, M. Curti), whose contribution has significantly influenced 
the study of political science only in the realm of formal political theory 
and its history. Indirectly, however, while American emphasis has tended 
to be on the practical statesman as the real creator of theory, of ideas in 
action, there has occurred, through the combined force of the Beard and 
the Parrington approaches, a more conscious awareness of the matrix of 
American political culture, and a supplement as well as a corrective to a 
purely contemporary realism, as well as to merely technical legal and 
structural inquiry into the operations of government. 

Public opinion Independently, again the pioneer work of Walter Lippmann on public 
W. Lippmann opinion led to recognition of the need to go beyond the structure of govern¬ 
ment and the functioning of the practical politician to the analysis of the 
forces working on and through the public mind to create the root drives of 
J. Dewey political activity. The impact of the instrumentalism of John Dewey in 
this field (The Public and its Problems) was also fundamentally significant, 
and reinforced concern with the practical and actual values which men 
stiovc to attain through the political processes, as against formal and 
theoretical ideals developed by a priori static political ethics. Later, indeed, 
the study of public opinion, influenced by positivistic techniques of certain 
schools of sociologists, as well as by the effective use by economists of 
statistical methods and the manifest values within government itself of 
its own statistical undertakings, resulted in an excessive stress on polls and 
opinion measurement and a somewhat premature belief in their predictive 
value. This is, however, bringing its own corrective, which promises by 
criticism to produce a more adequate judgment of the sphere and value 
of the technique. At the same time it may be noted that more general 
studies of public opinion (Childs, Doob) continue to be made. 

Psychology and of developments stemming from the thirties, the most significant, 

Political Science perhaps, are the attempts to apply the findings of psychology to political 
Last well sc iencc (c.g. LassweliA, though much of the work here has been done 
by other than political scientists, and at least one of the needs of con¬ 
temporary political science is to have those trained in the field review 
the findings (see, e.g., Kardiner, Fromm). Properly used, the finding and 
methods of psychology may effectively illuminate and supplement the 
realistic inquiry into political processes already indicated (Odegard). A 
more general development, arising out of past realistic work, as well as 
from the growing interest in psychology, and inspired largely by a search 
for that system and economy of hypotheses generally deemed necessary to 
science, has been the analysis of politics as power (Mkrriam, and, in 
England, Catlin and Bertrand Russell). Meanwhile the change in 
America’s world position led to the supplementing of concern with 
American government by inquiry into the nature of international politics, 
and to increased concern also with international law, as well as to growing 
emphasis on American foreign policy, on the one hand, and increased 
study of comparative government, largely as foreign governments, on the 
other. 1 

1. Recontly, Sebastian de Grazia ( The Political Community: a Study of Anomie) 
has used the theory of anomie, slightly modified, of Durkheim as psychological basis 
for the integral study of politics. Alan Gewirth (“The Psychological Approach to 
Politics”, Ethics , L1X, n° 5) proved that this doctrine was inadequate. With his 
statement that a favourable attitude alone supports the public power and leads to 
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Despite the impact, of Beard himself, with his concept of national interest, Methodological 
the attempt to apply both economic and psychological analysis to inter- insufficiencies 
national politics (Schuman), to use the power concept in the field (Morgen- and lacunae . 
thau), and, largely under the impact German “Gcopolitik” though also 
as a result of French and English political geography, to employ the geo¬ 
political technique as a basis of analysis, the study of international poli¬ 
tics has generally remained unduly descriptive, and has often been a 
combination of modern diplomatic history with morally inspired concern 
with organizations of international co-operation, though this altitude has 
recently been supplemented by the extension of interest in, and the 
methods of, public administration to the international sphere. Essentially, 
however, there is still needl’d an effective general theory of government 
which will constitute a basis for treating international politics as inter¬ 
related and necessarily interdependent parts of and data for a genuine 
political science. Similarly, work in comparative government has been too 
largely descriptive of the structure, and sometimes of the functioning, 
of individual governments, though this is at times supplemented by genuine 
concern with economic and sociological forces underlying and working 
through such governments. Little, however, has been done in this 

country to develop a study of comparative government which may lead to 
general laws of political science or to the understanding of common 
problems, such as the functions of the executive, though on the first of 
these at least the work of Friedrich in combining comparative institu¬ 
tional analysis with basic theory is promising. Finally, I note that 
in approaching the matter with a background of sociological and anthro¬ 
pological knowledge, MacIvkr has urged omnipresence of the institution 
of government and has propounded the general thesis that this is the proper 
subject matter of political science, to be studied by a bringing together 
of the techniques of knowledge drawn from all the social sciences and 
applied under the aegis of philosophical insight. Whether his particular 
point of departure, the institution of government, is the correct general 
frame of reference, might indeed be questioned, but undoubtedly the vital 
present need of political science, especially in America, is to subordinate 
technical and descriptive study of international relations on the one hand 
and of administration on the other (itself often vitiated by un-illuminating 
jargon, obscuring its essentially common-sense character) to the search 
for an overall and systematic political science which, freed from the for¬ 
malism of the Burgess days, noting carefully the facts of political behaviour, 
and probing carefully into their sociological, psychological and economic 
matrix, endeavours to formulate a system of general political science 
possessing intellectual coherence, yet without being merely deductive or 
ignoring those events which it is supposed to explain. 


Methods in any subject arc dictated largely by concepts prevailing as to the The Subject- 
nature and scope of the field. In the United States, however, political Matter op 
science has not in recent decades entirely conformed to this generalization. Political Science 
As noted in the historial introduction, the formal subject-matter of the 
field was originally held to be the State, a concept of European derivation. 

That concept continues to be the avowed frame of reference of some scholars, 
and, even where rejected, has continuing influence, often unrecognized, 
on forms of analysis. But the actual practice of many political scientists, 
aware of the dangers of formalism and deeming the State inadequate as 
an instrument or point of departure for investigation of political dynamics, 
has been to investigate government, politics, and administration, often 

identification of individual in State, Grazia denies objective data and problems. 

Therefore, he does not build a science based on motivation. 
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without concern with the issues of subject-matter definition, or even 
with positive hostility thereto because such definition might distract 
attention, or prevent effective research. More recently, however, the dangers 
of continued undisciplined ad hoc procedure have become a matter of 
concern, while its past fruits have suggested possible new, and more ade¬ 
quate definition. 

Three general frames of reference may be noted; and necessitate comment. 

The State Apart from ils peculiarly European origin, this concept seems increasingly 
impossible as a basis for a science, because: (a) it is limited in time; 
(b) it is particularist in scope; and (c) it leads to inadequate analysis 
of behaviour and of social structure. 

(a) In the past the term The State was used to cover all sorts of poli¬ 
tical organizations, being stretched even to cover the informal political 
structure of primitive tribes. Quite manifestly such a procedure caused 
intolerable difficulties in precise definition and hampered effective scien¬ 
tific generalization. Simultaneously, especially under the impact of genetic 
and evolutionary ideas, it led to undue stress on the question of origins 
and the failure to discover what political institutions were genuinely omni¬ 
present in human societies. Modern scholarship, aware of these problems, 
has come increasingly to emphasize that the concept “The State” can be 
applied with adequate clarity and propriety only to the modern Western 
State, which emerged in the post-Reformation period, and to rough copies 
of it subsequently developed in other parts of the world. Now such a 
limited form does not seem initially an appropriate basis for a genuine 
science; while modern anthropology, as well as psychology, have, from 
their respective angles, suggested that there is indeed a more generic insti¬ 
tution and a more fundamental set of behaviour patterns expressed through 
it which would more properly constitute a basis for a science. Similarly, 
the recognition of historical change in the forms of political order at least 
raises the question whether the state itself, as thus limited and defined, 
may not be transitory; and independent speculation, ethical and socio¬ 
logical, as to the value and practical need for a larger world order seems 
to confirm that view. 

(b) The State is also, as already implied above, particular in space, not 
universally to be discovered at any one time save by a stretching of terms. 
Here again the implication would seem to be that it is not per se the 
proper subject malter for a science. The State has more specifically been 
the nation-state, and, apart from any subsequent possibilities of world 
government, the present development of sub-continent states docs not 
nicely fit into the system of ideas developed in relation to that nation¬ 
state. Moreover, one of the consequences of making the State the subject 
matter of political science has been not only to reify an abstraction but, 
more seriously, to prevent adequate critical examination and to assume 
the finality and necessity, as well as often the justification, of a particular 
type of political order. 

(c) Inadequate analysis of behaviour and social structure logically follows 
from (a) and (b) with, as a consequence, the prevention of genuine 
objectivity of analysis and the failure to get such laws as are available 
which might permit that limited predictability possible in the social 
sciences. It is, it may here be incidentally noted, political philosophy, a 
root foundation for the specialized branches of political science, which has 
suffered from the concept of the state as subject matter, and it is in this 
realm that it continues most to be used. 

Power Largely as a consequence of the inadequacies of analysis from the 
point of view of the above difficulties, some modern theorists have urged 
that the proper subject matter of political science is power. 

The stress on power as basic to politics goes back at least as far as 
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Thrasymachus in Plato’s The Republic. Its most celebrated analyst was 
Machiavelli; and one of the motivations for the revival of power as the 
central theme of political science was no doubt the desire to examine 
political behaviour, as he had done, realistically, and without the intro¬ 
duction of rationalistic and moralistic assumptions. Similarly, the growth 
of state power in modern times, the emergence of strong leadership, and 
the growing sense that democracy needed leadership, and was from one 
point of view a means to its selection, as well as increased awareness of the 
masses, submissive yet potentially revolutionary, led also to a neo-IIobbesian 
examination of power; and this approach had the further value of making 
possible analysis which did not assume the universal and uncomplemented 
drive for power, but stressed also the tendency to shrink from it. In the 
United States, particularly, the development or realistic studies of political 
procedures, not to mention the well-established techniques of journalism and 
debate, which robbed statecraft of mystery and washed dirty linen in 
public, predisposed towards acceptance of the power concept as basic. 

More generally, the growth of the study of international relations, with 
the history of balance of power on the one hand and the stress on “power 
politics” as basic to those relations, and as limit and condition on searches 
for world order, drove in the same direction. Finally, disappointment at 
the failure of the triumph of democracy, criticism from within and without 
of its limitations in meeting crisis conditions, and the noisy conspicuous!less 
of dictatorships which glorified might, made such analysis appear both 
requisite and relevant. 

Various approaches have been made to the use of the power concept, to the Meanings of power 
construction of a political science based thereon. 

1. The postulational approach (Gatlin): Politics is the study of man Catlin 
the political animal, who seeks power as man the economic animal seeks 
wealth. Hitherto, no pure science of politics based on such a concept, 
comparable to the pure science of economics (Robbins) or the pure science 

of law (Kelsen) has been worked out. The difficulty of doing so stems in 
part from the more inchoate character of the subject-matter, the lack of 
anything neatly analogous to market and price. Moreover ( a ) the concept 
of such a deductive science appears formal; it seems to rest on an artificial 
psychology and sociology; while (b) it does not promise to lead to fruitful 
and useable knowledge. Yet not impossibly such a system might bo 
useful as critical tool and systematic frame of reference. 

2. 'Hie psychological approach (Lasswell, Schumann). Work hitherto Lasswell 
done in using this approach has consisted largely in analysing the motiva- and Schuman 
tion and drives of those who seek and use power in the area normally 

accepted as political, and usually from the viewpoint of one school of 
psychology. A systematic attempt to investigate power-seekers and users 
in this realm from the viewpoint of every major school of psychology might 
be fruitful. More generally however, the political scientist, as other social 
scientists, has become aware of the omnipresence of power and power 
relationships in human institutions. Hence there follows two possible 
lines of approach: 1. to discover whether there are special motivations, 
or special personality types (cf. the concept of the charismatic leader) which 
drive to, or seek to function in, the political realm, or 2. to broaden politics 
itself, and study all the expressions of power and seek their common psy¬ 
chological roots. Such enquiries would manifestly necessitate comple¬ 
mentary studies of the conditions of submissiveness. It should also be 
noted that 1. and 2. are not exclusive; both lines of enquiry might pro¬ 
fitably be pursued at once, though 1. might conceivably be eliminated by 
negative results, or by the discovery that it at best involved special cases of 
more general principles. 

Hitherto, however, there has been little critical examination of the 
adequacy of the power concept itself either as explanation, or as proper 
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derivative and generalization, for the purposes of a particular science, from 
precisely allocable and analyzable fundamental concepts of motivation, per¬ 
sonality types, etc., developed by experimental and observational psychology; 
while there has been some tendency, both by political scientists and by 
West, Fromm, persons trained in psychology, but interested in the social order (Wfst, 
Kardiner Fhomm, Kahdim.r), by reason of current social disorders, to stress unduly 
immediate readjustments as fundamental, and to rely unduly on psycho¬ 
analysis and psychiatry. While the abnormal may illuminate the norm, 
there arc manifest dangers in stressing submission and rulership as products 
thereof. I suggest here that one real necessity for political (and I should 
rather say social) science is to bring together for serious analysis of 
present psychological findings, as well as for planning of future work, 
psychiatrists, and political (social) scientists. 

In this context, again, I note that inadequate analysis has been made 
of power as necessary instrument and power as end (ef. money), and of 
whether the latter is itself a necessary good, or a perversion, though the 
work of social psychologists on the need of status (used, incidentally, in 
industrial and business management, but not generally transferred, save 
in analysis (a) of fascism, and (b) oT minority and racial problems, to 
politics) is tangentially illuminating here. For long, indeed, we have 
repeated Action's dictum that power tends to corrupt, while recently (it is one 
of the contributions of the power approach) we have noted also that it 
creates, and is necessary for creation. The psychological approach has 
revealed a good deal as to (a) types of personality likely to abuse power, 
in the sense of using it to the destruction of general wellbeing; and (b) the 
psychological conditions in peoples which tend to selection of such leader¬ 
ship. Yet, aside from faith and moral judgment, we have little effective 
evidence of the type of persons selected for rulership and administration, 
from the point of \iew of use of power, under different forms of govern¬ 
ment and organization, in relation to diverse social and economic conditions. 
Here, undoubtedly, is a field for further collaborative research, directed by 
hypotheses, but using rich funds of observational and historical material 
hitherto barely tapped for such purpose. 

Merriam, Russell 3. The institutional and sociological approach. Some students of politics 
(Mfrriam, IUtsskij.), having postulated power as central to their study, have 
either analysed its meaning as applicable to the realm conventionally 
accepted as the political, or ha've applied it as means of analysis and 
explanation within that realm. Similarly others (Friedrich, IIoi.i ister), 
without so formal a stress on power as central, have analysed political 
dynamics as the essential interply of diverse techniques in the relations of 
rulers and ruled as creating power, as determining its quality, and as 
conditioning its use. In the field of international relations, again, and 
of national power as expressed in a world of nations, various writers 
Morgenthau , (Mohgenthau, Sfykman, Bf.ard) have essentially, though from diverse view- 
Sjiykman and Beard points, analyzed the political as well as the ultimately or assumedly non- 
political (geographical, economic) forces creating, directing, and utilizing 
power, with special emphasis on dynamic interplay of forces and the func¬ 
tion of political organization as related thereto. These studies have 
respectively been significant 1. as relating ethical concept to actual political 
functioning within the internal order of states, and 2. for their emphasis 
on international relations as organically connected, though inadequately 
integrated, with the functioning of particular peoples and their environ¬ 
ments. Nevertheless, such analyses, while assumedly or otherwise making 
power the foundation of political science, have, assumedly or unwittingly, 
cross-cut this concept and limited the effectiveness of their work as science, 
by the introduction of the different concept of The State. They have thus 
failed to move towards a more generic ecological approach (vide infra), or 
to develop, even on their own terms, general field analysis of politics as 
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power. It would seem that this undertaking, on the level of political insti¬ 
tutions and their function, would of itself be worth-while, if only because 
it would reveal the degree to which general and adequate laws are possible 
on this basis for the field normally regarded as political, but not defined 
as, or confined to, The State alone. 

Nevertheless, an effective science organized on the power concept necessi- Sociologists 
tates a still wider frame of reference, essentially sociological in character. 

Sociologists, as social theorists, have made major contributions to this field, 
even when it has not been their central frame of reference (Pareto, Mann¬ 
heim, Weber, Parsons). It seems clear such broader enquiries, bringing 
together students of the major social science disciplines, are needed before 
there can be any effective and final determination as to whether power 
actually provides a sufficiently sound base and a system of effective general¬ 
izations, capable of empirical testing and verification, itself to constitute 
a social science. For the present political scientist, such a development 
is of special significance, since the growth of voluntary and coiporatc asso¬ 
ciations and the development of instruments of mass communication have 
rffecthely changed the nature of issues of political ethics, political organ¬ 
ization, and law, formerly considered as involving relations of individual and 
state, individual citizenship, and private law rights; and have, in particular 
changed the potential, and up to a point actual, ambit of public law. Adequate ' 
analysis of these changes, and relevant reformulalions of theory, are no longer 
possible under the aegis of earlier concepts of individualism or of organ¬ 
ism; a general concept of power, including its psychological and physio¬ 
logical roots, its varied institutional expressions, and the interplay between 
institutions, probably offers the best foundations for reformulating the 
relevant concepts, and for providing a basis for relevant and planned 
political action. 

Nevertheless, the implications of the above need noting: political science Definitions and 
as hitherto conceived becomes a part of a laigcr science of power. The scope of a new 
latter science, while not the whole of social science, comes to embrace the science of power 
whole range of social activities, in so far as these involve institutions and 
organization as objects of study where, and because, they exhibit power 
relationships. In short, the power concept in its own logic destroys the 
established classifications of social science, and does so radically: it drives us 
in each new social science to treat society as a whole from the viewpoint 
of some generally present human drive or motivation, and the resultant 
relationships. In a situation where existing social sciences arp so inadequate 
from the viewpoint of classification, and so limited in their promise for 
that very reason, it is probably desirable to follow such a course, not 
exclusively, but systematically: our methodological need is to work out, to 
test, a series of defensible systematic approaches, aware that methodological 
hypotheses are necessary, and, like other hypotheses, to be tested by fruit¬ 
fulness in correspondence between theoretical structure and facts to be 
organized and explained. 

Two caveats need entering. First the concept of power docs not have Position of concept 
the neat precision of “force” or “energy” in physical science. While of power 
the very nature of social sciences makes precise definition which will also 
be relevant more difficult than in the natural sciences, one necessity for 
effectiveness, generally lacking up to now, is frames of reference within 
which, and as part of which, definitions operational for, and explicative of, 
those frames may be made. Here the postulational approach (sec p. 8t3), 
in a revised form to take account of 2 and 3, may be fundamentally 
valuable; and it would be highly valuable for Unesco to promote the 
bringing together of consciously reflective users of the power concept in 
the social sciences with a view to devising such a frame of reference. 

Secondly, the relationship of power to values and to value-facts needs 
much closer attention than it has hitherto received. Many of the analyses 
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of power have tended to use the concept in such a way as to overemphasize 
the narrowly selfish and morally unenlightened motivations of individuals, 
and organizations; to stress, in the name of political realism, the irrele¬ 
vance or impotence of moral aspiration; and, somewhat paradoxically, to 
ignore dynamics, to deny change and emergence, and, by stressing existing 
forces as though they were static, in the extreme to become defenders of 
prevailing social arrangements as inevitable, and virtually eternal. More 
moderately, they have envisaged power as a check and hindrance of aspira¬ 
tion. Some few theorists have, indeed, seen moral and intellectual ideas 
as generative of power, though emphasizing the fact without reference to 
the purpose. In general, the power concept has had positive significance 
as a means to separate observation from evaluation, but has too readily 
been turned into a masochistic defence of the frustration of aspiration, 
rather than a statement of the inadequacy of utopianism and the necessity 
for values to make their way in the world rather than to remain as 
statements. Yet the power concept itself manifestly implies purpose (I 
do not here tackle the questions of conscious and subconscious, of biological 
drives and rational goods); and, while it has, in part reflecting con¬ 
temporary political culture (which it has also in part encouraged by 
rationalization), too largely divorced ethics and political sociology, it promises 
to provide a peculiarly effective base for relating and reinterpreting the 
teachings of ethics to and in the light of actual behaviour of men in 
modern society, which I have previously noted as one of the main problems 
for social science. 


The Pou'iical The position that political science is properly the study of government, 
Institution, or of the political institution, developed from two different sources. As 
on Govhrnmumt noted in the historical introduction, the alien character of the concept 
“state”, and the American sense, due to the historical genesis of the 
polilical system, that politics was instrumental and government a servant, 
led to stress on political science as a study of the processes of creating and 
controlling agencies of government. This approach has the merit, by 
avoidance of the reification of an abstraction, and by its stress on man 
himself as end, of avoiding any attribution to the established political 
order of finality or to government of all-in elusiveness. While it could 
lead to a dogmatic concept of government as minimal in function, more 
properly it opened the road for objective study of what government could 
and should do, as instrument of social purposes, under varying condi¬ 
tions. Very generally, however, those who accepted this position held 
it as unexamined assumption; they were not in general sociologists, and 
did not examine scientifically the nature, relationship, and delimitation of 
all major and permanent social institutions; and indeed, Catholic 
thinkers apart, tended to look on the individual as the essential unit, 
served by, yet in potential conflict with, government. It was this very 
unawareness of total social milieu, this lack of the perspective of a general 
system and classification of social sciences, which permitted American 
political science to proliferate, to become technical and specialized without 
adequate theoretical foundations; and to become so divorced from a general 
science of society that today it is workers trained and normally 
functioning in other social sciences who offer the most valuable foundations 
of an effective political science institutionally conceived. Nevertheless the 
viewpoint here noted makes reconstruction, the movement towards a 
science of politics, more promising than does the more formally systematic, 
and largely deductive, philosophy of The State so widely prevalent in 
Europe. The latter is actually a barrier to scientific endeavours; though 
Sociological in Europe too sociological analysis, stimulated largely by Marx, though 
analytic not Marxist, and owing much to Marx’s criticism of The State as particular, 
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seems likely to lead in the same direction as the American approach: a 
common basis for institutional political science is in the making. For 
the second source in America of the concept of the subject here under dis¬ 
cussion is anthropology and sociology. These have led to a search for 
institutions universally discoverable in history and in all forms of culture; 
and to the consequent study of our own society on the basis of the 
particular status and tendency of those institutions in their interplay and 
interrelationships. The subject matter of political science has accordingly 
been stated to be the political institution, or government (MacIver); 
while the emphasis resulting therefrom is on the changing forms, functions 
and functioning of that institution, in itself and in the relationship to 
other institutions, with stress on the consequences from the viewpoint of 
fulfilment of human needs which they individually and collectively serve. 

The implications of this approach have not yet been thoroughly worked he-evaluation 
out, though over the social sciences as a whole (with political science, as of results 
noted, something of an exception) it seems to be increasingly the dominant 
attitude, and so potentially provides a ground for collaboration between 
social scientists, a common set of assumptions, while leaving the individual 
sciences with their particular, separable, and defined fields. Here again 
I wish to suggest that it would be profitable to bring together scholars 
in the individual social sciences, who share this general approach, with 
a view to exploring and stating the assumptions more precisely and of 
assessing accomplishments, needs, and fruitful undertakings in such fields. 

I suggest, further, that that it is especially necessary to get political 
scientists to re-evaluate and systematize what has been accomplished in 
their own field from this viewpoint, in order to achieve a scientific structure 
hitherto lacking and to examine critically the existing subdivisions of 
the subject normally at present accepted, which are largely recent historical 
and academic growths of dubious scientific validity. 

I note further that this approach necessitates a re-classification of the A new classification 
social sciences themselves. Effectively the perduring institutions seem to of social sciences 
be The Family, Religion, The Economic Institution, The Political Institution, 
though some thinkers have suggested that the first two be bracketed together 
as The Sacred Institution, a view I myself serious!) question. The two last 
might then be put together as The Secular Institution. In any event, if 
would seem that a re-classification, or, better, a new establishment of 
individual social sciences in correspondence with the fundamental insti¬ 
tutions is in order, in so far as the institutional approach seems to 
promise an effective social science. I note, too, that, while in many simpler 
societies these institutions are not organizationally separated, in more 
complex cultures they seem to be: Family, Church, Market, Government. 

I suggest that this fact in itself supports the suggested reclassification, 
which would, I think, also facilitate effective comparison of Western and 
Oriental society, so necessary in the present interconnected world, and 
would promote genuine science, universal in applicability or scale, as well 
as in formal concept. Moreover, it would promote relevant study, analytical 
and historical, of function and process, which institutions embody and 
reflect, and for which organization is means and structure. Above and 
uniting these particular sciences would be social theory, concerned with 
general ends-means problems, with the fundamental issue of relating value 
to institutional functioning. Such an arrangement would make possible 
a meaningful pursuit of specialized studies within a unified social science, 
while it would also offer an effective foundation for training within the 
social sciences. 

One further specific question needs raising. The tendency of the institu- Criticism 
tional approach (though in this respect it is less guilty than merely un- on institutional 
organized technical enquiry, which has recently been so conspicuous in approach 
much of American political science) has been to neglect or eliminate the 
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individuality, the personality, of the individual as ultimately irreducible, 
as an end. It has properly stressed the social character of man: it has 
often improperly reduced man to a product of his social, his institutional, 
environment, and has in the extreme made natural environment itself 
something socially affective, even when not socially created. Now the 
preceding classification leaves inadequately covered certain activities best 
designated as cultural, using that term in the everyday, not the anthro¬ 
pological, sense. These acti\ities are in one sense peculiarly individual, rest 
on imagination and involve for the individual, as creator or creative 
consumer, ultimate satisfaction, are goods ideally good in themselves. 
Affected by institutions, by the total (anthropological) culture, they are 
nevertheless, from cave drawings and the other works of primitive artists 
to modem arts, philosophy, and scientific speculation, peculiarly individual, 
not completely contained by institutions. It is possible that the over-all 
theory already suggested may deal adequately with this issue. It may, 
however, he desirable to have a special social science whose subject is the 
cultural in this sense; though, while institutions and their organization 
will he conditioning factors as well as subject to judgment by the criterion 
of how they condition and promote such ultimate release and satisfaction, 
no institution or organization would here be the direct subject of such 
a science. I note, incidentally, that for sociologists, economists, and nbovo 
all political scientists, today the actual growth of leisure, and its far 
greater potential extension through technology, make this realm of peculiar 
moment, t note, further and not incidentally, that here is the point of 
contact between the humanities and the social sciences; and suggest that, 
in order to arrest the quite scientific dehumanization of both, caused by 
peculiar concepts of scientific objectivity and research, it is vitally necessary 
to promote sustained contact between them in order to develop genuine 
social science. I add that the political-social theorist, concerned to 
assess the relation ship of the institution of government, today wide in 
scope and function, to the satisfaction of ultimate human needs, is specially 
here involved. 

Search Finally, the motivational approach suggested in discussing power and the 
for motivation institutional approach here analyzed do not seem to lead to coterminous 
sciences. Yet, if institutions each serve some fundamental human need, 
such lack of correspondence properly leads to some question as to whether 
one or both classifications may not be erroneous or inadequate. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether formal and logical analysis, or the re-examination 
of existing data, would of themselves prove adequate to solve this problem. 
Rather, it w^ould seem most desirable at this stage , after systematic formula¬ 
tion of hypotheses and frames of reference, to use both methods, with the 
hunch that both will become in the event modified by their consequences, 
and the faith of scientific method itself that these modifications will lead 
towards increased correspondence. 


Ecology- In recent times one major school of sociology has made its subject cssen- 
Planning tially human ecology, though it has, paradoxically, treated the problem of 
maintaining and preserving balance in man’s controllable habitat, and in 
his social order in relation thereto, somew'hat statically. At the same time 
the present day widespread discussion of planning has, by reason of its 
connection with expanded government functions and the use of planners 
within governmental structure, been conceived largely as a branch of 
political science. Yet a proper ecological concept invokes a theory of 
dynamic harmony which relates human purposes, human fertility and 
population trends, the state and potentialities of technology, scientific 
knowledge and insight in social psychology to the useable habitat and 
resources, their potentials and limitations. Similarly the broadest, and 
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fundamental, concept in planning is conjuncture, which is nothing more 
nor less than the doctrine of attempted, and continuously revised, prediction 
of interrelations and interactions between these very factors in the light 
of acceptable and accepted human purposes, and subject to the limitation 
of available alternatives imposed by those factors. The concept of planning 
is, in fact, purposive and purposeful ecology. 

It is my own conviction that Ibis approach offers the best method tor 
creating a unified, useable, and objective social science, and for creating 
meaningful, and functionally related, subdivisions therein. In particular, I 
believe that it constitules the locus for effective relation of the motivational 
and institutional approaches and classifications priorly analyzed. 

1. It rests on fundamental concepts of man as biological animal, with 
certain fundamental needs, and of the earth and its resources as locus 
and limit of their fulfilment. 

(a) As a result, it affords, through relating biology and genetics to 
cultural conditioning, some real promise of a dynamic optimum theory of' 
population, implemented by practical xiolicy, where traditional economics 
has at best reached a formal, sialic, and unuseablc theory of sialic optimum. 

(b) Further, it affords a basis for explaining, organizing, utilizing, and 
developing with contained maladjustment the limited, but indeterminate, 
means available to man. It gives larger meaning to economics as the rules 
governing (he use of scarce means, while avoiding idle and non-functional 
debate concerning scarcity and potential plenty. 

2. It eliminates frames of reference largely developed before the emer¬ 
gence of modern knowledge in biology and physics, as well as psychology, 
which at present continue to be basic to debate, prevent effective social 
science, rest on inelovant terminology whose abstractions are without refer¬ 
ents. For example, it eliminates the endless discussion of individualism 
versus collectivism, providing in its stead a ground for relating individual 
energies and motivations to group and social designs and activities. 

3. Moreover, and as a result, it makes possible intelligent re-examina¬ 
tion and determination of such issues as the meaning and limit of liberty; 
and, more generally, enables us to relate the concepts of political-social 
ethics to actual conditions; to see these concepts as criteria for judgment 
between existing choices; and to be aware of ways in which they are falsely 
defined on the basis of ends they are intended to achieve, given the situa¬ 
tions under which those ends must be pursued. 

4. Again, this approach offers the hope of a social science which, on a 
broad theoretical base, will lead to knowledge practically useable; will, 
without the idle emulation of the techniques of natural science, achieve 
that relation between theoretical stucture and application as (social) 
technology for which we have been searching. 

5. This method in particular offers a basis for re-examination of, and 
reconstruction in, established and orthodox political science, for re-designing 
and for relating in a more logical, because functionally integrated, way 
its subdivisions and specializations. 

I note only examples. Contributions 

(1) Areas of government, nations, and their relations. Here the ec °l°9 ica l con 
ecological-planning concept allows reasoned analysis of communities 

and political units as at once parts of, and special units within, a 
whole; and gives a meaningful basis for determining powers and 
functions of, between, and over governmental areas and organizations. 

(2) Government and business. Apart from the recognition that 
the business order, at least in its corporational form, is essentially 
a planning order, like government itself, this approach makes clear 
that the economic and political orders are at bottom engaged in a 
common social enterprise; that their functions are interdependent, 
and ultimately the same; that the precise things they do, and areas 
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they occupy, arc determinable on the basis of effective means to 
common ends. 

(3) The approach here indicated further leads to scientific 
evaluation, and appropriate modification on the basis of purpose, of 
the structure of governments. It permits evaluation, beyond prejudice 
or tradition, of varied theories and practices of legislative-executive 
judicial-administrative relations and rdles. Similarly it promotes a 
relevant re-statement of the relation of democracy to the expert, and 
of the nature of democratic control and consent. 

(4) It provides, within administration itself, insight into the 
proper relations between, and rdles of, budgetary control, executive 
leadership, administrative responsibility, personnel management, and 
similar matters. 

It is my contention, therefore, that it is especially necessary, given 
the present confusions in political science, to examine the possibilities of 
reconstructing it, as well as the social sciences generally, on this particular 
foundation. I note especially that, in an age which has seen the restoration 
of the primacy of the political and is, under the false alternative presented 
by conventional theory, driven to choose an excessive and deleterious 
statisin, this form of analysis offers a real basis for integrating politics 
and economy which is sociology. I note further that anthropology, as the 
study of simple peoples, becomes in this context a genuine basis for the 
adjustment of different levels of cultural development, and for dealing with 
the dilemma of isolation or destructive absorption. 

There is in this approach one danger, not inherent, and indeed a perver¬ 
sion or misinterpretation: the cult of efficiency and the treatment of man 
as means only, with undue stress on the aesthetics of ecological design, 
and lack of adequate concern for freedom and diversity in the realm of 
final goods. Yet the essential concept is precisely one of planning and 
control with a view to freedom here; the ideal type of conjunctural analy¬ 
sis offers, indeed, an integrated treatment of natural and social science 
and of the humanities, regarded as a total but unfolding pattern and frame 
of reference, but with lasting human aspiration, and rational ethics derived 
therefrom, as working in and through that frame, as its dynamic but 
relevant director. 

History as As a footnote in this section, I wish to call attention to the seeming 
science of Society neglect of history as a social science. Actually, I urge that history is 
not excluded, but is an integral part of all studies, as well as, in comple¬ 
menting, and providing the empirical basis for, philosophy, fundamental to 
the study of human life and destiny. In particular, I wish to insist lhat the 
storehouse of historical information needs revisiting on the basis of the 
organizational approaches here adumbrated, as containing within it mat¬ 
erial for their testing. Indeed, modern social sciences have suffered seriously 
from a tendency, itself part of their lack of classification, to neglect history; 
while history has also lost, despite economic and social emphasis, from lack 
of permeation and reorganization by the newer concepts in the social 
sciences. Clearly the power concept, whether treated psychologically or 
sociologically, offers real opportunities for re-assessment of historical 
material. History as the history of lasting and basic institutions is still 
largely untackled. Finally, the ecological-planning approach appears to 
offer exceptional opportunities for overall histories; and for more effective 
interpretation of the rise and decline of cultures and of geographical regions. 
Here again, there is a special opportunity for Unesco to promote co-operation 
between social scientists, particularly in planning an integrated attack on 
the main problem, the creation of a social science, within which political 
science will fall into its proper place. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 



On the Matter and Methods of the Political Sciences 

by Charles Eisenmann 


When a science wastes time on prolonged and acrimonious debates about 
its own method, this does not indicate a very healthy state, nor is it a sign 
of solid progress. That statement does not, of course, apply to the 
ex post facto deliberations of scientists or philosojihers who analyse or 
criticize the ways and means which have led to actual achievement in a 
particular department of knowledge: here discussion follows in the wake 
of successful scientific achievement and its consequence. The key is held, 
and all that is sought is understanding of the “why” behind the “how”. 

What is now in question is something quite different, namely, the 
attempt to determine by abstract, a priori reasoning the path to the truths 
sought: hence, ex hypothesis those ways have not been found empirically 
and proved in practice; hence practical progress towards the ultimate ends 
in view has been small. 

Now when the subject of such lengthy arguments is the essential matter 
of a science—or still more of a group of related sciences—the inference is 
surely that its foundations are none too firm. 

The political sciences are a very fair illustration of the following: as a 
whole they are sure neither of their methods nor even of their subject 
matter, but hesitant and groping; and further, taking it all in all, can 
they really boast of a sufficiently abundant harvest of achievement to 
resolve doubts about their essential premises? 

Let us admit at once that the effect to be expected from what follows 
is at best slight. It might cast a trifle more light on the problems, ideas 
and speculations as they stand today; but, from the point of view of 
methods in particular (and they are the most important element), real 
progress can come only from the lessons learnt by successful practical 
action, and not from theoretical appreciations and abstract reasoning: 
success alone will teach what must be done; its working will show the 
mechanism’s worth. 

I. TIIE MATTER OF THE POLITICAL SCIENCES 
A. Theoretical Determinations 
(a) Subject matter: political facts 

When mention is made of the matter of the political sciences, what is, or 
should be, primarily meant is the facts, the data, the phenomena, on 
which those sciences seek to acquire knowledge; and which are thus in 
some sort their “raw material” or “matter”. There we have the first at 
least of the elements essential to any definition of a science by its object. 

The subject matter of the political sciences is political facts or phenomena 
—what one might call the political realm or the world of politics. And 
since political facts are elements in the general structure of society, it may 
be said that the concepts “society” and “political relations” are the notions 
central to these sciences; everything relating to society as a political 
entity or to the political relations between human beings is their concern. 
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The concept of What ts meant by the adjective “political” in all the above expressions P- 
political facts What is the distinguishing characteristic of the political realm within the 
social realm of which it is unquestionably a part? 

According to the most commonly held view—mere mention will 
suffice, with perhaps minor clarifications or corrections—the first feature 
distinguishing political facts would seem to be that they relate more or 
less directly to power or authority in human societies and, more partic¬ 
ularly, to its organization and exercise. 

Political Power The notion of “power” is one which it will he better, initially at least, to 
define merely in terms of its apparent and percepliblc manifestations 
without any attempt to grasp and express its inner essence. The 
manifestations of power consist in the issue by individuals—the repositories 
of power—of commands, orders, injunctions, and other directives 
addressed to other men—the passive subjects of power; summed up, it 
is the regulation of the conduct of others. Tn some instances, these 
“others” are a group of individuals treated as a unit, and the exercise of 
power will take the form (at least in the mind of those exerting it) of 
continuing and relatively permanent provisions: these arc the t>vo 
characteristics normally associated with the term “general regulations”. 
Tn other cases the decision taken concerns a single individual and either 
enjoins, permits, or dispenses from the performance of, a specific action 
or actions; it is then described as a personal or particular instruction. 
Those are the extreme instances at either end. However, the distinction is 
of little importance: in every case we have no more than some variant of 
the same basic fact—the regulation of the conduct of human beings -as the 
expression of Ihe same essential reality, namely power. The exercise of 
power—whether general power or specified powers—over a group of men 
(the present argument concerns societies), accordingly consists in regulating 
the conduct, or more widely, perhaps, the circumstances, of its members 
to a greater or less extent. 

Obviously, however, the mere fact that a particular man evolves and 
enunciates regulation does not justify the statement that he exercises power 
in general or specified powers in a particular society (all that follows is 
applicable to all norms, hut, for convenience the argument will deal 
solely with regulations, i. e. general norms: adaptation of the principle 
to specific norms presents no difficulty); his acts must be followed by 
effects; i. e., generally speaking at least, the rules that such a man issues 
must secure obedience from those to whom they are addressed, whatever the 
reason for sueli obedience. Only when there is real, positive, effective 
“social” power, and in the light of its degree of permanence, can the man 
in a position lo issue such regulations he described as the holder of power 
or certain powers in the society in question, i. e. over the men making 
up that society. 

This first feature alone is still insufficient lo cover the full range of the 
phenomena generally held to be political: political matters and power 
are not ro-terminous; and political power is in fact no more than one 
among the social powers as a whole; the “spiritual”—i. e. ecclesiastical 
or religious—power is another. A comparison brings out the distinctive 
note of the first among these powers. The commands through which it 
is manifested have “backing”: obedience to them is ensured, where neces¬ 
sary, by temporal and material executory sanctions—the penalties 
prescribed for their infraction consisting in the deprivalion of temporal 
values, e. g. life, liberty, property (goods or money)—and capable of 
imposition by force. It follows, then, that the criterion is neither the 
substance nor the object of such commands: regulations enacted for the 
spiritual well-being of those affected and relating to behaviour towards 
God or the gods are, if backed by the type of sanctions just described, 
within the category of political regulations; their enactment amounts to 
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exorcising a power political in nature, even if the promulgating authority 
is by origin and in essence a religious or ecclesiastical authority, whether 
by reason of its principal functions or of the manner in which power was 
invested in it or of the basis it claims for its authority. Generally speaking, 
politieal regulation, and, a fortiori , political power or political society, is 
distinguished neither by the objects nor the type of behaviour to which it 
relates. In itself such regulation can cover any matters; it is as applicable 
to religious as to temporal life, to economic affairs as to relationships 
unconnected with wealth; its scope varies considerably in different 
societies, among which it takes a great variety of different forms. 

Thus political power—regarded as a continuing phenomenon—is the 
effective ability to regulate human conduct with the backing of sanctions, 
implying, where necessary, recourse to force. That is what is meant by 
the government of the political society, and it is the fundamental element 
in the notion of political science (as also of politics). 

♦ 

* * 

The foregoing propositions postulate for the political sciences a field of 
considerable extent and some variety: 

(a) That field comprises political institutions and non-institutional politi¬ 
cal facts on precisely the same footing. 

Political institutions are the continuing arrangements—or the organ¬ 
ization—of political government, i.e. the exercise of governing power. 
It is common knowledge that those arrangements provide for the following 
essential points: how the repositories of power are appointed; how their 
tenure of power expires; to what acts their powers extend; and how those 
acts are performed; in other words and using the word “government” 
to mean the men who govern, the system for the organization (in the 
more limited sense) and the functioning of government. 

It is hardly necessary to add that there is no difference between the 
cases where that system operates by “the written law” and those where 
it has merely grown up and become established de facto, on a “customary” 
basis and unregulated by statute law. Here the sole distinction is between 
two ways of securing the same result, namely, political institutions. 

Moreover, the political sciences comprise all the various orders 
of facts having no institutional character and no direct relation to the 
institutions themselves, but which nevertheless have some bearing on 
political government. Thus, on the positive plane covering the basis 
and content of governmental action, the “policy” of the rulers, the 
factor and forces that influence or seek to influence that policy, say for 
instance, political parties, the churches, economic groups, etc., or, objective¬ 
ly speaking, economic relations, religious beliefs, ethical concepts etc., 
we have further an “ideal” sector, of beliefs and notions on government 
treated in the abstract as the stuff of dogma (and not as “forces” operating 
in a particular history society). 

Even so much is enough to indicate that the political sciences are not 
solely concerned with political phenomena as such and in isolation, but 
also with the connexions of those phenomena with others of a different 
nature, e. g. economic or religious, demographic or geographic, etc. 

( b ) The subject matter of the political sciences is by definition the 
knowledge of what relates to the government of all political societies 
without distinction. Their purview is not confined to those societies 
universally recognized as “states”, but extends to primitive or barbarous 
political societies, to the feudal system and to all those types of community 
to which opinion as a whole denies the title of “state”. A fortiori it 
includes governments or political “authorities” of a “federal” or “super¬ 
state” nature, i. e. governmental organizations or political authorities, 
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either actual or potential, covering several or all states—in so far, of 
course, as there has been transfer to them of the sovereignty of the states, 
(c) The total (c) The heading “governmental activities” or “governmental policy” 
activities adds enormously to the subject matter of political science. Policy may— 
of governments and in modem states always does, though to varying extents from state 
to stale—take the form of a large body of regulations governing many and 
various branches of human life. Legislation is by its nature political; 
everything it covers and every matter to which it is applied becomes ipso 
facto matter for political science. 

Politics Politics thus extends to the ordering both of civic life and relations and 
and economics of economic activities and relations. For instance, in so far as economic 
behaviour is organized and regulated by society, and in so far as eco¬ 
nomic institutions and regulations exist—laws of property, laws of contract, 
commercial codes etc.—they are a part of the political order: government 
action in the economic field, whatever its form, is indisputably a sector 
of political life. Economics comes under the head of politics when politi¬ 
cal power affects it; conversely, economics remains outside politics when 
it is unaffected by political power and remains “free” in relation to it. 

It will be apparent that, under this definition, the economic sciences as 
a whole do not come completely within the classification of political 
sciences. In the case of theoretical economics, which is concerned with 
economic facts and seeks to ascertain the natural laws governing them, 
this view will hardly be disputed, even if it is remarked that those facts 
are always conditioned, ultimately at least, by a specific economic and 
social order, or in other words by a particular system of regulations and 
legal institutions. This means that the natural laws of economics are 
relative only—in relation to the postulate of a given basic order—and not 
absolute in the sense of the liberal argument that, only one economic 
order—the liberal—being conceivable, the relationship between the 
phenomena conditioned by it is in its turn the only possible one. Even 
in the case of applied economics, however—in so far as that science is 
concerned with problems of economic policy—the determination of its means 
certainly, and perhaps even of its reasonable ends in a given situation, is 
so closely bound up with the pure economist’s search for causal laws that 
it is normally regarded as a science intimately related to the former. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that, as regards its main objects at any 
rate, economic policy is closely connected, if no more, with the political 
sciences regarded as the theory of governmental action; and further, the 
whole of economics has political implications. 

(d) Limitations (d) Hence, comprehensive though it is, the definition we have adopted 
of the subject maltar of the political sciences does not go so far as to 
include all the problems and all the facts which in any respect concern the 
life of men organized in political societies, that is, mainly in states. In 
some instances these matters have been so included, as witness the German 
concept of Staatswissenschaftcn, comprising all public law and economic 
disciplines. 

So comprehensive a concept would seem to spring from somewhat crude 
and imprecise reasoning: because the state is the society which has the 
strongest hold on men and touches their lives at the greatest number of 
points, and because, secondly, the slate appears on the map as a geo¬ 
graphical, i. e. a physical, reality, the mistake is made of picturing the 
political society as the framework into which is fitted, or to which is 
related, everything without exception which concerns the members of 
that society. In point of fact, the ^roXis is or may be no more than one 
of the societies to which all or some of those men belong; the men who 
make up the political society do so only in so far as political relationships 
are in question; not everything which concerns them— in their social life 
at least—is a matter of legal right and hence political in nature, and thus 
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not everything falls within the sphere of the political sciences, even though 
the latter, like political practice itself, should take into account matters 
of this order. 

(e) Lastly, it should be noted that the present definition of the politi- (e) Purely 
cal sciences covers both disciplines solely and exclusively concerned with and partly 
the world of political realities and others concerned with the relationships political sciences 
between political and certain non-political phenomena—geographical, econ¬ 
omic, religious, psychological, etc. The only distinction feasible is to 
classify the first group as “pure” political sciences—they belong to the 
political group only; whereas the second group are mixed sciences belong¬ 
ing to two categories of disciplines, of which one is not political but 
geographical, economic etc. 

* 

* * 

Whether defined as above or in some other fashion (at bottom any dif- Problems 
ferences would be a matter of wording rather than of actual delimitation relating to 
of the category concerned), political facts or phenomena can be divided into regulations on 
two groups (this has already been mentioned briefly): firstly, regulations institutions and 
and institutions and, secondly, facts in the strict sense. problems 

Regulations arc at bottom provisions relating to human conduct; relating to facts 
institutions are merely bodies of regulations making up settled arrange¬ 
ments or organization, or such arrangements and organization themselves. 

Facts, properly speaking, are historical events, official transactions, ideas 
and feelings, situations developing spontaneously, etc. 

Some of these are directly related to norms or institutions, e. g. the 
circumstances leading to the creation of the latter, and executory action 
proceeding according to norms. 

The distinction between regulations and facts is universally accepted, 
though there is disagreement as to its grounds or even its ultimate value 
from the philosophic point of view; however, these are matters irrelevant 
to our present purpose. 

Compared with political facts, political regulations and institutions may 
be regarded as a framework, as stable forms, as a relatively enduring 
armature; political facts, on the other hand, may be likened to fluid and 
variable substance flowing within or around the framework. 

A natural corollary of the above distinction is the classification of prob¬ 
lems under two heads according to the matter of which they treat: prob¬ 
lems relating to political institutions or regulations, and problems relating 
to political facts in the strict sense of the term; this is obvious. 

The question then arises whether the distinction made between these 
two categories of problems does in fact, or at the least should, provide 
the basis for a distinction between two categories of disciplines solely 
concerned respectively with political regulations or institutions and politi¬ 
cal facts. This is, of course, an entirely separate question, and whatever 
the answer to it, the original distinction remains valid. 

* 

* * 

(b) Problems 

The determination of their subject-matter—i. e. the order of facts to which Second element: 
they relate — does not yet amount to a full definition of the political The nature of 
sciences. It remains to determine the types of problems relating to those the problems 
facts which the political sciences study and seek to resolve. Speaking 
very generally, the sciences (using the word in its widest sense as a 
synonym for a systematic discipline) are characterized not merely by their 
subject-matter but by the problems relating to that subject-matter; it is 
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Positive 
and Normative 
problems: 
Definitions 


Examples 

(a) of positive 
problems 


indeed in terms of the nature of those problems that the main dividing 
lines can be drawn between the several sciences. 


What, then, arc these problems in the political field? In the writer’s 
view, they fall into two groups: positive , and normative (these terms are 
adopted for brevity’s sake). 

Positive problems arc those concerned with the establishment of parti¬ 
cular facts, or of the relations existing between such facts. Their solutions 
take the form of descriptive or indicative propositions, or may be reduced 
to a schema c.g.: “a (an isolated fact) is this”, or “if a is (or was) thus, 
b will be (or is, or was) thus”, or “a is thus, because b was thus”, etc. 

Normative problems are those involving questions of the regulation of 
human conduct, and of the norms to be established or adopted in that 
connexion. Instances are problems of law or ethics: what should man 
do ? what are the regulations which must govern his life and acts ? The 
solution of this group of problems demands the predication of regulations 
or the establishment or postulation of norms in the matter. Here no 
out-and-dried verbal formula is possible; the use of “must” or “should” 
or “so-and-so shall” would be conducive to error, as these terms can also 
be used in technical rules based on natural laws (“for water to boil, its 
temperature must be raised to 100 degrees”), which, in contradistinction 
to true norms, prescribe “necessary” and not merely “obligatory” be¬ 
haviour. x - 1 2 

There follow a few examples of both categories, as to whose proper 
classification there can be no dispute: 

(a) Tn the case of political facts (in the wide sense), the problem may 
be to find causal—or more accurately and more broadly, legal—relations, 
either between two similarly political facts or between political facts and 
facts of another order—social facts (moral, religious or economic), or 
facts non-social in themselves, e. g. geographical, ethnic of psychological 
facts (in the last case, those classifiable under individual phychology at 
any rate). The question may be the effects of a particular system of 
election to Parliament, of a particular structure of the supreme executive 
organ or of a particular political system as a whole, e.g. semi-direct 
democracy; the effects themselves being divisible into political effects 
such as the satisfactory or unsatisfactory functioning of the machinery of 
government, or effects of another order, e.g. moral. Or again it may 
be the discovery of the causes, social or otherwise, determining the estab¬ 
lishment in or disappearance from a given society of a particular institu¬ 
tion or institutions. Another such problem is whether there is in fact a 
correlation between a particular constitutional system and a particular eco¬ 
nomic and social structure, or demographic development; or, as regards 
action, whether a given political system involves the adoption of a particular 
type of international, or fiscal, or social, policy. All these are indisputably 
positive problems concerned with poltical facts either as causes whose 
effects, or as effects whose causes, one seeks to know. 


1. But for the fear of seeming pedantic, normative problems might better 
be called “nomopoictic” problems. This term would indicate more clearly the 
end to which their solution is directed, viz. the construction or production of 
norms; it would avoid the ambiguity arising from the fact that, in the wider 
sense, normative indicates everything relating to norms. 

2. Wo are here concerned only with norms in the obligatory aspect; the “per¬ 
missive” group—“can”, “may”, “is entitled”—is omitted, as it does not affect the 
essence of the argument. 
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(b) Types of normative political problems whose answers are normative (b) of normative 
propositions are: what political institutions should be adopted, what policy problems 
should be pursued, what are the best political institutions or what is the 
best policy in a particular connexion, or what is the politically ideal or 
desirable policy. 

There are, however, certain problems affecting the political order which Debatable Instances: 
arc, at first sight at least, more doubtful or debatable, namely problems The Theory 
involving the establishment and analysis of positive norms. of Positive Norms 

When a man formulates a normative proposition—“people must...”, H* "positive” 

“one should...”—expressing a personal opinion (a norm accepted by nature 
himself because he deems it good, just or useful in itself, or in its results) 
he is indisputably resolving a normative question; he is stating a rule of 
conduct. The same is true when he decides against a norm tentatively 
postulated by himself or advocated by others. 

But take the case of a man concerned merely with expounding the 
norms of conduct established or suggested by others, or acknowledged by 
others, or to which men submit or conform. Clearly this man, too, is 
setting out to state norms and to formulate normative propositions. 

Outwardly, and as far as the description of their activities is concerned, 
what he is doing is identical with what the first man is doing. In reality, 
however, are the problems whose answer he seeks to give still truly 
normative, or are they positive ? The answer is that these are positive 
problems, problems concerned with facts. 

What the second man is doing is not comparable with what is done 
by a legislator or by religious, ethical, or political apologists or theorists. 

The latter create, confirm or proclaim norms; the man we are dealing with 
does no more than observe, record or analyze norms which exist in¬ 
dependently of him. He did not establish them; he does not take them as 
his own; he does not pass judgment on them or adopt a normative attitude. 

His position is identical with that of the physicist or chemist vis-i-vis 
natural phenomena: the only difference is that he is concerned with 
norms, i.e. realities of a different order. Undoubtedly, in the cognition of 
norms “from the outside”, there is an element of creation by the prac¬ 
titioner as in any act of cognition. It is, however, no more than the purely 
intellectual creation inherent in the “working-up” of any material; the 
norms are not thereby a normative creation of the man who merely expounds 
them. Here we are using and are concerned with “pure reason” only, 
whereas in truly normative problems a part is played by “practical reason”. 

It could hardly be argued that the scholar who analyses the major politi¬ 
cal theories of the past or present is, by expounding their principles or 
postulates, resolving normative problems. He is indeed dealing with such 
problems, but his task is not to resolve them; he merely analyses and 
reports the solutions to them proposed by others. “The history of politi¬ 
cal doctrines” is not a normative science, at least in so far as it remains 
“history”. Of course, if the “historian”, after expounding the doctrines, 
takes it on himself to pass judgment on the ethical or technical value of 
their content, he passes to a different plane and takes at last the first steps 
towards the solution of normative problems. 

This being so, the question then arises whether there is any difference 
in kind in the work of the man who seeks to analyse and accurately to 
expound political institutions or regulations adopted and applied by human 
communities—a question equally applicable to their whole normative order. 

The only difference from the preceding case is that, instead of ideas in the 
abstract, cognition is now concerned with ideas which are sanctioned and 
applied. But that surely is a yet clearer proof that this too is a positive 
discipline, a science of facts, i.e. subject-matter to be apprehended by the 
cognizer and existing independently of him. 
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This analysis is of course valid for any category of norms—political, legal 
and moral. 

The last example in particular serves to prove the point by showing with 
uncommon clarity the antithesis between normative and positive problems. 

Ethics as a system of rules is in our day the subject of research from 
two angles. The name is used for the expounding by a school of 
“moralists” of the ideas and rules which in their view should be observed 
in thought and action to achieve the ethical ideal: they evolve these rules 
in their own minds from theological, philosophical, or psychological pre¬ 
mises. Their approach is that of ethical legislators. Another school of 
“moralists” seeks to know and expound the ideas and rules professed or 
applied by men as “ethics” (let us leave it at that for the moment); their 
ultimate object is to establish the factors explaining the adoption of these 
rules and ideas, and the consequences following therefrom on a given 
plane, etc. Unquestionably, the first of these disciplines, “theoretical 
Ethics”, is concerned with normative problems and is thus a normative 
discipline. Just as definitely, however, the second subject cannot be 
regarded as being of the same nature as the first. The very name given 
it by its modern proponents—“the Science of Morals” (the words “and of 
moral concepts” should be added)—makes it clear enough that this is a 
“positive” dicipline, i.c. concerned with the analysis of particular facts 
and the discovery of relations affecting them—all of which are essentially 
positive problems. 

There is no reason whatever why considerations which are valid as 
regards the sciences relating to “Morals” should not be similarly valid for 
sciences relating to any other class of norms, in particular legal norms. 
The latter, however, will not be discussed until later, after the establish¬ 
ment of certain essential points in support of this view. 

* 

* * 

Gan the political In all the preceding arguments, we have been classifying problems as 
sciences be sub- positive or normative. 

divided into Does the same distinction extend to the sciences themselves ? Should it 
normative be maintained that the sciences concerned with the realm of politics—the 
and positive ? political sciences in the wide sense—fall into two essentially different 
classes, one group being normative and concerned with normative political 
problems while the other is positive and is concerned with problems of 
fact relating to positive political phenomena ? 

This question can only be answered in the light of experience and not 
by abstract reasons. We have to ascertain whether the political sciences, 
as they now are, are in fact purely normative in some cases and purely 
positive in others. 

It may be so. On the other hand, it is just as possible that some or 
all of these sciences are “mixed”, i. e. deal with problems of both types. 
It may be objected that this would be anomalous, even monstrous; that 
the idea of a science being concerned with two or more essentially different 
classes of problems is profoundly shocking; that in fact it would be, not 
a science, but several separate sciences erroneously and arbitrarily mustered 
under a common title; that the unity of a science can have no other basis 
than the unity of the nature of its problems. To a pure logician, these 
arguments may seem impressive. What proves them inconclusive is the 
fact that sciences concerned with problems of more than one nature have 
existed unchallenged for years, without any attempt—or even the suspicion 
of one—to amend them; from this it will be apparent that the unity, the 
specific nature, of a science can, so to speak, consist just as well in organic 
as in anatomical homogeneity; the inclusion of groups of problems 
differing widely in nature within a single science may be necessary—and 
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thus rationally justifiable—because the study of each single type by itself 
would reveal too small a facet of the thing to be known, or because there 
is a natural transition from one to the next, or because they are too closely 
related not to be dealt with concurrently. 

Let us then look at the facts. Let us try to set out, as completely as 
possible, the present list of political sciences, taking the practice of' each 
as the basis for the definition of its object or objects. (There is no question 
of outlining an allegedly logical structure.) We shall then have a general 
picture of the present inter-relations of the political sciences as a whole. 

To put a thing on record does not imply approval; no suggestion is 
made that the state of fact is normal or satisfactory; that point can only 
be decided later. 


B. Table of existing political sciences 
1. Political Doctrine 

Political doctrine is the discipline having as its purpose the suggestion of 
principles, maxims and rules relating to politics and its ends, and to the 
means appropriate for achieving these ends. 

The rules propounded deal either with “policy” regarded as a specific 
variety of action—international, social, religious, etc. policy—or political 
institutions. In the latter case, the doctrine is often conveyed as a picture 
of the ideal state or society and at first sight seems to be mere description. 
This, of course, will mislead no one; the state or society thus pictured is 
proposed as a goal, as an ideal, to be worked for. The style may be 
“indicative”; the thought remains none the less normative. 

Again, political doctrine may be either universal (or absolute), or specific 
(or relative) in nature, as it may claim either to determine political 
imperatives unconditionally valid for all mankind regardless of place, time 
or circumstances, or alternatively, to take the most extreme of the possible 
degrees of specificity, as it applies to one nation or state alone, on whose 
particular circumstances it is based. It will be obvious that in the second 
case the doctrine is far less abstract, because not of general application. 

Thus political doctrine is essentially a normative and hence a practical 
discipline: its object is to inspire and guide future action. It could, of 
course, be further subdivided into doctrine and what might be called 
political theory or political philosophy, the latter being differentiated by 
its purely “speculative” object and nature, and having as one of its prin¬ 
cipal concerns the metaphysical interpretation of the state. This sub¬ 
division would come very close to the philosophy of history, and would at 
the very least be the subject of one of its chapters. However, though 
theoretically justifiable, such differentiation would be somewhat pointless, 
for the fact is that speculations of this kind are hardly ever found divorced 
from practical conclusions—they serve as proximate premises to a policy, 
that policy is even their ultimate stimulus and determining cause. 

Political systems (cf. systems of philosophy) can be the subject of a 
science christened “history of political doctrines”; this science is entitled 
to be called history in so far as it is concerned with ascertaining the 
intellectual or factual antecedents of policy and its extensions within the 
same category. So far, however, as the introduction of the actual corpus 
of doctrine is concerned, the subject has no resemblance to history, except 
that it relates to doctrines whose emergence is a historical phenomenon. 

2. Political History 

Political History is, in the last resort, the chronological description of politi¬ 
cal facts of every kind, whether institutional or non-institutional, in the 
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life of a State (or a political society) considered separately (internal 
policy), or in the relations between several States (or societies) (foreign 
policy and international policy). 

Any work bearing on one of these political facts is concerned with politi¬ 
cal history, no matter what the “historical importance” of the subject 
may be. 

Since political facts are not a world in themselves, confined to the social 
framework as a whole, but are closely intertwined with other kinds of 
social facts, political history, though centred on political facts, naturally 
ends by covering a wider field and embracing facts of various different 
types. 

Owing to the problems with which it deals, political history is naturally 
a positive discipline. This is true, at any rate, if it is regarded as a mere 
recording of facts spread out in time. But, in any case, after it has reached 
a certain standard, and especially when the subject-matters it covers are 
of very wide scope, history is not confined to the purely factual and 
chronological description of events. It is not content merely to narrate 
them in this way; on day X, event A took place; on day X plus 1, event B 
took place, and so on (the natural presumption here is that the events in 
question have a common denominator, as in the case of events 
in a parliamentary crisis or a diplomatic negotiation). On the contrary, 
it is history’s object to explain the events and make them intelligible, 
i.e. to establish an interconnexion of some significance between 
successive events which will identify the later event B as the natural effect 
of the earlier event A, or as its final cause (we are here speaking merely 
of the two most direct relationships). 


Relationships Political history is thus to a very considerable extent associated with the 
with the systematic political disciplines like sociology, constitutional law and politi- 
sYSTEMATic cal psychology. More especially as regards institutions, the explanation of 
disciplines the abstract ideas that define them, particularly the system of types 
(dictatorship, democracy, parliamentary regime, the separation of powers, 
etc.) is a “dogmatic” task that naturally falls to the science of law. 
Political history uses these ideas and applies them to the actual facts it 
describes, replacing one with another as time progresses; and of course, 
by a reverse process, it supplies “dogmatic” research with the concrete 
data which are to a large extent the raw material of such research. 

In a very general way, political history, in so far as it aims at explaining 
a chain of facts or events, should make use of disciplines like causal 
sociology or social psychology. Of these two disciplines, the first should 
define the natural laws governing the sequence or correlation between 
social facts, and the second, similar laws in the case of psychological 
phenomena and political facts. But it is all too obvious that relationships 
♦ af causality can never be established on the basis of a single type of 
fact. It could only be scientifically asserted that concrete fact A 
was the determining cause of concrete fact B if it had been established 
that, in a series of other cases as well, two similar facts (Al, A2, A3 and 
Bl, B2, B3) had followed each other in the same way. Explanatory history 
cannot exist without a knowledge of natural laws—historical or sociological 
laws based on comparative history, or laws of social psychology. In the 
absence of such laws, or where the continuing relationship between the 
types of facts under consideration are unknown, the explanations it has 
attempted to give of concrete historical facts, and the reconstituting of the 
connexion between them, are merely more or less plausible conjectures, 
more or less attractive and probable hypotheses, which, however, have not 
been and cannot be proved correct. Hence the present fragile nature of 
“historical science”. But here, of course, we encounter the same com- 
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plementary relationship to which we have just referred: causal sociology 
(and the same might be said of social psychology) extracts from 
history the factual data from which it seeks to deduce natural laws; it 
works, in fact, in history. 

3. Political Sociology 

This branch of sociology aims at building a system of general or abstract Object 
knowledge of political facts, whether institutional or non-institutional—a and Nature 
theory of political societies or of political society (whereas history is con- of Political 
cerned with the actual knowledge of those facts, each as a separate entity). Sociology 
In the first place, it tries, by analysing the facts systematically, to deduce 
from them abstract ideas, and ultimately to evolve systems of types. What 
is here involved, in fact, is classification and typology. 

But this is not the whole of its ambition. Sociology, regarded historically 
as a sister of the natural sciences, its purpose being to understand the 
social world just as the natural sciences understand the material world, 
must try, at least on the basis of prevailing theories, 8 to discover the 
natural laws governing social facts and therefore, on the subject with 
which we are concerned, political facts. The natural laws in question 
are those connecting political facts and those relating political to non¬ 
political facts, the latter being either social facts (economic, religious, 
moral or cultural facts, or facts of social psychology or social morphology, 
etc.) or non-social facts, some human (facts of individual psychology, 
ethnology and biology) and other non-human, e. g. facts of geography. 

From the nature of the problems it seeks to solve, political sociology, 
like sociology as a whole, is a positive discipline. This is so generally 
accepted that it needs no further elaboration. 

In so far as it fulfils its function as a causal science, it might naturally 
serve as the basis for a political technique: theoretical political sociology 
would produce an applied political sociology, which would indicate the 
means to be employed in order to achieve whatever results were regarded 
as ultimate ends without ever being able to demonstrate the logical necessity 
for pursuing those ends. 

4. The Science of Law 
(Public Law) 

The science of law, as we have seen, is a political science in so far as the Main Object of 
law which it has to analyze is in itself a fact or a problem in the exercising “Public Law” 
of political power. We shall here confine ourselves however to consider¬ 
ing only one of its great branches, namely the most essentially political: 
the science of public law (according to the most widely accepted ter¬ 
minology) or, we might equally well say: political law. 3 4 
The science of public law is concerned with the systematic, specific 
knowledge of the legal rules concerning the organizing and exercise of 
political power, the constitution of the bodies sharing in the government 
of political societies, and their action as organs of the government. Its 
prime concern is to evolve the theory of these rules, regarded separately. 


3. Cf. the quite recent study by Lkvi-Strauss, La Sociologie fran^aise in the 
work published by G. Gurvitch: La Sociologie frangaise au xx° slide, Paris, 1947, 
Vol. II, 514: "... sociology is just as much a science as any other science... its 
ultimate object is to discover the general relations between phenomena”. 

4. To describe it, we shall frequently use the customary shortened term “public 
law”, although the correct meaning of the latter is a body of rules, and not a 
science. 
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Its Divisions We should recall that today, in all States in the “civilized world”, this 
public or political law comprises: 

First and foremost, constitutional law, traditionally understood as being 
the study of the rules under which the higher organs of government 
are set up, viz. the organs in whose hands higher authority and, by law, 
the political government of communities are concentrated; 

Thereafter, the study of this law as it governs the organization and 
activity of groups of bodies that are subordinate to the first group and 
are described as “executive”. This particular branch of law should usually 
be subdivided into Administration, or administrative law, and what should 
be called Justice, or jurisdictional law (where, as in France, Justice is 
not a single entity, there is in fact no separate idea of jurisdictional law, 
comprising the ordering of all branches—civil, commercial, penal and 
administrative—of the judiciary without distinction, even if they are ordered 
in the most varied way; the study of the rules governing each branch is 
undertaken separately). 

Its Scope We should also recall that the idea of public law is, almost by virtue of 
its very name, applicable to every political society, Leaving aside all 
differences of range, technique and substance, there is a public law, which 
can be studied juridically, not only in or for States, but also for historical 
communities that are not so described, although they resemble the State by 
reason of their large measure of legal autonomy; and there is also (and 
this is of greater interest to us today) one for associations of states, such 
as closed unions of states, world international organizations (or at least 
those that are called such), the world international community, and so 
forth. 


The Jurist’s Tho jurist is disposed to concentrate his main attention upon the sub- 
Point or View stance of legal norms, and to consider and try to define the essence of the 
duties, rights and powers—in short, the general order—which they 
prescribe. If he is concerned with a large enough group of norms, his 
main object it to constitute, organize and expound a normative system. 

The science of law, therefore, covers all problems concerning legal norms 
regarded as norms, as elements in the regulation of human conduct. 

(We may here say, in order not to have to revert to it, that our present 
analysis holds good for the science of law as a whole, no matter what 
branch is involved. At the most, one feature or another may be more 
prominent in public law, or may be brought out by it in greater relief). 

What precisely are these problems ? And what types of problem are 
they ? Although this question does indeed affect the subject-matter of 
public law, we shall, so as to take account of very widespread opinion, defer 
our consideration of it until we come to the chapter on methods 


Other Problems If we refer to the works or studies that are regarded incontestably as 
op Public Law juridical, we shall see—and on this there is no doubt—that they are not 
confined to this specific analysis or theory of the legal norms of which 
we have spoken; they are not content to present a system of rules of which 
the content alone is of concern to them. It may, indeed, be their main 
concern, but they go beyond it; they bring other matters within their 
purview. Even works that are essentially commentary on laws, article by 
article, contain features that bear on matters extraneous to those laws, 
their normative matter and, indeed, normative matter in general. They 
do not deal only with a study of the external history of the law, i. e. with 
the facts regarding its adoption; they are also concerned to explain why it 
was adopted, to analyze the purposes in the minds of its originators' (in 
a general sense), the ultimate reasons for its adoption, or factors that are 
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regarded as effective reasons for its adoption. How many of these works, 
moreover, refrain from bringing any critical judgement to bear on these 
laws, or from emphasizing that such and such a provision in the laws 
does not reflect the legislator’s intentions, is not calculated to fulfil them, 
or indeed is directly contrary to them; or from pointing out and criti¬ 
cizing the unfortunate results to which some other provision .has in 
practice led P Those are features that touch no longer on the study of 
the rules themselves, but on other types of questions. 

The same features arc found, a fortiori and to a greater extent, in more 
systematic works concerned with the spirit, the intention and hence 
with structure, which deal with, for example, the constitutional 
law of a given State on the basis of the problems which it resolves. 
They arc also found, to a far greater extent, in works formulating 
a general theory of constitutional law, that is to say, in a general way, a 
theory of systems of government, with an analysis first of the problems of 
that law, and then of the various possible solutions, considered first from 
the point of view of their underlying and guiding principles and ideas, and 
then from the point of view of their application in practice. Do not all 
theso treatises, especially the best of them, draw heavily upon political 
history and social history ? They set out to explain the origin or destiny of 
a given constitution, by indicating the play of political and social forces to 
which it has been subject; and they assign a similar place to political ideas 
and doctrines and their history. And do they refrain from judging systems 
and institutions in the light of their results, or of their conformity with 
certain ideals ? 

Thus, if one wishes to pay heed to scientific experience and to conform 
with science as practised, one should not claim that public or political 
law consists, or consists exclusively, of the specific analysis or theory of 
the rules that bear its name. Everyone is admittedly perfectly free to 
think and maintain that a science that was purely and exclusively legal 
would accord with that formula. That would amount to saying that the 
existing science of law was not a “pure” science, since it went far beyond 
the subject implied. But it is this existing science whose position we 
have to establish and describe. Moreover, is not the permanency of this 
position and of this generally accepted and basically unchallenged pro¬ 
cedure sufficient justification for thinking that it is due to very funda¬ 
mental reasons? 


5. Political Science 

Political science is a subject whose main and self-confessed object is Problems of 
knowledge of the actual government of political communities, and, in the Political Science 
first place, of states. 

In this connexion, it has first of all to answer questions about the 
organs of government. What are they ? The question is not only what 
individuals or bodies are theoretically appointed by law to exercise the 
various powers of government (rules for their appointment, and the 
duration and purpose of their functions), but also (on the supposition that 
the organs are appointed by others, as under a democratic system) what 
influence the choice, what men are actually chosen, and for what kind of 
reason; and what their relations are with those that elect or help to elect 
them. The next series of questions bears on the activity of those gov¬ 
ernments: not merely what powers are legally theirs, but, more important, 
what social and psychological factors and forces, by effective or final 
causality, determine the use they make of those powers, the decisions they 
take, and the policy they adopt. What political science is ultimately to 
investigate and discover is, therefore, actual political life, its substance, 
the actors in it, and Its laws. 
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All these are questions of fact; the science is therefore a positive one. 
But it does not confine itself to pure cognition. It ventures both to pass 
valued judgment and, on that basis, to make recommendations for the 
better ordering of government. By passing, therefore, to the plane of 
prescribing practice, it enters the field of political theory. 


There is thus a discipline calling itself “political science”, although it is 
really only one of various disciplines dealing with political facts, and its 
main subject covers only some of the problems related to those facts. 

This raises a question which is’ no doubt one of terminology (i.e. of 
convenience and convention) but which is at the same time to some extent 
concerned with ideas, and with their clarity and accuracy. 

One needs no justification to regard as a political science any discipline 
dealing with any kind of problem affecting political facts. It is accordingly 
quite natural to call the generality of these disciplines “the political 
sciences” (as is the custom in France; we may merely recall the names of 
“FAcademic des sciences morales et poliliques ” and of the former “Ecole 
Libre dcs Sciences politiques”). This use of the plural reflects the very 
accurate idea that the problems having a political nature are too diverse 
(even, on occasion, as rpgards their essential nature) to be regarded as 
forming the subject of a single, unique and entire science. A group of 
sciences are involved —a group, because in the last analysis they all stem 
from the same “substance”, from which each draws full information in 
order to reply to all the problems it raises, and to cast light on all its 
aspects; but a composite group, because the sciences are concerned with 
more or less widely different problems. 

But what, then, is to be said of describing the particular political dis¬ 
cipline mentioned above specifically as “political science” ? 

The factors which, historically, may explain the choice of this term should 
first be recalled. As frequently happens in this field, this discipline wanted 
to assert its distinction from other previously existing disciplines. By 
calling itself a “science”, it distinguished itself from earlier “political 
doctrine” or “theory”. Doubtless, like the latter, it tended in the last 
analysis to reply to practical questions, to prepare the solution of normative 
or political problems stricto sensu. But whereas, in its classical form, 
political doctrine was characterized by a very marked dogmatic, speculative 
and deductive spirit, it was the aim of “political science” to be empirical, 
historical, and in line with the positive science. The adjective “political” 
was adopted in contradistinction to “juridical” and was meant, therefore, 
to mark the new arrival of the science of law, and especially of its branch 
known as “constitutional law”. 

This, in a general way, is how the originators of political science 
conceived the difference: it was the business of constitutional law 
to study and expound the juridical (mainly legislative) regulation of 
the organization and action of government; it had to explain and 
interpret these rules, draw the legal consequences they involved, and 
systematize them. It had to study the constitutional laws of states, 
in the “material” sense of the word. What political science aimed 
at discovering and describing was ultimately how governments actually 
functioned, and how the political life of states actually proceeded; 
what it was, for what reason, and with what effects; facts, that is to 
say, npt rules; regular facts, of course, but facts that lasted or reproduced 
themselves continually; not rules governing future facts. It does not 
matter for political science whether these constant facts conform to pre- 
established rules claiming to determine themf or whether they conflict 
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with them, or even whether they are outside any rules and have arisen 
on their own: whether or not they accord with a plan outlined by rules, 
they are positive facts; a positive science can and must deal with them, 
their mutual relations or their relations with other facts; they are what 
is real, they are “political nature”. On the one hand, wo have prescriptive 
rules, on the other, we have observable facts and, if possible, natural laws; 
thus, the purposes of the two disciplines are quite different. 

Does all this entitle the discipline to the name of “political science”, 
which amounts to saying that of all the sciences mentioned it is the only 
true political one ? The word “science” is certainly eminently applicable 
to a discipline that is primarily concerned with analyzing human be¬ 
haviour and effective ways of acting, and discovering permanent relation¬ 
ships: a positive and “causal” science, like the material sciences. 

Currently, however, the word is used in a much wider sense, to describe 
any branch of systematic knowledge. Science is not therefore, usually, 
a synonym for causal science. The argument is therefore not conclusive. 

Moreover, it is surely not desirable in itself (however often this may 
happen in practice) to use a term in several senses, e. g. a wide and a 
narrow sense, even though the term may be used in the plural in the one 
case and in the singular in the other. Is it really desirable to admit the 
conception of sciences which, although each taken separately is a political 
science (and this would be difficult to challenge), are not “political 
science” when taken together, even if the difficulty is much reduced by 
the fact that, as each of the other political sciences is called by its own 
quite separate name, there is no danger of any confusion arising ? 

The expression, finally, is not a very suggestive one. A more suggestive 
term, which would be unexceptionable, would be “political sociology”, 
which is to some extent in fashion today. Is not political science at least 
one of the subdivisions of political sociology ? 

This term “political science” can in fact only be explained by the 
historical factors we have mentioned. To these must doubtless be added 
the fact that, at the time when the term made its appearance, sociology 
was only just beginning to take root. The term “political science” is not 
very susceptible of rational defence. But it has been accepted by custom. 

It causes no major inconvenience that would justify its categorical rejection. 

Let us agree, then, that the political sciences are the group constituted 
by all the disciplines that study problems connected with political 
phenomena and that, among the political sciences, political science is that 
whose main purpose is to establish positive political facts and the 
connexions between them, with a view to ultimately reaching conclusions 
in regard to political art or technique. 

6. Mixed political sciences 

The disciplines described are the main constituents of the system of 
political sciences; mere mention will suffice for others such as geography, * 
in so far as it studies the influence of geographical data on political facts; 
social psychology, in so far as it studies psychological political behaviour 
and its laws; ethnography, and so forth. 

* 

* * 

From this summary description of the various political sciences, some basic Conclusions 
features emerge: 1. Various inter - 

1. A given problem is often dealt with by more than one discipline; sections between 
in other words, no one discipline has a monopoly of certain problems, nor the domains of the 
a field that is peculiar to itself and distinct from that of any other; there political sciences 
is much overlapping and intersection. There are, indeed, a number 
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of cases where it could not be otherwise; problems bearing on the relations 
between political phenomena and extra-political, social or non-social 
phenomena naturally derive at once from a political and from a non¬ 
political science; they are essentially mixed problems. 

But the same thing happens in the case of other problems that are not 
of Ihis nature. 


The case of the 
analysis of political 
institutions and 
rules; action by 
three political 
sciences 


By far the most important case is that of the theory of types (or typology) 
of political institutions and political law, and hence the relationship and 
analysis of these institutions and rules, which are essential as a basis and 
a preliminary of the theory. (By a natural extension, corresponding politi¬ 
cal ideas also come up for review). Political science, sociology and public 
law are equally and very directly concerned with these matters, for the 
latter are regarded as problems common to the three and not merely as 
elements borrowed from a neighbouring discipline for the purpose of 
assisting in the solution of other problems. Do these three disciplines 
deal with them according to the same principles and by the same methods ? 
One might say that for the science of law this specific analysis is a sort of 
goal, whereas for sociology (and doubtless for political science as well) it 
is merely the preliminary operation in the study of legal relationships. 
But we may leave these questions aside for a moment; they will arise later 
on. For the present, we need merely note that these three disciplines are 
concerned with all the three problems at issue, and in an equally active 
way; none of the three would be content to borrow its contribution from 
one of the others, or to receive and use material that that other had 
prepared alone; each of them is concerned to define types and to work 
out their own system. This need not surprise considering the major 
value these operations have for the purpose of attaining the objective of 
each of the three. If it is the first and last object of political sociology to 
discover natural laws relating to political facts (in their relations with 
each other, with non-political social facts, or with natural facts), can 
sociologists be expected not to want to begin by themselves studying, 
establishing and analysing these political facts ? Can they be expected 
passively to procure from another discipline, namely public law, the 
preparation of those elementary materials which will constitute the very 
terms of those relations which it will then be their business to discover ? * 
Yet, at the same time, this very knowledge of the political institutions of 
communities is the main and essential object of public law. Here, then, 
the objects of the two disciplines will coincide. 

In fact, one may say that there will be some degree of functional spe¬ 
cialization with regard to this identical object; the contribution of the 
disciplines will not be exactly the same. Thus, we shall not deny to the 
science of law its natural and characteristic right to work out the system 
of legal concepts, that is to say, concepts extracted or abstracted from the 
legal system itself with a view to their being used for analysing it; this is 
an essential aspect of the specific analysis of norms, of normative sub¬ 
stance: or, if it is desired to put it this way, it is an essential condition 
for it. It is one of the intellectual elements for that analysis. It will 
also be seen that this is above all true of the most formal and general 
fundamental concepts, because they go to the very root of the juridical 
order or phenomenon; such concepts are the law of the person, contract 
law, juridical acts, and so forth. For among the more concrete and spe¬ 
cialized concepts, it will be admitted that there are some which jurists, or 


5. This remark is applicable to legal sociology as a whole, with reference to 
the science of law, and is still more so in the case of sociology in general, with 
references to other sciences (economic, religious, philosophical, etc. sciences). 
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most of them, have a tendency to neglect, whereas the sociologists pay 
them considerable attention; these are the concepts deriving from the 
life of primitive or ancient societies. This question will arise again in the 
chapter on methods. 

Under yet a second heading, however, there are very natural occasions 
for the intervention of sociology as regards concepts and types. Apart 
from purely legal concepts, i. e. concepts related to the normative content 
of norms and to the duties, rights and powers for which they provide, the 
theory of positive law may give rise to the evolving of concepts of quite a 
different character, i.e. a sociological one. Such concepts are more particu¬ 
larly those that associate the idea of a legal type of political institution 
with an extra-legal idea of a social or psychological order. Whether it 
is a question, for example, of classifying constitutional regimes, according 
to the part played by the citizens in the government of the State, into 
autocracies and democracies (to keep to antithetical types), or of classifying 
them, according to the relationship between parliament and government, 
into separate-power regimes, parliamentary regimes, or governments by 
assembly—such classifications are inevitably made on the basis of juridical 
analysis, i. e. of rules of law. 

But let us consider the classification according to “types of domination” 
(Herrschaftstypen) proposed by Max Weber, who, on the basis of the 
nature of the psychological and social forces aiding and ensuring the power 
of some and the obedience of others, makes a distinction between “tra¬ 
ditionalist domination”, “rationalist domination” and “charismatic domin¬ 
ation”. Or there is the classification of legal relationships proposed 
by Mr. Gurvitcii on the basis of a distinction between “sociability by inter¬ 
penetration” (or “fusion in the we ”) and “sociability by interdependence”, 
by which process social law, which fuses individuals into a “we”, is set 
against inter-individual or inter-group law, which brings about, as be¬ 
tween individuals, a simple relationship of interdependence. It is at once 
obvious that type-systems of this kind are based on features and ideas that 
are not strictly speaking legal, but are connected with other elements or 
aspects of the social structure. They correspond to an analysis, to points 
of view that are certainly quite tenable. They should be considered by 
anyone who wishes to understand positive legal systems; they can help 
clarify these systems and make them better understood by inserting them 
in larger groups of phenomena. (To say this is, obviously, not to pass 
any judgement of substance upon the classifications quoted as examples.) 

Despite these explanations, it remains basically true that three disciplines 
are equally concerned with the description of institutions and forming of 
types, namely: public law, political sociology and political science. 

While certain sociologists seem disposed to assign the task of evolving a 
general system of juridical types, orders or institutions to legal sociology 
alone—the science of law being confined to the specific analysis of particu¬ 
lar juridical orders 8 —this division of labour is not in complete harmony 
with the facts. 

It must be agreed that the exponents of some branches of the science of 
law do not have a very keen sense of general typology; they are almost 
solely concerned with a special type of legal order, viz. that of their State; 
they tend to consider it in isolation, and to form, from its data alone, 
solely the concepts that are of immediate concern to it. This attitude is 
bound up with the practical and utilitarian objects of at least part of the 
jurist’s work, which is designed to guide and enlighten those .who need 

6. See G. Gurvitch, Elements de Sociologie juridique (Paris, 1940), p. 25: 
tho science of law would merely evolve a system of rules, holding good in regard 
to the experience of a given group at a given epoch; legal sociology would consider 
the “almost infinite variety of experience peculiar to all societies and atl groups...” 
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to know the rules of the law under consideration, either because, as public 
authorities, they have to apply it, or because it applies to themselves as 
individuals. The sociologist, however, is solely concerned with a 
disinterested and theoretical kind of knowledge (at least in the long run); 
hence he has a greater natural tendency to enlarge and generalize, to 
bring his attention to bear on the greatest possible number of separate 
systems, and to aim at casting the results of his analysis of each of them 
into a theory that shall apply equally to all. However, there is a com¬ 
parative science of laws (the usual expression is “comparative law”); 
should it be recognized that this is not a legal science, but a branch of 
sociology ? The argument we have advanced would appear to settle the 
question. 

Rut how many other cases are there of overlapping, of lack of clear-cut 
definition, that are possibly due to the fact that a science, in order to 
solve a group of problems, must deal with problems that are peculiar to 
another group, that form the main subject of another discipline ? Thus, 
political theory often relies on data taken from the sphere of constitutional 
and political history. The same is true of “constitutional law”, which in 
addition puts forward political conclusions. Are they not attempted by 
“political art” ? And are not the same features characteristic of political 
sociology or political science ? 

Absence of Ho all those intersections and jumbles in the system of the political 
Disadvantages sciences ultimately represent any real disadvantage? It would seem not. 

In other words, they do not interfere with research. Their main result 
is that men who are “specialists” with different training and outlook, and 
whose main subjects of study arc different, will help in considering and 
elucidating the same problems. Can there be anything but advantage in 
these problems being thus clarified from points of view that, though dif¬ 
ferent, are complementary ? Thus, as regards the analysis of positive politi¬ 
cal institutions, both jurists and sociologists can contribute qualities that 
are more particularly developed by the special work to which they are 
ordinarily devoted, or by the outlook they have acquired. Among jurists, 
there is a sense of technical thoroughness and accuracy (because they are 
concerned with practical application, with dealing with particular situa¬ 
tions); with the sociologists, there is an extreme sense of synthesis that 
tends both to encompass the whole array of legal facts, and to insert them 
into the general conspectus of social facts. 

If the various disciplines have not separate, entirely closed fields, 
restricted to themselves, this is no doubt because the intellectual nature of 
their problems and its requirements was inconsistent with any geometrical, 
or rather mechanical, division. This circumstance is of some embarass- 
ment to anyone used to clear-cut division, but it would be quite wrong 
to think that it accounted, even to the slightest degree, for the slow 
progress of the political sciences. 

2. Heterogenous 2. There is a second point to be emphasized, closely connected with the 
problems studied first. Observation shows us that most of these disciplines deal with quite 
by a number separate groups of problems that are often of different character, some being 
of Disciplines positive and others normative. In actual fact, the circumscription of the 
various fields of the different political sciences, which is the basis on 
which they can be separated and defined, does not observe this natural 
frontier. 

These problems which, regarded rationally, arc radically different from 
each other, are closely associated, and even mixed up together, in work 
that may nevertheless derive, often quite definitely, from one political 
science alone. 

Explanation Need there be any surprise at this K Is it not, indeed, a perfectly normal 
and judgment procedure in thg case of problems ‘dealing with types of facts that are, in 
reality, inter-conqccted, or the consideration of which ultimately helps to 
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illustrate one and the same fact ? Is it not equally normal in the case of 
‘‘chain*’ problems, i.e. problems which, in reaching solutions, influence 
each other ? Is it not a quite natural expression of the feeling that each 
group of problems, each discipline, if regarded as “pure”, can deal with 
only one aspect of the subject, an aspect that it isolates through abstrac¬ 
tion; and that, while this may be done provisionally, the desire to 
secure the greatest possible amount of knowledege (i.e. understanding) 
by means of reconstructing the various aspects must sooner or later pre¬ 
dominate ? In this way a collection of various types of problems is 
constituted, in which at best a central nucleus, together with satellite 
elements, can be distinguished. 

Let us consider, more specially, the case of public law and political 
sociology. Does it not seem, on reflection, if we take analysis of political 
institutions in a given society (we must exclude the case of research into 
“pure” general typology), that their specific analysis only results in a very 
fragmentary, “one-sided” knowledge of them; and that they will only l e 
known, that is to say truly understood as such, if an explanation is given 
of the reasons for their adoption, their connexion with other social factors, 
and their repercussions on political and social life ? These are the feelings, 
or ideas, that account for the fact that juridical analysis and historical 
and sociological analysis always, here, go hand in hand. Let us suppose 
that one day sociology succeeds in discovering a vast system of permanent 
correlations between political facts. Would any jurist deny that such a 
discovery would be an immense contribution to the “juridical theory” of 
these institutions, a contribution somewhat similar to that made by biology 
to zoology ? 

It will readily be admitted that this state of things conflicts with pure 
reason, whose minimum ideal would doubtless be a homogeneous subject 
for each discipline. But does not its prolonged persistence show that the 
rational desire for “purity” is not decisive and is not, apparently, the only 
operative factor in science ? And, after all, is not the sole criterion here 
a pragmatic one, namely, whether research and knowledge are thereby 
handicapped ? Or is the development not indeed, on the whole, a favour¬ 
able one ? Here scientific experience, rather than dogmatic reasoning, 
must be the only guide. 

Viewed as a whole, the system of political sciences, with the sharing 
out of problems between them and specialization in each of them, is certain¬ 
ly not a system that a logical mind would a priori have thought out. But 
in itself this rather untidy structure, in which a considerable part is 
played by passing circumstances that have contributed to form permanent 
states of things, does not necessarily involve any evil results; it is, to a 
certain extent at least, justified. 


II. THE METHODS OF POLITICAL SCIENCES 

What we have considered in the first part of this study is the subject of 
political sciences , not of political science. We shall adopt the same pro¬ 
cedure as regards methods. The reason is the same: we shall only be 
able to deduce a perfectly precise and clear idea from any of the political 
disciplines if we think of it in relation to all the others, so as to be able 
to distinguish it from them (or in certain respects to bring it closer to 
them), as an element of that general whole to which common “matter” 
undoubtedly consigns.them; in a word, by “proceeding from the whole”. 
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The notion 

OF METHOD 


False questions 

OF METHOD 
1. Problems of 
material to be used 


A. Political science 
and political 
psychology 


If a considerable proportion of the literature written on the methods of 
political sciences does not convey to the reader any impression of a firm 
progress, or any solid and convincing explanations, this, it would seem, 
is largely because they deal with questions which are really either not 
concerned with method at all, or at least only concern it in a secondary 
sense, by “repercussion”; in other words, the writers proceed, implicitly 
no doubt, from a notion of “method” that is neither very reliable nor 
very accurate. 

Philosophy and methodology, when speaking of the method of a science, 
usually understand by that word only the intellectual processes by which, 
on the basis of supposed data, that discipline seeks to attain to the truths 
at which it aims, and discovers, demonstrates and checks them. 

The notion is other Ilian the wider and more popularly accepted one, 
which regards “method” as purely and simply equivalent to a way of 
proceeding, a road followed to reach a certain objective, which may be 
either a purely practical result or a step forward in knowledge. In this 
latter case, the difference between the second and the first notion is that 
the second includes all the processes adopted or steps taken, without, 
for instance, making any distinction between the material processes (such 
as the assembling of material, the collection of subjects or facts, or 
observation by means of some kind of material aid) and the essentially 
intellectual processes (such as judgement or reason). 

Many writings on the method of political sciences base themselves on the 
wider and more popular notion, which suffers from the fact that it is 
of a heterogeneous nature. Sometimes they even go beyond it. 7 Their 
expositions are therefore wrongly conceived from the start. If the survey 
is to proceed on the right road, it is well to begin by dispelling these 
errors of standpoint, which are almost errors of definition. 

* 

* * 

Should political sciences adopt the “psychological method” ? Can they 
expect it to throw light on the political facts or on the institutions or 
practices that they seek to investigate ? Should political sciences rely on 
ethnological or anthropological data ? These are two examples of an 
initial type of question that is frequently asked, as bearing on method. Are 
they really connected with the exact and refined notion of the method of 
sciences ? 

It is the object of political science —striclo sensu —or, even more, of 
political sociology, to establish the causal relations, and other constants, 
affecting political facts. Since political institutions are conceived and 
willed, created and achieved by men, it is entirely natural to ask what are 
the states of mind that may decide or help to decide men to set up such 
or such institutions (this would apply, of course, to every type of political 
action). This is indeed done in concreto , in the case of particular historical 
events; a given enterprise or legislative operation is the occasion for study¬ 
ing the ideas, feelings and intentions of its authors (we are assuming that 
they have not explicitly defined this relationship themselves). Whether 
one is clearly aware of this or not, does not this imply that one is expect¬ 
ing general or abstract replies which would establish a correlation between 
the adoption or practice of a given political system (or policy), on the 
one hand, and a given mental outlook on the part of those who decide upon 
or accept it, on the other hand ? These, undoubtedly, are questions that 
arise, so to speak, of themselves, and any contribution one can make to 


7. If we are not mistaken, the English term “approach” lacks precision and 
so can only contribute to these undesirable deviations,, to an even greater extent 
than the term “method” would do. ' 
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replying to them will obviously help in making the machinery of political 
facts more clearly understood. What objection is there in principle to this 
research in “political psychology” or to its use by the political scientist or 
the sociologist? Even supposing that a particular discipline had to engage 
in it because of the techniques of type of knowledge involved, such research 
is nonetheless of interest to these two types of specialists when they turn 
their attention to the relations between political fact and human psy¬ 
chology. If they do not study this subject for its own sake, they must 
borrow from what it provides, because of the nature of the problems with 
which they are faced. All this is, no doubt, a truism. This is not to say, 
of course, that it is not extremely difficult to establish these correlations 
between political and psychological phenomena with scientific accuracy, or 
something approximating it; it cannot be said, even today, whether it 
is humanly possible. So far, this type of research has mainly produced 
observations on concrete cases, observations that may be shrewd, attractive, 
and highly suggestive; they are, however, empirical and conjectural; they 
do not amount to established or reliable proof, since for the moment too 
much uncertainty surrounds the general relationships involved. 

But where, in all this, is there any question of method, in the true sense 
of the term ? Is the raising of certain problems and the appeal to data 
supplied in regard to them by a science that specializes in them really 
equivalent to a scientific method ? 

The question of recourse to ethnology and anthropology calls for similar 
remarks. What docs it amount to ? The question is whether there is 
any advantage in associating knowledge regarding modern political facts 
or, more generally, facts of the civilized world, with knowledge on the 
subject of political facts touching “primitive” or “ancient” societies. We 
need not ask whether or riot it is a correct procedure to make a distinction 
between those two types of societies, and especially to include in the first 
category societies which, in time, are very far apart and belong to profoundly 
different social worlds. In principle, it is difficult to see how the reply 
could be anything but affirmative. Once one admits that the political 
factor is present in both types, that both are to an equal degree “political 
societies”, then, whatever affects the one cannot fail, by a process of com¬ 
parison, to clarify what affects the other; however deep and wide may be 
the differences between them, however small their resemblances and 
common factors, there can only be advantage in comparing them and 
bringing them together; besides, we learn as much from the differences as 
from the resemblances. Indeed, the process is essential to the consideration 
of the most general notions and problems, i.e. those dealing with the 
very nature of the' political facts, apart from all special labelling. Does 
not political science essentially tend to become, in the last resort, a theory 
of the total political experience of the world as a whole ? It must, then, 
try to deal with the whole of that experience. Any a priori elimination of 
a given portion of that experience, any refusal to take account of any one 
series of the relevant facts, could only impair the accuracy of the analysis, 
the ideas and the conclusions. Naturally, within this very wide frame¬ 
work, conceived perhaps with an eye to an ideal future, a distinction 
should be drawn between the political science of civilized societies; this is 
dictated by the different forms of training required for studying each type, 
and by the special techniques and knowledge required for work on the 
first type; but the distinction is only a relative and provisional one; in 
the last analysis, the two disciplines meet like two branches of the same 
tree; they cannot live apart from each other. All this simply amounts 
to saying that, of the kinds of facts one proposes to establish, one cannot 
systematically leave any one group out of account simply because of its 
special peculiarities; that, on the contrary, especially in connexion with 
the highest form of synthesis, one must try to take all varieties and the 


B. Political science 
and ethnology 
or anthropology 
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whole volume of facts into practice, but it is, in principle, a clear and 
elementary one. 

As regards the two above-mentioned examples, the question is ultimately 
whether a discipline that is mainly concerned with certain problems should 
deal with certain other different problems and, with regard to lhem, rely on 
assistance provided by the discipline that is mainly concerned with them. 
This is scarcely a real problem. If, however, there is a “problem”, it is 
a problem of the horizons to be surveyed, the scope of the survey, and the 
material to be used; it is not really one of fixing tlic method of the science 
involved. 


* 

* * 

II. Methods It is frequently stated that political facts, and especially political institu- 
and Problems tions, can be studied according to a whole series of methods, the chief of 
which are the philosophical, historical, sociological and juridical methods. 
The men or works, most representative of each, are quoted, and their 
respective merits and limitations assessed. 

It we analyze these explanations, however, we shall find that what is 
in question here is not method; while it is improperly called method, 
what one is in fact doing is analyzing the great groups of problems that 
may be studied with regard to political facts. 

The assumption is that what is referred to is a number of different 
methods that can be used to solve the same problems. In actual fact, they 
are different problems (though they refer to the same kind of fact), 
which one is concerned to distinguish. In sum, the alleged list of methods 
is really a catalogue of the various political sciences which are each exactly 
defined by the problems which the particular political science at issue 
aims at solving—i. c. by its subject. And in so far as the subjects of 
some of these sciences are of an essentially different kind, there will 
also be an essential difference in their methods; but this will always be 
a secondary consideration, dependent upon the first. It follows, too, that 
if their subjects, while separate, do not differ in any material degree, their 
methods will be similar. 

Here, then, is a second confusion: the confusion of methods, on the one 
hand, with problems and disciplines on the other. 

The " philosophical What, in the first place, is the “philosophical method” which certain 
method '* quarters claim can be applied to the study of political institutions ? This 
question is more complex than we have hitherto indicated. We are here 
faced with the idea of a fixed method of thinking; however, this method 
applies only to one of the many kinds of problems that can arise as regards 
institutions, and that one we must, accordingly, in the first place, define; 
the method has no value except in relation to the subject. It concerns, 
exclusively, “political doctrine”, that discipline whose business it is to 
define the best system of government (or, on the plane of action, the best 
policy). But—and this is where method is involved—those engaging in 
this sort of research do not all use the “philosophical method”. In other 
words, they do not all claim (as Plato, Hobbes or Rousseau claimed) to 
identify the institutions they recommend either on the basis of first 
principles of a theoretical or abstract kind, by purely “rational” considera¬ 
tions on, for example, man in general, his nature, his vocation, and 
“history”; or on the basis of moral values. Some resort to an “empirical 
method”, mentioning in the first place the institutions that have been 
adopted, they claim to judge them by their results, and so distinguish 
those that should be selected; they take as their main criterion historical 
political experience. (But we must be careful not to call this way of 
proceeding an “experimental method”, as is so often done. That adjective 
suggests the idea of experimenting, not simply of reference to experience. 
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But hitherto the sciences of society have unfortunately not had at their 
disposal, generally speaking at least, this particular method so characteristic 
of the natural sciences). Is it not clear that the idea of what we call the 
“philosophical method”, the idea of a choice between it and the “empirical 
method”, has no meaning in connexion with political disciplines with 
a positive subject ? It is therefore inadmissible to propound the entirely 
general proposition that political facts can be studied or dealt with accord¬ 
ing to a “philosophical method”; such a proposition only holds good in 
connexion with normative political problems. 

The “sociological method” is, generally speaking, the fact, or the prin- The “sociological 
ciple, of trying to restore institutions and other political phenomena to the method” 
generality of social facts—the various aspects of the life of the relevant 
communities to which they belong—and always thinking of them in 
relation to, and bringing out their connexion with, the economic and 
social structure, in particular. But the adjective “sociological” is only used 
because it is agreed that it is the task of a discipline called “sociology” to 
study the relations between political facts and the other kinds of social 
facts, and that therefore, when these are dealt with, it is problems of 
sociology that arise. There is no sociological method apart from socio¬ 
logical problems; the sociological method can only be the method applied 
by sociology to the solution of sociological problems. 

The alleged question of the “sociological method” in political sciences 
is really the question whether, in order to throw light on the political 
institutions and practices adopted in the various societies of men, there 
should not be some revelation of the links between those institutions and 
other social factors (e.g. the economic, social or religious structures) 
with which they exist side by side in the same group of human beings. 

If the question is stated thus, the reply will at once be apparent: can it 
be doubted that the study of a given aspect of political institutions, of any 
type of facts regarding them, contributes to a full knowledge, an absolute 
knowledge, of those institutions ? Admittedly, it is possible to describe 
and analyze systems of political institutions in themselves, from the point 
of view of the individual elements that constitute them; such specific 
analysis is legitimate, and even necessary, for the purpose of the general 
typology of institutions. But it would be difficult to deny that, in con¬ 
sidering them in relation to a concrete social unit (the political system of 
a given country at a given period of time), one will gain only an abstract, 
partial and truncated knowledge of them if one isolates them from other 
data, of a different type, regarding that society. 

In this sense, then, there is no real problem as regards the use of the 
sociological method; the difficulties are purely and simply those that may 
arise from the method of sociology in general, or are, at the most, con¬ 
crete or essentially practical difficulties. 

In any case, what has here been called the sociological method takes us 
directly back to sociological problems, to the notion of political sociology— 
i.e. to one of the the political sciences. Here again, what is at issue is the 
subject, not the method, of a science. 

Because of the connexion between history and sociology, the observations The "historical 
called for by the “historical method” are very similar to those we have method” 
made on the subject of the “sociological method”. Our knowledge of 
concrete political institutions will always be incomplete unless we know 
their external history: what political facts caused their establishment, from 
where did those who established them draw their ideas, what were the 
events to which they led, and how did they disappear? The process is 
the same as if it were a question of non-institutional facts. Political fact 
raises historical problems; political history is the natural subject of a 
discipline; and the latter, by virtue of its subject, finds its place in the 
political sciences. And the reply to Ihese historical problems contributes 
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to the knowledge of political institutions. Our conclusion is once again 
justified. 

The "juridical It only remains to speak of the “juridical method’*. But mainly because 
method” of the type of questions that this notion raises, we shall consider it in 
another context. We may here merely say that, in whatever way these 
questions arc resolved, the “juridical method” can only be adopted in 
connexion with the main subject of legal science as applied to politics. 

* 

* * 


Effects of Error 
on Notion 
1. Plurality 
oj Methods 
and Plurality 
of Problems 


2. Pseudo-conflicts 
of method 


The mistakes thus made in regard to the very substance of the question 
of method lead to a number of false ideas and false problems which create 
mental confusion. 

The first and inevitable result is that pluralities of methods concerned 
with different groups of problems are regarded as a plurality of 
methods for the purpose of studying a single group of problems. This 
docs not at all correspond with what one usually has in mind when 
speaking of plurality of methods; this expression suggests a possible 
choice between several competing methods, or a possible plurality of those 
methods—obviously with a view to attaining the same object, i. e. solving 
the same problems. 

One often thinks one is defining and describing the method chosen and 
followed by the authors; what one is really describing, in the first place, 
is the type of problems with which they are dealing. One states that 
such and such an author, in studying political facts, combines the use 
of several methods; what one really means is that the author is not 
confining himself to one type of problems, to one “aspect of things’’, but 
is dealing with, or at least suggesting, several. In the case of a jurist, 
in particular, it is noted that he is not satisfied with reconstituting 
systems of political institutions in themselves, and with all their rules, 
but is concerned to throw light, for example, on their relations with the 
social framework into which they have been inserted and within which 
they have operated. 

It is but a step from the idea of plurality to that of conflict. Some men 
will favour one of a number of possible methods, others another; each 
will probably criticize the methods he has discarded and will claim that 
they are of less value. If it be realized that this apparent choice between 
methods is essentially specialization in a given type of research, there can 
be no question of conflict. Diversity is not conflict. There is no conflict 
in the fact of following different roads in order to reach different destina¬ 
tions; if the choice of the destination itself were at issue, the conflict 
would be essentially one of subject, not of method. In the field of politi¬ 
cal sciences, it sometimes happens that the representatives of one of Ihem 
regard the work of those of another as of lesser intellectual or scientific 
value; but they do not contest the actual justification for, or the principle 
of, the work. 

In these circumstances, there can be no real conflict of method between 
a number of disciplines concerned with different types of research; the 
very idea of it is impossible. How, for instance, could there be any 
such conflict between political doctrine and political sociology, i.e. between 
a normative discipline, concerned with determining objects or ideals and 
the ways of attaining them, and a positive discipline, concerned to identify 
facts or natural laws, and to establish positive data and the relationships 
between them ? Or between the science of public law and social psychology 
as applied to political facts ? Obviously, the methods employed by them 
are not the same. 
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All the foregoing critical observations show the need for maintaining very 
firmly the distinction between the subjects and the methods of sciences, 
between the problems studied and the means employed for studying them. 
We are also reminded that one precedes the other: the question of method 
only arises in relation to problems that have been previously stated; it 
depends upon them, and is therefore secondary to them. These truths are 
elementary, no doubt, but they are all too easily lost sight of. 

Let us then return to our starting-point, namely, the classification of 
the problems peculiar to the social sciences. 

We have now identified three main types or groups: 

Normative problems, viz. problems concerned with the propounding of 
norms; 

Problems of causality, or (preferably) of natural legality; 

Problems concerned with the identification and analysis of norms, norms 
that are adopted or merely evolved or proposed, and positive norms or 
ideas of norms. (We confine the terms of reference here to norms and 
exclude non-institutional facts, because norms alone raise difficult questions 
of principle.) 

The question of method must be considered separately for each of these 
groups. We do not, obviously, claim to give more than a very general 
outline of it; the more so in that on the majority, perhaps, of points at 
issue it does not arise in terms that are peculiar to the political sciences. 

A. Normative problems 

As regards normative problems (what institutions, rules and methods 
should be adopted?), a distinction should be drawn between two different 
operations which lead to the solutions aimed at: choice of ends, choice of 
means. 

Let us work on the hypothesis of a political doctrine offering a complete 
system or plan of governmental institutions. Our remarks will, however, 
apply to the solutions proposed for any political problem. 

All doctrines for the organization of States may be divided into proposals 
relating to ends and proposals relating to means. They contain firstly—if 
rationally analysed—a definition of the ideal underlying such organiza¬ 
tion, the principles to be adhered to, and the ends to be attained: peace, 
justice, moderation, liberty, prosperity, power, etc. This definition will 
be guided by theoretical, philosophical, historical or political reflexions on 
data either of a universal or more or less special character. But, in the 
final analysis, the choice of one ideal rather than another is not governed 
by scientific knowledge: it cannot be said to be cither true or false, either 
proved or refuted. It depends rather, in the last resort, on will or feeling. 
The norms used for attaining this ideal are norms of ends, categorical 
norms, such as: political institutions must aim to give the individual the 
greatest possible degree of liberty, or to guarantee a strong government, 
etc.; and the problem of method, in the sense of “scientific method”, does 
not arise in their regard. 

On the basis of these norms of ends, the doctrine then suggests certain 
institutions and regulations designed to ensure their attainment. 

We have thus to draw a distinction between the various different types 
of ends adopted. 

We have firstly abstract principles—moral values, notably the principle 
of justice; in which case the norms of means adopted will depend on the 
precise content which the writer attributes to these ends, and to which 
they appear to him to correspond. s 


Bases of the 
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Norms o / ends 
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8. The method of formulation* might Mtyolve taking for proposals of means 
acts which in fact devolve from the determination of ends. There are thus some 
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And secondly, there are ends of an essentially practical nature— strength 
of government, political moderation, etc. 

In this case, there are two possibilities: either the author of the doctrine 
evolves his own means for attaining the given ends; or else he borrows 
them from the experience of the past, i.e. from history. 

In the first hypothesis, he will proceed in the same way as inventors of 
machines or tools; like them, he will use his creative vision to discover 
an object capable of solving a practical problem. Until his ideas have been 
tested in practice, the political inventor, like his scientific counterpart, has 
to be content with a priori tests or calculations and forecasts of results; 
only reality, if it comes to pass, can show whether these are correct or 
erroneous. Otherwise, the value of his ideas on institutions will remain 
uncertain, and no assessment of them can be anything but a conjecture 
of degree of probability. 

In the second case, the author of the doctrine takes his stand on the 
interpretation of past experience, which he regards as justifying the 
assumption that, in certain conditions, given institutions will produce 
given results. Political doctrine thus bases itself on certain laws, or rather, 
on certain historical or sociological constants, which it takes as established, 
and which it uses as a basis for action. The accuracy of these normative 
propositions will thus depend on the accuracy of the connexions accepted, 
and their source. The value of such normative propositions can therefore 
be assessed only by checking the connexions—on the plane of means, of 
course. 

In both cases, however, the problem is one of technique; but in different 
ways the solution of technical problems will always depend, in the final 
analysis, on the findings of theoretical science. Thus, in cases when the 
body of theoretical science is small, and theory is faulty and uncertain, 
technique will likewise be problematical. We are aware to what point this 
is true at present in the political field. It is very seldom that “con¬ 
stitutional policy” or criticism of it contains anything beyond plausible 
theories, differing merely in their degree of plausibility. 


B. Problems of causality 
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For solving the problems of causality or natural law relative to political 
facts, it may be staled as a principle that the methods applicable are 
identical with those successfully applied by the physical sciences, those 
which all positive sciences seek to apply for solving problems of this nature. 

These methods are familiar; suffice it to recall that they are based on 
the general theory of induction established by general scientific logic or 
method. Let us, nevertheless, recall a fact which is well known to all: 
namely, that in practice the search for natural laws in political sciences 
encounters one very serious obstacle which makes it incalculably more 
difficult to acquire knowledge of an absolutely certain nature—more 
difficult, in other words, to make progress in these sciences. What is this 


which nioroly define the conception, the concrete significance, of a given end. 
We might for inslanco say that: 1. the system of election to parliament should 
bo just; 2. in ordor to ensure justice, election should be proportional. The second 
proposition is presented as a norm of means, whereas in reality it implies a 
definition of the conception of justice, i.e. election to parliament will conform 
to the requirements of justice if the representation of each political group is in 
proportion to the number of citizens who have voted for that group, which amounts 
to saying: justice requires that each political group should have a given repre¬ 
sentation. It is only in relation to the idea of justice defined in this way that 
the proposal of proportional representation becomes a proposal of means. 
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difficulty ? Simply this—the impossibility of experimenting. In the field 
of physical sciences, the scientist checks his facts by experiments that 
enable him to isolate the various factors which in spontaneous reality 
—in nature—operate in combination; thus to determine the effects due 
to each individual factor; and, subsequently, to discover the causes, effects 
and interrelations of the phenomena under consideration. In political 
science, on the other hand, every political institution appears submerged In 
political and also, in the wider sense, social surroundings of such com¬ 
plexity that it is not even possible to analyse it thoroughly; how then can 
we establish the effects of any such institution with any degree of 
certainty P How can we prove that any given results are really due to 
one particular political institution, and not, in some measure, to its 
combination with various other factors, in particular other institutional 
data, prevailing mass-psychological tendencies, or simply (and the question 
is complicated by this type of factor, certain independence) by the personality 
of leaders, and their position at a given moment; or, again, an objective 
situation; or circumstances at a certain time. 

It is only by experimentation that so tangled a skein can be unravelled 
with any degree of certainty; no other method can take its place. For 
the very reasons we have given, none of the inductive methods so often 
analyzed in treatises on logic—methods of concordance, differentiation, 
concomitant variation, etc.—can readily be applied here in a purely 
intellectual form, involving analysis and comparison only of data, and not 
of experimental results. The only means by which these difficulties can 
be surmounted, or at any rate diminished, is the use of a very large 
number of repetitions. For example, if it is established, in a large number 
of cases, that, the adoption of a certain type of constitution produces 
certain results (e.g. a violent conflict between various political parties 
participating in a government, leading not to a peaceful constitutional 
settlement, but to a coup d’dtat carried out by one of the parties, or at its 
instigation); and if the conditions in which these results occur differ 
widely from case to case; then they may, with little risk of error, be 
attributed to the type of rdgime under consideration. Or we may at any 
rate state that there is a very good chance of this type of rdgime producing 
these results (there can be no absolute certainly, since there may arise 
conditions not encountered in the hypotheses observed, and capable of 
provoking deviations from this sequence). 

In fact, however, postulates of this type necessarily remain highly 
problematical and hypothetical; although frequently adduced as historical 
truths, they are in reality based on over-simplification, on a small number 
of examples, the result of hastily formed, preconceived opinions, whose 
holders seek in “facts” merely a confirmation of their opinions. 

G. The problems of analysing positive law 
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We are left with the specific problems of analysing and systematizing the 
rules of positive law and political institutions (we shall leave aside the 
analysis of “ideal” or “doctrinal” rules and institutions, which do not 
raise comparable difficulties of principle). 

These problems lead to the important and delicate question of the rela¬ 
tions between public law and political sociology or political science, which 
is, incidentally, only a particular instance of the general question of the 
•relations between the science of law itself and sociology itself—possibly a 
particularly interesting instance, but without any profound originality, so 
that we may reason equally well on either plane. 

An opinion is very widely held that, in connexion with this third group 
of problems, a fundamental divergency between the two subjects emerges; 
but the expression is in fact not sufficiently strong: we ought rather 
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to say an insuperable opposition. Sociologists and jurists are said to be 
irremediably in conflict with one another on this point, at opposite poles 
of the intellectual horizon, for each group is ruled by the peculiar genius 
of its own science. 

The traditional ^t the cost, admittedly, of simplifying in many respects, the respective 
antithesis between positions of the two sciences might be roughly defined as follows: 
law and sociology i n order to discover the positive law of a state (or of any society), it 
would, according to the jurist, be necessary to appeal to the “laws”, to 
refer to “texts”, in which it is recorded; positive law would be constituted 
precisely by the rules there set down, and it is those rules which he 
should endeavour to analyse and systematize. 

According to the sociologist, on the other hand, it would be necessary 
to proceed by a kind of direct observation; it would not be a question of 
examining the written documents, saying what must or should be done, 
as their authors intended, but to discover what actually happens in practice; 
positive law would be constituted by the rules governing the real behaviour 
of the members of the group, the rules which emerge from their actions 
and to which they conform. 

The divergency between the two positions would appear clearly in relation 
to a specimen hypothesis: a case in which a general rule enacted by a 
legally qualified legislative authority is not applied in practice by the 
executive authorities give currency to another general rule in its place; 
there is then a distinction between the law promulgated and the law 
applied or observed; the rule applied in practice is not that which was 
laid down. 

In such a case, the sociologist would unhesitatingly formulate and 
describe as the rule of positive law that which is applied in practice, attach¬ 
ing no importance to the fact that, far from having been legally pro¬ 
mulgated, it is in conflict with the rule which was so promulgated. 
The jurist’s attitude would be just the reverse: even in that instance, 
he would hold that the rule promulgated is the rule of positive law, 
by virtue and in reason solely of the fact that it was regularly enacted 
by tlio officially qualified authority. This is required by the very idea of 
law, which is a validly enacted prescription of what is to be done; to 
record simply what is in fact done would be to abandon the standpoint of 
law and norms for that of fact pure and simple; for the difference in 
reaction would be, ultimately, simply a singularly clear demonstration of 
the profound and radical general antithesis between two subjects, one of 
which is a pure science of rules or norms, concerned with establishing, 
commenting on, interpreting and systematizing those norms, and the 
other—sociology—a science of facts, actual behaviour and actual relation¬ 
ships, and of natural laws. In these circumstances, how is it possible to 
avoid conflict between the “juristic method” (or point of view) and the 
“sociological method” (or point of view) ? 

Criticism Can this very widely held view be considered correct ? The question 
really involves the whole problem of the relations between legal science and 
sociology. 

The proportion of One thing seems certain: these views are perfectly consistent with an 
truth: the exegctic attitude which has been adopted for a very long time by the majority of 
doctrine and its jurists and is still quite common, in certain branches, at least, of the 
surviving remnants science of law, and is not radically and formally repudiated even by many 
of those who, in practice, depart from it. 

In the pure and genuine form, this is the attitude of the “legal com¬ 
mentator”. It may be summed up briefly as follows: the whole of the law 
applicable to a society is contained in its legislation; its rules may not all 
be explicitly formulated therein, but those which are not are at least 
implicitly contained in those which are; by reasoning and logical analysis 
of the latter it is possible to extract the others with certainty. Legislation 
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alone thus constitutes the complete charter of legal order and legal life; 
it is therefore necessary to know the legislation in order to know the law 
of a society—its positive law; that is enough for the jurist; he has to start 
from that, and he must—and can—confine himself to it. Even today, this 
idea is apparent in the general construction of almost all French legal 
works dealing, for instance, with the exposition of a branch of private 
law (such as civil or commercial law); in dealing with each question, they 
begin by quoting the relevant provisions of the law, analyse them, comment 
on them, and attempt to determine their interpretation. Only afterwards, 
as a second step, do they consider whether the rule is actually applied, 
and therefore respected, as they have interpreted it and, if the answer is 
in the negative, what rule the courts have, by their several decisions in 
separate cases, recognized in its place—what are “the precedents” and 
what is the “judge-made law”. 

In this second stage, of course, the authors of these works clearly abandon 
the confines of pure legislative commentary as a means of discovering 
positive law; they do, however, remain faithful to such commentary lo the 
extent of placing it in the forefront. When confronted with the hypothesis 
of a definite contradiction (let us assume) between the rule enacted by the 
legislator and promulgated in law, and the rule applied by the courts 
and imposed upon the governed, these jurists generally adopt an altitude 
which is somewhat slightly ambiguous. Which of the two is the rule 
of positive law ? They do not make up their minds to deny this character 
categorically to the rule promulgated but not applied; they do, however, 
recognize more or less implicitly that the conflicting rule is a part of the 
positive law they set forth; in fact, they tend to treat the two rules as two 
factors in the positive legal order, two probably contradictory but none 
the less co-existent factors; when all is said and done, does this amount to 
anything more than leaving the question undecided ? 

But admitting all this, which seems to confirm what has been said, it Errors and 
still remains to discover whether it is justifiable to build up on these facts exaggerations 
an opposition between the juristic method and the sociological method 
with regard to Ihe ascertainment of positive law. We do not think it is. 

(a) Firstly, in any hypothesis, the question involved does not concern (a) Method 
the method of study, but a point of substance, at least in the last analysis, or substance? 
The point on which jurists and sociologists would disagree would really 
be the very idea of positive law, legal positivity, or, in a more concrete 
form, the determination of the rules which are to be regarded as rules of 
positive law. The jurists' fundamental endeavour would be to define 
those rules as a formal and normative factor: the rules established by the 
legislative authority appointed by the constitution of the State would 
thereby automatically become an integral part of positive law; they, and 
none other, would be positive legal rules. Sociologists, on the other hand, 
would define rules as positive by the measure of their application and 
observance in practice: positive law would comprise all rules which are 
matched by the facts of people’s conduct or situations, and those rules 
alone, whether or not they have been elaborated in accordance with the 
procedure provided for in the Constitution. Regular enactment would no 
more make a law positive than irregular enactment would debar it from 
being so. 

Of course, depending on the attitude adopted with regard to this question 
of substance, the sources from which positive law is derived and the 
elements of which it is composed will differ. But, in the first place, that 
will be merely an inevitable consequence of the decision on the first point. 

Secondly, this premise can never be related to the method, except in the 
ordinary sense; it does not concern the intellectual processes of knowledge. 

This first rectification means a great deal; it shows that, in reality, 
under the appearance of different methods, the two branches of study are 
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concerned with different subjects; under the same heading of “positive 
law”, they are investigating two distinct matters—law pursuing the 
investigation of legislative regulations, and sociology that of the rules of 
law actually followed in practice; that is the basis of the antithesis between 
the two studies. 

(b) "Cate law” ( b ) In its real form, should this antithesis be accepted ? We must 

point out at once that only the statements referring to law need examina¬ 
tion. Those concerning sociology are not open to debate; they, do indeed 
express the views and practices of sociologists. But are the jurists similarly 
situated ? 

Firstly—the remark should be made, although it is really quite obvious— 
the definition given of the subject of law cannot be absolutely general in its 
application; it can never be valid except for those systems which are 
generally called “statute law” and would be belter named “legislation” 
—i. e. those legal orders which arc set up in two successive stages, the 
first being the promulgation of a general rule and the second the enuncia¬ 
tion, as occasion arises, of individual or “case” norms which constitute the 
application of the general rule and arc intended to ensure that it is carried 
out (needless to sa>, our reasoning here and in what follows is based on 
data reduced to its simplest expression). There is, however, a second 
type of system, in which the structure is different, when the law is 
immediately established in the form of case norms (individual, particular) 
although the rules of law on which those norms are based have not pre¬ 
viously been laid down by a special, distinct operation, and although, as 
a result, the courts’ decisions are not based on, and do not apply, rules 
enacted by a legislative bod). These, wc might say, are the “case law” 
systems. This denomination (or any other which may be preferred) would 
embrace two familiar but not always clearly dislinguished categories: the 
systems of judge-made law where the courts decide on particular cases 
in pursuance of such rules as they see fit to observe; and the systems of 
common law, properly speaking, where the courts have to make their 
decisions on the basis of general rules which are commonly recognized and 
practised by the members of a group to which the persons involved belong. 
Actually, in modern times, there are no states whose legal systems are 
entirely of the “case law” type; neither are there any representing the 
“legislation” type in the pure form; but these two facts in no way affect 
the substance of the argument: the result is simply that, in reality, the 
observations made are all applicable to every state, but only, in some 
cases, to one and, in others, to another part of its legal system. 

As far as these systems of non-legislative law are concerned, the alleged¬ 
ly juristic conception of positive law—or of the way of discovering and 
establishing it—obviously has no meaning: it assumes that the general 
rules are (if we may so put it) in “textual existence”, irrespective of 
whether or not they are applied; in this case, as they are not formally 
promulgated, the general rules are purely and simply the rules commonly 
followed in practice; it may, of course, happen that in a particular case the 
decision given may be based on an exceptional rule, other than the rule 
generally applied; but, by definition, the idea of a distinction, and there¬ 
fore the idea of a possible contradiction between the rule promulgated and 
the rule practised, is excluded. 

At most, the antithesis wc have defined between the science of law and 
sociology, with regard to their objects and their conception of positive law, 
would thus be valid only in relation to a certain type of legal order, 
which is certainly much the most common in modern times but is, never¬ 
theless, in comparison with any general theory, only one of several possible 
types. It would therefore be no great exaggeration to say that it represents 
an essentially “continental” idea (in this context, we exclude the special 
case of constitutional studies, to which we shall return). 
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(c) Even within the limitations to which it has to be confined, does 
not the definition which we have given of the juristic conception necessitate 
very substantial reservations? 

Some people would like to present it as a necessary definition; the 
jurist would be compelled to accept it because it is one of the most fun¬ 
damental of legal concepts. Now, while it is true that many jurists still 
profess it, with more or less conviction, at the present day, there are, on 
the contrary, many others who definitely reject it in favour of the so-called 
sociological contention: we need only mention all those who specifically 
teach—like Gaston JfezE, in France—that positive law is the body of rules 
applied and enforced by the courts, or again all those legal theorists and 
philosophers who include in the definition of positive law the general 
obedience of the subjects. 

Thus, even if we confine ourselves to the study of the principles professed, 
so-called juristic contention is by no means unanimously accepted by the 
representatives of the science of law. 

( d ) But what is more important than such formal declarations is the 
practice of the science of law, the way in which jurists act. 

Does this tally with the proposed definition ? Not at all. We have had 
occasion to mention it in passing: no legal work claiming to set out the 
positive law on any subject—a whole branch of law or a particular institu¬ 
tion—confines itself to analysing the relevant legislative rules without 
considering whether or not they are in practice applied; none of them 
fails to attribute major importance, in particular, to the decisions of the 
courts, or to describe, where necessary, the judge-made law if it differs 
from the legislative law, not to mention the cases in which it supplants it. 

The divergence in the professions of faith is not reflected, ultimately, in 
action at all: all jurists do in fact proceed in the same way (in essentials) 
This means that even those who still profess the “juristic contention*’ no 
longer pay it more than lip-service; that, in practice, this contention has 
been abandoned by all jurists commenting on positive law; but, whereas 
one group bring their principles into line with their practice, the others 
maintain the contradiction. 

All these observations regarding law in general are specially confirmed 
in the case of constitutional law. A very common opinion contrasts con¬ 
stitutional law on the one hand with political science on the other. 
(We might expand the first term into public law, and add to the second: 
or political sociology; for the problem involved is common to both subjects; 
what is applicable to the one is applicable to the other, but it is more 
common, in this connexion, to refer to the first). 

There are, it is explained, two different ways of undertaking the study 
of political institutions and regimes. One consists in taking into account 
solely the laws establishing them, to analyse, establish, comment on and 
connect their rules so as to deduce from them the consequences inherent 
in them, without explicitly recording them (it would no doubt be neces¬ 
sary to add to the laws the decisions made and the opinions expressed on 
the basis of them, or at least to refer to them). This would be the 
essentially and purely “juristic method”. It would present a purely 
juristic picture of the political regimes of States. This would really be 
a function of the discipline known as constitutional law, and to proceed in 
this way would therefore be tantamount to “engaging in constitutional 
law”. The other, quite different course would be to try to follow, first 
and foremost, the actual process of government, which would mean 
observing and analysing the composition of the machinery of government, 
but also all the factors and forces that influence governmental decisions 
and play a more or less direct part in government; and, after its com¬ 
position, to study its behaviour. In this way one would gain a knowledge 
of the actual nature of political institutions, the actual government of 
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societies, their political life, and their true composition. (No account is 
taken here of causal problems, which are a natural extension of such 
research). This would be to “engage in political science”, for it would 
be a characteristic subject of that discipline; and the procedure involved 
could suitably be called “political method” or “sociological method”. 
Constitutional law, then, would be contrasted with political science in 
the sense that the exclusive study of the legal and above all legislative 
(statutory) ordering of the organization and activity of government (in its 
higher spheres) would be contrasted with the study of the actual organ¬ 
ization and progress of government itself. The difference between the 
two disciplines as thus defined would be due to the fact that, as everyone 
knows, facts do not always conform with pre-established rules, either 
because there are shortcomings in the rules (which are made good in 
practice) or because the rules themselves are not observed. 

The study of political institutions would be “political science” if its 
object was to see them as they really were, and would be “constitutional 
law” in so far as it only concerned the formal, pre-established ordering 
of them. 

What is to be said of this way of defining the two sciences and the 
relationship between them ? Tn our view, it is neither correct in fact nor 
acceptable in principle. 

Rejection of In the first place, it does not in any way correspond with the present 

the practice scientific practice (and that is what matters) of “constitutional law”. 

Admittedly, “constitutionalists” often devote works to constitutional laws 
alone, and write “commentaries”; this is quite natural in certain 
circumstances, on the morrow of the establishment of a new constitution. 
The latter will hardly have begun to function before there arise problems 
connected with the application, and hence the interpretation, of its 
provisions. And as the laws will only very recently have been promulgated, 

the authority of the legislator who has drawn them up will still, in 

most cases, be considerable; there will be a desire to respect and faithfully 
to conform with his intentions. At that stage, legal commentators will 
perforin a very useful function in scrutinizing texts, stating questions that 
may arise, and indicating how they may be solved. 

But let us consider systematic works, viz. treatises on either “com¬ 
parative” or “national” constitutional law. There is not a single one 
that corresponds with the suggested idea of this discipline; not one con¬ 
fines its purpose and scope merely to analysing the rules laid down by 

political laws, i.c. constitutional legislation; all, without exception, deal, 
more or less in detail, with the actual application of those rules, “politi¬ 
cal practice” and the fate of constitutions, and place them in an historical 
framework. The “constitutionalist” will never describe the political 
regime of a given country at a given moment, merely on the strength of 
these constitutional texts, which only interpret the way in which the 
framer of the constitution wanted the regime to work out; the con¬ 
stitutionalist” will always seek to establish that the facts correspond with 
those texts, that the actual nature of the regime conforms with the plan 
outlined by the law; and if this proves not to be the case, it is on the 
“facts”, not on the law that has been deviated from, that he will base 
his description of the characteristic features of the regime, and of the type 
to which it belongs. In short, he too is concerned to describe the way in 
which the state is actually governed, to establish the real essence of its 
government. 

The works in question do, of course, generally have features that give 
them a certain resemblance to the character they are alleged to possess. 

In the first place, they do in general attribute fairly considerable impor¬ 
tance to “texts” and to questions connected therewith; like all other 
jurist* (in countries with “legislative” law), the constitutionalist takes 
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them as his starting-point and pays careful attention to their interpretation. 

Above all, it is undeniable that the science of law is centred, basically, 
on the legal system (whether it is “legislative” or “non-legislative” is 
immaterial). Hence the jurist tends to neglect, or treat as poor relations, 
phenomena that, while playing a considerable part in some political 
rdgimes, escape the influence of the law altogether. Such, to take what is 
now a classical example, are the political parties in a democratic State, and 
even certain social forces. In regard to these phenomena we may admit 
that the jurist feels a trifle embarrassed. In one sense, his reaction is 
quite comprehensible; it is not, properly speaking, the jurist’s task to 
deal with facts outside the scope of the law; he has no natural vocation 
for it. However, he is undoubtedly wrong; from the moment that those 
facts start to influence the functioning and complexion of the political 
rdgirne he wishes to outline, and so must come within his purview, nothing 
can excuse him from speaking of them to the full extent required. 

Moreover, as we have already noted, does he not constantly go outside the 
“purely legal” sphere, the sphere of the legal system alone ? He does so 
because his knowledge of it involves this. And is it, again, very logical 
to make so clear a distinction between the two cases—the complete absence 
of system, and a system that is incomplete? 

But, in spite of all this, the attitude we are discussing makes a mistake 
fn setting up a radical antithesis between two points of only limited dif¬ 
ference—mere tendencies whose persistence at present is possibly only a 
transitory relic of the past. The features* we have just mentioned, marked 
though they are, are not such as to justify the idea that there is a fun¬ 
damental difference between the purpose of constitutional law and that of 
political science. Such an idea is disproved by practice, which shows that 
the real dividing line between the two disciplines is not the formula put 
forward; it is neither that which distinguishes “legislative” from “non¬ 
legislative” rules, nor that which separates rules on the one hand and 
facts on the other. 

The theory of constitutional law, as it actually is, has not, as its sole 
subject matter, the knowledge of “legislative” rules or even, in a wider 
context, of legal rules, with regard to the organization and activity of 
governments. For those who are expert in it know very well that that 
knowledge alone, taken in isolation, might have no relation to reality and 
bear on an object whose existence was purely ideal or theoretical; or, put 
in a simpler way, it might provide only incomplete information on that 
reality; moreover, those experts arc perfectly aware of the connexion that 
should be established between the specific study of systems of norms and 
that of “external problems” relating to them. 

The rejection of the practice is very easily explained: the way in which The reasons 
it claims to define the sphere of constitutional law and its subject matter 
is so unnatural as to be altogether unacceptable. It is very rare—indeed 
one might almost say it never happens—that “written constitutions” 
determine political organization—in the broad sense—completely, without 
any loopholes, even as regards matters of importance. Should the jurist 
therefore systematically ignore the points in that organization that have 
been determined non-legislatively, that is to say de facto ? At any rate, 
it he took account of them, he would cease to engage in law and would 
become a “political scientist” or a sociologist. 

In the constitutional more than in any other sphere, there are a number 
of rules that provide for powers and not obligations; they do not prescribe 
acts that arc strictly binding; they authorize certain bodies to take certain 
action, leaving them a very wide discretion as to whether or not 
to use these powers, and often as to what decisions to take. Hence, 
even in those matters that are the subject of legislative provision, 
there is a wide margin of normative irdetermination. The law leaves open 
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a whole range of possibilities; it does not, and does not aim to, prescribe 
rigorously what will happen if it is respected; it is therefore of itself a 
priori , unable to provide a knowledge of facts. In order to remain within 
the strict limits of the science of law, should the jurist be content with the 
mere fraction of knowledge supplied by the rule, knowledge which is 
almost certainly truncated? To make a generalization: should one agree 
that the student who supplements the study of constitutional laws with 
that of “constitutional facts” ceases to engage in constitutional law and 
enters the realm of political science ? This is a view that is very rarely 
held. If it were adopted, the result would be that, as regards facts , con¬ 
stitutional law as a systematic discipline would never exist in a pure state, 
which would doubtless mean that in this restricted form it could not 
reasonably be an independent and self-sufficient science. The alleged 
distinction between the two disciplines is in practice never achieved; and 
does not thus clearly indicate an ill-chosen dividing line ? 

In the past, the position may well have been different, which explains 
to a great extent the birth of “political science” as distinct from the already 
existing “constitutional law”. The new state of things shows that this 
development was by no means dictated by rational, theoretical necessity. 
The mistakes or imperfections of jurists express and reveal the idea of the 
science of law no more clearly than those of physicists throughout the 
centuries have expressed and revealed the idea of physics. 

* 

* * 

If it is thought desirable to get away from the idea of a natural cleavage 
between the sciences of law and sociology in general—and particularly be¬ 
tween constitutional law and political science—it is not enough to show 
that it is not justified by the facts or by any practical considerations. We 
must examine what has given rise to the idea, what has anchored it so 
firmly in people’s minds and propounds it even today. We have already 
referred to an historical reason, namely the general state of the science 
of law and the prevailing views and practices of jurists over a very long 
period of time. But apart from that reason there is another one (deeper 
and of greater interest) of a theoretical order, which has exerted and still 
exerts an influence: the insufficiently detailed analysis of the subject- 
matter of legal science 

It would appear to be conceded very often (and possibly, indeed, on the 
whole) that the science of law is concerned with only one subject, that 
it attempts to answer a single type of problems which is always the same 
and may be adequately defined by such formulae as the study or analysis 
of positive law. 

This idea seems to us incorrect; in actual fact, with regard to the law 
created, jurists concern themselves with two entirely different types of 
problems (legislative problems, concerned with the law to be created—i.e. 
normative problems—do not arise here). 

The formula of the first type of problems is as follows; on the basis of 
a system of general norms taken as given (arguing on a system of law 
established by legislation), determine how a given hypothesis should be 
solved and what, according to these norms, can and should be done or 
not done on this particular hypothesis. This problem may be stated either 
in terms of a general hypothesis, e.g. simply as a contingency defined in 
abstract terms, or in terms of a concrete hypothesis, e.g. in terms of an 
actual situation; but it remains basically the same. In particular, in 
cases of litigation or dispute, the jurist will be asked for, or will himself 
proffer, the solution which in his opinion the court should adopt, the 
judgment it should deliver, or at any rate the law on which he considers 
the judgment should be based. The procedure he then adopts may be 
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defined, so to speak, dually: given the relevant laws, he will interpret 
each of them, i.e. define their substance and content by a process of 
logical analysis, investigating the intention and meaning of words or 
formulae; and finally, he will combine them, logically and rationally, so 
as to deduce from them rules which are implicit, though not explicit, in 
the texts of the laws themselves. Given the particular situation or con¬ 
tingency, he will analyse its elements, discover the laws applicable to it on 
that basis, and finally state how it should be dealt with legally, i.e. what 
norm should govern it. 

IIow can the work of the jurist be described in such cases ? It is limited 
to the propounding of norms; the jurist elucidates, indicates, and proposes 
norms. 

He thus acts in precisely the same way as public servants—judges and 
administrative authorities—who are called upon to take decisions on con¬ 
crete cases, to establish individual or special norms. They, too, by the 
nature of their functions, have first to discover the decision dictated by 
existing legislation. For them also, the problem is to discover the norms 
applicable to a given case: firstly by analysis of the facts, and secondly 
by interpretation of rules. The sole difference between “jurists” and 
“public servants” is that the former have no public authority, so that their 
proposals have the force of private opinions only; whereas the latter, in 
addition to formula!ing proposals, are empowered to lake decisions and 
make rulings, i.e. create legal facts. 

“Jurists” include, firstly, the writers of works such as “commentaries” 
on laws or codes (regardless of the name under which they are presented, 
and even if they exceed these terms of reference). As such they are * 
theoreticians but also practitioners, advocates pleading a case (they propose 
to the judges decisions which they ask them to confirm); and, secondly, 
consultants and advisers of every type, whatever be their main profession 
(lawyers, experts, professors, etc.). 

This first activity of jurists is sometimes termed “legal dogmatics” 
(Rcchtsdogmatik ), or “legal casuistry”; in French, the term “juris¬ 
prudence” was frequently used in the past, but is now no longer current; 
in Germany, the term Jurisprudenz is still sometimes used in this particu¬ 
lar sense. Finally, it is to this branch of law that the century-old term 
“jurisconsult” (so frequent in the past and still used, though less 
frequently, to this day) refers. This is generally agreed to be a specifically 
juridical task, a task for jurists. 

Some sociologists, however, as well as a number of jurists go much 
further: they regard it as the specific, the sole function of legal science: 

“To solve concrete problems by reference to the system of... legislation 
valid in a given milieu”, “to apply the law to concrete cases”, “to facilitate 
the work of the courts”, this is how it is defined, for instance, by Mr. Gur- 
vitch (EUmcnts de sociologie juridique, pp. 6 and 25). They doubtless 
admit that this work can only be carried out subject to the preliminary 
establishment of a valid code of laws, their rational synthesis, and their 
scientific formulation. Except in the simplest cases—involving neither 
the combination of various different data nor argument about what is 
“legal” in a particular case—a well-ordered system of rules, sectors and 
concepts is indispensable. 

Even in this broader sense, however, it is certainly not correct, i.e. not (b) Analysis of 
in conformity with scientific practice, to say that legal science and jurists positive law 
confine themselves solely to problems of “legal domatics”. It may be noted, 
for instance, that they perform a second task, viz. the systematic reconstruct¬ 
ing and stating of law as actually applied in one or more societies—the 
latter’s “positive law”. 

In this case, both the purpose and the nature of their work is completely 
different: it is a question no longer of defining the norms to be enunciated, 
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but of stating and analysing norms which have actually been established, 
which are already in existence. It is a question of recording and elaborat¬ 
ing given facts; not of propounding, but solely of stating norms. 

It is this object, as we have defined it, that is pursued by all writings 
entitled “Treatise” (Manual, Summary, Course) of civil, penal, con¬ 
stitutional, administrative and other law; and likewise by all works 
devoted to an institution or a section of particular rules in one of these 
bodies of laws. All without exception exhibit this characteristic; not 
content with commenting on codes of laws and giving the author’s inter¬ 
pretation of them, all works of this nature attempt at least to indicate 
which rules arc applied in practice by the courts. All know full well that 
what is so applied may be the actual laws, but may, on the other hand, 
be rules absolutely contrary to those laws, or at least to the interpretation 
placed on them by the writers; but that, even in this latter event, the 
rules actually applied form the “real law” of the community under con¬ 
sideration. It is therefore this real law that the writers will emphasize. 

The jurist will, however, deal with this type of problem not merely along 
theoretical, general and systematic lines. He will also deal with it along 
more practical and concrete lines, with reference, if need be, to individual 
cases. This will occur when he is asked, in connexion with a given case, 
not to give his own personal opinion on how the problem should be solved 
according to the stipulations of the law, but to state how it was solved by 
the executive organs when they had it before them at a fairly recent date, 
and whether all circumstances are sufficiently similar to warrant the 
assumption that these organs would again adopt the same solution in the 
case under consideration. 

On the one hand, legal dogmatics; on the other, a description of positive 
law: .these are the two types of problems which legal science sets out to 
solve. * 

Siyns of One simple remark will serve to indicate the profound difference between 
the duality the two. It is obvious that problems in the second category can only be 
solved if legislation on the point at issue is complete, that is to say, if 
in practice it has passed from the enactment of general laws to the issue 
of individual norms. For as long as we are only at the first stage, we 
cannot really know either whether the general laws will be adhered to in 
practice, or what precise form they will take; positive law is as yet 
, unknown, incompletely defined; in fact, it is as yet non-existent, and 
the form it will assume cannot be forecast with certainty. Problems in 
the first category, on the other hand, can be solved without reference to 
any such condition, as soon as the general laws arc laid down, since no 
other factors have to be considered. (Jurists can, of course, re-examine 
this problem when the “case decisions” are made; they are quite free to 
maintain that the decisions are at variance with the general laws, and to 
criticize them on this score. This is an abstract question: the solution 
provided by the courts has, as such, no absolute infallibility). 
Differences But we think the difference referred to is really only the projection, on 
in the nature of to the practical plane, of a prior and more fundamental factor: the dual 
the two problems nature of the two problems. 

Determination of the positive law of a society—in the sense of the legal 
regulations actually governing that society—involves solving a positive 
problem of facts. It involves answering the question: “What are the rules 
governing, and actually applied to, a certain human group?” This point 
does not appear to us to present any difficulty; regarded in this way, the 
norms applied are factual data, “objects”—in the sense that Emile Durk- 
iieim taught, in the Rdgles de la mtthode sociologique, that the sociologist 
should treat social facts as “objects” or even as “things”. 
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On the other hand, to define the relevant norm which should be Normative character 
established, or the norm to be adhered to, involves solving a normative of 
problem, formulating a normative reply. “legal dogmatics” 

This statement may perhaps appear surprising. Regarding the legis¬ 
lative problem—the law to he enacted on a given subject—it would not 
occur to anyone to challenge its normative character; it will be universally 
admitted. But can the same be said of “legal dogmatics” ? Are the dif¬ 
ferences not too great to permit of such assimilation ? 

It may perhaps be maintained, in the first place, that the first of the two Discussion 
problems bears on the laying down of general norms, rules of law, but 
the second on the laying down of special norms in a concrete case, i.e. 
an “actual and existing” suit at law. But even supposing this feature to 
exist, it would not prevent the two problems from being of the same kind; 
in itself, the discovery and propounding of norms is always a normative 
task, whether it is special or general norms that are involved. 

Moreover, although the feature may frequently be met with, it is not 
a constant one. Given certain general rules, it is just as possible to try to 
deduce other general rules applying to an abstractly and generally defined 
situation as it is to evolve a special norm for a particular case that lias 
actually arisen. “Legal dogmatics” are by no means confined solely to this 
latter operation. Suppose one asks oneself what rules the ordinary 
legislator can or cannot regularly lay down in regard to such and such a 
public or individual right, in the light of the relevant provisions of the 
constitution; or which of two legislative authorities (national and pro¬ 
vincial) is entitled, under the terms of the constitution, to legislate on a 
given matter. Even if these questions have been raised incidentally, in 
connexion with a concrete case, do they not call for appeal, essentially and 
in the first place, to general rules ? Looking at the matter even more 
broadly, even if what one is seeking is the norm to be laid dowrf in a 
particular case, can this norm be discovered otherwise than by evolving 
the general rule that would be applicable to all similar cases, i.e. by first 
of all raising the problem to the legislative plane ? 

But there is yet another difference that will probably suggest itself, and 
to which there is a good deal more point: does not legislation imply a 
free personal choice, from the legal standpoint, from among all the rules 
that could be laid down ? The legislator, or whoever thinks as a legislator, 
lays down or suggests the rules he pleases, those that he regards as just, 
reasonable and, in practice, suitable; no legal rule prescribes categorically 
what his decisions shall be. On the other hand, as regards “legal 
dogmatics”, must not the jurist say, not what norm he personally would 
like to see adopted, because he regards it as the best, but what norm should 
be laid down having regard to the state of the legislative system ? He is 
not therefore freely, and hence personally, proposing a norm to which 
he subscribes and which he regards as of value and, indeed, better than 
any other; the norm he formulates is strictly dependent upon the legis¬ 
lative rules in force, from which it is deduced, just as a conclusion is 
deduced from given premises; this being so, can one say that the jurist is 
really proposing a norm ? Is he really doing anything but noting and 
enunciating the norm which the law enjoins ? He himself makes no 
choice; his action is dictated for him; after what the legislator has done, 
nothing is possible beyond intellectual exercise, deductive reasoning. 

This argument seems to us unconvincing. In the first place, the antithesis 
suggested is considerably exaggerated. The legislator docs not always enjoy 
the complete freedom suggested; this only belongs to sovereign legislators; 
in states where there is the highest form of constitutional legislation, the 
free decision of the ordinary legislator may be limited by constitutional 
provisions in the shape of positive prescriptions and prohibitions. And will 
it be contended that the executive authorities holding a “statutory power” 
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do not, when they use it, solve a normative problem, because their power and 
their freedom in choosing rules are limited by legislative and possibly, 
a fortiori , constitutional rules? It might be so if the authorities who had 
to take “case” decisions “in application” or “implementation” of the laws 
and other legal regulations had no discretion at all—if their decisions 
were actually, according to the formula just employed, determined by those 
rules, as the conclusion of a syllogism is determined by its premises. But 
since the analyses carried out by Hans Kelsen and his school, everyone 
should be aware that this idea bears no relation to facts; stated briefly, 
neither the interpretation to be attached to the rules nor the establishment 
of fads and their relation to the legal system are normally based on 
evidence similar to that used in the well-known syllogism about Socrates 
being mortal; moreover, many rules deliberately provide scope for several 
possible alternative decisions, from which the “ executive organ” may 
make a selection at will. Hence, to a considerable extent, the person or 
body whose business it is to frame “case” norms on the basis of a given 
state of the general rules enjoys a certain freedom; their task is here, 
therefore, comparable to that of the legislator, from which in this respect 
it differs only in degree. We may agree that on the contrary hypothesis 
the problem of deciding upon the norm to be established would, in essence, 
be akin to that of simply registering a fact, the fact of an absolutely fixed 
and clear general rule, an absolutely clear situation, or of resorting to a 
very simple syllogism (there is, apart from mere argument, some ttuth in 
this thesis). On the other hypothesis, however, the solution of the problem 
involves a personal contribution that is sufficiently marked and substantial 
to give the norm, to some extent, the appearance of a creation on the 
part of its proponent. In these circumstances, it is perfectly possible 
to regard the making of the norm as the solution of a normative problem, 
from a “realistic” point of view. 

Thus, the premises of the legislative problem and those of the “legal 
dogmatics” problem, the basic conditions for their solution, will inevitably 
differ to some (often a very slight) extent. Nevertheless, their nature is 
essentially the same; both are normative problems which, when dealt 
with, ultimately result in the identifying, or propounding, of norms 
(depending on the person or body that deals with them). 

The unity of the Even if there were no recognition of this essential difference between 
two juristic tasks their natures, it would he none the less true that two distinct tasks are 
assumed by the science of law. 

But how is it that sociologists, and even jurists themselves, so often 
seem to have no clear realization of this? It is very largely due, no doubt, 
to the form in which the great majority of legal works are presented to 
specialists. The two kinds of problems—“legal dogmatics” and statement 
of positive law—arc nearly always dealt with side by side, in close associa¬ 
tion; they are, one might almost say, thoroughly intermingled. As already 
mentioned, in those treatises describing a given branch of stale law or 
studying one of its institutions (civil responsibility, the laws of matrimony, 
the public domain, statutory powers, etc.) the usual procedure is to state 
in the first place the legislative rules affecting it, interpreting (i.e. 
explaining) them and deducing their consequences by a process of reason¬ 
ing; in other words, the author describes the particular type of law that 
should, in his view, be applied in accordance with the general law. Having 
expressed these personal views on what lie regards as legally correct, he 
examines the attitude assumed in the matter by the various branches of 
the executive (mainly the courts) and the rules that they have applied— 
the law, that is, as put into force in practice. 

This is quite a natural and legitimate procedure; these works are 
designed to enlighten and guide present or future legal practitioners; they 
put themselves in the latter's place, and present the problems as they will 
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present themselves to practitioners. From this point of view, none of the 

two types of questions or elements can be neglected. The practitioner must 
undoubtedly know the rules that are actually applied and put into force; 

they are the facts with which he will have to deal. But a “technician” 

cannot be content merely to know the facts; he must, and he wants to 
know, how the facts have been arrived at, where these rules come from, 
what are their sources and what, therefore, is their nature. Have the 
courts applied them in accordance with the law? or in place of the law? 
or, again, in opposition to the law ? These, for him, are important ques¬ 
tions, especially if he purposes to modify the law as established. And they 
obviously cannot be replied to unless the legislative rules themselves are 
studied. 

Moreover, even if, in a given case, the law has in the jurist’s view not 
been followed, it nevertheless remains, to all intents and purposes, in 
existence; it is, so to speak, a reserve held in the background; the branches 
of the executive may at any time revert to it and invest it with the value 
of an effective rule. (Apart from this particular eventuality, it is in any 
case valuable and instructive—for the sociologist, too—to know the nature 
of this law that is dead or at least has ceased to be applied, to know what 
the legislator had foreseen and intended; in what it is possible to find out 
why his views have been disregarded; and so to assign a more accurate 
place in history and social evolution to, i.e. to gain a belter under¬ 
standing of the rule that has held the field). 

But however good the reasons may be for this juxtaposition or interming¬ 
ling of problems, the latter are none the less, in themselves, basically and 
fundamentally different. 

If a distinction between them is not made, this is bound to have an 
unfortunate effect on the discussion of the science of law, its “methods”, 
or its basic concepts. The natural result will be to put forward, as 
applicable to the science of law as such, taken as a whole, propositions 
that in actual fact are only applicable to the one—the dogmatic—or the 
other—the descriptive—of its branches. 

This is what happens as regards the question of the notion of positive 
law, with its corollaries as to method. The jurist, it is said, identifies as 
positive law the “legislative” rule; it is that rule, and that rule alone, that 
he is concerned with in that connexion. 

This undoubtedly holds good (questions of vocabulary apart) for the 
“legal expert”, i. e. the jurist concerned with a problem of legal dogmatics. 
Possibly the law itself is the only data available to him; in any case, 
what he has to decide is the way in which, according to him, a given 
situation should be dealt with under, and in conformity with, that law. 
How can he do this, except by using the law as a starting-point and basing 
his decision on it, and it alone ? From its very nature, the question set 
him can only be solved by what certain quarters have called a “dogmatic- 
deductive” method. 

But can we generalize this statement and say: It is in the nature of 
the jurist, it is in the nature of the science of law, to regard the legislative 
rule as positive law, because it is legislated, because it is laid down by the 
authority invested with legislative power ? To do so is automatically to 
reduce the whole function of the jurist to that of a legal expert properly 
so called; it is to forget that that function has a second and very different 
face, namely the simple descriptive analysis of the law of societies. 

Now, if we consider this second function, we shall see that the notion 
which is applicable, and indeed essential, to the first function is com¬ 
pletely incompatible with the second. 

Does not describing the law of a society clearly amount to describing 
the generality of the legal rules according to which it lives, the rules 
which are applied to, or by, its members ? What, except those rules can 
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be the legal order in such a society—its positive law? And that being so, 
can the jurist concerned to describe it confine himself exclusively to 
stating the legislative rules (and also possibly those deduced by reasoning) 
as interpreted by him (this uncertainty regarding the interpretation of 
very many legislative provisions is a most important factor, recognized by 
all), without taking any account of the fact that they may not be applied, 
may have no factual existence, and may in no way affect the members of 
the society itself ? In fact, it is quite impossible for the jurist, describing 
the law of a society, to accept the idea that its positive law (which means, 
indeed, the law of a society) consists of the generality of rules laid down 
by the official legislature, just as it is impossible for him to agree, 
cor relatively, that the “dogmatic-deductive” method can be applied to the 
study of that positive law; these two conceptions are completely inadequate 
for the purpose of the problem raised. 

In order to learn the law of a society (by which we mean its general 
rules) what has to he done is not to reason or construe, but to observe; 
and what has to be observed is the actual application in practice of 
“case” decisions; it is at that stage alone that the rules are seen, or, at 
least, confirmed. If a rule that is constantly applied and sanctioned does 
not conform with that laid down by the legislator on the subject, that is 
certainly an irregularity in respect of the general principle of the system, 
an anomaly by reference to the general procedure, which, under that 
principle, is that the legislative rules should be applied. The jurist is 
clearly perfectly entitled to denounce and criticize this irregularity; it is 
part of his function as a jurisconsult. But, whether its basis is regular 
or irregular, the rule that is observed and practised is none the less a rule 
of the society (just as, conversely, a rule that has been promulgated but 
is not observed is not a factor in the life and order of the society con¬ 
cerned); that is a fact upon which no amount of reasoning or comment, 
no matter how objective it be, can have the slightest effect. 

Thus, the “method” of the science of law is not single and indivisible; 
it cannot be, because that science does not deal with a single order of 
problems alone. There is no one, sole “juristic method”; jurists, whether 
or not they admit it, use in fact two different methods, according to 
the nature of the problems with which they are dealing, which may be 
either problems of legal dogmatics or problems involving the stating and 
analysing of positive law. 

... and on the It remains to draw, from these views, conclusions in regard to the 
question of the relationship between law and sociology. They imply that these relations 
relations between cannot be defined cn bloc, but must be defined separately for the two 
law and sociology series of problems we have distinguished. 

The jurisconsult does not work in the same way as the sociologist, 
and does not rely on the same basic premises, llow could it be otherwise? 
The problem is not one that comes within the sociologist’s field, nor is it 
even of the type that comes within his field—the jurisconsult’s problem 
is normative, the problems of the sociologist arc “positive”. Is it surpris¬ 
ing that their “methods” should differ ? The two positions may, of course, 
be compared; but the fact that the two disciplines arc different does not 
warrant the assumption that they are in conflict; such an assumption 
would ignore the fact that they do not deal with the same subject. 

On the other hand, where the analysis of the law of a society is con¬ 
cerned, there is no conflict between the sociologist and the jurist; indeed, 
there cannot be; since both pursue the same purpose and are concerned 
to elucidate the same subject, it is impossible that they should disagree as 
to what it is. 

In the final analysis, the classical antithesis that is alleged to exist 
between the juristic and the sociological points of view or methods is merely 
a false idea arising from a question that is ill-stated because of inaccurate 
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premises; principles are alleged to be inherent in and characteristic on 
the science of law, that are in fact only applicable to one of its two groups 
of problems; one fails to make a distinction between the two. 

On that basis—since the sociologist is not concerned with that particular 
group, and the principles applicable to it arc not applicable to his group 
of problems (which it is wrongly contended he deals with alone, whereas 
it is in fact common to both the jurist and the sociologist)—there are, 
apparently, all the elements for a conflict. In actual fact, where the 
principles of the two disciplines do not agree, it is to the extent to which 
they deal with different questions; hence, one cannot speak of a conflict. 
To the extent that they deal with the same questions, their positions 
coincide; they cannot but coincide; no alternative is open. 

To be sure, this view is out of line with the very categorical statements 
made by the great majority of sociologists and jurists; if each of the two 
camps proceeded on the basis of the overt statements of the other, it 
would be easy to realize that each saw in the other an antagonist, in a 
position of opposition to his own. But are these positions really accurately 
defined ? In actual fact, this question, in practice, concerns the jurist 
alone; it is for him to analyse, in the light of facts, the tasks he is under¬ 
taking. Admitting that they reduce themselves to a single task—“legal 
dogmatics”- -he foims in his own mind, and in that of the sociologists, the 
idea that there is an insurmountable diffetence separating them from and 
setting them up against each other. 

All the foregoing remarks and theses naturally apply, unmodified, to 
the relationship between constitutional law (and public law in general) 
and political science or political sociology. 

* 

* * 

From the foregoing pages (which do not claim to exhaust a subject of 
great scope and many ramifications) it would be desirable to draw two 
main, permanent conclusions: 

In the first place, the distinction between the various political sciences 
claiming to be independent is to a large extent a contingent one, rather 
than one based rationally on the distinction between, and the division of, 
problems that are in themselves separate. The definition of their respective 
fields, often amounting to co-existence, does not result in an orderly 
presentation that would satisfy a theoretical process of reasoning. 

In the second place: this state of things is not, of itself, of any very 
serious disadvantage. In practice, unfortunately, it tends to make the 
representatives of various disciplines, who think they arc fundamentally 
different from each other, attack, combat and dispute with one another, 
even depreciate each other’s work and research, in obedience to an all loo 
human chain of psychological reactions, where ideas are impinged upon 
by feelings. It seems to us, looking at the matter objectively, that many of 
these alleged conflicts, and some of the sharpest of them, have no basis 
in fact, and that, instead of expending so much energy in distinguishing 
themselves from and fighting each other, the various political sciences 
would do better to combine their efforts, which can perfectly well be 
brought into line, and to second each other, with a view to trying to 
surmount the mass of formidable difficulties that has hardly, as yet, begun 
to dissolve. 


University of Paris. 



Political Science in Uruguay during the Past Thirty Years 

by Isaac Ganon 


Political science does not enjoy an independent status in Uruguayan 
universities although professors of law, history and sociology, whose 
programmes involve definitely political aspects, recognize the authenticity 
and autonomy of political science by emphasizing its relationship with 
their own subjects and by laying stress on its peculiarly political nature. 
Such developments are, of course, confined within narrow limits. 1 


I. CONTENT 

Subject-matter The independence of the East Uruguay Republic dates from 1828 but the 
and Problems political importance of the country has been considerable for the past 
Historical outline three centuries, during most of which period it formed part of the Spanish 
Colonial Empire. The circumstances which led to Uruguay’s losing four- 
fifths of her original territory take less time to grasp than to relate. After 
emerging successfully from her struggle for emancipation against the 
colonial powers, Uruguay found herself compelled to join battle with South 
American States which had inherited almost all the southern part of this 
empire. This second conflict was brought to an end, in 1828, by the peace 
treaty signed between the above States on the intervention of England—a 
document indispensable for the study of our constitutional history, the first 
monument of which was to be the Charter approved two years later, 
in 1880. 

The consequences of this event, from the point of view of international 
politics, are apparent in the following matters: the fixing of frontiers 
with neighbouring states, namely Brazil and Argentina* the influence of 
international factors on constitutional organization within; the definition 
and direction of Uruguayan foreign policy and other effects of less impor¬ 
tance. 

These questions have as yet received no general treatment outside courses 
of international law given in law schools by leading specialists in the field. 
Among the latter particular mention must be made of Professor Alberto 
Dominguez Campora, the type-written text of whose lectures is studied even 


1. Politics is usually considered as a branch of social science which is expected 
to fulfil the following conditions: 1. First to make an all-round survey of facts 
i.e. objective reality which can bo described, compared and measured if need be; 
c.g. the sources and manifestations of power in society; the genesis, organization 
and development of the Stale, municipal authority and other public institutions; 
the formation and expression of public opinion; parties, political groups, electoral 
systems, etc.; 2. In the second place, scrutiny of the means used or liable to be 
used by the above institutions for attaining the political goals assigned to them; 
likewise fo the manner in which theso means are employed; 3. The definition 
of fho political purpose or ideal in terms of which these institutions and methods 
could be classified. Thus politics is a discipline under the heading of which all 
political phenomena must be put; in other words it is a science, a technique and 
a philosophy of political institutions, means and ends, contrary to the fragmentation 
imposed upon it by authors and schools of thought as described in political history 
(another branch of the subject). 
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oulside the university. The Memorias of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
on the main international events in the history of the Republic are also 
worth quoting. The reports of Manuel Herrera y Obes, Ildefonso Garcia 
Lagos, Gonzalo Ramirez, Jos6 Batlle y OrdoKez, Baltasar Brum, Alberto 
Guani, Jos6 Serrato, Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta and others, who have 
determined or directed our foreign policy, form precious documentary 
material for the political history of Uruguay. During the past thirty years 
border problems have given rise to studies by Jos<§ Aguiar, Luis Baum¬ 
gartner, Carlos Carbajal, G. Garcia Moyano and others. Concerning the 
influence of international factors on the Constitution of Uruguay, the 
following authors should be mentioned: Jos<5 P. Massera, Algunas 
cueslion.es relalivas a la hisloria conslilucional y politica del Uruguay 
(1942); J. E. Pivkl Dkvoto, El Proccso dc la Independencia Nacional (1938); 
Luis A. de Herrera, La Mission Ponsonby (s/f) and M. Falcao Espalier. 
Ensayo sobre la influencia del derecho international en el dcrecho con - 
stitucional (1938). In conclusion the shaping of Uruguayan foreign policy 
has been analysed by: Baltasar Brum, La solidaridad americana (1921); 
Luis A. de Herrera, La diplomacia oriental en el Paraguay (1908) and 
Uruguay internacional (1912); Jos6 A. Mora Otero, Senlido internacional 
del Uruguay (1937). 

Las instrucciones del aflo 1813 form a document of the utmost significance 
to Uruguayan political life, since every point dwelt upon is of great account 
from the international and constitutional points of view. The instructions 
were those issued by the founder of the nation, Don Jose Artigas, to the 
depulies appointed to represent the Eastern Provinces at the Congress of 
the Rio de la Plata. They defined, among other things, the principles 
outlined below: (a) the absolute independence and sovereignty of the 
former Spanish American colonics; (b) the confcderative organization of 
Rio de la Plata provinces; (c) the confirming of the plenitude of individual 
rights, civil and religious liberties, equality and guarantees for all citizens 
alike; (d) republican organization and the separation of the legislative, 
executive and judiciary powers both in the National Confederation and in 
each of the confederated provinces; (e) the inclusion of constitutional 
clauses tending to prevent the rise of military despotism. Among studies 
published in this connection the following arc noteworthy: Eduardo 
Acevedo, Josd Artigas, Alegato histdrico; Hector Miranda, Las Instrucciones 
del Aflo XIII; Juan Zorrilla de Sanmartin, La epopeya de Artigas ; Ariosto 
Gonzalez, Las primeras formulas conslitucionales en las paises del Plata; 
Mario Faicao Espaltkr, Formacidn histdrica del Uruguay; Isaac Ganon, Las 
Instrucciones del Aflo XIII. 

The constitutional basis of the country had not long been founded when 
grave problems had to be faced in the form of outside interference by 
South American and European countries and internal quarrels between 
civil and military leaders, which, as Pivkl Devoto has pointed out, were 
nothing more than a repetition of personal rivalries among the lieutenants 
of Artigas during the fight for emancipation. The period between 1843 
and 1851, known as that of the Great War, was marked by the rivalry 
between the first two constitutional presidents, Rivera and Oribe, who 
were the respective leaders of the two traditional parties—the Reds and 
the Whites. Concluded officially by a peace treaty, this struggle had as 
an aftermath a series of uprisings which were to last till the turn of the 
century. Among recent works devoted to this dramatic period of our 
national history, the following are worthy of mention: Eduardo Acevedo, 
Analcs histdricos del Uruguay, Vol. I (1933) and Luis A. de Herrera, 
Origenes de la Guerra Grande (1941). 

The civil wars and electoral battles of the 19th century provide material 
tor a series of political and sociological studies of the greatest interest: 
for instance the opposition between the “caudillos” and the “doctors’* or 


The instructions 
of 1813 


The Great War 
of 1843-1851 
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again between tlic civil and military authorities, who formed genuine 
social types of a regional or professional character. A classic study in this 
respect is that of .?os£ P. Varela, which we shall consider a little later on. 

The 20th century As a result of the wars, the country found itself, on the threshold of 
the present century, in a state of almost complete economic and moral 
exhaustion. The traditional “White” and “Red” parties arc sometimes 
held responsible for this state of affairs. The question of political parties, 
which thus acquires a certain importance, has been analysed with great 
thoroughness by the works and articles of Masskra, Mitjan Lafinur, 
v \costa y Lara, Pivisl Dkvoto and others to be mentioned later. 

The study and teaching of the subject-matter and problems of 
constitutional and electoral policy, together with the methods they pre¬ 
suppose, date from the foundation of the Great Republican University by 
special decree in 1833 (ratification followed in 1838 and the institution 
was eventually opened in 1849). Schemes for constitutional reform were 
so productive of controversy on matters of doctrine that this reform became 
the great national problem and principal concern of academic and political 
discussion until as recently as 1942, when the final constitutional amend¬ 
ments were adopted. 2 

In 1933, the President of tin* Republic, Gabriel Tirra, was prompted, 
by the hostility of the opposition and indeed of ceitain sections of his own 
“Red” party to his scheme for constitutional reform, to dissolve the 
Parliament, the National Administrative Council and the local assemblies 
chosen by the nation with every electoral guarantee. This challenge to 
democratic government was commented on both in the pi ess and in 
technical studies by supporters and opponents alike. One may quote in this 
connection: Fmitio Frtjgom, La revolution del machete (1931), Gustavo 
Galinal, El Uruguay haeia la diclatura (1935) and J. Zavala Mtjmz, La revo¬ 
lution de Envro (1930). Moreover, Jos<$ P. Massira devoted a still 
unpublished work to this sorry episode in Uruguayan history. Among 
apologia for the coup dYdat the following are worthy of note: La revolution 
de Marzo (1937) by Gabriel Ti rra and La caida de tin regimen (1938) by 
Eduardo IIakdo. 

Studies on questions of political theory are conspicuous by their scarcity 
and consist, for the most part, of stenographic copies of university lectures 
or of notes taken during the lntlor, which serve as a source of judgment 
and information for the average citizen as well as for the student. Certain 
memorable courses on constitutional law given by professors like Ramirez, 
Jimenez i>k Aregiiaga and Luis Argos Fkrrand are particularly worthy of 
mention, as arc the lectures on the philosophy of law' dictated by C Vaz 
Ferrkra and A. M. Grompom;, extracts from which exerted far-reaching 
influence on their appearence in leaflet form. 

The principal The subject-matter usually treated by Uruguayan authors is dcnerally 
subject-matter connected, in a concrete manner, with the political and constitutional 
history of the country, with special reference, to the questions below: 
(a) the constitutional organization of the country; (b) the international 
wars and internal struggles of the nineteenth century; (c) the action of 
traditional political parties; ( d) constitutional reforms; (e) electoral 
mothods-suffrage, representation, guarantees etc.; (/) methods of inter¬ 
preting the constitution; (g) the international personality of Uruguay. 

This choice hears witness to the preference given to concrete subjects as 
opposed to abstract ones. The sources of the constitutional doctrine of 
Uruguay arc to be found in the Declaration of Rights and in the Constitu¬ 
tions of the United States of North America and of France. The Instructions 
of the Year XTII are of Nord American inspiration; the 1830 Constitution 


2. Sec the works published under the title of El problema national (1905), by 
Carlos Martinez Vigil, Amadeo Almada, Luis Mei.ian Lafinur and Jos6 Espalter. 
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returns by way of the Rio de la Plata models (i. e. the constitutions drafted 
in 1819 and 1820) and the Spanish constitution of Cadiz (1812), to French 
constitutional doctrine with the addition of some North American elements 
(i. c. the organizations of the Senate and of government departments etc.). 
Finally, the Constitutions of 1918 and 1984, while taking our own experience 
into account, were closely related to present-day doctrine in America, France 
and Republican Spain. This implies, practically speaking, that the country 
adopts ready-made theoretical schemes which require only further reflection 
before being applied to local environment. As staled above, this effort is 
being made both in university teaching and, as we shall see a little later, 
in writing and in the press. 

Inasmuch as the way in which traditional problems are set forth and 
solved is a guide to the future shaping of the country, both at home and on 
the international scale, it is feasible to conclude that Uruguay will follow 
the political and legal example of the West. Confirmation of this may be 
obtained by comparing the points of view adopted. 


It is a well-known fact that the revolutions which caused an upheaval in The points of 
Latin America during the early part of llie nineteenth century led to the view adopted 
political independence of the rebel colonies. However, they allowed the 
survival of numerous social institutions and principles on which other 
institutions were founded; the closing of institutions was purely material as 
in the case of colleges and universities. Thus Creole policy was directed, 
in the early days, by men imbued with the official philosophy taught in 
Spain and America, namely, scholastic Catholicism. 3 

In 1833, after expounding in his inaugural couise, as professor of Scholasticism 
philosophy, the methods he intended to employ in teaching this subject, 

Father Jos(? Benito Lvmas saw fit to declare : “We shall explain and prove 
the spirituality, freedom and immoitality of the human soul, all subjects 
of the deepest interest, especially in a century like ours where odious 
materialism seeks to degrade and corrupt mankind with a view to abasing 
it to the state of a beast.” 

In 1838, Dfstittt de Tracy’s text was to seive as the basis of the only Ideology 
ideological discourse of its kind. For this very reason its interest is relative, 
but not without significance, inasmuch as it marked a new departure. 

Henceforth teachers turned away from Spain and sought inspiration in 
France. 

The “Great War” was to interrupt the teaching of philosophy until 1848, 
when the Philosophy Course written by Gkruzez on the lines of Victor 
Cousin’s eclectic spiritualism gave a new lead in this direction. At the same 
time the principles of French literary and philosophical romanticism also 
began to make headway. 

Eclecticism was officially professed by Placido Ellauri, who occupied the Eclecticism 
Chair of Philosophy between 1852 and 188(3. Meanwhile trends of thought and positivism 

3. Among the most influential political figures were priests like Lahhanaga, 

Perez C \stlllano, Montehroso and Lamas (J. Ih). Moreover, almost all (not to say 
all) the lay chiefs had been educated at one or more of the following cultural 
centres in the Rio de la Plata Vice-Royalty: San Bernardino College at Montevideo, 
and San Carlos College at Ruenos Aires and the universities of Charcas and Cordoba. 

For more complete information concerning the conceptions which went to form 
our intellectual make-up see; For philosophy, A. Andes: Filosofia pre-universitaria 
en el Uruguay (1945). For literature sco : A. Zum Fki.de: Proceso intelcctual del 
Uruguay (1930-1941). For sociology see: I. Ganon: “La ensenanza de la sociologia 
en el Uruguay” published in the Boletin del Instiluto de Sociologia de la Facultad 
de Filosophia y Letras de Buenos Ayres , No. 5, Jan. 1947. For everything concerned 
with secondary education, the professions and their connections with social and 
political organization, see books by Antonio M. Grompone, already mentioned in our 
chapter on sociology. 
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like those of positivism continued to gain ground on the outskirts of 
academic teaching until they eventually captured the stronghold itself under 
the leadership of Rector Alfredo Vasquez Acevedo and Professor Federico 
Escalada. 

Catholic However, Catholic spiritualism, which had never totally died out, began 
spiritualism to gain favour again through the influence of a private institution, the 
Catholic Club, membership of which included the names of many eminent 
figures. In competition with this circle was the Ateneo de Montevideo, 
born of the fusion between various intellectual centres, which became the 
bulwark of positivist and liberal trends. 

Socialism Circumstances alone favoured the spread of Marxian socialism and 
and communism anarchy, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, although these 
trends were already familiar to certain attentive scholars. Thus a reaction 
set in against the Spencerian positivism of our universities, the Comtist 
tendencies of our leading political chiefs, the spiritualism of the Catholic 
Club movement and the liberal rationalism of the Ateneo. Certain 
outstanding figures of the literary and artistic world embraced tho 
materialist creed without perceiving the difference between the schools of 
Mahx and Bakunin. Their meeting places were the International Centre of 
Social Studies, the fashionable literary caf6 A1 Polo Bamba, and various 
poetical circles such as the well-known “Torre dc los panorama”, the leading 
light of which was Julio Hirrera y Reissue This was the nucleus of the 
future socialist party founded, in 1910, by Emilio Frugoni in affiliation with 
the Second International, only to be split asunder, in 1919, when its left 
wing joined the Third International and began a separate career as the 
Uruguayan Communist Parly. Since then dialectical materialism has been 
developed by intellectuals belonging to thpse two schools of thought (see 
Emilio Frugoni, Los nuevos fundamentos , 1930; and Genesis y Fandamcnlos 
del Socialismo , 19*17). 

Positivist humanism Social progress, the adoption of fresh legislation making provision for the 
most advanced requirements of social justice, together with the legal and 
constitutional reform of the state were brought about, howcvei, thanks to 
the positivist humanist movement, no clear distinction being drawn 
between the tendency inspired by Comte, which enjoyed the favour of the 
“Reds” under Don Josd Ratli.e y Ordonez, and that of Spencer, which was 
dear to the “Whites” under Dr. Alfredo Vasquez Acevedo. The leading 
achievements of this movement on behalf of social justice obtained official 
recognition several years before the Russian and the Weimar Revolutions. 

Among the cultural factors which have contributed to forming opinion 
amenable to the rise of free institutions and social justice, the development 
of lay schools and universities and the appointment of professors such as 
Massed a, Vaz Ferreira and Gromponk arc especially noteworthy. 

On the whole, Massera remained faithful to the positivist outlook, 
mellowed by the influence of humanism, which tended to reconcile the 
requirements of scientific knowledge with acceptance of authentic spiritual 
values. Unfortunately death prevented him from developing the theory 
of values which he proposed to found on solid fact. 

Vaz Ferreira was appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in 1897. His 
name is associated with the reaction, in academic circles, against the 
positivist school, which arose not on account of any Tival “ism” but thanks 
to an entirely original outlook. With Vaz Ferreira, both teaching and 
original thought began to shake off the yoke of systems. 

At the outset, to be sure, his thought displayed a strongly positivistic bent, 
but the influence apparent was not that of Comte, nor that of Spencer, nor 
of Lrrmfi, but of John Stuart Mill. His Curso exposilivo de psicologia 
elemental (1897), written with the conviction that he was destined to further 
the teaching of a natural, positive and experimental science (the influence 
of Wundt and Hoffding is unmistakable here) and not that of a philosophical 
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or ideological discipline. Moreover his basic positivism is tempered with 
the intuitive doctrine of Bergson and the pragmatism of William James; 

Loth of these thinkers were made known by him well before they attained 
the height of their careers. 

Strongly convinced of the need to deliver thought from the clutches of Grompone 
system, Grompone shaped his teaching so as to bring it closer to life; 
philosophy as understood by him is a doctrine called upon to leave its 
stamp on human behaviour. His Curso dc metafisica, published soon after 
his appointment, was to do for this subject what Vaz Ferreira’s Curso de 
psicologia had already done for psychology. More concerned with problems 
than with the solutions already proposed, less interested in the exegeses of 
others than in modes of thought, Grompone defines his own way of thinking 
and urges his fellows to think for themselves and to consider the teaching 
of successive masters, from the sophists to the present day, as mere 
incentives to personal reflection. 

The time at our disposal makes it impossible to dwell at length on the 
far-reaching influence exerted by the life and thought of these outstanding 
figures on succeeding teachers and students. Suffice it to consider the 
love of peace, freedom and brotherhood among men, the respect for the 
individual and his rights, not to mention the firm and steadfast opposition 
to despotism in every form, displayed by those whose task it has been to 
foster and hand down the cult and practice of these ideals in our midst, to 
note its indelible stamp. 


II. METHODOLOGY 

Since the foundation, in 1870, of a chair of constitutional law in Uruguay, The Juridical 
questions of method have given rise to much study and controversy among Method 
professors of public law. Stated more accurately, discussion is concerned 
with methods of interpreting constitutional law and, particularly, with 
those points which offer the most interest politically speaking, namely— 
the structure of the state, its organization and functions, suffrage 
guarantees, constitutional reform, etc. Despite its legal form, this contro¬ 
versy is, basically and in its effects, of a political character. In the last 
resort, the constitution of the Republic is the legal expression (in the 
broadest sense of the word) of the balance of political power at the time 
when the constitution is adopted. This balance of power tends to vary; the 
constitution may also happen to omit (deliberately or otherwise) certain 
organs of function which one of the forces concerned deems necessary to its 
own ends or indispensable to those of the nation. The question then is to 
determine whether the constitution can be made to include the modification 
or innovations regarded as necessary. 

Thanks to an obvious anomaly, strict and literal interpretation of the 
constitution goes by the name of “juridical”, whereas the broader method, 
which confines itself to the reality and sometimes (though only in theory) 
to the spirit of the law, is known as “historical”. To stress the rigorous 
nature of the former interpretation the word “dogmatic” is usually 
appended, whereas the word “teleological” is given preference when it is 
felt desirable to tone down this characteristic; the latter is often accom¬ 
panied by sociological or philosophical considerations and it is not 
uncommon to find them both bedecked with flowers of rhetoric in which 
words tend to weaken the power of thought. 

The defence of the juridical method is intimately connected with the The Jimenez 
Jimenez de Arechaga family, which boasts three generations of constitutional de Arechaga family 
law professors at the Montevideo School of Law and Social Science. The 
first, Justino Jimfnez de Arechaga, “a spiritualist and individualist”, had, 
in the words of his own son, “converted his chair into a centre of resistance 
against the new tendencies which were beginning to make headway”. 
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These trends were those of positivism as represented by his colleague Manuel 
Hkrrero y Espinosa, who occupied the chair of constitutional law. The 
method favoured hy Professor Jimf.nfz dk Arkciiaca was, as previously stated, 
the dogmatic juridical one. His point of departure was the study and 
commentary of concrete laws (i. e. the Constitution) wherefrom he 
proceeded to derive the general tendencies by which these laws are inspired; 
once these tendencies were brought to light, together with the purpose 
assigned to the institution considered in the terms of the text, he went 
on rationally to deduce the formula of interpretation or organization 
eventually proposed. “In order to neutralize what he looked upon as the 
dissolving effect of new ideas’*, 4 he did not fight shy of discussing the 
problems of other sciences in his own official lectures on law. As Gomkz 
IIaedo aptly put it: “historical evolution, new material, the distortions 
attendant on the system when put into effect were to be regarded as 
offences against the absolute piinciple and transcendent reason which had 
brought it into being”. 5 6 Besides certain studies of great legal value, he 
left two other works which are de^exvedly prized, namely: El Porter 
Icfjistalivo and La libcrlart politico (1884), in which can be found fragments 
of his lectuies on constitutional law delivered when military despotism 
was at its height The second of these studies contains criticism of the 
electoral system then enforced, with an all-round appraisal of the represen¬ 
tative system, together with its working and foundations. This work was 
to make a positive contribution to the removal of political strife by inspiring 
the reform of the electoral system of the day. 

The second authority, bearing the same name, succeeded Professor Juan A. 
Ramihfz, an avowed upholder of the historical method. In his opening 
scries of lecture*, published under the title of Sob re In ensefiama rtcl rterccho 
const it ucional (1911'), he vented criticism of his predecessor and announced 
a reversion to legal dogmatics in such violent terms as: “The historical 
method cannot favour the reign of jusliee and order since it exposes every 
reform to revolutionary methods”... “I shall feel conscious of having 
imparled the most noble form of knowledge as soon as I realize that you 
share my mistrust of historical affirmations”... “as opposed to the legal 
method, that of history is barren in the field of scientific research...” “...We 
speak willingly enough of the crisis through which political science is 
passing, without ever seeking to clarify this notion. History is revealing of 
facts but cannot descry what i$ essential therein...” “...These are the 
reasons which have induced me to break with a new-fangled tradition in 
this section and to teach constitutional science, to the best of my ability, in 
conformity with the method of legal dogmatics”. 5 This author’s insatiable 
hostility towards the historical method may he explained by his obvious 
desire to impede the development of a certain doctrine of German origin, 
which was destructive of science and implicitly agreed to the constitutional 
tyranny of the Emperor... “this doctrine which casts something like a dark 
shadow across our warm, luminous Latin thought”. His work on El Porter 
Ejccutivo y sns ministros (19131 which contains analyses of the historical 
sources of the Uruguayan Constitution of 1830 and of the organization of 
the powders of the state in that constitution, provides adequate proof that 
the legal and historical methods are in no wav incompatible, when properly 
applied, and that danger comes from distorting them. 

The third professor of this name is the present holder of the Chair of 
Constitutional Law in the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences at Montevideo 
and also director of an institute which specializes in teaching these subjects. 


4. J. E. Jimenez or Areciiaga, Sobre la ensefianza del Dcrecho constiiucional 
(1911). p. 9. 

5. Los metodos en el Dereeho publico (1928), p. 15. 

6. Op. cit. extracts chosen by the present author. 
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In his work on La Constitution national (several volumes now in llic course 
of publication), which consists of a reproduction of his lectures, he discards 
the historical and formal legal methods alike, on the ground of inadequacy, 
and voices his approval of the teleological method. The following is an 
extract from vol. I, p. 10 (Montevideo, 1940): “To put into pratice tho 
teleological method in no way entails a relapse into the time-worn exegetical 
system dear to the classical school. On the contrary, the teleological 
system makes for increased elasticity and freedom of interpretation, 
especially when it comes to the systematization of law. Indeed, the 
targets aimed at by the legal system enable us to fill in the formal gaps 
apparent in legislation”. For the rest, this author remains faithful to the 
method sponsored by his predecessors, who, at one time, were ready to 
recognize the utility of comparative law o\en as a normal subject of study. 

In our opinion, the legal method with a slight teleological tendency is 
most likely to favour parallels with other methods (those of history, soci- 
ology, psychology, etc.), especially where the legal objectives ore unspecified 
or do not emerge cleaily from the context and thus have to be deduced 
cither from social and psychological conditions or from the historical circum¬ 
stances of the moment. 

Luis Argos Ferrand applied the dogmatic legal method dear to his old Luis Arcos Ferrand 
professor. Juslino E. Jimintz de Aregtiagv. Appointed to the ('hair of 
Constitutional Law at Montevideo (he was Dean of the School of Law and 
Social Science at the time of his death), he resorted to a civic approach and 
encouraged, in his lectures, debate on topical events, in which all ideas 
sincerely expressed were respected to a remarkable degree both by Ihe 
professor himself and by his pupils. Thus he was able to witness and to 
pass public judgment on the sorry episode of the coup d’etat of 1933; the 
conclusions he drew from this event served to strengthen his methodological 
convictions as defined in a previous course: “Law is a normative science. 

Consequently, while proceeding from the material and psychological 
realities which it acts upon, its main concern must he with fixing rules 
of conduct for mankind. This being so, law cannot be, as partisans of 
the historical and sociological methods claim, a docile, even servile, 
reflection of reality, a normative scheme of things in which reality would 
be locked in or canalized”... “By way of conclusion: what must pre¬ 
dominate in the formation and interpretation of law is its abstract or 
constructive side; in other words, it is the legal method which will be 
given the broadest and most extensive applications in political and legal 
science generally speaking. The observation of fact will be an auxiliary 
factor thanks to which the jurisconsult will be able to take account of 
conflicts between reality and concepts, between the concrete and the 
abstract, between life and rules.” 7 

After the suppression of political rights by the diet at ure, the text of this 
first lesson was widely circulated both inside and outside the university. 8 
The preference shown by professors of political science and constitutional 
law for the legal method rather than for those of history and sociology is 
perhaps imputable to his influence. 


The apology for this method and its extension to political and constitutional The Historical 
methods has been connected in Uruguay with the names of Carlo Maria Method 
Ramirez and Juan Andres Ramirez, who were respectively appointed The Bamircz family 


7. “El problem.! del motodo en dcrecho publico" (published in the Bevista de 
la Asociacion de Estudiantes de Abogacia, 1932 No. 1, p. 34). 

8. “El golpe de Estado de 1933 y la c4tedra de derecho constitutional” (1934). 
On each anniversary of the premature death of this great teacher, law students 
read excerpts from this lecture during classes. 
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Professor of Constitutional Law at the Montevideo School of Law and 
Social Science in 1871 and 1905. As in the case of the teachers previously 
mentioned, the reputation of these authorities was not confined to- 
academic circles; the fact that they availed themselves of the press to 
expound the ideas they professed at the faculty effectively contributed to 
diffusing their 1 bought. 

Carlos M. Ramirez taught at a time when our institutions were liable to 
be overthrown at any moment by civil wars or military uprisings. His 
lessons, in which he judged the most burning political problems of his 
time with the outlook of a historian and humanist, later appeared in the 
newspaper La Handera Radical before their publication in a volume 
destined to be the “inevitable breviary of several generations”. • 

In sharp contrast with the conditions just described, Juan A. Ramirez 
began teaching, soon after the country was pacified, in a new age of social 
and political transformation. A tireless and most gifted journalist, he 
contributed to El Siglo , the now extinct Diario del Plata and also to El 
Plata , which is still under his direction. It is safe to say that few 
legislative or constitutional acts or schemes of general interest have escaped 
analysis at the hands of this eminent jurist in the columns of his paper. 

These are the reasons he advances in favour of the historical method 9 10 ; 
“Faced with the political institutions of a nation in the most recent jihase 
of their development, without adequate knowledge of how they were 
brought about, the student is bereft of all the elements required for 
grasping the phase concerned; worse still, lie is tempted to infer that 
institutions appear, as by sleight of hand, at the behest of a man, of 
assembly, of a people, and that existing institutions will vanish as soon as 
men weary of them, giving place to fresh institutions which will be equally 
artificial offsprings of human intelligence. The conception, more perni¬ 
cious even than absurd, has caused more blood to be shed than the 
most appalling divagations of despotism”. He adds, in order to stress the 
confines of the method he favours: “I will not go so far as to assert that 
history is purely a matter of constitutional law, but I maintain that 
whoever is ignorant of constitutional history cannot hope to grasp thte 
science”. 

“Constitutions grow”, declared Ramirez, in 1905, basing his assertion on 
Mackintosh and Ferry, to whose critcrium of “interpretation by reticence” 
be willingly subscribed. Convincing proof of this truth was to be found* 
in his view, in the extraordinary development of the State of Uruguay, 
which, in the framework of a constitution somewhat barren of clear-cut 
provisions, had gone so far as to suppress the privileges of the Church and 
to abolish all distinctions of creed, to introduce free state education on a 
non-confessional basis and to extend individual rights to all inhabitants 
of the country and not only to citizens as prescribed by the Constitution, 
to define fundamental parliamentary incompatibilities, to make civil 
marriage compulsory, to recognize the independence of local authorities, 
to protect minority rights and to promote social welfare legislation, etc. 
Moreover, to safeguard the historical method against improper or 
tendentious use, Ramirez joined battle with the Terra dictatorship of 
1933 and conducted, in the columns of his paper, a persistent and effective 
campaign against the so-called historical grounds invoked by the dictator 
in defence of his methods. 

The methods of comparative law provide a complement to that of history 
in the work of Ramirez. That leading authority seems to have adopted 
the conclusions reached, at the end of the last century, by the most 

9. J. C. Haedo: op. cit. f p. 9. See the records of La Bandera Radical, passim. 
(1871). 

10. Juan Andres Ramirez, El derecho constitutional en la Universidad (1905). 
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eminent political scientists of the day. To quote one of the most signi¬ 
ficant: “No matter what future awaits political science in the field of 
practical utility, it is certain that its development will depend upon the 
study of social facts, which the history of the various nations alone can 
provide. In other words, if political science is dependent on the observa¬ 
tion and study of political data, we must needs revert to the time-honoured 
method of history”... “...What has been said of the positive method in 
general also holds good for the historical method in particular: it must 
be properly applied if satisfactory results are to follow.” 11 


On taking possession of the constitutional law chair at Montevideo, Juan The Historic©* 

C. Gomez IIaedo proposed to reconcile the historical and legal methods in Legal Method 

the doctrinal sphere. (It has been pointed out already that, practically Gomez Haedo 

speaking, adepts of both methods either apply the two together or arrive 

at the same conclusions). 13 With this end in view, our author sought to 

discern two sorts of phenomena in the field of constitutional law, namely— 

political phenomena, which determine the origin, formation and evolution 

of the State; and legal phenomena, which are linked up with the form of 

government that existed when the State came into being. “In order to 

obtain an exhaustive view, it is essential to apply the method best suited 

to each respective field. The mistake would be to confuse these categories 

by applying to them methods the very nature of which excludes the 

possibility of adequate understanding.” (op. cit ., p. 58). A little further 

down he adds: “Once the historical study of the transformations which 

in every nation, gave rise to the forms of communal life and lasting 

solidarity that brought into being the social structures of the present day 

has been properly conducted, the legal study of the State will enable us to 

reconstitute an irreducible nucleus of essential and permanent elements 

which make up the reasons for this State’s existence, throughout the 

vicissitudes of its history, and lend living reality to its institutions and 

agencies by revealing their logical foundation.” (p. 60). 

Gomez Haedo clashes here with the difficulty encountered by all attempts 
at theoretical conciliation. The outcome of his endeavours is less to recon¬ 
cile the methods concerned than to confine their respective provinces from 
the point of view of theory. The “exhaustive view” he speaks of seems to 
depend upon intuition, that is to say upon the comparison of results 
obtained by applying each method to the field appropriate. Thus this 
amounts to seeking for a solution in the use of a third method: that of 
intuition. 

Two works by Jose P. Massera must be mentioned in this connection: 

El rccurso de inconstitucionalidad y la ausencia de ley reglemcntaria (1939) 
and Puede la Corte Electoral derogar las leyes por ser conlraria a la 
Constitution y corregirlas para adaplarlas a esta ? Both these studies 
interpret constitutional provisions the significance of which is to be 
understood only in the light of several methods and not of a single one. 

These works deal with the powers or, to use a more technical term, the 
functions of the supreme judicial agencies represented by the Supreme 
Court of Justice and the Electoral Court. Massera upholds that the first of 
these jurisdictions may and must rule inapplicable any law which is 
unconstitutional in its view, even when appropriate procedure is not 
provided for by the statute book; on the other hand, the second of these 

11. G. Mosca: Elemcnti di scienza politico. (Bari, 1947, vol. I, pp. 64 and 65). 

We quote the fourth edition of this work, first published in 1895. An excellent 
application of the historical method, mingled with judicious sociological observa¬ 
tions, is to be found in Professor Ramirez’ study: “Sinopsis de la evolucion consti- 
tucional”, published in the Diaro del Plata , July 1930, special centenary number). 

12. J. C. Gomez Haedo, op. cit., pp. 57 and following. 
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agencies is in no way empowered lo impede any law (in this instance the 
law in favour of the treble ballot system) which it deems unconstitutional. 
Thus, while the Electoral Court is competent to judge of anything connected 
with electoral activity, it has no authority to pass judgment on electoral law. 
In the first instance, Massera’s view was adopted by the Supreme Court and 
given universal recognition; in the second instance, it was not to the taste 
of the powers that were, who had no interest in allowing the opposition to 
obtain the guarantee of an additional ballot. 

Certain eminent teachers and historians have judiciously applied the 
historical method, outside their purely academic activity, to the study 
of certain highly impoitant and constitutional questions. The following 
authors and works are quoted in a spirit of impartiality: 


The history of Working on a common fund of historical data, Luis Mfuan Lafi.nur 13 and 
political pa utils Ariosto D. Gonzalez 14 proceed lo study the influence of Ihe traditional 
political parties, often in a controversial spirit. Their conclusion, 
frequently expressed in biting terms, is that this influence has been a 
negative one. As against this judgment, Guillermo Mfuan Eafimjr 1# , 
in a work which combines controversy and historical erudition, extols 
the values embodied hv our traditional political parlies. The work of 
Federico Acosta y Lara entitled Los partidos politicos (1884), is of 
greater scientific interest both on account of the method adopted by the 
author and of the information ho affords. It takes the form of a university 
thesis, submitted by a pupil of Justino Jimenez dk Areciiaoa, in which are 
expounded the fundaments of our political parlies and the principles which 
preside over their organization and classification. The conclusion of this 
doctrinal study is that political parties are an indispensable feature of 
republican life—a view still in favour today. 

The Pablo Blanco University Prize was unanimously awarded to Juan E. 
Pivkl Devoto for his Jfisloria dc los partidos politicos en el Uruguay 
(2 vols.) 1942-1043. This work is a study of the origin and formation of 
Uruguayan political parties from 1811 to 1897, togelher with the electoral 
legislation enforced during this same period. Beginning with strictly 
objective data, which he proceeds to analyse in a scientific spiiit, Pivkl 
Devoto reaches the conclusion that traditional parties developed progres¬ 
sively and contributed both lo Ihe triumph of political freedom and to 
the ultimate consolidation of the representative republican system in 
Uruguay. Setting aside purely didactic studies of the country's successive 
constitutions, two further works are deserving of mention in this connexion, 
namely: Francisco Bauza’s Estndios Conslitucionales (1887) and Marlin G. 
Martinez’s Ante la nuera Constitution (1917). The first expounds and 
criticizes the work of the Constituent Assembly of 1829-1830 and comments 
on the outstanding aspects of the Constitution of 1830. It is completed by 
another study entitled: Comcntadores de la Constitution, which 
enumerates the various political and constitutional “catechisms” issued in 
the country and contains an analysis of their doctrinal and philosophical 
leanings. Certain controversial intentions are apparent in this work of 
historical and doctrinal criticism, the author of which, an eminent 
historian, also produced a Ilistoria dc la Domination Espaflola en el 
Uruguay. 

In the second of the two works above, Martin C. Martinez (who took 
part in the drafting of the Second Constitution) retraces the drawing 

13. Exegesis dc banderias (1893) and El problema national y su solution 
immediate (1905). 

14. Los partidos tradicionales (1922). 

15. Los partidos de la Repablica Oriental del Uruguay-Estudio politico-historico- 
popular (1893). 
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up of the Charter, which was enforced between 1918 and 1933. He 
analyses the political and legal organization with which it endowed the 
country and emphasizes its significance. 

Certain studies devoted to the main political events from which the 
formation of the Uruguayan State is inseparable must now be mentioned. 

They are: Felipe Fkrrkiro, Causas de la Revolution de 1810 y de la 
evolution subsiguiente hacia la definitive indepcndencia (1932). The 
author of this well-informed survey draws personal inferences which differ 
from those usually put forward in textbooks. 

Pablo Blanco Acevedo applies the historico-sociological method to the Blanco Acevedo 
study of the political and constitutional history of the Republic. These and the hislorico- 
works entitled El Cobierno colonial en el Uruguay—Las origenes de la sociological method 
nacionalidad (193G, 2nd. ed.), El federalisrno de Arligas y la indepcndencia 
national (1936, 2nd. cd.) and Cenlcnario de la Indepcndencia (1922) are 
indispensable reference works for all those who study these questions. He 
is also responsible for an excellent historical manual on Uruguayan history 
and a volume of constitutional studies (1939). 

Among the works of Luis A. de Herrera we have mentioned those 
which are related to our present purpose (they arc now being reprinted in 
the form of collected works). A gifted controversialist and well-informed 
research worker, this author, who is now chief of the prevailing fraction 
of the National Party, has analysed and surveyed outstanding political 
events in his various writings. He displays a marked predilection for the 
historical method, notably in bis books on La Paz de 1828 (1938), La 
Mission Ponsonby (1930), Los Origenes de la Guerra Grande (1941), La 
revolution franeesa y Sud America (1910), etc. 

Credit is due to Eduardo Acevedo for works of general interest on the 
historical and political development of the country. Among these the 
following may be mentioned - Annies Hist Ancon del Uruguay and Manuel 
de llistoria Uruguay a , in which he studies with great sureness of judgment 
the political, adminislrathe, economic and cultural aspects of the history 
of the Republic. For their part, Juan E. Pivei. Dkvoio and Alcira Ranieri 
de Pivel Dkvoio have written a llistoria de la Republica Oriental del Uru¬ 
guay (1945) in which the first century of our independence is reviewed 
with impartial judgment (1830-1930). Finally, in his Evolution historica 
del Uruguay (which has been revised by the author in successive editions) 

Alberto Zim Felde goes into the conclusion which the historico-sociological 
method has enabled him to draw. 

Even before 1915, when a chair of sociology was founded at the School of Tin? Sociological 

Law and Political Science, the methods of social science were familiar to Method 

and employed by Uruguayan specialists. Conspicuous among the latter was 

Jos6 Batlle y Ordonez, otic of a particularly practical and realistic group of Batlle y Ordoftcz 

thinkers, who liked to express his thought in article form with a simplicity 

accessible to the most modest intelligence. Others remarkable both for 

theoretical and practical ability included Jos<5 P. Varela, who, in the teeth 

of military and clerical influence then at its height, by sheer force of will, 

succeeded in imposing the principle of compulsory free and non-confessional 

elementary education. For some years past, sociological methods, together 

with sociographical and sociometrical techniques, have been gaining 

ground concurrently with the new impulse given to sociological studies 

in training colleges, post-graduate courses, refresher courses, etc. 

The space at our disposal obliges us to mention only the most represen¬ 
tative authors and works, beginning with those of a general character. 

Alberto Zum Felde 16 has devoted to the development of Uruguayan Zum Felde 
institutions a work based on nationa 1 texts of popular history; this work, 
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in the form of a survey, is sometimes of a controversial nature. Thus, 
while observing a chronological order, ho often dwells arbitrarily, on 
certain psychosocial types (his omissions arc numerous) without bringing 
out sufficiently in his conclusion the nature and effects of social factors 
which he has emphasized as having influenced the course of national 
history. However, one cannot deny him the credit due to all those who 
sketch an initial survey of the social structure of a country. The require¬ 
ments of the sociological method arc infinitely more respected in another 
work by the same .author: Proceso intelectual del Uruguay (1930-1941), 
especially in the chapters devoted to our main literary trends in relation 
to the social and political conditions of the day. Special mention must he 
made of two chapters entitled: “La formacion colonial” and “El positi- 
vismo y el modernismo”. 

Masscra In a semi-posthumous work, entitled Algunas consideraciones relalivas 
a la historia constitucional y politica del Uruguay 17 Jos6 P. Masskra 
succeeded in making an admirable synthesis of the chief political and 
legal happening between the 1830 Constitution and the latest reforms of 
1942. Facts and institutions are studied in a strictly scientific spirit and 
the significant stages of republican and democratic progress, with special 
reference to institutional development, are carefully brought to light. The 
author begins by analysing the situation of our country and of the world 
at large when the Uruguayan State came into being; this task involves 
emphasis on certain predominant, internal causes “of a constitutional 
nature in the broadest sense of the word”. He next goes on to analyse 
and to enumerate what natural and social factors have exerted an 
undeniable influence on the history of the nation: race, environment, lack 
of preparation for political struggles, absence of liberty-loving and law- 
abiding traditions, ruling class and popular attitudes, those of the parties 
in power or in opposition, militarism and military upheavals, the legislation 
adopted, etc. He quotes foreign observers of the calibre of Georges Cefmkn- 
cf.au, James Bryce and Andre Siegfried; he outlines our political evolution 
under the 1830 Constitution together with the process of constitutional 
reform; finally, after having laid stress on the guiding principles of our 
political life and dismissed as accidental the relapse of 1933, he winds up 
by affirming his faith in the permanent restoration of our democratic 
institutions in the cause of understanding and of the higher mission of 
minorities. 

Varela Josd p 0 dro Vareia has been deservedly called the “Horace Mann of 
Uruguay”. In his work entitled: La Education del putblo (1874), he 
examines the relations between politics and education; this study, 
remarkable for that time, is still a topical one distinguished by the justice 
and wisdom of its conclusions. Varela maintains that, while intellectual 
progress is required by all systems of government, it is quite indispen¬ 
sable under democracy. Universal suffrage supposes a universal civic 
conscience, which, in turn, supposes and requires universal education. 
Thus he concluded with an appeal for compulsory free education of a 


16. The first edition of this book (1919) was entitled: Proceso historico del 
Uruguay; the second edition (1941) bore the title Evolucion historica del Uruguay 
and the sub-title: Bosquejo de su sociologia. The change of title and of conception 
from one edition to another are not explained. 

17. This work had been requested of the great scholar by the management of 
the Revue d’histoire politique et constitutionnelle and was to have appeared under 
the title of “Quelques questions relatives ft l’histoire constitutionnelle et politique 
de l'Uruguay”. Its publication was delayed on account of World War II; since 
then the review concerned has ceased to appear. The Spanish version was pub¬ 
lished at Montevideo in 1942 in several numbers of the Revisla de Derecho , Juris¬ 
prudence y Administracion, which was run by the author himself for some twenty 
years. 
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non-confessional character. In another work on La Legislacion Escolar 
(1876), Varela expounds his plan for the reform of elementary education 
and his scheme for a “Common Education Law”, followed by a study on 
national formation entitled: De nuestro cslado actual y de sus causas. In 
this work, one of the first and most serious devoted to this subject, 

Varela proposes a strictly sociological interpretation of the political 
development of the country between 1830 and 1876. In his analysis of the 
conflict between “caudillos” and “doctors”, he appears today to have 
applied the typological method and, in appraising the causes of the almost 
permanent political crisis (no less than 19 revolutions in 45 years of 
independent national life), which was the bane of Uruguay, to have used 
the two rules laid down several years later by Durkheim for the explanation 
of social phenomena. “The deep-seated cause of the permanent political 
strife in which we live must be sought in the conflict between popular 
ignorance and the institutions which appear to govern us; the persistent 
feature of this ignorance, together with inadequate progress in the field of 
general culture, are to be explained by the political tendencies of our 
society, by the influences it undergoes and by the sources in which its 
leading figures seek their inspiration (op. cit., p. 81). 

In his more recent studies, Antonio M. Grompone definitely appeals to Grornpone 
sociological and psycho-sociological methods. Not that his intellectual bent 
has been reshaped or that the one-time philosopher has turned sociologist, 
but rather that an enviable elasticity of mind has enabled him to adapt 
his method to the object of his intellectual pursuits (secondary education, 
the ideas of Batlle, which he seeks to explain in their essential outlines, 
content and purpose). This methodological tendency of Grompone is to 
be found in works like: Gonjcrencias pedagogicas (1930), Batlle; El con- 
cepto democratico (1943) and Problemes sociales de la Enscnanza 
Secundaria (1947). 

Jose Batlle y Ordonez devoted no particular work to defining his thought, Batlle y Ordonez 
which was expressed in newspaper articles, speeches, and in notes which 
were as clear and simple as his elocution and which enabled him to 
summarize his studies and set down his ideas. His thought was faithfully 
reflected in his political activity as member of the Government and chief of 
the “Red” party, the prevailing faction of which still uses his name as an 
emblem. Thus, while we possess his famous Apuntes on the “Colegiado” 

(or collegial system of government on the lines of the Swiss Federal 
Council), together with his speeches and articles in the El Dia collection 
(he founded this paper in 188C and directed it until his death in 1929), 
his conception of national life and his grasp of the possibilities of political 
action are mainly to be found in his extraordinary work as a reformer: 
socialization of public services, free access for all to academic, artistic and 
technical education, organization of public welfare, etc. 18 

In addition, the sociological method has been recommended and applied 
in university courses at the Montevideo School of Law and Social Science. 

So long as he occupied the Chair of Constitutional Law, Pablo Blanco 
Acevedo gave masterly surveys of the possibilities of the sociological 
method used either alone (as in his work on colonial government) or 
together with the historical method (as in his inquiry whether the 
Proclamation of Independence in 1825 was a timely one and into its 
consequences). 


18. See particularly: El Dia, March 18, 1913 and September 14, 1915. See also 
the collected articles completing Grompone's study Batlle - El concepto democratico 
(1943). Finally, in addition to the study by Grompone mentioned above, the fol¬ 
lowing works on Batlle may also be consulted: Giudice, Batlle y el batllismo (1928); 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Batlle, el reformador (1940); J. Zavala Muniz, Batlle, 
heroe civil (1947). 
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Carbajal Victorica 


Mendez 


De Pena 


DemichclU 


Canon 


Frugoni 


Francisco 
de Ferrari 


The School of Law 
and Social Science 


Among the champions of the sociological method, as applied to ad¬ 
ministrative law research and interpretation, mention must be made of 
Juan J. Carbajal Victorica, former Professor of Public Law at the Monte¬ 
video Law School, who now occupies the Chair of Public Law at the Monte¬ 
video School of Economic and Administrative Science. 19 . In order to 
expound this method, he starts by defining it, from a general point of 
view, must be studied from two different angles, namely : (a) as a social 
fact or product; (5) as a set of rules. Basing his assertion on Durkreim’s 
methodology, he claims that law can be studied inductively. However, 
acting under the influence of the pure law doctrine (i. e. Kelsen for the 
theory of the state and Merkl for that of administrative law) he concludes 
that positivism and conceptualism must be reconciled as a matter of legal 
necessity, “law being reared on spiritual values”. 

Aparicio Mendez, Professor of Administrative Law at the Montevideo 
School of Law and Social Science, applies the sociological method in several 
of his articles. However, the essentially judicial nature of his latter works 
entitled Estudios dc derecho administrative) and Las jubilaciones en el 
Uruguay makes it difficult to assert that this method is characteristic of 
his research and interpretative work as a whole. 

So far as concerns the application of the sociological method to the* 
study of local government, the work of Carlos Ma. de Pena (former Professor 
of Administrative Law at the Montevideo Law School) on economic and 
administrative bodies, 20 a name given to our municipal councils by the 
1830 Constitution, is deserving of mention. These councils, originally 
dependent on the authority of the Executive, which allowed them very 
little latitude financial or otheiwise, have so far developed as to become 
independent government units appointing their own officials, voting their 
own budgets and even imposing their own taxes (as was the case under 
the 1918 Constitution). 

In El Gobierno local autonomo (1929), Alberto Demichelli studies muni¬ 
cipal development, authority and organization under the 1918 Constitution, 
already alluded to, and also the organic law of 1919 on local government. 

Our own work on the Evolncion historica y adminislrativa de las co- 
munas (1942) retraces the development of local institutions from the 
colonial “cabildo” down to the agencies created by the 1934 Constitution 
and the organic law of 1935. 

Emilio Frugoni, who was for many years Professor of Labour Legislation, 
has made use of the sociological method in several of his works; besides 
those already mentioned in the chapter on “Points of View Adopted”, his 
Ensayos sobre marxismo (1935). On his recent return from the U. S. S. R., 
where he acted as the Uruguayan plenipotentiary, he published a study 
entitled La esfinge roja (1948), which contains observations of a political 
and cultural nature concerning the Soviet Republics. 

Francisco de Ferrari, his successor in the Chair of Labour Legislation 
(or “Dereche Laboral” to give it a name now in fashion) at the School of 
Law and Social Science, prefers the juridical to the sociological method, 
as his works of interpretation and codification (El nuevo dcrecho sobre 
accidcntes del trabajo , 1945, and Anfeproyecto de Codigo de dcrecho laboral , 
1947) clearly indicate. 

In our own courses on theory and practice at the School of Law and 
Social Science, as in our post-graduate and refresher courses for teachers, 


19. In extracting this opinion, nowhere expressed by this author in his writings, 
wc aro obliged to use notes taken during his lectures by Dr. Lila Prati. For this 
reason, without questioning the authenticity of our information, we prefer to 
abstain from passing judgment on this methodological position. 

20. Published as an addition to the Memoria de la Junta Administrativa de 
Montevideo (1888). 
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we have given politics the importance it deserves. Political questions 
have been approached in the spirit of political sociology, the principal 
object of which is the study of social conditions and consequences of 
political phenomena and their relationship with other facts affecting the 
working and structure of social institutions. (See Sociologia national, 
a stenographic version of a course given by M. A. Schinga, 1945, and 
Apuntes de Sociologia, do., by A. Neffa, 1946). Certain students of the 
practical course in national sociology have applied sociological techniques 
to their research without however going beyond monographic limits, 
(e. g. the work of Umberto Pereira and Claudio Williman on the For- 
macion dc la opinion y election de los candidatos, dentro de la Jracciones 
Batllisla y Baldomirista del Partido Colorado). 


It may seem surprising at first sight, that literary works should be The Literary 
mentioned in a bibliography of political writings. However, the works Method 
we shall quote are literary only as to form, but definitely political as to 
content, the latter, in certain cases, being of exceptional quality. 

Social science in Latin America is obliged to appeal to the literary 
method, especially that of the novel. This is so for the following reasons: 
on the one hand, to quote Yanez, “the spoken and wiilten word has an 
age-long hold on the minds of Spaniard and Indian alike, thus opening up 
immense constructive possibilities for South American literature which 
has been a means to imparting a sociological background much more than 
a cultural offshoot or an artistic phenomenon.” 91 Moreover, the literary 
form is but one of many chosen by political writers in order to express 
their opinions, expound their doctrines and explain political situations. 

This is true of Uodo in Uruguay, Montalvo in Ecuador, Sarmiento in Argen¬ 
tina, Euclides da Gunha in Brazil, Marti in Cuba and other great national 
writers whose names will be familiar to the reader. Thus this method, 
which is literary in form, is political in purpose and content. It is there¬ 
fore natural to mention those who have made use of it in our country. 

At the head of this list must be placed Jos6 Enrique Rodo, whose Ariel Uodo 
has been hailed by critics as the breviary of South American youth at the 
turn of the century. This leading authority studied, in an impeccable style, 
various interrelated questions such as the new utilitarian and practical 
conception of life which proceeds from industrial progress and tho 
economic supremacy of the Great Powers; the policy of imperialist 
expansion practised in Latin America by the United States; and, lastly, 
that of the harmonious blending of the rdles of educated minorities and 
the popular masses in the task of democratic government. The very title 
of this book is symbolic, standing as it does for the triumph of ideals over 
the cult of force and material power represented by Caliban. The rush 
of events, since its appearance and success, deprives it today of some of 
its critical value but, the idealistic spirit which brought it into being 
remains an ever-present source of inspiration. 

In a less philosophical and more noticeably historical vein are the Acevedo Diaz 
works of Eduardo Acevedo Diaz, which give a fair idea of the outstanding 
figures and events of Uruguayan political life: Ismael, Nativa, Grito de 
Gloria. This is also true of Juan Zorrilla de San Martin’s La epopeya de 
Artigas and Ernesto Herrera’s El leon ciego. 

On the whole our writers have displayed little enthusiasm for biography. Biographies 


21. El contenido social de la litcratura hispano-americana (1945). Pupils fol¬ 
lowing our practical course in national sociology intended for final honours candi¬ 
dates have successfully applied this method to the study of social types, in the 
dramatic works of Florencio Sanchez and Ernesto Herrera, in the stories of Quiroga 
and Viana, as also in the pictures of Blanes and Figari. 
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However, among other noteworthy studies, the following are deserving of 
mention: that of Lasplaces and Sosa on Artigas, that of Manacorda and 
Goldaracena on Rivera , that of Torres Saldana and Vignale on Oribe, those 
of Gjudice, Rodriguez Fabregat and Arena on BatUe , that of Galvez and 
Monlcal on Saravia , that of Pintos Diago on Herrera , that of J. L. Martinez 
on Terra , that of Gonzalez on Serralo and lastly that of Vidart on Berrela. 

Among historical chronicles which have enjoyed a well-merited success 
are those of Isidoro de Maria: Montevideo Antiguo and Anales de la Defensa 
de Montevideo ; Julio Lerena Juanico: Cronica de un hogar montevideano 
durante los tiempos de la Colonia y la Patria Vieja and Justino Zavala 
Muniz : La Revolucion de Enero and leronica de meuniz. 

The press There are few countries where the national press has played so large 
a part in forming and expressing political opinion. Almost all the daily 
newspapers published in Montevideo today, as indeed in towns inland, 
are more than thirty years old; some of them saw the light of day a 
century ago. In Uruguay journalism is the form “par excellence” of 
intellectual activity. Moreover all politicians of any importance are also 
journalists, so that no political party or group worthy of the name, is 
without its daily or weekly paper. Thus the impact of the press, as a 
source of information, on the political conditions of the country will be 
readily understood. 


The Studies in political philosophy are of little account outside academic circles. 

Philosophical Hence our insistence on works confined, in one way or another, to uni- 
Method versity teaching. 

Vaz Ferreira J n the course of our chapter on the “Points of View Adopted” we 
observed that Carlos Vaz Ferreira introduced a novel way of considering 
and teaching philosophy which repudiates the idea of “system”. The 
text, which we shall now go into, defines not only his notion of teaching 
but also his manner of explaining political and social questions. It is as 
well to point out at once that many works by this leading authority were 
conceived and composed as university courses before being revised for 
publication. 

Vaz Ferreira explains, first of all, that he has sought to avoid the 
pitfall of doctrinal exclusivism. He adds: “The method followed by the 
author consists in making a strictly impartial survey of all the main 
theories, at the risk of leaving many questions unanswered. It may bo 
objected that this method leads straight to scpticism...” “...Can one 
reasonably hope to convince students by a dogmatic survey of questions 
which have yet to receive a definite solution at the hands of expert 
psychologists ? For our part, we have always considered such an attitude 
as failing in intellectual honesty. A professor who wishes to be loyal to 
his pupils, an author whose desire is to be frank with his readers, will state 
unequivocally: I give you psychology for what it is—a few facts, some 
empirical laws, various more or less acceptable theories and a great many 
question marks. II cannot offer you better, since our science is still at 
this stage. Only a genius or an ignoramus could hope to offer a more 
promising outlook.” 22 Among this author’s most remarkable works are: 
Sobre la propriedad de la tierra (1918), Sobre los problemes sociales (1928), 
Sobrc el feminismo (1932). ** 

Qrompone Both in his statement of problems and in his proposal of solutions, 


22. Preface to the Carso expositivo de Psicolagia elemental (1897). 

23. The influence of Vaz Ferreira on the actual teaching of philosophy is a 
rather paradoxical one. Those who, rightly or wrongly, look upon themselves 
as his followers have transformed their toacher’s opposition to all system into yet 
another “system”, which goes by the name of “vazferreirismo”. 
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Dr. Antonio M. Grompone, the present professor of Philosophy and 
Philosophy of law at Montevideo University, is no less exclusive of sys¬ 
tem. However, this well-known thinker dwells on more living and more 
concrete subjects, while the solutions proposed by him narrow the margin 
between thought and action. Thus it is not uncommon to find sociological 
considerations in his philosophical studies and to come across philosophical 
reflections in his sociology. An examination of his preponderantly philo¬ 
sophical works ( Filosofia de las revoluciones sociales , 1932, and Fuerza y 
Derecho , 1934) enables us to outline the general features of his method as 
follows: human actions do not spring from economic factors exclusively 
or from deliberate thought, they go to form a sum of historical and social 
acts; the influence of economic or other factors over human actions may 
be explained by the intrusion of a “decisive element”, possibly some 
response to a collective urge. To make use of environment or to set up 
economic organization, forms of thought, characteristic features of 
collective mentality, together with the emotional responses they engender 
and the slogans wherewith they express hope for the future, have to be 
taken into account. The other notion is that, in studying human life, 
there is nothing to be gained by distinctions between what is and what 
should be, between efficient and final causes, since all thought must needs 
tend towards action and assume forms corresponding in practice to 
theoretical conceptions. The identity which exists between the psycho¬ 
logical creations and behaviour of mankind, as also in the social sphere, 
precludes the application of logical norms, in the classical sense of the 
word, to forms of thought. It follows that a thinker like Batlle must 
be studied from two points of view, namely: what he actually was, and 
what influence he exerted. The same is true of revolution viewed as a legal 
or philosophical system, as opposed to revolution as it is experienced by 
individuals and masses of men. 

For our part, we have applied the philosophical method in our study of 
individual rights. 2-1 Convinced that the essentials of the theory of the 
Rights of Man arc already to be found in the opposition between Epicureans 
and Stoics, we followed the variations of the theory through time, space 
and doctrine to the ultimate conclusion or hope that the “eminent dignity 
of human beings”, to quote the eloquent expression of H. Michel, will 
receive final and lasting recognition both at home and in the world 
outside. 


University of Montevideo. 


24. Isaac Ganon, El individuo en log Estados modernos (1941), awarded special 
mention in 1937 by the School of Law and Social Science and published four 
years later. 
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Among tho Scandinavian countries, political science exists as an 
independent discipline mainly in Sweden, and in the Swedish-speaking 
parts of Finland. This is not to say, of course, that important works of 
political science have not been written in Norway and Denmark and by 
Finnish-speaking scientists, but the subject has then been referred to the 
science of law, history or praclical philosophy. At least in Norway and the 
Finnish-speaking parts of Finland, however, political science is now well 
on its way to acquiring an independent status. 

Political science in Sweden has to a large extent the same scope as in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries. It is directed principally to the study of 
Swedish conditions, Swedish constitutional law, Swedish constitutional 
history, Swedish politics and administration, Swedish local government 
problems and Swedish popular movements and organizations. But it has 
also—as will he evident from the following—devoted much attention to 
foreign problems and to comparative studies. The third great field of 
interest has been the history of political theory and Staatslehrc, and finally, 
in more recent Limes interest has been to an increasing extent centred on 
problems of public opinion, i.c., political parlies, the press, and propa¬ 
ganda. Within the various parts of this large subject the emphasis may 
differ according to the personal interests and abilities of the teachers; but 
as a rule these various areas of research have traditionally been considered 
as one for several decades. 

Teaching That political science in Sweden—and also in Swedish-speaking Finland, 
and Iiescarch which after the separation of the two countries, culturally has often 
followed Swedish tradition—has acquired an independent position is due 
primarily to the fact that the subject has a history of more than 300 years 
State Universities behind it. By 1622, in the time of Gustavus-Adolpiius IT, a chair in 
“Rhetoric and Politics” had been created at the only State university of that 
time, Uppsala, a typical expression of the expansive, but also realistic spirit 
of Sweden, at the beginning of her hundred-year era as a great power. 
Tho donor was one of the many young statesmen in the service of Gustavtjs- 
ADOLPnus, Johan Skyite, and to this day this chair is called the “Skyltian 
Chair”. Not until much later did political science become an independent 
subject at the other State university, at Lund, in Southern Sweden. 
Previously political science had been taught as a part of history hut in 1902 
it was made a separate study. With Professor Ponlus Fahlbeck as its first 
holder, the new chair was at first united with statistics. However, the latter 
discipline in 1926 got its own chair, as had been the case for a decade and 
a half at Uppsala. 

Universities Apart from the two State universities, there arc in Sweden two private 
of Stockholm universities, in Stockholm and in Gothenburg, so-called “hogskolor”. Both 
and Gothenburg were founded at the end of the 19th century, and are now being semi- 
nationalizcd, since the devaluation of money and the low interest rates have 
made former funds insufficient, and necessitated public support. At the 
University of Gothenburg, political science, with statistics, early became an 
independent discipline. The University of Stockholm, which started mainly 
with Natural Science and Law Departments, only after World War I 
organized a Humanities Department with several chairs in Social Science. 
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Because of its direct connection with the government administration, which 
is largely centralized in the capital city, this Social Science Department 
now competes with the two State universities’ departments for the foremost 
position. In the beginning, political science was cultivated at the University 
of Stockholm only as an appendage to the chair in constitutional law, 
administrative law, and international law, but in 1935, a special chair in 
political science was created with Herbert Tingsten as its first holder. 

Subsequently another chair was created at the University One of these is 
now held by Gunner Hecksciier, who is also the director of the Social 
Institute (The other is held by the author of this survey, as successor to 
Tingsten) . 

Political science, thus, has nowadays a firm foundation at all four 
Swedish universities. The number of chairs is five. It is only a question 
of time until statistics will be separated from political science at the 
University of Gothenburg. 

It is customarily said that political science in Sweden is the “key” to Vocational aims 
three main professional groups: (1) officials, for instance, in the diplomatic °f political science 
service or in the government administration; (2) journalists and politicians, 
and (3) teachers at universities, high schools, etc. Especially it should be 
observed that the political science professors traditionally have taken a very 
active part in political life, and often arc members of the “Riksdag”. Of 
the 15 political science professois active in the last 50 years, seven have 
been members of the Riksdag, and of the others at least half have played a 
prominent part as popular writers on political subjects. This was especially 
the case during the fight for and against parliamentary government, 30 to 
40 years ago, when such professors were the leaders both among the 
conservative opponents and the liberal proponents. And in the discussion 
on the problems of democracy of the last decade they have also, as members 
of various parties, taken part in both the ideological and practical debates. 

In the press, also, political scientists have had a leading position in the 
last decades, and it may be mentioned that the chief editors of three of the 
foremost papers in Sweden —Dagens Nyheter and Sven ska Dagbladci in 
Stockholm, and Gdtcborgs Handels-och Sjofarlstidning in Gothenburg—have 
had their education in political science, as have a great numbei of prominent 
publicists. 

There does not exist any nation-wide organization for the political Lock of national 
scientists—one of the few areas in organization-minded Sweden not to be organization 
fully organized—in spite of or perhaps because of the fact that the study of 
organizations is one of political science’s most productive fields of study. 

About twenty years ago, a Scandinavian Political Science Congress was held 
in Stockholm, but successful and stimulating as it was, it had no successors, 
primarily because political science in most of these countries lacks the 
independent position it has in Sweden. Most political scientists take part in 
the social science congress which have been held now and then in the last 
decade and which economists, statisticians, geographers, economic histo¬ 
rians, and sociologists also attend. At each of the four universities there 
is a political science association of which outsiders, such as politicians, may 
also be members, and by which outside teachers and foreign scientists are 
regularly invited as lecturers. 

An organ for expression is also offered by the Statsvctenskaplig Tidskrift Periodicals 
(The Political Science Journal), five issues annually, which is edited at 
Lund, and was created through a donation from one of the pioneers of 
Swedish political science, the well-known professor and statesman, Pontus 
Faui.beck. The journal is not an organ for political scientists exclusively, 
but also for social scientists. In spite of the fact that the space allowed for 
political science is rather limited, the journal has been of the greatest 
significance for Scandinavian political science as a whole. The language 
differences between the countries are minor, enabling a scientist from one 
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of them to read the language of the others, with the exception of Finnish, 
which has a different origin. (Knowledge of Swedish is an obligatory 
requirement in Finnish High Schools however). Many popular articles have 
been written by political scientists in political journals, notably Svensk 
Tidskrift (Conservative), Tiden (Social Democratic) and earlier, Forum 
(Liberal), discontinued 26 years ago. Several articles with historical 
emphasis are also collected in Historisk Tidskrift (Stockholm) and Scandia 

, (Lund). The Svensk Jurisltidning , (The Swedish Law Review) and the 

rather new Forvaltningsriittslig Tidskrift (The Administrative Law Journal) 
have published studies with legal interest. 

Special series For the publication of special monographs, two series of publications are 
available. The oldest is the Fahlbcckska Stiftelsens skriftserie , jn Lund, 
which was created by a donation from Professor Faiilbrck. Its first volume 
was published in 1920. The number of volumes is 32, not all of which 
however are directly related to political science. The second series was 
started by Professor BnusEwrrz in Uppsala in 1933, ( Skrifter utgivna av 
Statsvetenskapliga Foreningen i Uppsala genom Axel Hrusewitz) , and so 
far has been reserved for his followers, the so-called Brusewitz-Uppsala 
School. Thus it has only comprised studies in political science and to dale 
has published 27 volumes. In this connection, Utrikespolitiska Instilulets 
skriftserie (publications of the Foreign Policy Institute, begun in the 1930's), 
the series Ur arbetarrlirelsens historia (Studies in the History of the Labour 
Movement), and especially the great 500-ycar jubilee work, Sveriges riksdag , 
(The Riksdag of Sweden, 17 volumes, the last one of which was published 
in 1938), also may be mentioned. Two private publishers’ series, namely 
Bonner’s “Orientering” and Natur och Kultur’s “Populiirvetenskapliga 
handbocken” also contain writings on political science. For broad popular 
education, the pamphlets of Verdandi, the liberal student association of 
Uppsala, especially in earlier days, played an important rflle and now the 
Social Democratic publisher Tiden has started a scries “Lilia Bibliotekct” 
with a similar aim, even if restricted to the interests of the labour move¬ 
ment. 

Improvement of Social science research by action of the government and Riksdag some 
Academic Education years ago, in connection with the general improvement of the conditions 
of academic education, has lately advanced rapidly. So far this action 
has mainly been of benefit to the Universities of Uppsala and Lund and it 
is possible that the plan for a similar activation of the social sciences at 
the Universities of Stockholm and Gothenburg will be delayed for financial 
reasons. Two measures have been of particular significance, and they 
apply to all four universities. 

One is the creation of special fellowships for students preparing for the 
licentiate and doctorate degrees respectively, altogether 64 fellowships for 
the social sciences. There have been no rules laid down for the distribution 
of fellowships among the sciences. Fellowships are granted by the faculties 
as funds become available and according to the relative merits of the 
applicants. The fellowships for students preparing for the licentiate 
amount to 2,600 crowns ($700) annually and for those preparing for the 
doctorate twice this amount. They may be retained by one person for two 
and three years respectively. The students awarded fellowships may take 
employment only on a very limited scale. Some twenty political scientists 
at present have such fellowships. 

Creation of The other measure was the creation of a Social Science Research Council, 

a Social Science commissioned to support research and publication activity in these sciences. 

Research Council During the first year the Government made a sum of 360,000 crowns 
($100,000) available for the Council, a sum which is quite substantial for 
Swedish conditions. Previously private funds exclusively had had to be 
utilized for similar purposes. The Government appoints the chairman and 
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two vice-chairmen, while the remaining six members are elected by the 
teachers of the different subjects. 

This decision of the 1947 Riksdag undoubtedly represents the most 
significant measure the Government has taken in many years to support 
the social sciences. It may be added that the Government at the 
same time raised its contribution to the printing of the doctoral 
theses to 75 per cent of average costs. Previously the Ph. D. candidates 
had only received a contribution corresponding to the printing of the 
300 copies which they are required to deliver to the university libraries. 
It may also be mentioned that the publication of scientific material was 
exempted from the temporary paper rationing in 1948. 


In Swedish political science writings different methods have been used 
varying with the interests of the authors and with the objects of research. 
One may speak of the historical, political, legal, philosophical and socio¬ 
logical methods. Rudolf Kjellen’s geo-political approach was in a class 
by itself, with its close connection with political geography, one of 
Kjhllpn’s favourite subjects. The starting points were the historical and 
constitutional law methods, which gradually had to give way to the politi¬ 
cal which acquired a dominating position at the beginning of the century. 
For the “Slaatslchrc”, i.c. the theory of knowledge-philosophical method, 
interest has not been equally great, and it is only through the work of 
Herbert Tingsten that the interest of this branch of political science has 
been revived. Tingsten himself used this method in his penetrating 
investigations of the ideologies of dictatorships, but for long periods the 
“Staatslehre” was regarded as belonging mainly to practical philosophy. 
The progress of Swedish political science has fairly seldom been connected 
with philosophy but rather with other social sciences or history, geography 
and law. Both Kjellkn and Fahlbeck showed great interest in the socio¬ 
logical method as far back as forty or fifty years ago. Later constitutional 
history and politics came to the foreground, however, and it is only in 
the last decades that the sociological methods again, and more intensively, 
have been cultivated. It should be stressed that Swedish political science, 
in spite of the lively cultural connections between Sweden and Germany 
before World War I, remained fairly immune from the science of norms 
to which the leading German teachers of “Staatslehre” and notably Laband, 
wanted to reduce political science. 

It is hardly possible in the following to classify Hu* research products 
of Swedish political scientists according to the scientific method employed. 
Often methods are overlapping or several of them have been used in the 
same work. When accounting for the work of the last decades, it there¬ 
fore seems simpler and clearer to name the most important fields in which 
research has been carried on and then, in special cases, characterize the 
investigations according to the method of research used. 

It is only natural that the origin and development of the Swedish gov¬ 
ernmental system has captured the imagination not only of historians, 
but also of political scientists. There has been a continuous division of 
labour between them, which has led to fruitful co-operation. In spite 
of swings between royal absolutism and constitutionalism before Sweden 
was entirely democratized at the beginnning of the century, certain prin¬ 
cipal threads have run through Sweden's entire history: monarchy; 
popular representation; central national administration; a strong local 
self-government system; protection of law and order; and from the 18th 
century, freedom of speech and of the press. Determining the origins of the 
different institutions and trading the lines of development have offered 
bountiful opportunities for research. 

Fredrik Lagerroth, the present professor of political science at Lund, has 
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devoted his life’s work to Swedish constitutional history. In his doctoral 
dissertation, Frihetstidens ftirfatlning (The Constitution of the “Liberty 
Era”), 1915—the Liberty Era is the period in Swedish history from 1718, 
i.e. the death of Karl XII, to 1772, when Gustaf III made his monarchical 
coup d’etat— Lagerroth placed the constitution of that time, the oldest 
complete constitution of modern design in the world, in its historical 
setting. The complete power then vested in the Four Estates of the 
Riksdag, which was intensively studied by the foremost political authors 
of the time, is to Lagerroth the natural climax of the constitutionalist or 
anti-monarchist tendencies which had in earlier periods been characteristics 
of the Swedish aristocracy in its rivalry with the monarchical power. 
Lagerroth has written a broad study of the Riksdag of the Liberty Era, its 
composition, legislative methods and procedures in the series Sveriges 
Riksdag, entitled Frihetstidens maktagandc slander (The Powerful Four 
Estates in the Liberty Era) 1934. He has recently summarized his views 
in the monograph, Levande och dott i frihetstidens statsskick , cn prin- 
ciputredning (The Living and Obsolete features of the Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment of the Liberty Era, 1947). Another remarkable study of this era 
which is of general interest was presented as a doctoral dissertation in 
1943 by Lennart Linnarsson, entitled Riksr&dens liccntiering (The Political 
Accountability of Cabinet Members). 

Middle Age Fredrik Lagerroth has recently returned to the field of research of his 
and Modern Times early academic career, the political-constitutional connections between the 
Middle Ages and Modern Times. In 1917, he published a book, Den 
svenska landslagcns fiirfattning i hislorisk och Komparativ belysning (A 
History and Comparative Analysis of One of the Early Swedish Constitu¬ 
tions). This constitution is of the year 1351 and contained, i. a., a law 
on the monarchy which comprised the main principles governing the 
relations between the elected king and the people at the “Things” of the 
various provinces. Lagkrroih in this work makes a thorough comparative 
analysis of corresponding institutions in other Scandinavian countries, in 
England, and on the continent in the 14th century. 

The crisis of 1809 The main interest of political science research has, however, long 
centred on the time after 1809, i.e. the year Gustaf Adolf IV was dethroned 
after the unfortunate war with Russia and the hastily called Riksdag gave 
the country the still valid, although in many respects amended, constitu¬ 
tion. Among the many scientists to study this significant era in Swedish 
constitutional history, Axel Brusknwitz (1809 drs forfatlningskris , The 
Constitutional Crisis of 1809, 1917) and Fredrick Lagerroth, (1809 &rs 
regeringsform, The Constitution of 1809, 1942) are outstanding. Both 
Brusknwitz and Lagerroih as well as the historians Ludvig Stavenow and 
Georg Landberg have in a similar way made an inventory of the ideological 
clashes at the time of the assassination of Gustaf III, when royal absolutism 
and French Revolutionary ideas represented contrasting opinions. Last 
year, this debate was enriched by a significant new monograph from the 
Swedish-Finnish Professor, Mrs. Lolo Krusius-Ahrenberg, in a book with 
a somewhat misleading title, Kungamordaren C. F. EhrensvUrd (C. F. 
Ehrcnsvard, The King’s Murderer). 

The Reform After what may be termed the Peaceful Revolution in 1809, Swedish 
of the Riksdag constitutional life has not encountered any storms. The only other great 
event in the last century was the substitution of the Four Estates Riksdag 
with a two-chamber system in 18G5-18G6. The long struggle for this 
reform had begun as far back as 1810 and its history is still the object of 
a number of investigations, mainly concerned with the treatment of this 
issue in the Riksdag, in the press, and at popular meetings. In 1915, 
earlier investigations covering different periods were integrated in a 
masterly synthesis by Gunnar Rexius. For Rexius, the main problem 
was to trace the influences from the English, American, and the 
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Norwegian bi-cameral systems. The present professor of Political Science 
at the University of Gothenburg, Georg Andren, in one of the volumes 
in the Sveriges Riksdag series, Tvakammarsystemets uppkomst och utveck- 
lin I-II (The Origin and Development of the Two-Chamber System 19,37), 
made a thorough study of the influences on and motivating factors of the 
final enactment of the reform. He showed especially the influence of John 
Stuart Mill on the cabinet member, Louis de Geer, who has been called 
“The Father of the Riksdag Reform”. The ideological attitude of the 
conservatives toward the question of reform during the 50 years preceding 
its acceptance has been studied by Gunnar IIecksciikr in his Svensk 
Konservalism jdre representationsreformcn (Swedish Conservatism before 
the Reform of the Riksdag), vols. I and II 1939, 1943. After this reform 
the right to vote was the major issue until universal suffrage had been 
enacted. This came about gradually: for the electors to the second chamber 
in 1907, and for the first chamber in 1918, as well as woman's suffrage. 

This problem has been the subject of many investigations, but it has been 
most clearly elucidated in the previous work of Georg Andren, to a large 
extent founded on analysis of social statistics. Also the first chamber 
problem has been investigated both before the democratization of 1918 
and after it, partly by Axel Brusewitz, but notably by the late professor of 
Lund, Sigfrid Wallengren. 

Problems relating to cabinet government in Sweden have perhaps been Cabinet 
those most intensively analysed. Many political scientists were so strongly government 
engaged in this struggle that in several of these monographs the borderline 
is not quite clear between scientific and political aims. It may be added 
that it is generally held that the final victory of parliamentary government, 

(after several earlier attempts), should be dated at 1917. This victory 
meant defeat for Pontus Faiij,deck’s thesis, in Den svenska regerings- 
reformen och den engelska parlamentarismen (Swedish Parliamentary 
Reform and English Parliamentary Government) 1904, that the dualistic 
structure of the Swedish form of government presupposed a monarch 
with independent power of action, whereas Brusewitz, Tingsten, Laokrroth 
and others had voiced the demand for parliamentary co-operation be¬ 
tween cabinet and Riksdag. After the acceptance by all major parties 
of parliamentarism, the pros and cons of parliamentary government have 
been subject to little important discussion. The frictionless functioning 
of this system after 1917 has contributed to making debate on these problems 
sporadic. Among scientists it is mainly Brusewfiz and Tingstjn who, in 
a number of essays, ha\e turned against certain manifestations of 
independence on the part of the King. They have done so in the spirit 
of the English tradition and largely in support of a former liberal prime 
minister and author in political science, Karl Staaff, who, in 1914 in a 
pamphlet, and in 1917 in his great posthumous work, Det demokralisha 
statsskickct , (The Democratic Form of Government, vols. I and II) 
developed his theoretical views on the relations between the King and 
cabinet, which were strongly influenced by Gladstone. It is interesting 
to observe, however, that almost all Swedish political scientists (especially 
Nils Herlitz, previously professor of political science at the University of 
Stockholm, and now professor of constitutional and administrative law 
there, Herbert Tingsten and Elis H£stad) nowadays in numerous articles 
and essays have expressed their sympathy for the Swiss form of gov¬ 
ernment, in which all major parties share in influence and in responsibility. 

The second and most important part of the research on problems of Political life 
cabinet government have been the historical and political analysis of since 1809 
various periods after 1809. One of the many merits of Professor Bruse¬ 
witz 's activity as a teacher was his initiating the publication of a series 
of monographs on the Swedish cabinet. Under his direction a systematic 
search for notes or collections of data on Swedish politicians has taken 
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place and a great archive of such materials has been collected at Uppsala. 
Even before Brusewitz became professor, Leif Kiiilberg, in a famous 
doctoral dissertation. Den svenska ministdren under standsriksdag och 
tv&hammarsystem (The Swedish Cabinet under the Estate Riksdag and 
under the Two-Chamber System), 1922, did pioneering work in presenting 
a survey of the period from 1840 to 1905, i.e. the year of the dissolution of 
the union between Sweden and Norway, and the first determined efforts to 
introduce parliamentary government in Sweden. Earlier Ivar Anderson, 
—now chief editor of Svenska Dagbladct and a leading Riksdag member— 
had given a picture of Opposilionen och ministeransvarigheten (The 
Opposition and the Responsibility of the Cabinet), 1917, in the period 
from Karl Johan XIV to the serious clashes in the Riksdag of 1840-1841. 
Gunnar Heckscher was the first scientist of a younger generation to write 
his doctoral dissertation on the cabinet, Homing och statr&d i 1809 &rs 
forfaltning (King and Cabinet in the Constitution of 1809, 1933) which 
covered the period up to the death of Oscar I in 1859. Among other 
longer dissertations inay be mentioned Arne Wahls i rand’s 1905 drs 
ministdrkriser (The Cabinet Crisis of 1905, 1941), Gunnar Gerdner’s Det 
svenska regeringsproblemct 1917-1920, (The Swedish Cabinet Problem, 1946) 
and Olle Nyman’s Svcnsk parliamentarism 1982-1980 (Swedish Parliament¬ 
arism from 1932-1936, 1947). Through such monographs the following 
periods have now been covered, 1809-1859, 1883-1889, 1900-1905, 1905, 1905- 
1906, 1906-1907, 1917-1920 and 1932-1936. Furthermore, Bhusfwitz recently 
published a scries of essays covering the period 1906-1917. For several of 
the remaining periods other monographs are in preparation and it should 
not be very long before the whole field has been subjected to intensive 
investigation. In several of these monographs a purely historical method 
has been used. Elis HAstad has taken up the special problem of the 
genesis of parliamentarism, the cabinet question, which is currently being 
published. This study goes up to the 1930’s. 

Tha Riksdag The Swedish Riksdag with a background and traditions as proud as 
those of the English Parliament has been a goldmine for Swedish political 
scientists. At the end of the 19th and the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury, some subjects concerning the developments, the methods, or the 
competence of the Riksdag were usually preferied as topics for doctoral 
thesis. Previously, Gunnar Rkxius’ well-known work on the origin and 
character of the Swedish two-chamber system has been mentioned as an 
example of this research. The Riksdag, in honour of its 500-year jubilee 
had the previously mentioned series of studies, Sweriges Riksdag, published 
in 1935. 1 

Constitutional Several constitutional problems have been the object of research. Legal 
Problems and political-historical methods have usually been used in this field and, 
naturally, teachers of constitutional law have been the most active in the 
study of such problems as those of competence and jurisdiction. Nils Her- 
i.itz in his work Om lagstiftning (On Legislation vols. l-IIl, 1926-1930) and 
the late Professor Robert Malmgren in Riksdagcn och Lagstijlningen (The 
Riksdag and Legislation), a volume in the Sveriges Riksdag series, have 
been the most prominent researchers exploring the borderlines between the 
legislative powers of the Riksdag and those of the Government. Herlitz 
has several times returned to these problems in connection with the study 
of the extension of administrative law-making during and after the war. 
Malmgren deals with the same problem in his classical commentary on the 
Constitutions (latest edition 1947) and in his Svensk statsforfattning (The 
Government of Sweden) vol. I and II, which is now revised by Nils 
Stjernqvist. Budget-making and procedures have been relatively little 


1. This unique series comprises 17 volume*. 
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studied in spite of the great elasticity of the Constitution in this field and 
the great rdle played by tradition. Nils Herlitz has written the most 
widely used study, Riksdagens jinansmakt (The Finance Power of the 
Riksdag) a volume in Sveriges Riksdag. 

Formerly a number of studies were devoted to tlie unusual instrument Juridical 
for holding cabinet members responsible which was enacted in the Con- Responsibility 
stitution of 1809. Since political responsibility, today is, as a rule, of Ministers 
checked by other forms of parliamentary control, this is no longer the case. 

The legal responsibility of cabinet members has been treated by Erik 
Fahlbeck (son of Pontus Fahlbeck) in his doctoral dissertation ( Riksrdlts - 
inslitutet i 1800 drs forfattning , 1924). Fahlbeck, Jr. started as a politi¬ 
cal scientist, but is now a professor of constitutional and administrative 
law. The political responsibility of cabinet members has been studied 
again by Herbert Tingsten and Bruskwitz, the latter in the Sveriges 
Riksdag series. The former, who is also a jurist, has written a little book 
called Sludier rorande ministerstyrelse i Sverige (Studies on Cabinet Gov¬ 
ernment in Sweden). A comprehensive group project with regard to the 
Riksdagens konirollmakt (Control Powers of the Riksdag), was published 
by Brusevvitz, Uppsala School, in 1929. 

Brusfwitz has devoted several years to the study of the Riksdag in rela- The Riksdag 
tion to foreign policy. After World War I, the rather unique institution, and foreign policy 
(partly patterned on similar institutions in earlier times) was introduced 
in Sweden by which the Riksdag every year elects a number of its own 
members to form the Foreign Affairs Delegation (utrikesnamnd) which 
during the entire year, including the recess period of the Riksdag, convenes 
with the government under the chairmanship of the King. This institution 
was established at the time as an attempt was made to do away with 
“secret diplomacy” as one of the greatest dangers of war. This instrument 
has developed into a means for continuous co-operation between the parly 
in power and the opposition in foreign affairs. Brusewitz himself, as a 
young docent, took part in the framing of the constitutional rules establish¬ 
ing this parliamentary control of foreign policy and later in several books 
and essajs studied the application of these rules. Among these works 
may be mentioned Riksdagen och utrikespolitikcn, (The Riksdag and 
Foreign Policy), a volume in Sveriges Riksdag , as well as a comparative 
survey of corresponding institutions in other countries. 

Gunnar Hesslen’s doctoral dissertation on Det svenska kommittev&scndet investigatory 
intill dr 1905 (Government Investigatory Committees in Sweden before 1905) Committees 
takes a prominent place among studies of political science in Sweden. 

They have been the normal means for the investigation of public problems. 

The same author in the series Sveriges Riksdag has also treated the activity 
of the Controllers appointed by the Riksdag, i.e. the budget control of the 
Riksdag. In the same series, a Supreme Court Justice, Nils Alexanderson, 
has written about a unique institution established in the middle of the 
18th century. This institution is the appointment by the Riksdag of 
special inspectors who continuously check civil and military administrators. 

A Government investigating committee, the chairman of which was 
Professor Tingsten, in its report of 1941 made a detailed survey of the 
Swedish “Declaration of Rights” in the famous Section 16 of the first part 
of the Conslitution, originating in the provincial laws of the Middle Ages. 

In the report, the rights that by virtue of the Constitution or tradition 
belong to the citizen are analysed, and a survey of ancient and modern 
variations of rights in foreign countries is made. Similar problems have 
also been discussed from a strictly legal point of view in a work published 
by the constitutional law teachers, Erik Fahlbeck, Iialvar Sundberg and Stig 
Jagerskiold, entitled Medborgarriitt (The Citizen's Rights), 1947. 

Intensive study, on the other hand, has been devoted to the Swedish Party System 
party system, even if certain parts of this area are still “unmapped”. As a 
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rule the studies have referred to the period of the two chambers. Before 
this period (and this partly refers also to the first decade after the Riksdag 
reform) there was no party system in the modern sense except for the 
“Hats” and “Caps” of the Liberty Era, of which Lagkrroth and several 
historians have written. The first work on party problems was by Edvard 
Tiiermaenius in 1928, dealing with the first modern Riksdag party, the 
Agrarian Party Agrarian Party between 1867 1879, and its predecessor, the Estate of the 
Farmers, in an earlier period. Tiiermaenius continued research in this 
field in Riksdagsparticrna , (The parties of the Riksdag), a volume in 
Sveriges Riksdag , which is a survey and description of all parties from 
1867 to the beginning of the 1930’s. He has mainly used the historical 
method rather than the sociological one. From the latter point of view, 
however, his Svensk bondepolitik (Swedish Farmers in Politics) 1931, a 
collection of letters of farm politicians from the middle of the last century, 
is of great interest. Wahlsthand in 1947 edited a large collection of 
Conservative Party documents relating to the foundation of the Conservative Party in 1904. 

Liberal Party H. R. Ronblom is the historian of the Liberal Party. The history of the 
new Farmers’ Party will soon become the subject of a doctoral thesis. The 
history of ideas and organizational problems provide the basis of all these 
Social Democratic works. More investigations have been made concerning the Social 
party Democratic Party than any other, although some of the studies are of a 
popular nature. Two doctoral theses have been devoted to the history of 
the party in the 1880’s and 1890’s and one by R. Edknman in 1946 has 
dealt with the history of the Social Democratic Riksdag group up to 1920. 
Tiiermaenius and IIAstad have written systematic accounts on the organi¬ 
zation of the Swedish party system in the 1930’s. 

The Press A comparatively neglected area has been that of research on problems 
of the press, in spite of the fact that Sweden has the oldest existing law 
on freedom of the press (dated at 1766). Everything indicates, however, 
that interest within the near future will be directed toward this important 
aspect of political science. It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the University of Gothenburg has taken the lead by organizing a special 
educational programme for journalists. As far as the law of freedom of the 
press is concerned there are a number of special investigations or popular 
writings by Hilding Eek, Ronbeom, Erik Faiilbeck and others, but there 
is as yet no standard text. The best work written about the freedom of 
the press is incorporated in government investigatory reports, especially 
in the report of 1917, which provided the basis for the Amendment to the 
Constitution on Freedom of the Press, preliminarily accepted by the 1918 
Riksdag. Political scientists have eagerly taken part in the debate on the 
restrictions on this freedom which were temporarily introduced in World 
War II. These restrictions gave rise to a major discussion on freedom 
of expression in a democracy. Closely related to the freedom of the press 
in Sweden is the principle of publicity, i.e. the constitutional right for 
every citizen, with certain legally defined exceptions, to obtain all the acts 
and documents on which the authorities have acted or which have been 
submitted to them. Professor Herijtz, probably more than anyone else, 
has taken part in the shaping of the present legislation, and the principle 
of publicity itself has been analysed from a historical and ideological 
point of view by Ragnar Simonsson in 1944. 

Public Swedish public administration is strongly organized and rests on very 
Administration old foundations. It offers a wide variety of opportunities for research. 

Some of them have been utilized by historians and students of adminis¬ 
trative law, but many remain for political scientists. Government 
administration in Sweden has a unique feature: the great numbers of 
agencies which are independent of the cabinet. Some of them are very 
old, one of them (kammarkollegiet) dates back 400 years. The organization 
and work of a number of these agencies have been described in historical 
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monographs in connection with jubilees. Elsewhere aspects of adminis¬ 
trative law have dominated, as in the most modern study, Herlitz’s Den 
svenska fQrvaltningens organisation (The Organization of Swedish Adminis¬ 
tration), latest edition, 1948. 

The number of research opportunities in the field of state administration Local government 
on the local level and communal self-government is also legion. In this 
field, too, the literature has largely been dominated by representatives of 
administrative law and by the report of Government investigatory com¬ 
mittees. A factor hampering investigation of these problems from a social 
and political point of view has been that the great number of adminis¬ 
trative units has made systematical investigations extremely costly and 
time-consuming. Olof Sorndal in 1937 wrote a thesis on Den Svenska 
Uinsstyrelsen (Swedish Provincial Administration) the organization of 
which was established in principle more than 300 years ago. Sixtcn 
Bjorkblom in 1912 wrote a representative dissertation on one of the 25 
provincial councils which have been in existence in their present form 
for more that 80 years. Hkrlitz has written a number of studies or essays 
dealing with city administration in Sweden a hundred years ago. The 
most important series of publications with regard to local self-government, 
however, are the journals of the associations of local government units. 

The authors of these journals are usually the experts employed by these 
associations, or persons actively engaged in local administration, and thus 
rarely political scientists. 

Modern foreign policy has had no clear position at Swedish universities. International 
Sometimes historians, sometimes political scientists have taken the relations 
initiative in this field of study. The ltiksdag in 1947 decided, however, 
to create chairs at the State Universities in modern political and social 
history, and it was especially pointed out in the Government proposal that 
their holders, to great advantage, might be appointed from the circle of 
political scientists. During Kjellen’s lime, foreign policy was regarded as 
on important part of political science and some dissertations in the field 
were then registered. After his death, there has only been one great study 
in foreign policy written by a political scientist. It was by the versatile 
Herbert Tinustfn who wrote Svensk utrikesdebatt mellan vtirldskrigen 

(Swedish Debate on Foreign Policy between the World Wars) 1944. But 
in the seminars theses on foreign policy arc very common, and many 
of the foremost observers on foreign policy in the daily press were educated 
as political scientists. As a matter of course the attempts at international 
organization are regarded as one of the central problems of political 

science. The League of Nations was often studied by Swedish political 
scientists in Geneva, although this interest weakened when the League 
lost its practical significance. Tingsten and Hp.ri.itz were contributors to 
the Government investigation concerning the obligations of Sweden as a 
member of the United Nations. The treatment of racial, religious and 
political minority problems must also be regarded as a central part of 
the subject. 

At the turn of the century, Swedish political science had a wide field. Geopolitics 

Rudolf Kjellen’s geo-politics looked upon political science as a com- Social Statistics 

bination of ethnography, sociology, economics and other disciplines. 

Pontus Fahlbeck made some statistical-sociological studies on, for instance, 
the demography of the nobility, and “estates and classes”. These works 
were partially the result of the contemporaneous union of political science 
and geography, or statistics. Twenty years ago, on the other hand, politi¬ 
cal scientists restricted their methods to the political and legal. In the 
last 10 to 15 years, however, sociological interest has been revived. 

Among the sociological problems studied by political scientists may be 
mentioned the correlation between parties and social groups. The pioneer 
in this field has been an autodidact, E. Thornberg, and nowadays election 
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statistics have been analysed from various aspects to find the foundation 
in various social groups of the party system and study problems of the 
formation of opinion. Among those who have worked with elected 
statistics, may be mentioned HAstad, in several minor investigations, but 
especially, Tingsten. The former is presently directing an investigation at the 
University of Stockholm in which the prognoses of the Swedish Gallup 
Institute are systematically analyzed in order to “map” the electorate for 
the elections of 1946 and 1948. The latter in the internationally known 
work, Political behaviour (written in English in 19.37) has made some very 
interesting comparative studies of elections in Sweden and in other coun¬ 
tries. Of great interest also are some joint studies conducted by Bruse- 
witz ten years ago, and dealing with such problems as the social com¬ 
position of the old four estates and of the modern chambers, and the social 
background of cabinet members in the Scandinavian countries. Further, 

Middle Class the problems of the so-called middle class in the 19lh century and at the 
present time have been discussed in studies by Holmberg and B. Beck¬ 
man, respectively. 

Groups Social security and similar policies have not yet given rise to dissertations 
and Organizations in political science, the subject, in Sweden, being treated chiefly by econ¬ 
omists. On the other hand, the study of organizations and groups has 
been of particular interest to political scientists. The beginning was 
made with some dissertations on the powerful labour movement, of which 
Jorgen Wfsterstahl’s Svensk fackforeningsrOrelse (The Swedish Labour 
Movement) has become a standard text. Docent Westkrstaiil together 
with Herbert Tingsten and John Lindgrkn has also written the history of 
the largest union, that of the workers in the mechanical engineering 
industries John Lindgrkn is at present writing a biography of the former 
Prime Minister, Per Albin Hansson. Recently, a doctoral thesis was 
written on the temperance movement by W. Joiianson. Gunnar Hkoksc.iier 
in 1941 began work on a book dealing with the great problems of Slaten 
och organisationerna (The State and the Private Organizations). Tn this 
study, he gives a picture both of the structure of the Swedish popular 
movements and of their influence on politics and administration. 

Brusewitz’s successor, Professor Arvid Hessikr, in a stimulating study, 
presented a historical expose of Staten och konsten (The Stale and Art) 1942, 
with the aim of illustrating the development of the old Rechtsslaat into 
tho new cultural state. Other similar investigations are to be expected, 
dealing with, i.a., the successive enlargement of the social duties of tho 
state, already a popular topic in periodicals. 

Comparative Until the turn of the century, Swedish political science devoted itself 
Institutions to the political institutions of foreign countries only to the extent neces¬ 
sary to provide handbooks in Swedish for undergraduate examinations. 
Kjellen pioneered in this field, although his interest was largely in foreign 
policy. Equally stimulating were Uexius' books on political ideas in the 
constitutional life in France and the growth of American presidential 
power, and the two volumes of former Prime Minister Staaff on democratic 
government in England, France, the United States, and Switzerland, 
published during World War I. The great interest in foreign constitutional 
and political problems which characterizes modern political science in 
Sweden dates from this time. The considerable number of studies on 
conditions in foreign countries in Swedish would be even greater had it 
not been for World War II and the earlier isolation policy of some 
countries. 

These works have usually been comparative or have aimed at giving 
surveys of foreign thinking and institutions for Scandinavian readers. It 
has been mentioned previously that comprehensive comparative studies 
have been made on the treatment of foreign policy questions in various 
parliaments, studies of declarations of rights, rules and procedures in 
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foreign parliaments, and foreign government systems in the 14th century, 
to name only a few. The following comparative studies should also be Tingsten 
mentioned. In 1933, Tingsten ’s giant work on Dcmolcratiens seger och kris 
(The Victory and Crisis of Democracy) was published. It gives an analysis 
and description of the history of political ideas, constitutional law and 
politics in most countries, especially the Great Powers. (For the smaller 
states the study begins with 1880). As far as is known, there is no 
similar work in any other language. The book has been translated into 
French. The same author, in the 1920’s, wrote two hooks analysing the 
system of delegation of powers by legislatures, especially from a legal point 
of view. They dealt primarily with the expansion of government powers 
in Switzerland, France, Belgium, Germany, England and the United States. 

When the question of Scandinavian federation began to bo discussed in 
Sweden during World War II, Tingsten wrote a book on federalism, 

Samtidens ftirbnndsstater (Contemporary Federal Slates), 1942. At about 
the same time Hessler and Brita Skottsekrg wrote Fiiibundsstatens 
bejogenheter (The Powers of Federal Governments) 1943. Tingsten in 
1934, commissioned by the Government, made an investigation of the 
parliamentary agenda system, the function and significance of which in a 
number of countries was critically analysed. (Tingsten advised against the 
introduction of this institution in Sweden). Similarly commissioned, 

IUstad in 1947 directed a comprehensive investigation of parliamentary HAstad 
rules and procedures in 12 countries, especially the Great Powers, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union, and the Scandinavian countries. In 1938, G. G 
Widell, in a doctoral dissertation, made a comparative analysis of Staten Widell 
och partilivet (The State and the Parties) wherein government measures 
regulating the parly system were especially investigated. Brijsewitz in 
the 1920’s wrote some well-known treatises (some translated into German) 
on the Weimar Constitution and the Pilsudski regime in Poland. Georg 
Andren has written a grammar of parliamentarism from a typological point Andren 
of view. The constitutional history and the constitutional institutions of 
the Scandinavian countries from a comparative point of view have been 
analysed by TTkrlitz and Lagerrotii, by the latter in the Nordens kullurarv iierlitz, Lagerroth 
(The Cultural Heritage of Scandinavia) 1945. A Swedish economist, 

J. Aivehman provoked a lively political science debate by his book, Akerman 
Ekonomisld skeende och poliiiska fortindringar (Economic Development and 
Political Changes), 1945, in which he correlated economic indices and 
election results in England, the United Slates, Germany and Sweden. 

In the beginning of the 1920’s, great interest was taken in the institution The Referendum 
of referendum. Tingsten in his doctoral thesis made a comprehensive 
investigation of the institutions of referendum, popular initiative and recall 
in the United States. Bnusiswriz made a comparative study of consultative 
popular voting and also wrote a monograph on the use of referendum in 
Switzerland. Minor investigations were also carried out concerning this 
institution in other countries, such as Australia. It seems probable that 
political science will soon again be called upon to study the experiences of 
the last 25 years in referendum countries since the Riksdag has again asked 
for an investigation concerning this institution. 

A number of monographs have dealt with particular foreign countries, Monographs 
principally England. Gunaar Hecksciier’s Parlamcntarisrn och demokrati England and 
i England (Parliamentary Government and Democracy in England), 1937, the British Empire 
gives a survey of conditions in that country, as does Hessler’s Engclskt 
statsliv (English Constitutional Government), 1940. Special periods of 
English Parliamentarism have been studied by Nils Andren in Den klassiska 
parlamenlarismens genombrott i England (The First Period of Classical 
Parliamentarisms in England), 1946—i.e., the England of 1830—and by 
Georg Andren in Parlamentarism och partier i England 1864-1852 (Par¬ 
liamentarism and Parties in England in 1846-1852), 1929, and Brusewitz 
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in Palmerston blir premidrminister, (Palmerston becomes Prime Minister), 
1944. Thermaenius. who had earlier written on the Royal Message opening 
the Riksdag in Sweden, has given a broad historical description of 
Adressdcbatten i underhuset (The Debate on the Crown Message in the House 
of Commons), 1942. Tn 1920, Knut Peterson, Chief Editor of a well- 
known Gothenburg newspaper, wrote a doctoral dissertation on the 
English Parliamentary committee system, and previously Professor Vare- 
nius had given a detailed account of the English budget system. Finally, 
Gunnar Heckscher has written a popular survey concerning the con¬ 
stitutional status of the British Empire. 

As far as Germany is concerned, Georg Andrkn in 1920 wrote a fascinat¬ 
ing doctoral dissertation on Federalismcn i den tyska riksorganisationen 
(Federalism in Germany), 1871-1914. Erik Arrhkn in 1929, wrote his 
thesis on Orn lyska parlamentarismens uLveckling under kcjsardtime och 
republik (The development of German Parliamentarism under the Kaiser 
and the Weimar Republic), and later followed his work up to Hitler's 
“Machtuebernahme”. In another doctoral thesis, by Lars Frykholm, 
Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution, the so-called dictatorship article, 
was analysed from a political and constitutional point of view. Tincsten, 
in a series of monographs and essays, directed his unrelenting criticism 
against Mussolini’s Italy, Hitler’s Germany, and other dictatorships, most 
systematically in his book Frdn parlamentarism till diktatur i Ilalien, 
(From Parliamentarism to Dictatorship in Italy), also in a Dutch edition, 
19.10. In this connection, Tincsten’s critical analysis of anti-intellectualism 
in The Victory and Crisis of Democracy , may also be mentioned. 

Intermittently the political life of Ihc United Stales has been treated by 
the prolific Herbert Tincsten on the basis of several study trips. Apart 
from the referendum investigation, his Arnerikansk demokrali (American 
Democracy), 1929, and Problem i U.S.A. (Problems in the United States), 
1948, should be mentioned, Gunnar Heckscher, loo, after study trips has 
produced smaller monographs on the United States. In 1938, Ragnar 
Stmonsson wrote an important dissertation on Millerands presidentur (The 
Presidency of Millerand); Tincsten in The Victory and Crisis of Democracy 
has made a magnificent analysis of the political system of the Third 
Republic in France. Brita Skottsbkro, in 1937, wrote her dissertation on 
Den tisterrcichisch Parlamcntarismus (Parliamentarism in Austria) written 
in German, which goes as far hack as 1848. Arne Njornberc has given 
an expos<$ of Parlamentarismens utveckling i Norge after 1905 , (The Develop¬ 
ment of Parliamentarism in Norway after 1905). Carl-Henrik Hojer has 
written Le Regime parlementaire beige de 1918 h 19J t 0 (Parliamentarism 
in Belgium from 1918 to 1910), 1946, in French, and Elis HAstad published 
in 1936 a giant dissertation, entitled Regeringsstitlet i den schiveiziska 
demokratien (Constitutional Government in the Swiss Democracy.) The 
problems of India and the Baltic Republics have been treated especially 
by Gustaf Olsson and Elis HAstad, respectively. Most of these dissertations 
and studies have dealt with problems of cabinet government and have been 
more or less related to corresponding investigations of Swedish conditions. 
The majority of them have been written by members of the Brusewitz- 
Uppsala School. 

It should be emphasized that almost all of these works on foreign 
countries are the result of intensive studies in the countries concerned, 
and many of them have utilized primary source materials which had not 
before been used for scientific purposes. In many cases there are no 
corresponding works even in the countries with which they deal. As a 
rule, topics have been selected with a pragmatic aim to give broad surveys, 
whereby knowledge of political life and institutions abroad could be spread 
to the Swedish public. Presently a number of similar studies are going 
on, usually concerning the United States, England, France or Denmark. 
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Some Latin-American studies are also plannfed. The refugees in Sweden Exiled intellectuals 
during and after the war have added to this literature through their studies 
of political and constitutional developments in their native countries— 

Germany, Soviet Russia, the Baltic Republics, Czechoslovakia and the 
Balkans. Special notice in this connection should be given to the former 
German Reichstag member, Kurt Hfjnig’s great comparative work, Das 
Budget which has been planned to comprise ten volumes, and on which 
already ten years of intensive research has been spent. The first part of 
this work has recently been published. 

It has already been mentioned that political science and practical phi- Political theories 
losophy have shared interests in “allgemeine Staatslehre”, whereas research 
on modern ideologies has been made by political scientists exclusively. 

Rudolf Kjellen is the only Swede who, in modern times, has created an 
original concept of the state. His geo-politics is embodied in Staten som 
livsform (The State as a Way of Life), and especially in liis Stormaklcrna 
(The Great Powers), which were both translated into German. Although 
Kjellen had a great number of students, interest in his geo-politics died 
with him in 1922. Later on, study of geo-politics fell into disfavour, 
particularly because of its acceptance by the Nazis and the geo-political 
school of General Haushofer. Geo-politics as a principle of the state has 
been critically analysed in essays by Bhusewitz and Thkrmaenius. 

As far as “allgemeine Staatslehre” is concerned many scientists in the 
beginning of the century were greatly influenced by German thinking, 
especially by Georg Jellinek. From this period stems the historical and 
systematic work on Statslivet (The life of the State), vols. I and II, by 
Simon Boethius, then Skyttian professor at Uppsala, the historical parts 
of which are still used as texts. Rkxrjs studied past political thinking in 
Germany, his doctoral dissertation concerning Stahl, as did Georg Andrkn, 
who wrote Hnvudstrtimningar i tysk statsvetenskap under 1800-talet (Main 
Currents in German Political Science in the Nineteenth Century), 1928, and 
Erich Wittenberg, a former refugee who is trying to convey some of the 
traditions of German idealism to Sweden. The influence on Sweden of 
German philosophy in its golden era has also been investigated by Gunnar 
IlECkscnER in his previously mentioned Swedish Conservatism Before the 
Biksdag Deform, and in Hessler’s great work, Geijer som politiker (Geijer 
as a Politician) vols. I and IT, 1937, 1946. Gf.ijer and another great author, 

Tkgner, were the dominating cultural figures in the beginning of the 
19th century, and the former had great influence both as a conservative and 
later as a liberal. 

Professor Lager roth, among olher studies, has written Platons 
statsbegrepp (Plato’s Theory of the State), 1928, and an interesting analysis 
of formation of opinion in public life in Psykologisk vcrklighet och juridisk 
fiktion vid tilldmpningen av Sveriges grundlagar (Psychological Reality 
and Legal Fiction in the Application of Swedish Constitutional Law), 1925. 

Gustaf Olsson, in 1925, wrote his dissertation on Det slatsreaiistiska 
problemet med sdr ski Id lidnsyri tagen till den rdltefilosofiska skolan i 
Wien (The Realistic Concept of the State with Special Reference to the 
School of Legal Philosophy in Vienna). 

Professor Tingstkn from the 1930’s on, more than anyone else, has studied 
general theory of the state and ideological problems. His campaign 
against the ideology of dictatorships has already been mentioned. His 
Den svenska social demokratiens ideutveckling (The Ideological Develop¬ 
ment of the Swedish Social Democratic Party), vols. I and II, 1941, is 
a comprehensive analysis of the discussions of the political programmes 
within the 60-year-old Social Democratic Party. The introduction 
contains a critical analysis of Marxism as a scientific theory. In his study, 
ldekritik (Criticism of Ideas) he has discussed the ideology of syndicalism. 

Before leaving his chair at the University of Stockholm, Tingsten began a 
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series of works on ideologies in De konservativa idcerna (Conservative 
Ideas), a survey from Burke to Maurras. In his last book as a professor, 
Demokixttiens problem (The problems of Democracy) 1945, Tingstf.n gave 
a masterly review of the development of modern democracies, ending, in 
the main, by taking the position of IIaykk in the famous fight between 
Haykk and Laski. A great number of other less comprehensive contribu¬ 
tions to the debale on democracy and ideologies have been made in later 
years, but space does not allow of a detailed account here. 


Summary Swedish political science presently is working on a very wide front and 
is advancing rapidly, not least because of public support. Its methods and 
results arc comparatively unknown outside Scandinavia in spite of the fact 
that it has studied political life and institutions in many foreign countries 
and taken a lively part in the debate on universal ideas. It is deeply 
regretted in Sweden that some of our best works dealing with foreign or 
ideological problems have not been published in English, French, or 
German, but the costs of translation have so far presented a great obstacle. 

Swedish constitutional life, which in many respects—with its ancient 
traditions and its continuity-—has a unique character, certainly also well 
deserves to be more generally known in other countries. Unfortunately, 
the best surveys on Sweden are printed only in Swedish, notably Hkreitz’s 
Crunddragen av del svenska slutsskickets historika ulveckling (Outlines 
of the Historical Development of Swedish Constitutional Government) 
2nd ed., 1917; Svenska statsrtittens grunder (The Principles of Swedish 
Constitutional Law), 191ti, and Den Svenska riksdagen under 500 c5r (The 
Swedish Riksdag in the Last 500 Years), 1935, written by Nils Eden— a 
former professor of history and prime minister. However, Hkreitz has 
written Sweden , A Modern Democracy on Ancient Foundations (in English) 
published by the University of Minnesota Press in 1939. The collection 
essays, Sweden, A Wartime Survey, 1942, and other manuals in foreign 
languages published by the Swedish Foreign Office also give a great deal 
of information of political science interest. 


University of Stockholm. 



Political Science in the Middle East 


by Georges A. Hetjse 


The name Middle East is used to designate an immense region extending 
from the 19th to the 75th degree of Longitude East, an area of more than 
six million square miles, that is, approximately the size of Europe. This 
region includes the Near East or Levant (Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, 
Israel, Arab Palestine and Iraq) and Cyprus; Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan; the Arabian peninsula with Saudi Arabia, Yemen and the 
Colony and lhe Protectorate of Aden; Turkey; Iran and Afghanistan. Here 
the climate gives the region the uniformity of which it was deprived by 
reason of its varied topography. 

The Middle East is inhabited by some eighty million persons; the average 
density of population is about thirteen per square mile. The Mediterra¬ 
nean, sub-Oriental, Anatolian, Turanian and Jndo-Afghan races predo¬ 
minate. The Indo-European group of languages is represented by the 
Iranian group, including Persian and Afghan or Pushtu; the Uralo-Altaic 
languages aie represented by the Altaic group, which includes Turkish; 
the Kamito-Semilic languages include Hebrew and Aiabic, with their 
numerous dialects. To these may be added the African languages, repre¬ 
sented by the Nilotic sub-groups. With the exception of Hebrew and 
Turkish, which has used Latin characters since 1928, all of these languages 
employ the Arabic alphabet. As for religion, with the exception of Cyprus 
(where 80% of the people are Greek Orthodox), Lebanon with its half- 
Christian population, and Israel, the population of the Middle East is 
94% Moslem. Just as the climate gives the region its physical unity, 
religion provides its moral unity. 1 2 


While contributions to political science remain relatively few in the 
Middle East, the range of subjects covered is no less extensive than in 
other areas. 

Among the general works may be mentioned Ahmad ’Atiyat Allah’s 
Political Dictionary*, 3 Cairo, 1941; Ahmad Wafik, Political Science *, 
Cairo, 1935; Girgis Raffah, Principles o/ Political Science*, Cairo; 'Arif 
AI-Khatib, The Science of Politics*, Damascus, 1926; and Ahmad Muham¬ 
mad Ibrahim, Political Science*, Cairo, 1933. The last three of these authors 
give a predominant place to economics. Initiation into Political Science, 
by L. Roth, Jerusalem, is the work of a professor of philosophy. 


1. Among the reference works dealing with the Middle East and the Moslem 
world, we note: L. Massignon, Annuaire du monde musulman, 3rd ed. 1929, Paris; 
Encyclopaedia of Isliim, London, 1911-1934; L. Skuv^get, Introduction d Vhistoire 
de VOrient musulman, Paris, 1944; another work to be consulted is The Middle 
East, 1948 , London, which contains, in addition, the elements of a Who’s Who. 
On Afghanistan, the first volume of a Bibliographic analytique, I, Works Published 
outside Afghanistan, has just been published (by M. Akram, Paris, 1949). For 
works written in Arabic, we must mention the very important bibliography prepared 
by an associate librarian of the National Library of Beirut, J. Dagheh, which 
unfortunately is not published. 

2. Works the titles of which are followed by an asterisk (*) are written in 
the national language of the country in which they are published. 
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Political Theory For the question of the rights of man, the works by K. Itani, Les dicla • 
and History of rations des droits de Vhomme dans les Constitutions rdcenles de VOricnt 
Political Ideas moyen, Paris, 1926, and Ra’if Khuri, The Bights of Man*, Beirut, 1937, 
arc worthy of consideration. Nationalism has been studied notably by 
Constantin Zuraik, Nationalism*, Cairo, 1939, and Ra’if Khuri, What You 
Should Know about Nationalism*, Cairo, 1941. On the subject of Arab 
nationalism, one can refer to G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, London, 

1938. Other works are, Contemporary Political Doctrines*, by Ali 
Adiiam, Cairo, 1943, and Socialism and Communism in Islam*, by 
Omar Abu A1-Nasr, Beirut, 1945. There has been particular interest in 
political theory in Turkey, notably in the works of Nihat Erim, Public Law*, 
Ankara, 1941; Uecai Galip Okandan, General Public Law*, Istanbul, 1947, 
and Muvaffak Akbay, Course in Public Law*, Ankara, 1948. It must be 
remembered that the field of public law is considerably broader in Turkey 
than it is in other countries; it includes not only political theory and the 
history of political ideas but also such subjects as trade unionism. 

For the history of political ideas, a field which suffers from an extreme 
scarcity of documents for many periods (Great Seljukid dynasty, Abbassid 
period, Sassanid Iraq, etc.), one can only refer once more to the wealth 
of material in the study by Sauvaget (op. cit.). 

Political For the constitution 3 and constitutional law of the Arab countries and 
institutions Iran, We note: Sultan Mohammed KiiAn, Constitution and Laws of Afgha¬ 
nistan, London, 1900; Yusuf Rizqllah Giianima, Interpretation of the Iraqi 
Constitution, Baghdad; Albert Shuqair, The Constitution of Egypt, etc.*, 
Cairo, 1924; E. Uabbvih, “Involution de l’idee constitutionnelle dans 
lTslam” in Annales de la EaculU de droit, No. 1, 1947, Beirut, and 
“L’etablissement du regime constitulionnel en Syrie et au Liban” in 
Revue dgyptienne du droit international, 1947; IIaliadt, History of the 
Constitution of Iran*. On parliament, see: Bushdi Ma’lup, The Ideal 
Parliament*, Beirut, 1943, and Ismael AI-Azhari. The Road Leading to 
Parliament*, Cairo 1944. On government, see: Majid Khadduri, The 
Government of *.Iraq, Jerusalem, 1944, and The Iraqui System of Govern¬ 
ment*, Baghdad, 1946; Muhammad Fuad Siiukri, The Egyptian Government 
of the Sudan*, Cairo, 1947; Fuad Hamzah, Saudi Arabia*, Mecca, 1355 A. H. 
For Arab adminislrali\e law, the woiks of Ilisan A1-Suarif and Fuad Shbat 
can be cited. 

On the Turkish constitution the work by A. Taiat, La Constitution 
iurque du 20 avril 1929, Chambery, 1935, is still very useful. Commentary 
on the amendment of the constitution in 1937 can be found in a study by 
Ali Fuad Ba$gil published in La vie juridique des peuples. Turquie, Paris 

1939. Recently, after the conferences at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, 
a multiple party system was introduced. Among the important works 
on constitutional law, we note IT. Nail Kubam, Course in Constitutional 
Law*, Istanbul, 1940; Ali Fuad Ba^gii., Course in Constitutional Law*. 
Istanbul, 1947; and Billon t Nuri Esrn, Course in Constitutional Law* 
Ankara, 1948. On Turkish administrative law, one can refer to the works 
by Siddik Sami Omar, ‘^’administration”, in La vie juridique des peuples. 
Turquie (op. cit.) and Administrative Law*, Istanbul, 1947; and 
Siiheip Derbil, Course in Administrative Law*, Ankara 1948. 


3. F. R. and P. Darestk, Les Constitutions moderncs, Paris, 1933, which treated 
the Middle East, has been made obsolete by the important volume by Helen Miller 
Dams, Constitutions, Etcctoral Laws, Treaties of States in the Near and Middle East, 
Durham, 1947; one can also refer to C. A. Hoopkr, The Constitutional Law of Iraq, 
Baghdad, 1928; Ph. Grousset, La Constitution libanaise du 23 mai 1926, thesis, 
Toulouse, 1928, etc. On political institutions, see Rondot, Les Institutions politiques 
du Liban, Paris, 1947; J. EstI:ve, Le Parlement et VEtat, Damas, 1941. On public 
law, add Elements de droit public, suivis d’une bibliographique mdthodique et d’un 
lexique franco-arabc, by P. Dudois-Ric.hard, E. Gordon and M. Mouskheu, Paris, 1937. 
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Also to be noted is Muhammad Seif Allah Rushdi, L'h6r6dit6 du trdne en 
Egypte contemporaine. Originc et Evolution, thesis, Paris, 1943, which 
is a good example of research into the history of political institutions. 

In addition to the work already cited, by Abu A1-Nasr, there is the Political parties 
History of Political Parties in Iran*, by Bahar, Teheran, 1943, and The 
Organization of Parties*, by Nehmeh Tabet, Beirut, 1948. 

The study of international law has been pursued, notably by Shukri Gar- International 
dahi, Le Mandat de la France en Syrie et au Liban, 1934; .Najib Al- relations 
Armanazi, LTslam et le Droit international; Ali Pacha Maher, Inter national 
Public Law*, 1923-1924; Mazaher, International Public Law*, Teheran. 

In Cyprus, Achille Emilianides has also pursued the study of international 
law. In Turkey the principal works in the field are those of Ccmil Bilsel, 

International Public Law*, Istanbul, 1940; and Zeki Mes’ut Alsan, Course 
in International Public Law*, Ankara, 1946. On international relations 
there is the work by Hassan Pacha Fahmi, Droits des nations, Cairo; that 
of Zeki Al-Badramani Sa’ud on The League of Nations*, Cairo, 1345 A. II.; 
and that by Mostafa Mesbah Zadeh of Iran, La Politique de I'lran dans la 
SocitM des Nations. Also to be noted is Muhammad Rifa’t, International 
Co-operation and the General Peace*, Cairo, 1945. 4 5 

There are some works which, although they do not specifically deal with Other work * 
political science, should be mentioned as complementary studies: on Syria 
and Lebanon, Hourani, Syria and Lebanon; a political essay, Oxford, 1945; 
on Iran, Haas, Iran, Oxford, 1945; on the Middle East in general, Hourani, 

Minorities in the Arab World, Oxford, 1947, and the important works of 
Alfred Bonn£, particularly State and Economics in the Middle East; a Society 
in Transition, London, 1948. The Plan de reconstruction de VEconomic liba- 
naise et de rdforme de VEtat, by G. Menassa, Beirut, 1948, is a good example 
of systematic work. Egypt, by Charles Issawi, Oxford, 1947, can also be 
mentioned. 

Finally, there are works of great value—like Du heurt d, Vharrnonie des 
droits by Tabbah, Paris 1936,—which deal largely with political science. 

In Afghanistan political science is taught at the Faculty of Political Science Teaching 
and Law (founded in 1938) of the University of Kabul. The course is and Research 
uniform during the first three years; during the last year the student Afghanistan 
may choose one of three options: law and administration, finance and 
economics, or diplomacy. The writing of a short thesis leads to the award 
of a diploma. * 

At Fuad I University in Cairo (founded in 1908) the teaching of political Egypt 
Science is done at the Faculty of Law and at the Faculty of Commerce. 

The principle courses are: international public law, constitutional law, 
international relations, diplomatic history, and theory of government. 

Advanced courses are given in contemporary international relations, com¬ 
parative constitutional law, Eastern political movements, and systems of 
government down through history. There arc usually about one hundred 
students enrolled. At Faruk I University in Alexandria (founded in 1942) 
courses in constitutional law, international law and economic science are 
given by the Faculty of Law. Al-Azhar University (founded in 970) has a 
faculty of Islamic jurisprudence. The French School of Law (Cairo) has 
also to be mentioned. Learned societies which have an interest in political 
science are the Egyptian Society of International Law at Alexandria and the 
Royal Society of Political Economy, Statistics and Legislation in Cairo. 

4. Professor H. K. Selim, who holds the chair in international relations at 
Fuad I University, has edited a work which is now in process of publication: 

International Political Relations in the Contemporary Period *. 

5. At tho request of Afghanistan, Unesco sent a mission in 1949 to study the 
over-all educational problems of that country. 
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Iraq Political science is taught at the Baghdad College of Law. In addition, 
the Higher Normal School gives a course in political science every two 
s years. 

Iran Political science is taught at the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Teheran (founded in 19.15). The principal courses are: international law, 
administrative law, the constitutions of neighbouring countries, economic 
science and international organizations. There is a special chair in compa¬ 
rative law. The history of Islamic law is taught at the Faculty of Theology. 

Israel The Hebrew University of Jerusalem (founded in 1918) teaches political 
science in its Faculty of the Humanities. The principal courses deal with 
international iclations and social philosophy. At Tel-Aviv there is a School 
of Law and Economics (founded in 1935) which gives certain courses rele¬ 
vant for political science. Education in this field is furthered by the 
Politeia series, odited by Professor L. Sciaky, which includes translations of 
works dealing with political and juridical thought. The Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research (Jaffa), has yet to be mentioned. 8 
Lebanon The Political Science Department of the American University at Beirut 
(founded In I860) gives courses in international law, Roman law, Majalla law, 
the elements of political science, political theory, the history of political 
ideas, public administration, comparative government, international rela¬ 
tions, parliamentary procedure, domestic politics, and modern European 
hisloiy (1789-1914). The Political Science Institute of St.Joseph’s Univeisity 
(founded in 1881) comprises two sections, a diplomatic and administrative 
section, and an economic and financial section. The diplomatic and admi¬ 
nistrative section is chiefly concerned with history and law. The history 
courses cover general political and diplomatic history from 1789 to the 
present day; ttie political and diplomatic history of the Ottoman Empire 
until 1919; political and diplomatic history of the countries which once 
constituted that Empire up to the present day; the history and civiti/ation 
of the countries of the Near East; the economic geography of the great 
powers and of the countries of the Levant. The law courses cover inter¬ 
national law; constitutional law; comparative; constitutional law; inter¬ 
national private law; general administrative law; the science of finance and 
finance legislation; the political, judicial and administrative organization of 
Lebanon and Syria; commercial law; maritime law; and customs legisla¬ 
tion. The economic section is based on the teaching of political economy. 
Moreover, political science will undoubtedly find a place in the curriculum of 
the new national university which is now being planned. The Lebanese 
Society of Political Economy in Beirut undertakes studies from time to 
time which are relevant in part for political science. There are several legal 
Anglo-Egyplian periodicals: the Annales dc la Faculty dc Droit , etc. 

Sudan The Gordon Memorial College at Khartum has a faculty of administration. 

Syria Political science is taught at the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Damascus (founded in 1924). 

Turkey Political science is taught principally by the School of the Political 
Sciences at Ankara (founded in 1856). After an entrance examination, 
students follow a four-year course at government expense, in return for 
which they agree to work for the government for a cctain number of years 
after their graduation. The principal courses arc: administrative law, 
constitutional law, international law, public law, public administration, 
diplomatic history, economics, social policy, sociology, and urban and social 
hygiene. There are five hundred students regulaily enrolled. At the 
University of Istanbul (founded in 1896) the Faculty of Economics has a 
chair for sociology and political science and a chair for sociology and 


6. Seo International Social Science Bulletin , II, Spring issue, 1950. Naturally 
it is still too soon to give anything like definitive information on Israel; the 
situation is the same for Arab Palestine. 
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social policy, administrative law, constitutional law and international law 
are taught by the Faculty of Law, as they are at the University of Ankara 
(founded in 1944); they are also taught at the Schools of Economics and 
Commercial Science in Istanbul and Smyrna. The Turkish Law 
Society has just completed a Dictionary of Legal Terminology *, which is 
based on the Vocabulaire furidique by Capitant, and which is of consider¬ 
able intciest for political scientists. 

Among the periodicals, which are very numerous, we note: Siyasal bit- 
giler okulu dergisi (llcvicw of the School of Ihe Political Sciences), quar¬ 
terly since 1944; Istanbul Hukuk Fakiiltesi dergisi (Istanbul Law School 
Review), quarterly since 1935; Ankara Hukuk Fakiiltesi dergisi (Ankara 
Law School Review), quarterly since 940; Istanbul Iklisat Fakiiltesi dergisi 
(Istanbul School of Economics Review), quarterly since 1940; liter ve 
beleyiveler dergisi (Review of Provincial and Municipal Administration), 
quarterly since 1945; Idare dergisi (Review of Administration), since 1929; 
Siyasi ilirnler meemuasi (Political Science Review), monthly since 1931. 
In addition there are: Insan haklari (Review of the Rights of Man), Ankara, 
since 1946 the official publication of the Association for the Protection of 
the Rights of Man; Iliir Fikirler (Free Ideas), Istanbul, monthly since 1947, 
the official publication of the Association of the Dissemination of Free 
Ideas. New developments in research can be expected after the constitution 
of a Turkish Political Science Association, which is to follow the creation 
of the International Political Science Association (Unesco, September 12-16, 
1949). 7 8 


While the historical, juridical and philosophical methods arc usually 
employed, it is nevertheless true that the use of the economic method 
(AI-Khatib, Ahmad Muhammad Ibrahim, (I. Raeeath) is developing 
rapidly. Vaiious reasons—notably certain foreign influences—can be 
offered as explanations, but one of the most significant reasons is Lhe 
urgent need for economic planning in the Arab world. In Turkey, on 
the other hand, the sociological method is used more and more frequently, 
particulaily by such writers as Ali Fuad Ba§gil and Nail Kubali. 

There is a conspicuous lack of works on political theory and on the 
history of jiolitical ideas and institutions, except for Turkey. As we have 
seen, this situation is party explained by the lack of documents, which is 
due to the nature of Moslem Law ( Chart ’a or Char’). 8 Among subjects 
most fiequently studied, international law seems to enjoy a privileged status, 
except in Turkey where it is public law which is the favourite. 

In spite of religious homogeneity, there can be no question of a uniform 
political science in the Middle East. The subject has developed differently 
in different countries and at different times. Between the Wahabbitc 
conservatism of Arabia and the extreme modernism of which the Republic 
of Turkey is a striking example, there extends a broad field cultivated 
mainly by the Salafiya in Egypt. Moreover, tendencies like Shiism, which 
supports the authority and divine infallibility of the Imam, and Sunnism, 
the church of Ijmll or of consensus arc irreducibly at variance. There are 
parallels between the political thought of different ethnic and religious 
groups (Turkey, Lebanon and Egypt have been strongly influenced by 
Western science), and there are differences springing from sectarian 
movements within a single country. Certain authors (Hassan Kabalan, for 
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7. Political science is riot taught in Saudi Arabia, Aden, Cynrus or Tranijordan. 

8. As the Law recognizes only the community of the faithful ( Umma ), it is 
totally unconcerned with specific cases which offer no precedent worthy of record 
in the Archives. These lacunae aro particularly noticeable in economic and social 
history. 
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The future 


example) insist that Islam must have its effect on political science, while 
others resort freely to Western thought. Nor can one afford to overlook 
pan-Islamic trends; wherever they exist, they have a profound influence on 
the concepts of nation, public administration, government and power. 
In spite of successive contrary trends of opinion, the over-all effect of 
recent political changes in the Middle East is far from negligible: adoption 
of parliamentary government (except in Yemen and Afghanistan), the 
institution of non-religious law for all matters except personal status 
(except in Arabia), recognition of trade union movements (in Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran, Syria and Transjordan) and even agitation in favour of women's 
suffrage. (Since 1934 Turkey has granted the right to vote and to be eligible 
for office regardless of sex.) 

In the transition period through which the Middle East is now passing, 
political science should play an important educational rdlc, and that un¬ 
doubtedly explains why teaching in this field is everywhere expanding. 
Until now, however, political science has been limited to the training of 
jurists and diplomats, economists and administrators, and the number of 
genuine political scientists is still far too small, even for the most urgent 
needs of the Arab, Iranian and Afghan states. The organization of research 
and the establishment of survey commissions would undoubtedly result in 
rapid improvement of the situation. • 


Paris. 


9. W> should like to express our thanks to Professor B. Tabbah of the St. Joseph 
University and to Professor Stefan S. Ronaht af the American University in Beirut 
for their most helpful reports , and to Professor Fethi Ckijkbas, Director of the School 
of the Political Sciences in Ankara , for his assistance in verifying and completing the 
data in this article which concerns Turkey. 



Political Science in Canada 


by Burton S. Keirstead and Frederick M. Watkins 


Political Science lias usually been associated with Economics in Canadian 
universities, frequently in a subordinate position, and in this association 
the peculiar nature of Canadian Political Science has been determined. The 
usual “department” in a Canadian university is the “Department of 
Economics and Political Science” and it is usually a partnership on any¬ 
thing but equal terms. The majority of the teaching members of the 
Department, and almost always its executive officer, are economists. The 
policy of the Department is made by economists, and economists also enjoy 
a higher prestige among the public, especially among the business com¬ 
munity. Thus the tendency has been for Economics to grow and develop, 
while Political Science has languished, starved for funds, lacking students, 
staff, and adequate library provision, and denied full and equal recognition 
in the curriculum. In some instances it is even true that a few courses 
in Political Science are taught, as a sort of side line, by economists, who 
appear to regard Polilics as something which has no particular method of 
its own and which can properly be offered to the weaker students—those 
who could not master the difficulties of Economics—by anyone with some 
intelligence and spare time. 

The reason for this association is to be found in the history of Canadian 
universities. The tradition of the Scottish “Moral Philosophy” was strong, 
and in most Canadian institutions this tradition meant that political eco¬ 
nomy, moral and political philosophy, were all taught by the same man. As 
the universities grew, and new staff was added, the tendency was not for 
further departmentalization, as in the physical sciences, but for specializa¬ 
tion within the department. Eventually, of course, the social sciences 
broke away from the tutelage of philosophy, but Economics and Political 
Science remained together. 

There was further good reason for this. The unique problems that con¬ 
fronted Canadian economists and political scientists were problems of public 
finance and commercial policy. Every question—the tariff, the subsidies 
to the provinces, the distribution and levying of taxes,—involved two 
aspects, economic feasability and the constitutional allocation of powers. 
The greatest single mass of Canadian political literature is built up around 
these questions, and it would be hard to say what of it is political science, 
and what political economy. Certainly the crowning document of this 
literature, “The Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations” was written by two political scientists, Dr. R. A. Mackay and 
Professor II. F. Angus. This Report illustrates the fruitfulness of the Cana¬ 
dian marriage of Economics and Political Science. It is one of the great 
State papers of our times, and is a definitive study of federal relations 
in Canada and of the economic and fiscal policies which have been developed 
to achieve a federal accommodation of the regional economic strains of the 
Canadian federation. 

Thus both the tradition in the universities and the pressing practical 
questions of the day combined to cement the partnership of the two disci¬ 
plines and to focus the attention of Canadian political scientists on the 
federal problem and especially the constitutional-fiscal aspects. This was in 
sharp contrast to what had happened in the United States, where the 
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revolutionary experiment in popular government had early drawn some 
of the ablest minds into speculation and theorizing about the nature of 
government. In Canada, which lacks a revolutionary tradition, speculation 
has never been encouraged, and speculation and theorizing about govern¬ 
ment have been regarded almost as bad form. Only in the speeches and 
writings of Joseph Howe, who led the almost revolutionary movement for 
responsible government in Nova Scotia, have we anything similar to the 
18th centuiy political writings of America. In Fiencli Canada, it is true, 
there has been some passionate pamphleteering and some political jour¬ 
nalism, as exemplified by Henri Bourassa, of inspired quality. But this 
can scarcely be thought of as objective, academic writing. 

The autonomy There were, of course, some exceptions, even in the period of greatest 
of political science preoccupation with fiscal problems, to the general emphasis. Profes¬ 
sor Watson of Queen’s University wrote a theoretical volume in the British 
neo-Hegelian tradition on The State in Peace and War , and Professor Lea¬ 
cock of McGill prepared a standard textbook, The Elements of Political 
Science. But for the most part it is only among contemporary political 
scientists that one finds a break from the tradition, an attention to problems 
of government and the application of a systematic technique of analysis 
to these problems. Professor MacKay’s study of the Canadian Senate, and 
Professor MacGregor Dawsons’s study of the Dominion Civil Service have 
been succeeded in very recent years by Mr. W. F. O 'Connors's distinguished 
analysis of the constitution, Professor Clokiks’s Canadian Government and 
Politics , Professor MacGregor Dawson’s Government of Canada and Profes¬ 
sor Coury’s comparative study of representative government. These 
books constitute, otic might say, the declaration of independence of Cana¬ 
dian political scientists. They point 1o a future in which political science in 
this country may hope to develop and flourish in its own right, and in which 
its piofessois will he pei feeling their own special techniques of analysis, 
applying them to a widening range of problems, and writing for a wider 
audience than in the past. Canada has, as a nation, been making some 
significant and original experiments in the processes of government and 
in the reconciliation of representative government and a partially con¬ 
trolled economy. The problems here involved are international in scope. 
It is natural and proper that Canadian scholars should be describing 
these experiments. It is far more important that they should be examining 
them critically, and so contributing to political theory. I think we can 
expect Canadian political scientists in the near future to give somewhat less 
attention to purely Canadian problems and somewhat more attention to 
problems of a general nature, moving away from the preoccupations of a 
colonial era, and taking a proper place in the general academic community 
of the western world. 

One further point remains to be made. Though the major contributions to 
the constitutional theory and practice of the British Commonwealth have 
been made by a Scottish Professor of Sanscrit, Canadian scholars have, of 
course, heen interested in the achievement of dominion status. Numerous 
articles and some books have been written on this subject, and on Canada’s 
growing r&le in the world. Professor MacKay, Professor Scott and Pro¬ 
fessor Dawson have all written studies in this field, and recently Profes- 
* sor Brady, of Toronto, has published what is regarded as the standard 

account of parliamentary government in the British dominions l . 

1. The following report was sent to Unesco by Professor MacGregor Dawson: 

The progress of research is obviously dependent to a very great degree upon 
the facilities for publication, and for a long period the lack of such a Canadian 
vehicle discouraged both research in political science and the presentation of 
material results. The little original work that was achieved was forced to seek 
an outlet in Canadian historical or legal journals, the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada, or in publications in other countries. The organization of 
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Considering the unusually close relations that have prevailed in Canada Method in 
between economics and political science, it would be natural to suppose that Economics and 
some fruitful integialion might have taken place between the methods ot Political Science 
the two disciplines. Surprisingly little has aclually been accomplished in 
this direction. Although scholars trained in both disciplines have often, 

4 

the Canadian Political Science Association (first established in 1913, lapsed after 
a year, and revived in 1930) which embraced political science, economics, and 
sociology, in 1930 was of notable assistance, for it promoted the presentation of 
papers at its annual meetings and gave these a limited publicity in its published 
Proceedings. In 1935 the Association founded the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, a quarterly devoted primarily to Canadian Studies in the 
Association’s special fields. The Journal’s contribution to the gtudy of political 
science, economics, and sociology in Canada has been, quite literally, beyond 
compulation. It has formed an invaluable centre for all scholars in these studies 
and has kept widely scattered readers informed of current developments; it has 
offered its pages for the publication of significant contributions; it has given 
entourjfcgoment to those who were beginning to evince an interest in these social 
sciences as well as those who were engaged in research. While the Journal has 
not restricted itself to Canadian writers or to Canadian material, it lias not un¬ 
naturally given these the preference, and it has therefore become the chief source 
of information on its selected subjects in so far as these relate to Canada. 

The following summary, although limited to information given in the Journal, 
can therefore be considered a fairly accurate gauge on these matters. 

The number of books published in Canada tin political science (including those 
in other fields which also ha\e a strong political flavour) has been very small 
—about sc\enty-fiv© of these being reviewed in the Journal in the past thirteen 
years. Even this includes a number of Government Reports (7%) (such as certain 
volumes produced under the Rowell-Sirois Commission) and hooks on international 
affairs (13%). Rooks on politics which related also to economics and public finance 
comprise 13% of the total, and those which related also to social and sociological 
studies a further 15%. Special studies of Canadian political topics comprise, about 
19%, although this percentage would be raised to 25% if the relevant Government 
Reports were included. British and Dominion governments and Commonwealth 
relations account for 11%; histoiies with definite political science, political philo¬ 
sophy, provincial and municipal governments, and political biographies make up 
the balance (17%). 

The distribution of the subject matter in the articles which have .appeared in 
the Journal over the same period gives results which are not very different from 
those iridiealed in the last paragraph. The chief topics discussed may be classified 
as follows: 

Number Percent ago 


General studies in Canadian government. 5 3 

Special studies in Canadian government (other than those listed 

below).28 14 

Dominion-provincial relations and federalism.26 13 

Provincial and municipal governments.20 11 

Political parties. 5 3 

Politics and economics (including public finance) . .... 31 16 

Politics and history .... . . . 5 3 

Politics and philosophy (including political theory).17 9 

Politics and social problems and sociology.23 12 

British Empire (Great Britain: 5; other Dominions: 9; Com¬ 
monwealth relations: 3).17 9 

Other governments. 6 3 

International affairs relating to Canada. 8 4 

*i9(f 100 

Administration (these are included among the other categories 
above and thus appear in the other totals).26 13 


While these articles should present a fair picture of the nature and general 
distribution of contributions to political science in Canada, it must bo remembered 
that this will be only partially true, for studies other than economics and sociology 
which may also bo related to politics. Thus very few articles appear above in the 
political-historical field, partly becauso they may have fitted primarily into the 
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as in the case of the dominion-provincial relations report, been able to 
make use of both in the analysis of a specific problem, the two streams have 
tended to flow side by side with little mutual interpenetration. In spite of 
their close association with economists, Canadian political scientists have 
shown no greater disposition than their colleagues elsewhere to emulate 
the analytical rigour and conceptual refinement of modern economic theo¬ 
rists. Canadian economists, including even those unhajjpy individuals who 
have been forced from time to time into the limbo of political-science 
teaching, have been no more tempted than other economists to contaminate 
the purity of their economic theory with a realistic appraisal of the political 
forces at woik in modern society. Theoretically the existence of joint 
depar linen Is in most Canadian universities should have provided an excellent 
opportunity for the offering of courses in public policy and other marginal 
fields, in which equal use could have been made of the resources of both 
disciplines. The extreme rarity of such offerings in Canadian university 
calendars is a sad reminder of the fact that marriages of convenience may 
require a very long run indeed before becoming fruitful. 


Foreign An unhappy mariiage is not always the fault of the married couple alone. 
influences Domineering families and solicitous friends are usually on hand to contri¬ 
bute to the discord. In the case of a country so small and, on the whole, 
so unaggressive intellectually as Canada, the influence of outside forces 
has been paiticularly peivasive. In the earlier and, to a large extent, for¬ 
mative years of the student’s life in a university, the direction and content 
of academic instruction are determined in large measure by the nature of 
the textbooks and other teaching materials available. In the textbook field, 
as in most other aspects of the publishing industry, Canadian firms have 
generally been unable, in the face of the handicap of a relatively small 
domestic market, to compete with their more fortunately placed British 
and American rivals. The result is that a large proportion of books used in 
Canadian universities were written for, and largely governed by needs of, 
British or American students. This is particularly true of the field of 
political science, which has never attracted enough attention, even at the 
elementary level, to furnish a particularly promising field of local publishing 
enterprise. Until very recently, the number of professors and graduate 
students in political science has been insufficient in any case to produce a 
considerable body of publishable writings. Political science teaching has 
generally depended, therefore, on the products of British and American 
scholarship, and most of the original Canadian work in the field has 
tended to follow the methods and preoccupations of political scientists in 
the other English-speaking countries, rather than to strike out on lines 
peculiarly its own. 


Legai.ism In view of the fact that the Canadian political science tradition derives 
ultimately from moral philosophy rather than from law, and that its 
closest present association is with economics, one might expect it to be 
relatively free from the obsessive legalism which characterizes the work 
of so many political scientists in countries which, like Germany or the 
United States, derived much of their original impetus for political studies 
from the field of jurisprudence. To some extent this expectation is ful¬ 
filled. In comparison at least with the United States, where the intricacy 


other given categories, and also because the Canadian Historical Review would 
also receive a substantial share of such material. Similarly, constitutional law is 
unrepresented because articles on this topic either have been classified as “Dominion- 
provincial relations and federalism” or have appeared in legal publications in 
Canada or elsewhere. 
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and importance of technical constitutional issues has led to a considerable 
emphasis on constitutional law, the political scientist in Canada receives 
little legal training. Courses in constitutional and international law, which 
loom so large in the political science curriculum of most American univer¬ 
sities, are normally left in Canada to faculties of law. This does not mean, 
however, that Canada has wholly escaped the blight of a legalistic approach 
to the problems of politics. In large introductory courses, and in specialized 
courses dealing with such subjects as local government or public adminis¬ 
tration, the use of British or American textbooks, frequently concerned 
rather with legal forms than with political realities, has given instruc¬ 
tion a decidedly legalistic colouring. The accidents of Canadian as of 
American history have been such, moreover, as to direct the attention of 
students largely to legal constitutional problems. The evolution toward 
independent statehood within the British Commonwealth of Nations; and 
the complex issues of dominions-provincial relations under a federal consti¬ 
tution, have been in the past the questions most immediately interesting to 
students of Canadian politics. Legal scholars, whose training and compe¬ 
tence lay rather in the field of law than in the field on the social sciences, 
have naturally played a large part in the study of these questions. Their 
influence has given a distinctly legalistic tone to many of the products 
of political-science scholarship in Canada. 


In Canada, however, just as in England and America, history has been even Prevalence 
more important than law in providing the basis for the academic disci- of the historical 
pline employed by most political scientists. The discovery and verification method 
of general laws of political behaviour are possible only on the basis of a 
wide and accurate acquaintance with the operation of actual political insti¬ 
tutions. Historical and descriptive studies of individual events arc the 
indispensable raw material for reliable generalizations. Since the investiga¬ 
tions of professional historians are not necessarily devoted to uncovering 
those facts in which political scientists are especially interested, political 
scientists everywhere have been forced to do a groat deal of work which is 
essentially historical in character. By tracing the origins and by describ¬ 
ing the current operations of particular administrative or political agencies, 
they are gradually building up a body of reliable information on the basis 
of which they hope to make increasingly sound generalizations concerning 
the political aspects of human behaviour. The adequacy of this preliminary 
historical work depends on the maintenance of those critical and docu¬ 
mentary standards which are the hallmark of modern hisloiical scholar¬ 
ship. Whether in the hands of historians or of political scientists, there¬ 
fore, a large part of contemporary work in political science derives its 
method from the discipline of history. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, a major part of the best work done in political 
science is of historical-descriptive character. Much of it is of the highest 
quality, and represents an important contribution, sometimes in quite 
unexpected fields, to the resources of world scholarship. Norman’s Japan’s 
Emergence as a Modern Stale , for example, has received wide recognition 
as one of the most considerable additions ever made to the slender shelf of 
useful studies on Far Eastern politics. The undeveloped state and meagre Lacunae 
resources of Canadian political science are reflected, however, in the rarity 
of such contributions. Since the first responsibility of political scientists is 
to make available the political experiences of their own countries to the 
world of international scholarship, it is natural and proper that Canadians 
should have devoted their main attention ot the description of Canadian 
institutions. Unfortunately the number of qualified and interested workers 
available has been insufficient to secure anything approaching adequate 
coverage even of this comparatively modest field. With regard to problems 
of Canadian national government and international relations, to which the 
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largest amount of attention has been devoted, the repertory of detailed 
historical and descriptive studies shows many serious gaps. Some of the 
blame for this must be ascribed to the weakness of Canadian historiography, 
which thus far has not succeeded in piorlucing adequate biographical and 
other studies of the careers of many of the leading, to say nothing of the 
lesser, Canadian statesmen. Tn other fields of investigation, which fall 
more exclusively within the province of political scientists, the situation is 
considerably worse. Apart from Professor Dawson’s book, practically nothing 
has been done to prepare the materials for a descriptive study of the Cana¬ 
dian public scivice. On such subjects as local government and party 
organization, adequate special studies are virtually non-existent. Pro¬ 
fessors Ci/ikie and Dawson, in their pioneering attempts to write general 
descriptive treatments of Canadian government and politics, were gravely 
handicapped, in many important sections of their work, by the absence 
of such preliminary studies. That difficulties of this sort should have arisen 
at so late a date is a reflection of the low estate of political science in 
Canada. 

If political science is to justify its existence as an independent disci¬ 
pline, however, legalistic and historical-descriptive studies are not enough. 
The ultimate purpose of such studies should be to provide the comparative 
materials on which to forge and sharpen conceptual tools suited to the 
general analysis of political behaviour. Even in countries like the United 
States, where political science is relatively well-established as an academic 
discipline, progress toward the goal of adequate theoretical analysis has 
been rather slow. It is not surprising to find, therefore, lliat Canadian 
political scientists, whose numbers thus far have been insufficient even 
for the collection of descriptive material on the government of their own 
country, have made few contributions lo the repertory of geneial political 
concepts. 


Teaching The curriculum of Canadian universities regularly includes one or more 
courses in political theory, and a cot tain amount of work in comparative 
government is usually given. Tn Canada, as elsewhere, these courses, 
when taught by exceptionally able instructors, provide an opportunity for 
introducing students lo the problems of theoretical analysis. But in the 
hands of aveiage political scientists using average textbooks, these courses 
amount to little more than a rapid survey of the history of political 
thought, or a perfunctory juxtaposition of descriptive accounts of several 
national governments. Few Canadian universities are in a position, even 
at the elementary level of instruction, to offer anything more in the way of 
training in systematic political science. 

During the past few years there have been some encouraging signs of 
improvement. British or American textbooks on comparative govern¬ 
ment, which give little or no attention to specifically Canadian experience, 
are not well suited to the purpose of introducing Canadian students to 
the problems of comparative political analysis. The recent publication of 
Professor Corry’s Democratic Government and Politics , which applies the 
comparative methods of men like Finer and Friedrich to Canadian as well 
as to British and American institutions, has done something to fill the need 
for more appropriate pedagogical material. In some sections, at least, 
of the general academic community there have also been signs of a growing 
awareness of the need for improvement in the quantity and quality of 
work in political science. This has already led, notably at McGill, to a 
considerable increase in the number of academic appointments to workers 
in this field. If the present trend continues, this traditionally anaemic 
branch of Canadian social science may ultimately succeed in acquiring a 
reasonable degree of health. 
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Extremely optimistic predictions, however, would be out of place at the Thf. Future 
present time. The profession has so long been undermanned, and the 
existing library and other facilities are so inadequate, that many years of 
determined and costly effort would be needed to raise political science to 
the level of the other social sciences in Canadian universities. At a time 
when the financial resources of most institutions of higher learning are being 
severely strained, it would be rash to predict that the requisite support 
will be forthcoming. If properly qualified students are lo be attracted to do 
advanced work in the field, the professional prospects of Canadian political 
scientists will have to be substantially improved. The scarcity of academic 
openings for political scientists in Canada, and the low value generally 
placed upon political science degrees for purposes of public or private 
employment, will long serve to discourage able students fiom specializing 
in this field. Of those who decide, moreover, to brave the dangers of pro¬ 
fessional insecurity, many of the better qualified will be attracted to the 
United Slates, where professional living-standards in general are higher, and 
where political scientists in particular enjoy the amenities of a relatively well- 
established profession. To overcome these inherited handicaps will be no 
easy task for the friends of Canadian political science. 

McGill University. 



Political Science in Poland 

by George S. Langrod 


INTRODUCTION 

Although studios concerning the political sciences, in the broad sense, 
appeared a very long time ago in Polish scientific literature 1 2 and although 
we already find in the xvmth century attempts at co-ordination in this 
field, 3 it is only in the xixth and xxlh centuries that they take a form 
conducive to genuine scientific analysis. 

The notable characteristics of Polish research in this field are the 
following: 

(a) A particularly extensive variety of ways of understanding the very 
nature of the political sciences from the point of view of their scientific 
classification. These result from the position of various groups of authors 
in relation to reality, from their concept of the nature and the objective of 
political science, from the methods applied, and from their capacity to 
distinguish the objective from the normative attitude. As a result it would 
be useless to try to find any uniformity in the treatment of this subject. 

(b) The tendency to take up problems not “from above’*, that is, by 
understanding politics theoretically in its entirety, but “from below”, 
taking account of the divisions which separate different fields of the 
political sciences. As a result the political sciences (in Polish terminology 
this expression exists only in the plural) are considered solely as a grouping 
of various bodies of knowledge, more or less co-ordinated, which together 
include the scientific field defined by the conference of experts in the 
political sciences which met at IJnesco on September 13 to 1G, 1918. 

(c) Very distinct manifestations of a general phenomenon which has 
the following two aspects: a progressive extension of scope of the concept 
of political science, and a differentiation into special fields which is caused 
by the increase in the duties of the modern state, and by social transfor¬ 
mations. 

As a result we are witnessing a great development of scientific thinking 
in the fields of social, economic, demographic, fiscal, administrative and 
agrarian politics, etc. At the same time, in proportion to the weakening 
of free competition and the introduction of long-range planning, we can 
observe the extension of the practical possibilities of politics. 

(d) From a methodological and terminological point of view, one must 
emphasize the considerable extent to which Polish research has dej^ended 
upon other, particularly German, scientific achievements. This influence, 
rather characteristic for the understanding of Polish scientific thinking— 
particularly that of the classical period—seems to he counter-balanced more 


1. For example: Ostroroc., Mormmentum pro comitiis generalibus regni sub rege 
Casimiro pro rei publicae ordinalionc congestion (circa 1477); FnYoz-MoimziswsKi, 
Dc repubhea emendanda (16th century); Orzegiiowski, Oratio ftcipublicae Polnae 
(16th century); Gornickt, The Way to complete Freedom (in Polish, 16th century); 
and many others. 

2. Bishop II. Stroynowski, professor at the University of "Wiino, The Science 

of Common Law, Politics , Political Economy and International Law (1785), in 
Polish, etc. 
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and more by that of other foreign scientific trends, particularly French and 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, account must be taken of these influences in studying 
Polish scientific achievements. 

(e) Certain Polish writers write occasionally in languages other than 
Polish, and their works—which are the product of Polish scientific 
thinking—enter Polish learning as a result of translations (often made by 
the writers themselves). Thus the sociologist Gumplowicz writes in 
German, the philosopher of law Pftrazycki in German and Russian, the 
anthropologist Malinowski in English, the historian and philosopher 
Klaczko in French, etc. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF TIIE DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE IN POLAND, ACCORDING TO THEIR NATURE 3 

Politics is frequently considered solely as an art, that is, as a form of 
human activity, individual or collective, which admits no possibility of 
objective determination. Methods employed by politics are not considered 
scientific, but are considered purely from the point of view of practical 
usefulness. 4 5 6 Rybarski,® for example, can be cited as representing this 
theory in Polish economic and sociological science. (“Politics in the art 
of governing, or of achieving the end”). This view considers politics 
rather as an artistic activity (as the historian and journalist Srokowski, 
after the example of Onciikn) than as a technical craft (example von 
Calker). This view conforms to the concept of “praxeology” (scientific 
theory of action and practical conduct) created by the philosopher 
Kotarbinski, 6 which denies the scientific character of all practical know¬ 
ledge, including politics. 


The Polish sociologist Ludwik Gumplowicz (1837-1909) 7 in his sociological 
studies of public law treats politics as an activity determined by natural 
laws. He sees in it a struggle—peaceful or not—between groups (partic¬ 
ularly to secure hegemony of governments), which derives its impetus 
from the irrational sphere of human nature and results from irreversible 
natural laws. In this understanding, politics is neither a science nor an 
art, but a mechanical activity: a fragment of the dynamic totality of a 
life regulated by natural taws. The result of this, for Gumplowicz, is that 
in politics individuals—even the most remarkable—have only an apparent 
influence, being in reality driven by social movements which originate in 
groups. 8 


3. For this classification we aro indebted to' the studies of the sociologist 
K. DonnowoLSKi. 

4. This point of view can be compared with the theses of the Sumner School 
in the United States. 

5. Roman Rybarski, professor at the University of Warsaw, Nation, Individual 
and Class, 1926. 

6. Tadeusz Kotarbinski, rector of the University of Lodz (among others, Elements 
of the Theory of Knowledge, Formal Logic and Scientific Methodology, 1929). 

7. Ludwik Gumplowicz, professor at the University of Graz, Styrie: Ausgewdhltc 
Werke, 6 voL, Innsbruck, 1926; particularly vol. I, Geschichte der Staatstheorien, 
part 14: “Politische Anthropologic”. In addition (in Polish): Is Politics a science? 
(Krakow, 1884); Sociology and Politics (trans. 1909); Social Philosophy (trans. 
1909). 

8. Gumplowicz, Social Philosophy, “In the same way, Newton and Copernicus 
could not modify the movements of the planets, though they perceived their 
pattern...”. 


Politics as an 
art 


The mechanistic 

(naturalistic) 

CONCEPTION 
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Political Science According to another group of authors, political science constitutes a 
as the science (the science of an art—after the example of pe Piloty) but it 
encyclopedic doesn’t possess its own area. This would be, then, an encyclopedic science 
knowledge bringing together in a coherent system the heterogeneous data concerning 
OF AN ART different aspects of activities either of the state or of other human groups. 

A great number of diverse problems would be included: theories of the 
state, international relations, administrative, economic, social, fiscal and 
cultural problems, the movement of population, etc. This viewpoint is 
represented in Poland by Uyciilinski 9 among others; in his studies con¬ 
cerning social problems, he treats political science as a collection of 
information of a political order, scientifically organized. The scientific 
nature of this discipline is not otherwise justified. 


Political Science According to this interpretation, political science is characterized I>y 
as a normative judgment of values, scientifically arrived at, which consists in the appraisal 
science of the value (ethical, utilitarian, etc.) of what exists. Thus in determin¬ 
ing objective norms, in order to fix, particularly, relations between the 
state and its citizens, objective and normative elements are confused. To 
satisfy certain needs of feelings, concrete form is attributed to complexes 
of ideas of formulating norms as to what ought to be. 10 In Poland, this 
theory is expressed by the economist W. Milewski, professor at the 
University of Krakow, who studies the question of what system 
of activity the state should choose in order that that system may be 
desirable or truly ideal. 


Political Science Political science contributes to the scientific knowledge of what exists In 
as the STUDY of reality in order to permit both direction in the choice between possible 
reality activities, and rational prediction. Related to the concepts of Aristotle, 
this interpretation uses the method of observation and comparison of the 
forces which act upon leality (for example, the ideological currents within 
social groups). By objective understanding of what is, one seeks to forsee 
what can be (for example, the results of elections) and as a result to 
formulaic data concerning the creation of w r hat should be. In Polish 
sociology, Mine. Zofia Daszyisska-Golinski 11 expresses this view. 


Political Science This conception adds to the preceding one a teleological element, for 
as tiie study of beyond the study of reality it determines, again scientifically, the means 
reality leading to the achievement of the proposed end. It is Konstanty Krzkcz- 
in relation kowski, 12 inspired by examples from the Menger school, ls who has pre- 
to ends sen ted this viewpoint in Poland. The field of political science is not 
(teleological limited by these authors to the scientific study of its subject, but it 
concept) includes as well consideration of the conscious tendency toward desired 
ends, for example, the changes in a given social structure which result 
from the influence of the activities of various social groups. Although 


9. St. Ryciilinski, Social Transformations in the United States under the Influence 
of Urbanism, 1938, anti Soeial Policy, 1938 (both in Polish). 

10. It is possible to compare this attitude to the view of W.B. Munhu in the 
United States. 

11. Zofia Daszyssk\-Gomnska, professor at the Freo University of Poland, at 
Warsaw: Social Politics, 1933; The Theoretical Bases of Social Politics in the 
xixth Century, 1906 (both in Polish). 

12. Konstanty Krzeczkowski, professor at the School of Commerce in Warsaw, 
Social Politics (posthumous work), 1947 (in Polish). 

13. This viewpoint corresponds notably to those of Ammon and Zwiedinbck- 
Sukplnuorst and of Catlin in the United States. 
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concrete ends belong to practice (execution) and not to science, this last 
study examines their meaning and value, establishes diagnostics, and 
formulates means to attain desired effects. However, involuntary activity, 
not moving toward any conscious end, cannot be taken into consideration, 
for it belongs to the same order of processes as spontaneous development. 

This movement introduces into science, then, the methodological element 
of finality, consisting in the elaboration and execution of plans and projects 
which represent the ideologies of various social groups, frequently conflict¬ 
ing. Objective reality is also submitted here to theoretical examination; 
however, this is done in order to learn the way to manipulate it into the 
desired pattern, and in order to create a theory of human activity tending 
to this end. We see then that the teleological method 14 considers the 
course of events and takes account of intentions. Rather than being 
content to describe actual facts, it leads toward the future. Rather than 
examining the laws which govern reality, it seeks to create a virtual reality. 
Rather than getting away from life by immobilizing it with the creation 
of abstract concepts and generalizations, it approaches the facts, in all their 
complexity, even those that general theory simplifies or passes over in 
silence. As a result political science, by developing projects (work ana¬ 
logous to that of an engineer), and by establishing diagnostics (work 
analogous to that of a doctor), is not content with theoretical contemplation 
but is intensely concerned with the satisfaction of given needs and with 
tho indication of paths which lead to this end. 


In Polish learning Petrazycki (1867-1931), jurist and philosopher, is the 
representative of this concept. 13 His rfllc in the sociology of law and, in 
particular, in the formation of a political science of law, scientifically 
understood (the theoretical justification of this science was in his eyes his 
most important work), has as yet been neither studied in its entirety nor 
evaluated as it deserves. 14 Studying the problems of the political science 
of law, Petrazycki gives a general theoretical justification which is of 
decisive importance for the understanding of the very essence of political 
science as a whole. 

For Petrazycki, political science constitutes a practical and teleological 
science of dual nature: on the one hand, a scientific elaboration and 
justification of the means of action for the planned construction of a new 
reality, and on the other a scientific elaboration and justification of the 
ends of politics. One uses advisedly the understanding of a given 
theoretical science to attain a socially desirable social conduct and to 
carry out social education in this sense. The ideal of such a teleological 
concept is, then, the creation of established, definitive sciences correspond¬ 
ing to each particular area of life, and the establishment of procedures for 
rational, educational influence. 

In the science of law, Petrazycki represents an idealistic neo-positivism, 
and he embodies in particular the following two points of view: Firstly he 
consistently maintains the rationalist method of using techniques 


14. This method is described in Polish philosophy by MAnnBimo and Morawski, 
professor at the University of Krakow. 

15. Leon Petrazycki, professor at the University of St. Petersburg and then 
Warsaw, vice-president of the International Institute of Sociology (Paris), Die 
Lehre vom Einkommen (1893-1895); and in Russian: Introduction to the Science 
of Law and Ethics (transl. into Polish, 1930); Outline oj the Philosophy of Law, 
1900; The Theory of Law and of the State Related to the Theory of Ethics, 1906- 
1908 (translated into Polish); The University and Science, 1907; The Social Ideal 
and the Rebirth of Natural Law, 1925 (in Polish). 

16. His theories are represented in the United States, more or less faithfully 
by Sorokin. 
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appropriate to the physical science in the social and moral realm; he uses 
experimentation and is opposed to the use of factors having to do with 
intuition or sentiment. 17 Secondly, he is equally opposed to the purely 
positivist doctrine based on interest. 18 Thus he revives the old natural 
law, hut in the form of a political science of law and not in the old 
form of arbitrary, a priori or metaphysical constructions. 

In his classification of the elements of human psychology, Peirazycki 
sees, in addition to understanding, feeling and will a moving factor (drive), 
that is, emotions of an elementary character, such as hunger, thirst, 
curiosity, etc. lie submits them to inductive analysis and includes them 
in his theory of the motivations of human activity. The variability of 
these emotions permits their transformation toward a determined end 
and, following a complex system of techniques, permits them to act 
indirectly on the masses. It is thus that Pktrazycm is led to formulate a 
theory of the processes of social adaptation. The actual development of 
social evolution is utilized knowingly to reinforce the unconscious, empirical 
processes of social and psychological adaptation which characterize a 
progressive evolution. As has been said, two facts have a considerable 
importance here; (a) the justification by ends (teleological) which 
rationally directs individual and mass activity (Petrazycki applies here 
the general principle of psychology according to which, when there is a 
contest of different interests concerning a given activity, there does not 
result a plurality hut, on the contrary, a struggle in which the stronger 
of these interests defeat and suppress the weaker); (b) teaching, that 
is, the organized peifecling of the psychology by the elimination of ten¬ 
dencies considered to he anti-social (from this come, for example, the 
postulations of the social functions of law). 19 Granting that each psycho¬ 
logical constraint created by the action of law in favour of a given activity 
presupposes a certain lack of adaptation of human nature, this constraint 
grows in proportion to the extension of that lack of adaptation (as a 
result of hereditary drives of an anti-social nature), and in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the achievement of programmes of education. For Petrazycki, 
the rule for the evolution of law is, then, the decrease in constraint of 
those drives which tend eventually to die out For him, an example is 
the tendency of certain branches of law to disappear, among others, 
penal law ) 

The sociological basis of Peirazycki’s concepts is the theory, already 
referred to, of the processes of social adaptation: the history of humanity 
passes, in the course of its development, through phases of evolution 
characterized by more and more perfect forms of human relations (progress 
by evolution). This process, positive for him, is then utilized to encourage 
the social and psychological processes of adaptation. Thus one accelerates 
and perfects the unconscious movement toward a determined end—and 
this is the task of politics as a psychological science. 


Attempts at a After the example of Edward Benes, Dobrowolski undertakes an attempt 
synthetic concept at synthetic interpretation of the nature of political science, basing his 
of position on a statement of the possible forms of a general classification. 20 
political science His concept relies at the same time on the now dominant tendency toward 


17. He differs here from Bergson, Schelleh and Mannheim, for example. 

18. This theory of von Ihering’s was all-powerful in Germany during the period 
of Pltrazvcki’s scientific activity. 

19. This postulate is analogous to the concepts of Durkheim in France and of 
Bronislaw Malinowski in England. 

20. Kazimicrz Dobrowolski, professor at the Jagelonian University of Krakow: 
see note 3, Studiet on the Formation of Popular Culture in the Carpathian , 1938. 
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a planned economy. According to him, political activity, which is at 
the same time the subject and the object, and which is conscious of its 
ends although frequently unconscious of its motivations, rests upon a 
study of the values in a given social environment. He indirates as point 
of depart ore the normative (axiological') point, that is, the determination 
of the general attitude toward reality. Political activity would have, 
then, an executive character, constituting the final link in the chain of 
evolution (achievement of well-being). 

Five points of view have a considerable importance for knowing reality: 

(a) The normative point of view: The interpretation of the meaning 
of life, of rules of conduct, of postulates, on a bio-psychological basis (con¬ 
ditions of economic, social and cultural existence) as well as on a basis of 
the mechanical creation and transformation of values in a given environ¬ 
ment. It is a question, then, of linking to political science the jirohlem 
of the values recognized in a determined society. These irrational values, 
dynamic and scientifically indeterminable, triumph in all conflict with 
reason, and political science can only discover the mechanism of their 
formation. The orientation of political science concerning social strata, the 
different professions, races, faiths, nationalities, etc. depends on the 
system of values of a given epoch, on the understanding of the meaning 
of life, the nature of man, and the relations of social groups. 

(b) The point of view of objective science: On a par with the collapse 
of metaphysical systems, with the development of technology and of the 
economy, with social discipline, the conditions of life are formed also on a 
scientific basis (knowledge, criticism of programmes, the organized develop¬ 
ment of means to a given end). Objective knowledge of reality is 
indispensable to political science because it alone gives a complete picture 
of the processes with which this science is concerned. To permit an 
understanding of its subject from several points of view, this science has, 
then, a political function to perform, since it tends—as theiapy in 
psychiatry —both to treat existing conditions and to study the motivating 
forces (those which are stable ns well as those acquired in the course of 
the processes of adaptation). 

(c) The scientific teleological point of view: The question here is of 
organizing techniques and means by classification according to their 
relation to reality: 


The Sciences 
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out a practical end 
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The function of the teleological sciences is to evaluate the possibilities 
for achieving a given plan, by taking account of concrete reality (geo¬ 
graphical, economic, technological, biological, psychological and cultural) 
and by using empirical procedures (experience); its objective is the 
creation of a system of methods (evaluating the usefulness, effectiveness 
and timing of voluntary as well as obligatory methods). 

( d ) The artistic point of view: Consists in the importance of vision in 
the development of a programme, the importance of creative Imagination, 
and the influence not only of real factors but also of imaginary ones. 
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(e) The synthetic point of view: understands the execution of a 
programme as the uniting of various talents and faculties into a synthesis. 
Psychic energy must be reinforced by organizational talents to carry out 
a decision. 

II. GENERAL SURVEY OF THE POLITICAL SCIENCES 
ACCORDING TO SUBJECT MATTER 

General remarks A general study of Polish scientific literature reveals a very evident 
tendency to conceive of political science in the broadest possible terms. 
Not content to follow the example of Wkber and to accentuate the element 
of power in politics (problems relating to its acquisition and organization), 
Polish thinkers have included (as Dobrowoi.ski has done) the entire range of 
the dynamic activities of the state, as well as those of other public organ¬ 
izations both within the state and beyond it. The science which studies 
international relations (a development and extension of the old science of 
international law) is particularly concerned with the latter, while the 
“science of Administration” (administrative policy) “Verwaltungslehre” 
deals with intra-state political institutions. The development of both 
these studies is considerable in Poland. 

In the political sciences, Poles have been particularly interested, since 
the middle of the 19th century, in studies in political history. This 
tendency can certainly be attributed to the special interest in everything 
which concerned preparations for the recovery of independence. As the 
situation permitted, this interest gradually extended farther and farther 
into other fields: economic independence, cultural unity, social progress, 
development of administrative decentralization (self government) as the 
basis and core of political independence, etc. Each of these developments 
created a basis for the corresponding department of the political sciences 
(economics and fiscal policy; demography, particularly concerning 
emigration and repatriation; educational policy; social policy; decentraliza¬ 
tion; “Kommunalpolitik”; etc.). After the recovery of independence, 
political literature was primarily concerned with problems posed by the 
needs of the construction of the new state (its constitutional and adminis¬ 
trative framework, its internal and foreign affairs, national and religious 
minorities, and the transformation of the old social, agrarian and industrial 
structure). All these problems were treated not only from a documentary 
and comparative but also from a polemical point of view. These factors 
exert a decisive influence in orienting the interest of writers in the field of 
the political sciences in Poland. 

In regard to subject matter, the following points should be emphasized: 

(a) The special interest devoted to social problems in a broad sense, 
that is, not only to the equitable distribution of social wealth, which is 
the principle concern of social policy, but particularly to special problems 
like social security, relief, protection of labour, movements of migration 
and internal colonization, the social basis of a planned economy, “municipal 
socialism” etc. 

(b) In the particularly important field of agrarian policy, the subjects 
treated include the transformation of the backward agrarian structure (by 
the creation of a reserve of lands to permit the creation of model farms, 
and by the different forms, voluntary or forced, of breaking up the great 
landed estates into small units), as well as the different developments and 
improvements, financing and all the agricultural measures which were 
necessary. 

(c) Work in the field of the political sciences seems to have had, in 
Poland, a very considerable practical influence on real life, and particularly 
on legislation. Poland is, according to the statistical data of the 
.I.L.B., one of the countries which, before 1939, was most advanced 
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in achieving the decisions and recommendations of the I.L.O. in 
the field of social policy. Poland is one of the four countries on the 
continent having a completely codified administrative procedure (general 
administrative procedure, penal administrative procedure, executive 
administration, fiscal procedure). Recent Polish codifications of civil law, 
in particular, reflect current scientific thinking in that field. Theories of 
self-government have a great influence in Poland on the practical develop¬ 
ment of decentralized organization in such a way as to suppress the 
movement—notorious in the times before 1918—to oppose the self- 
government (decentralization of power) of the state. One could multiply 
these examples in many areas of public life. Political science, scientifically 
understood, then, exercises a more important influence here than in other 
countries on the various areas of collective life; all of these legislative 
achievements were preceded by profound scientific studies. 

(d) Comparative studies are highly developed. The interest in com¬ 
parative law, in particular, should be emphasized. 

In considering typical works which deal with the different branches of 
political science in Poland, organized according to the definition of the 
various fields of investigation which make up this science as determined 
in September 1948 at Unesco, we note (among many others) the following: 


In this huge field the fruitful work of generations of historians, philoso- Political theory 
phers, jurists, men of letters and statesmen must be noted. Among a and the history 
long series of studies of different aspects of political theory in Poland, we of Political ideas 
will limit ourselves to mentioning here those writers who can be con¬ 
sidered particularly characteristic. 

The philosopher Karol Lirelt (On Civil Courage , 1873) and the historian Political theory in 
and man of letters Alcksander Swietochowski (Poltical Recommendations, the 19th century 
1882) were concerned with the study of democratic and liberal theories. 21 

The historian Joachim Lklkwel ( Poland , Her History and the Facts, 

20 vol. 1859) conducted a profound study of democratic and radical 
theories. 

The publicist and politician Stariislaw Worcell, in articles published 
between 1834 and 1857 in the Polish Democrat in London, and the historian 
Boleslaw Limanowski (The Nation and the State, 1906) studied socialist 
theories. 

The historian Jozef Szujski (Works, 5 vol. 1885-8); the literary historian 
and politician Stanislaw Tarnowski (Political Writers of the 16th Century, 

2 vol., 1886, etc.); the publicist and literary critic Julian Klaczko (Les 
soirees de Florence, in French; with Stanislaw Kozmian, On the Year 1663, 
in Polish) traced the evolution of conservative and liberal theories. 

The linguist Jan Batjdouin de Gortenay, in several publications concern- The 20th century 
ing social, moral and national problems; the journalist Konstanty Sro- 
kowski (The Ration of the Polish State, 1907); and the economist Adam 
Krzyzanowski (The 20th Century, 1946: Christian Political Morality, 1948) 
uphold democratic and liberal theories. 


21. In addition, the reader’s attention is called to the following earlier works: 
In the 15th century: Jan Ostrorog (see note 1, p. 178). 

In the 16th century: Andrzej Fbycz-Modhzi wski (see note 1, p. 178). Wawrzyniec 
Grzymala-Goslicm, De optimo senatore, 1568 (translated into English in 1598-1607- 
1773: The Accomplished Senator ); and Piotr Skarga-Paweski, Parliamentary Sermons, 
1597; 

In the 17th century: Samuel Przpkowski, Cogitationes sacrae, 1692; 

In the 18th century: the writers and statesmen, Stanislaw Konarski (Good 
Advice, 1762); Hugo Kollataj (Political Law of the Polish Nation , 1793); Stanislaw 
Staszyc (Warnings to Poland, 1790). 
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The sociologist Ludwik Krzywicki (The Individual and the Class, 1900; 
Primitive Society and its Vital Statistics, in English, etc.) treats democratic 
and radical theories. 

The sociologist and politician Kazimierz Krllks-Krauz ( Socialism and 
European Peace, 1903); the historian and politician Adam Prochnik, 
“Henryk Swoboda” (The Nostalgia of Democracy, 1937) and Felks Peri. (The 
History of Polish Socialism, 1922) study socialist theories. 22 

More recently (since 1944) we have the Marxist theoricians, jurists: 
SeiiAFF, Rozmaryn, Slanislaw Ehrlich, Konstanty Grzyhowski, and the his¬ 
torian K. Pi war sxv. 

The jurist and philosopher Wladyslaw Leopold Jaworski ( Draft of the 
Agrarian Code, 1928; Draft of the Constitution , 1929; Notes, 1929; etc.) 
and the jurist, bibliographer and politician Slanislaw Estreicheh (Legal 
Culture in Poland in the with Century, 1932) pursue the study of con¬ 
servative theories. 

The writer and politician Roman D mow ski (Works, 6 vol. 1937) and the 
economist and jurist Roman Ryiursm (see note 3, p. 179) study nationalist 
theories. 

Beyond this brief outline, we must also mention the following Polish 
politician theoreticians: the philosopher and mathematician Jozef-Maria 
Holms-Wivonsm (1778-1853), thinker and humanist (Apodictique, Prodrom, 
100 pp., in French); the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski (1884- 
1942), founder of the functional school in anthropology (among others: 
Human Nature, Culture and Freedom, 1942, translated from the English); 
the sociologist Ludwik Gumplowicz (see note 5, p. 179); the philosopher of 
law Leon Pktrazycki (see note 2, p. 178); and the sociologist Florian 
Znanikcki (The Cult of the Slate, 1930). 

History We note, among others, Maurycy Mochnacki (The Insurrection of the 
of Political ideas Polish Nation in 1830-1831, 1834); Walcrian Kai.inka (Poland, What She 
in the 19th century Was in the Past, 1848); Tadeusz Korzon (The Internal History of Poland 
under the Deign of Stanislas-Augusle, 1887); Michal Bobrzynsxi (Outline 
of the History'of Poland, 1887). 23 ' 

20th century We mention Stanislaw Kutr/fda (History of Institutions in Poland, 
4 vol., 1922); Oswald Balzkr (The Geneology of Piasl, Some Problems of 
Institutions, 1915); Szymon Askenazy (The Alliance of Poland and Prussia, 
1900; Prince Joseph Poniatowski) Wladyslaw Konupczynski (The History 
of Modern Poland, 1930). 


Political For general constitutional theory, we mention the general treatises by 
Institutions Waclaw Komarnicki (Wilno) 2t ; Antoni Pkrutiat Kowicz (Poznan); Zyg- 
The Constitution munt Gybichowski (Warsaw); Jaworski (Krakow) and Jozef Buzek (Lwow). 

For study of tbe various constitutions, we cite Jaworski (Krakow) 25 and 


22. We do not speak here of the work of the Marxist theoretician Marc.iilewski: 
since Marxist political thought in Poland is treated separately, in the article by 
Professors Adam Sciiafk and St. Enm.icu. 

23. For works concerning preceding centuries, see, for example: Siemienski, 
Polish Political Culture of the, xvit/i Century, 1932; Czubkk, Political Works of 
the First Interregnum, 1906; Brueckner, History of the Culture of Poland, 2 vol.' 
1931; Kot, The Poland of the Golden Age in the Face of Western Culture, 1932; 
IIanbei.rman, French Ideas and Political Mentality in Poland in the I9th Century, 
1927 (in French). 

24. The cities indicate the location of universities where these writers taught. 

25. See, in particular, the following collective works: Study of the Constitution 
of 1921, Our Constitution, 1922, and The Laws of the Polish State, all three edited 
by Jaworski; Dc Rcpublica emendanda (in Polish), 3922, edited by Kumaniecki, 
Constitutional Problems, edited by Rostworowski (Krakow), etc. 
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Mycielski (Wroclaw, 1946) for the constitution of 1921; Kumaniecki 
(Krakow) for the constitution of 1935; Rozmaryn (Warsaw), Lancrod (Kra¬ 
kow) 26 and Grzybowski (Krakow) for the “little” constitution of 1948. 

We note the general studies by Wasiutynski (Warsaw), Wereszczynski 
(Lwow), Kumaniecki (Krakow) 27 and Bioo (Wroclaw) 28 . 

For the theory of “self-government”, we cite Jaroszynski (Warsaw), 
Panejko (Wilno), 29 Bioo (Wroclaw), 30 Waciiholz (Krakow), 31 Kuzeckzkowski 
(see note 4, p. 179) and Dembinski. 32 For regionalism: Lancrod (Krakow) 33 ; 
for organization: IIausntr; 31 for the National Councils (since 1944): Sta- 
rosciak (Warsaw); 35 for administrative procedure (commentary and 
system); Pokrzywnicki, Supinski, Klonowiecki (Lublin), Iskrzon; for the 
history of administrative institutions in Poland: Koneczny (Wilno). 

For the general theory, w r e cite Jaworski (Krakow), 36 Hilahowic? (Free 
University, Warsaw), 37 Lancrod (Krakow') 36 Per eti atkowicz (Po/nan), 
Kasznica (Po/nan). 30 

Given the economic and geographical situation of the country, literature 
concerning stale functions in this field is particularly abundant. We will 
limit ourselves to noting several treatises by way of example. Raczynsxi 
(Lwow) 1930, Chklmonski (Wroclaw) 1948, for social law, Fkmoiikl 1933, 
Stefan Grzybowski (Krakow') 1917, for labour law” Szyszkowsm (1930), 
Bikgelkisi n (1932), for the study of public institutions; Krzeczkowski (1947), 
Srssi.E (1930), for social security; Zawadzhi (1935), for relief. For social 
politics, the reader can refer to page 180, footnotes 11 and 12; Jaworski (1925) 
who comments on the agrarian reform law of 1944, Kraus (1916 in French), 
Mintz (various lectures) for consideration of the industrial transformation 
(nationalizations); Oriowski (1917) and Brzezinski (1948) for planning; 
St: com ski (1948) etc. for investment policy. 

Politics and constitution: Konstanty Grzybowski (Krakow)—comparative 
studies of the modern democracies, 5 vol., 1946-8; Jedlicki (Krakow)— 
Great Britain; Lancrod (Krakow)—France; Stanislaw Ehrlich (Lodz)— 
U.S.S R.; Waciii.owski (Lwow) -U.S.A.; Grabowski (Krakow)—Brazil; etc. 
On administration: Kumaniecki and see note 38. On finances: Mlynarski 
(Krakow). 


One can consult 1 Waciiuowski (Lwow, 1939), Z Gross (Krakow) and 
F. Gross (New York, 1933). 

Czapinski (1932) and Lancrod (1933 and 1939) have been concerned with 
the study of groups and associations. 

Wasiutynski (1929) and Starosciak (1947) are among those who have 


26. In French, 1947. 

27. See, in particular, the collective works on the whole of Polidi administrative 
law by Kumaniecki, Panejko and Wasiutynski (1929) and by Kumaniecki, I.ANC.non 
and Waiiuioi.z (1939). 

28. Collective work by Bico, Brzezinski, Hoi da, Juyoszynski, Lancrod, I.onc.<:itami>6 
and Zimmerman (begun in 1948). 

29. The Genesis and Basis of European Self-Government, 1934. 

30. Public Laiv Associations in Polish Law, 1928. 

31. The Life of Associations on a Sociological Basis, 1928. 

32. The character of Self-Government in Public Law, according to Dogmatic and 
Sociological Methods, 1934. 

33. Administrative Regionalism in Theory and in Life, 1932. 

34. The Organization of Governmental Administration, 1932. 

35. Starosciak and Biskupski, The National Councils, 1947. 

36. The Science of Administrative Law, General Problems, 1924. 

37. The Science of Administration, 1930. 

38. Institutions of Administrative Law, 1948 and 3949. 

39. See list of important monographs: note 13. 
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studied the participation of the citizen in the government and the adminis¬ 
tration. 40 

One can cite, notably, Jablonski (Academy of Political Sciences, Warsaw, 
1947). 


We note, among others, Ludwik Ehrlich (Krakow), 41 Kazimierz Grzybowski 
(Lwow) and Hubert (Wroclaw). 42 

J. Makowski (School of Commerce, Warsaw) 1924, and Wladyslaw 
Namysixrvski (Torun) 1948, notably, have studied these problems. 

The general theory of international law was the subject of a work by 
Ludwik Ennuicii (4th edition, 1948). 


III. SURVEY OF METHODS EMPLOYED 

The method which introduces juridical construction into the political 
sciences is represented by modern trends in the political science of law 
in various fields of juridical study, particularly in public law. In Poland, 
thinking generally follows the line indicated by Laband and by Otto Mayer 
in Germany (“juristische Mcthode”), which has replaced the descriptive 
method which is still used, for example, by Lorenz v. Stein in the field 
of Austrian adminislrativc law (“staatswissenschaftliche Methode”). 
Instead of pursuing merely systematic description, one tends to study 
juridical institutions, that is, the natural grouping of theoretical ideas, as 
the science of private law has done for 2,000 years. In Poland, this is the 
attitude represented by the entire modern science of public law. It is 
developing methodically and extending into fields where recently it had 
hardly been used at all, in proportion as the science in question embraces 
new territories (c.g., social rights, benefits, the protection of labour, 
reform of the agrarian structure, nationalization of key industries, etc.). 

This method generally tends to limit itself to a dogmatic study which, 
thorough as it may be, deliberately casts aside the phenomena of reality. 
As a result, in most cases in the field of juridical study one is limited to 
an analysis of positive norms, considered as ideal phenomena, which arc 
outside real life. Jurists in Poland, as everywhere, are inclined to limit 
the field of their observations to the exegesis of the operating legal texts, 
without taking the facts into consideration. This unilateral attitude in 
juridical study finds considerable support in the influence of the Viennese 
“normative” school of Hans Keisrn, represented in Poland, notably, by 
Jaworski and the school he founded at Krakow. lie also treats the state 
as a juridical entity; places norms and their hierarchy (“dynamische 
Reclitslehre”) at the base of his philosopliico-juridical concepts; separates 
from law all fictions (personal, moral, subjective, interpretative) and treats 
them exclusively as auxiliary and provisional constructions. 

However, the unfortunate results of a strict limitation of juridical studies 
in particular, and political studies in general, to a formal, normative 
analysis have led the partisans of the Kelsen school themselves to basic 
methodological correctives for the juridical method. 43 The jurist tends 
more and more to pass beyond the narrow limits of textual analysis, and 


40. On participation in government, see also works concerning political theory 
(democracy), and on participation in the administration, treatises on the institution 
of “National Council”. 

41. For example, Introduction to the Study of International Relations, 1947. 

42. For example, Outline of the Development of the Modern International Com¬ 
munity, 1947. 

43. See discussion at the plenary session of the Polish Institute of Public Law 
at Poznan, 1939 ( Annual of the Institute, 1938-1939). 
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this occurs not only in the study of juridical institutions as subjects for 
theoretical speculation, but also in order to compare the given juridical 
scheme with social and economic facts. Methodological monism, severely 
criticized by the partisans of the psychological school of Petrazycki, 44 
seems more and more condemned, to such an extent that any jurist is 
acutely aware of the moment when he stops talking about what exists in 
the world of norms (to comment, explain, interpret and systematize) and 
when he starts to be concerned with the social basis and to make value 
judgments. 45 

To characterize these methodological tendencies in a few words, one 
might risk the following diagnosis: political science, which owes a great 
deal to the methodological influence of the science <>f law, is now, in its 
turn, increasingly influencing the latter by suggesting the broadening and 
deepening of its field of study, and by transforming classical juridicil 
dogmatism. One can say without fear of exaggeration that the recent 
development of juridical methodology in Poland is clearly in the direction 
thus indicated. 


The attempt of Petrazycki to apply the psychological method to the politi- The psychological 
cal science's constitutes one of the interesting specific achievements in method 
Polish science, llis methodological position was the following: It is 
important to base studies in the political science of law on psychological 
deduction as the principle method, with experimental-inductive verification 
as a complementary method. The psychological basis allows an under¬ 
standing of the meaning of law and, in particular, allows the replacement 
of the superficial view (for example of InEnmo) of private interests of all 
sorts (financial and other) by an economic and social point of view, notably, 
hy unconscious psychological adaptation and I he development of law. 

Law is not, as Ihkrjnu maintained, the conscious creation of clever 
individuals furthering their own interests, but the result of an unconscious 
formation and a conscious psychological orientation. Petrazycki calls 
this politico-juridical method at once deductive and inductive because it 
consists in the verification of deductive juridico-political data by other 
elements (statistical among others). As a result of this method, juridical 
studies cease lo be purely dogmatic and are integrated into the vast realm 
of real facts, physical as well as psychic. We see then that Petrazycki’s 
methodological point of departure is the conclusion as to psychic effects 
(due to natural causes and to educational activity) which is to be drawn 
from the given psychological premises. These psychic effects ought to be 
the results of the juridical principles and institutions studied, or of the 
legislative techniques employed. 4 “ The objective of Petrazycki is the 
elevation of the humanistic disciplines to the rank of genuine science, and 
the methodological equating of thought with the techniques of the 
natural sciences. In creating these theories and notably, a number of 
original methodological constructions of his own, Petrazycki does not 
limit himself to applying the pure and simple psychological method, but 
basing his social theories on psychology and using psychological data, he 
introduces his own “supra-psychological” criteria, which were the results 


44. See Lande (Krakow), The Question of the Theory of Law, 1934; Seidler 
(Krakow), Reflections on the Constitutional Norm, 1947. 

45. See note 13, p. 180: Piretiatkowicz, Institutions of Public Law (pp. 98-101, 
148). 

46. This methodology of general political thoories, particularly as applied to 
humanistic efforts and as contributing to logic, is presented by Petrazycki in his 
Methodological Bases for the Theories of Law and of Ethics, as well as in his Social 
Ideal (1925, in Polish). For Petoazycki’s sociological system, see Lande: Leon 
Petrazycki, 1925 (p. 26 and after). 
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of his personal work in the field of theory of the structure of society (the 
social functions of motivations, secondary or independant). The methodo¬ 
logical theory of Petkazycki which deserves to be better known than it 
is at present, has thus the merit of allowing all of the political sciences to 
grasp the dynamic reality and to co-ordinate the juridical viewpoint with 
the sociological and psychological views. 


The sociological We have here independent of Pctrazycki’s methodology an important 
method basic principle for all study in the various areas of the political sciences. 
The representative of this method in the Polish science of social politics is 
Khzeczkowski (see p. 179, note 4) whose research is distinguished by the 
simultaneous use of sociological and historical methods. Referring to 
the classical thesis of Kart Mlnger on the subject of the tripartite division 
of scientific methods (methods of the theoretical sciences, historical method 
and teleological method) Khzlczkowski adopts the third of these as the 
methodological basis of research in the field of the political sciences in 
general. In opposing the advocates of the juridico-dogmatic method (in 
the area of “communal” politics, particularly on the subject of the 
character of the local community as a unit of territorial self-government), 
Krzi-g/.kowski emphasizes the necessity of approaching any political problem 
from the sociological point of view. The latter, by insisting on the social 
and economic functions of the community and by emphasizing their 
evolutionary character, permits an understanding of the question as a 
whole, which a purely juridical method, with its concepts of decentraliza¬ 
tion and “local government”, misses altogether. 

The merit of the efforts in question 47 —and in this connection one must 
recall the anthropological thesis of Dr. Mallnowsm— is of making clear the 
social basis, in the broad sense, of the political sciences. 


The historical Just as the method of the “Historical School of Law” in Germany in the 
method 19th century (Hugo, Swigny, Puchta) constituted a conservative and national 
methodological reaction against the concepts of the School of Natural Law, 
the historical method in the political sciences in Poland (and particularly 
in the. juridical sciences) is only a new reaction against the excesses of 
exogetic dogmatism. The representative of this method in juridical science 
is Kltkzkiu (see p. 179 note 4) and in social politics is Mrne. Daszynska- 
Golinska. 48 The following points should be emphasized. 1. While 
private law, as jus dispositivnm, being more stable and more completely 
codified, is constantly changing its contents in practical life, public law, 
as jus cogens , docs not permit the automatic adaptation of its content to 
the variable needs of society. As a result, if the historical method in the 
first of these fields tends to seize upon actual changes in society and make 
use of them in the work of codification, in the second field this method 
must endeavour to clarify the changes in existing law that are necessary, 
the historical method tends, then, to judge the value of previous law, 
to compare it with real life, and to draw practical conclusions for the 
future. 2. The historical method is particularly suited to the needs of 
all juridical politics since it permits a better understanding of the trends 
of the given period, study of their genesis, judgment of institutions, and 


47. See also, in the same connection, the studies by Demuinski in the field of 
theory of administrative decentralization. See p. 179 note 7. 

48. See p. 179 nolo 3. See also Lanur’s analysis of the historical method (The 
Sociology of Science, 1936) which rejects non-historical and anti-historical methods 
as methodological errors, and contrasts the practice of exposition and reporting to 
that of submitting the whole history of theories to its social basis. 
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differentiation between the slogans of the day and long range developments. 
3. Public law in general, and constitutional law in particular, are charac¬ 
terized by a fundamental cohesion of their rules, in spite of an apparent 
chaotic diversity. This cohesion corresponds to the essential unity of 
public life in all its manifestations. For, to achieve the norms prescribed 
in existing law, it seems essential to grasp the intention of the legislator, 
and in any case, not to be satisfied with a simple interpretation of them; 
but how often is this done ? However, one forgets that in all public law 
this approach is only applicable with difficulty, given the fact that it is 
impossible to transform by interpretation the whole given public system, 
of which the interpreted rule forms an integral part, and the rigidity of 
lules of public law. 4. Beyond the juridical science^, all political science, 
properly speaking (for example, the science of administration, fiscal 
science, etc.) is historico-tcleological by definition, since it both examines 
the forces which create and transform the rules, and draws conclusions 
about them for the future. 

In most cases the historical method is combined with oilier scientific 
methods. 


The comparative method constitutes an important methodological comple- The comparative 
ment which has its own indispensable place in the field of advanced method 
juridical studies. As representatives of this method in Polish scientific 
thought, we note: Ludwik Ehrlich (Krakow) 49 and Kumaniecki (Krakow) 
in the field of public law, and Zoll (Krakow) and Stanislaw Wrorli/wski 
(Krakow) in private law. This methodological trend (corresponding, in 
space, to the function of the historical method in time) provides a method 
which almost has to be used in conjunction with one of the others. Its 
usefulness in the field of the political sciences is obvious, and it is coming 
into greater and greater use. It involves, notably: 1. Comparison not of 
single norms and laws but of politico-juridical systems, institutions and 
their actual function as it evolves; 2. Comparison of the theoretical 
doctrines and background of each system in order to understand trends 
in literature, the influence of national temperament, and the rdle of dif¬ 
ferent sources of law; 3. Study of the possibilities of eventual transplant- 
well as the unification, at a certain stage of maturity, of a procedure 
which is common to a sufficient number of countries; 4. Explanation of 
the terminology and the limits of various sciences in different countries; fl0 
5. Detemiination of the major legislative trends of a given period and 
the general principles of law. 

One must differentiate, for example, the historical method of studying 
contemporary institutions which employs, in its analysis, a comparison 
with the past; one must also grasp the difference between the comparative 
method and a fragmentary illustration which compares the forms of one 
institution in various countries in the course of a study which is primarily 
limited to a given country. In these two cases we have genuine and 
distinct scientific methods as such (“an sich”), which are extensively used 
in the Polish political sciences, and the second of which has certainly not 
yet reached the peak of its development. 

I refer the reader to the study by the specialists on this problem, The Dialectical 
Messrs. Schakf and Ehrlich (see pp. 327-336). Method 


49. See p. 179 note 4. 

60. For example, L. Euhlich notes that in Germany a great many monographs 
which were considered juridical actually belonged, in terms of content, to the 
field of social philosophy or of politics. In the United States, for example, the 
same monographs are considered to belong to political science (ibid.). 
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The institutional The institutional method employs different concepts, and one must, first 
method of all, take note of a certain confusion in terminology on this subject. 

On the one hand, after the Anglo-Saxon examples, one understands here 
the consideration of problems from the point of view of institutions and 
matters concerned with their functioning. But, in admitting this thesis, 
one still achieves scientific research based on rather diverse methodological 
premises. One can cite, for example, the divergences of views concerning 
the use of inductive and deductive techniques—the advocates of mathemati¬ 
cal methods (statistical and economic) necessarily upholding the use of 
deduction while the advocates of philosophical concepts pronounce them¬ 
selves in favour of induction. 61 In this sense, the institutional method 
constitutes a basis of the greatest importance for scientific research and 
one that is generally accepted, though not a truly perfected method. 

On the other hand, after the example of the French institutionalism 
of Hauriou and his school (IIi:nard, Dksqueyrac, Dei/os), the institutional 
method is understood as the grouping of problems studied around 
institutional entities (“institutions”) newly created in the spirit of that 
school. 82 Thus, for example, in Poland, Jaworski creates the idea of 
“the agrarian enterprise”, which is purely institutionalist, and around 
it he builds the whole structure of his “Agrarian Code”; Zou, creates, 
on his part, an idea of “the commercial enterprise” which is the basis of 
the new Polish Commercial Code of 1934. The Polish law governing the 
nationalization of key industries in 1940 is constructed on the basic idea 
of “the enterprise”, the subject of nationalization. 53 These constructions 
constitute attempts to give legislative form to products of philosophico- 
juridical thinking which is organic and universal, not relative and in¬ 
dividualistic. 84 However, this is no longer a distinct method for studying 
political phenomena, although that would be a fruitful basis for future 
study. 

It is important to emphasize, in considering problems from the point of 
view of institutions, that more and more in Poland a separate treatment 
is given to questions of structure and political organization and the 
activity (functioning) of social organisms. Thus, for example, in adminis¬ 
trative law (domestic and comparative), this methodological separation is 
the basis for study of the whole subject. 68 It evaluates the great rOle, 
underestimated until now, of procedure in the field of public law, which 
has an obvious importance as well from a purely theoretical point of view 
(logical classification of the subject studied) as from a practical point of 
view. 


The integrated Here we have the effort of Dobrowolski 88 which consists in as 
method complete as possible a use of diverse sources and the applica¬ 
tion of many methods: historical, statistical, psychological, comparative, 
sociological, etc. Dobrowolski, to the end of attaining in this work an 
understanding of the totality of the problems studied, follows the 


51. Sec, for example, iho critique of induction written by Panhjko and Paczvnski 
on tho theory of self-government, which is based on the impossibility of a good 
a priori choico of subjects for observation (one can never study all subjects in 
order to be able to justify abstraction, and tho development of generalized ideas 
dovelops into a vicious circle. The deductive method is defended, notably, by Bigo). 

62. See, for example, Komarnicki (see p. 179 note 4). 

53. See, for example, HzKrKA, “The Subject - Enterprise of Nationalisation”, 
1948 (Polish Industrial Legislation). 

64. See jAwonsxi, note 11, p. 180. 

66. See Lanorod, note 13, p. 180 and Revue of Public Law, 4, 1948. 

66. See p. 178, note 1 and p. 179, note 4. 
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sociological-anthropological path of Bronislaw Malinowski. The latter 
setting aside historical factors in particular, is satisfied to apply his 
functional method, and he builds on that basis a theory of human nature. 
Dobrowolski attempts to go further. He tends to formulate two positions 
at the same time: one—of individualization, that' is, comprising and 
explaining concrele individual processes in time and space: the other— 
generalization, that is, deriving from concrete processes a general theory 
of processes in the given category. He classes causal factors in two 
categories: the first, extra-social (geographical, bio-psychic, demographic, 
psychic); the second, cultural (tochnolo.gical and economic). Each aspect 
of reality is treated here not separately but as a part of the whole. 


IV. THE POLITICAL SCIENCES AND THE HIERARCHY OF THE SCIENCES 

The polilical sciences are recognized by the sociology of science in Poland 57 
as the most propitious, in principle and in practise, for social analysis, 
equal in this respect with the theory of ethics. 

The study of the character of political science as practical knowledge and 
of its position, from a methodological point of view, in the hierarchy of 
the sciences in general, is the work of Kuzeczkowski (see p. 179, note 4). 
He emphasizes its potentialities for an independent scientific life and the 
development of its own theory. He states the general characteristics of the 
evolution of science from antiquity to modern times in terms of what has 
been the leading science: this has been, successively, mathematics, 
teleology, philosophy, literature, natural science and social science. The 
changes in the hierarchy are explained by the creation of new needs and 
new forms of social life, horn of practical needs and satisfied by the 
practical knowledge which precedes theoretical systems. At present the 
political sciences seem to take the lead as a result of their method, which 
is as well adapted to the development of thought as to the complications 
of the social structure. 


V. PROBLEMS OF TERMINOLOGY 

Polish terminology presents no special interest from a comparative point 
of view. For that reason, it is sufficient to make only a few general 
remarks: 

(a) In Polish science at present a rather marked effort is being made 
toward purification and unification of terminology, which is not without 
influence on legislation (codification of the entire Civil Code since 1915) ** 
and practical life in general. Those habits of current speech which are 
contrary to the terminological needs and achievements of science are being 
rejected. The great oiiginal work of Pjttrazycki should be emphasized in 
this connection. 

(b) The Poles tend to standardize the principle terms in the various 


57. Lanijk, in his Sociology of Law, 1936, compares and criticizes on the one 
hand tho German conception according to the principles of IIkgkt. and the Marxist 
school as well as the philosophy of Srnm.un and Mannukim, and on the other hand 
the concepts of Pktrazycki (the relating of scientific theses, in part of the field 
of the political sciences, with social reality; the method of realistic analysis of 
theories which is hased on the understanding of the nature and of the inter¬ 
relation of tho problems studied according to a basic psychological and social 
theory of progress). 

58. See, in the field of administrative law, for example. Institutions of Adminis¬ 
trative Law , p. 167 and after. 
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special br.'inches of the contemporary political sciences on a basis which 
goes beyond their ov\n language. 69 » 


VI. EDUCATION AND PERIODICALS 

The political sciences are taught as secondary subjects in all the advanced 
schools, for example, in polytechnic, agricultural and mining schools, etc. 
(chiefly in the form of an introduction to the studies of law in general, 
and of public law in particular). The political sciences play a decisive rAle 
in the education given in the advanced schools of Social Studies and the 
Faculties of Law of all the state and private universities. Finally, they 
constitute the entire programme of the State Academy of Political Sciences 
in Warsaw. 80 In addition, they are taught in various courses for all ranks 
of officials of the state and of local self-government (territorial and pro¬ 
fessional, etc.) in the specialized Schools of Law (training prosecutors), in 
administrative schools, economic schools, etc. In the entrance examinations 
and final examinations of all academic schools the political sciences (con¬ 
cerning contemporary Poland and the modern world) are required for all 
students. 

A great number of specialized periodicals are devoted to various aspects 
of the political sciences (among others: The International Review, in the 
field of international relations; The Administration Gazette and The 
Administrative Review , in the field of administrative problems; Planning , 
organ of the Central Planning Office; Economic Life, in the economic 
sphere; State and Law , in the general juridical field; The Social Security 
Review, in the field of social security; The National Council, concerning 
the participation of citizens in public administration on all levels; The 
Fiscal Periodical, in the fiscal field; The Social Guardian, in the field of 
social welfare; and many others). 

Several periodicals which arc' not being published at present: The juridical 
and Administrative Review (University of Lwow); Juridical and Economic 
Periodical (University of Krakow); Juridical, Economic and Social 


69. For example, Rafal Lemhin (Yale University) created the idea of “genocide”: 
Polish jurists and labour planners are creating a new discipline, “gosliology” (which 
includes the science of public administration and the scientific organization of 
work). Sec Institutions of Administrative Law, p. 141, etc. 

60. The Academy is divided into two faculties: A. Politico-social (First year: 
philosophy, introduction to law, science of Ihc state, public law, economic geography, 
history of the xixtli and xxlh centuries, history of social theories and social move¬ 
ments, economy of “pre-capitalist” sjslems, statistics, logic, languages: Russian 
and one Western language. Second year: capitalist economy, political economy 
ami organisation of the national economy, public finance, social politics, economic 
geography of Poland, and consular and diplomatic law. This training lasls four 
years: Ihc programme includes, among oilier things: 

(a) Politico-social facility: science of the state, general public law, political 
economy, economic geography, history of social theories and social movements, 
contemporary history, statistics, logic, public finance, social politics, economic law, 
administialive law and the science of administration, sociology, communal economy, 
technology and organization of work, economic and cultural protection of the 
worker, unions, technique of social work, demography, two languages: Russian 
and one Western language; 

(b) Consular-diplomatic faculty: in addition, international public law, econ¬ 
omics, international private law, international penal law, the international obliga¬ 
tions of Poland, international political and social organizations, organization of 
foreign state agencies, technique of diplomatic and consular service, propaganda, 
accounting, diplomatic history, international relations, languages. 

The School of Political Sciences of the University of Krakow will he open until 
I960. 
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Movement (University of Poznan), have for many years contributed 
importantly to the development of the science of comparative law in 
Poland. 

The Polish Institutes of Social Economy and of Social Problems, as well 
as the Polish Society of Social Politics (branch of the International Society 
for Social Progress), publish various series of monographs in the field of 
social politics. The Institute of International Affairs (Warsaw) and the 
Polish section of the International Law Association as well as the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences undertake similar work. 

Two complete “Encyclopedias of the Political Sciences** have been 
published (1924, edited by Cybiciiowski; 1939, edited by Reymann) . 

Finally, the relatively important rdle of various official groups in the 
development of the political sciences and of legislation in Poland should 
be noted (1919-1939: Codification Commission, Commission on Draft 
Legislation, Commission on the Nationalization of the Public Adminis¬ 
tration, various technical committees; after 1944: national councils, 
vaiious juridical and political commissions of a consultative or a deliberative 
character, etc.). 


University of Krakow. 



The Development of Political Science 
in the Argentine Republic 

by Skcundo V. Linahfs Quintana 


I. POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(General) 

Contents The earliest standard work of Argentine origin on political science is Dogma 
socialista first published in Montevideo (Uruguay) in 1839. With the 
exception of Chapter Thirteen by Juan Bautista Alberdi, the work was 
written by Esteban Ecuevirria and embodies in concise form the doctrine of 
the “Asociacion de Mayo”; the doctrine was the platform of the Revolution 
J. B. Alberdi of 1810, and had considerable influence on the Bases of Alberdi and the 
authors of the Argentine Constitution. 1 2 3 
In 1852 there was published in Valparaiso (Chile), the first edition of the 
Bases y puritos de partida para la organizacidn polilica de la Republica 
Argentina ; almost simultaneously another edition appeared in Buenos Aires, 
while a number of Argentine newspapers published extracts from it. 
Although Juan Bautista Alberdi had written it in rather less than a month, 
this small volume had an extraordinary influence on the framers of the 1853 
Constitution and is one of the most important works in the Argentine 
corpus of political science. Albirdi, who was rightly called “the father of 
the Argentine Constitution”, added to late editions of the book a draft 
Constitution, whose main lines were followed by the Constituent Congress 
of Santa F6. In addition to this major work Alberdi produced numerous 
other books on public law and political science. * 

D F. Sarmicnto \ further major contribution to the Argentine literature of political 
science was that of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. In 1850 he published 
Argirdpolis, written in his characteristically vigorous and argumentative 
style, setting out certain ideas which were reflected by the framers of the 
Constitution; in 1853 he produced a Commentary on the newly approved 
Constitution; of the vast body of his complete works much is concerned 
with political science. s 

F. Gonztilez In 1869 the Colombian scholar Florentino GonzXi.fz, who held the chair 
of Constitutional Law in the Faculty of Law of Buenos Aires, published 
his Lecciones de derecho constitucional, which were the first attempt 
made in the Argentine to develop a systematic course on this subject. 4 
J. M. Estrada On the strength of his brilliant Curso de derecho conslilucional , printed 
in 1877, and La polilica liberal bajo la tirania de Rosas, published in 1873, 
Jos6 Manuel Estrada is regarded as the founder of Argentine political 


1. Esteban Ecuk\f.ixiua, Dogma socialista, critical edition with biographical notes, 
with a foreword by Alberto Palcos (1940). 

2. Juan Bautista Alukiuji, Bases y pantos de partida para la orgamzacion politica 
de la liepublica Argentina, first edition, Valparaiso, 1852; Sistema economico y 
rcntistico de la Confederacion Argentina segan su ConsUtucion de 1853, Besancon, 
1853; Elementos de derecho publico provincial argentino, first edition, 1853; Est u- 
dios sobre la Constitucidn Argentina , first edition, 1853; Obras selcctas (1920). 

3. Domingo Faustino Sabmiknto, Argirdpolis (1850); Commentaries a la Consti- 
tucidn de 1853 (1853). Obras completes, 1858, 52 vol. 

4. Florentino Gonzalez, Lecciones de derecho constitucional (1869). 
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science. Of the two works named the latter is a profound and scholarly 
critique of Dogma socialista. 6 

In 1891 Professor Lucio V. Lopez published his Curso de Dcrccho consti- L. V. Lopez 
tncional 8 and four years later Professor Aristobulo Del Valle produced A. Del Valle 
Nocioncs de dcrccho constitucional. 1 

In 1907 8 Augustin De Vedia wrote the Constilucu 5n Argentina and A. De Vedia 
Perfecto Araya his Comentario a la Constitucion Argentina a year later. • p . Araya 

The contribution of Rodolfo Rivarola to constitutional and political R. Rivarola 
bibliography is of quite special importance; in addition he was the author 
of many important books and articles on several branches of legal science. 

In 1908 he published Del rdgimen jederativo al unilario , an interesting 
study in which he discussed the theory of the federalism, prophesied that 
Argentine federalism would pass away and argued the need for encouraging 
the evolution of a unitary State. In 1928 he published La Constitucion 
Argentina y sns principios de dtica politico , and in 1939 an excellent and 
most useful encyclopaedia of the Constitution without a rival in its own 
class in Argentine political literature. 19 In addition he was the founder 
and for some years Managing Editor of the Revista argenlijxa de ciencias 
politicos, which unhappily ceased publication a considerable time ago. 

Tn their day, the two volumes by Manuel Augusto Monies De Oc.\ 11 M. A. Montes 
Lecciones de derecho constitucional were a comprehensive resumd of their Da Oca 
subject and were frequently quoted by law courts, in the legislature, and 
in the universities. 

A further name which cannot be omitted from the summary of the J- v • Gonzdlez 
Argentine corpus of literature on political science is that of Joaquin V. 

GonzAlez, an outstanding jurist and public figure who was one of 
Argentina’s most eminent constitutional scholars. Ilis short Manual de la 
Constitucidn Argentina 12 published in 1897 as a textbook for the teaching 
of civics in secondary schools, is considered, even today, an essential work 
of reference in this field and is quoted from as a matter of course 
by later authors. 

In 1917 there was published the first instalment of a treatise on J. A. Gonzdlez 
constitutional law by Professor Juan A. GonzAlfz Calderon 13 who for many Calderdn 
years occupied that chair in the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata. 

His w'ork has become a classic and is regarded as the most important so 
far published in the Argentine Republic in the field of constitutional law. 

The doctrines it expounds have exercised a notable influence on the 
Administration, the universities and on other writers, and it can be 
asserted without exaggeration that this treatise maiked the beginning of a 
new era in Argentine political science. The three volumes of tire last 
edition of this work fall into three main parts. The first deals with the 
history and constitutional framework of the country; the second with the 
theory and jurisprudence of the constitution and the third with the inter¬ 
relationship between the provinces and the federal government. In addi¬ 
tion, the distinguished constitutional jurist in question is the author of 


5. Jost"; Manuel Estrada, Curso de derecho constitucional (1877); La politico liberal 
bajo la tirania dc Rosas (1873). 

6. Lueio V. Lopez, Curso de derecho constitucional (1891). 

7. Aristobulo Del Vali.b, Nocioncs de derecho constitucional (1895). 

8. Augustin De Vedia, La Constitucidn Argentina (1907). 

9. Perfecto Araya, Comentario a la Constitucion Argentina (1908). 

10. Rodolfo Rivarola, Del rigimen jederativo al unilario (1908); La Constitucidn 
Argentina y sus principios de idea politica (1928); Enciclopedia de la Constitucidn 
Argentina (1939). 

11. Manuel Augusto Montes Db Oca, Lecciones de derecho constitucional, first 
edition, Buenos-Aires, 1902-1903; Cuestioncs constitucionales (1899). 

12. Joaquin V. Gonzalez, Manual de la Constitucidn Argentina (1897). 

13. Juan A. Gonzalez Calderon, Derecho constitucional argenlino (1931). 
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other major works on the same subject and in 1943 published a Curso dc 
derecho constitutional which is a summary, brought up to date, of his 
earlier treatise. 14 

C. Sdnchez Carlos Sanchez Viamonte, who formerly occupied the chairs of History of 
Viamonte Political Institutions and Provincial and Municipal Public Law in the 
University of La Plata, has crowned a long and distinguished career as 
teacher and writer 15 by beginning the publication of a treatise on 
constitutional law which he indicates will consist of five volumes. Of these, 
the first only has appeared so far; it deals with the Constituent Power, from 
the following angles: primitive examples of constituent power, constituent 
power and the people; adoption or amendment of a Constitution and the 
Social Contract; constitutional aspirations and the will of the people; 
constituent power and sovereignty; political unity and the Federal State; 
the Argentine Federal State and the constituent power; constituent power 
and the rights of the individual; exercise of constituent power and the 
doctrine of the constituent power. The same author has published an 
excellent manual on the subject and an interesting study on dc facto 
governments. 

L. H. Longhi The present Professor of Constitutional Law in the University of La Plata, 
Luis R. Longiij, has begun the publication of a treatise on this subject, of 
which so far only the first volume has appeared, dealing with the genesis 
of constitutional law, constitutional history of the Argentine Republic and 
the supremacy and interpretation of the Constitution. 16 
S M Dana Montaflo An author who has published many books, monographs and articles on 
political science is Salvador M. Dana Montano. Outstanding among his 
works is his Principios dc derecho publico, in which he deals with the 
concept of public law, and the divisions into which it falls; the definition, 
object and evolution of constitutional law; the State, its objects and 
identity; Procedure in direct government and dc facto governments. 17 

/). Antokolctz As its title indicates, Professor Daniel Aytokoi.etz’ treatise on constitutional 
and administrative law is a comprehensive outline of Argentine con¬ 
stitutional and administrative law designed for instructional purposes, 
having, in addition, some chapters on political law and constitutional 
history. 14 


14. Juan A. Gonzalez Calderon, Curso dc derecho constitutional (1913); El poder 
legislativo en los estatutos , reglamcntos y constitutiones de la Nacitin y las provincias 
(1909); Funcidn constitutional de los minislros (1911); La funcidn judicial en la Cons¬ 
titucidn Argentina (1911); Introducidn al derecho ptiblico provincial (1913); El 
poder de dcclarar la inconstitucionalidad dc las leyes (1914); Ciudadania y Naturali- 
zacidn (1916); Por la libertad y cl derecho (1921); Tres aAos en el Congreso (1926); 
Doctrina constitutional (1928); La pcrsonalidad histdrica y constitutional dc las 
provincias (1927); Reformat a la Constitucidn de la Provincia de Buenos Aires (1928); 
Las bases nccesarias y permanentes de la Constitucidn (1929); Estudios y dictdmencs 
en derecho publico (1937); Intruccidn civica (1928). 

15. Carlos Sanculz Yiamonte, Dcrcclxo politico (1925); El Habeas Corpus (1927); Ley 
martial y estndo dc sit to, Montevideo (1931); Ifacia uri nuevo derecho constitutional 
(1938); El problema conteinporanco dc la libertad (1915); Derecho constitutional, 
1945 (t. I.); Manual dc derecho constitutional (1944); Revolucidn v doctrina dc facto 
(1946). 

16. Luis H. Lo.ngiu, Derecho constitutional argentino v compatado, Buenos-Aircs, 
(19451, vol 1. 

17. Salvador M. Dana Montano, Principios dc derecho publico (1933-1934); La inter- 
venciun federal en las provincias (1926), Empristitos publicos provinciates y muni¬ 
cipals (1936); La libertad dc enscflanza, Santa F6, (1936); La legislacidn social, 
(1937); Las ideas politicos de Jos6 Manuel Estrada (1944); Las ideas politicos de Ber¬ 
nardino Rivadavia (1945); La produccidn national y la enseAanza del derecho piiblico 
en la Repilblica Argentina (1937); Introduccidn a la politico cientifica (1939). 

18. Daniel Amokoletz, Tratado dc derecho constitutional y administrate (1933). 
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The most recent comprehensive publication in the field of Argentine Government and 
political science is the writer’s own work Gobierno y administracidn de la Administration 
Repiiblica Argentina. Jn the two volumes of this publication, the general Linares Quintana 
concepts of the theory of the State and the Constitution are first examined 
by way of introduction, and there follows an exposition of the political 
structure of modern States, the constitutional era in Europe and America, 
constitutionalism, the Constitution, referendum and recall, forms of govern¬ 
ment, separation of powers, representation of the people, political paities, 
de facto governments, the functions of the modern State, types of ad¬ 
ministrative structure, the theory of administrative action, the agents of 
the public service, the public service, the history, nature and contents of the 
Argentine Constitution, the preamble, the supremacy and reform of the 
Constitution, the form of government in Argentina, Church and Stale, the 
legislative power, the executive power, the judiciary, the constitution or 
the national exchequer, provincial public law, federal intervention in the 
provinces, the municipal system, Argentine administrative organization, 
the customs system, the Law on public lands, taxes, the system of collection, 
expenditure and supervision of the national income, constitutional rights 
and guarantees police power, suspension of constitutional guarantees, the 
responsibility of the State and nation in law. In addition, the writer has 
published other works on political science and comparative law. 19 

To complete the picture of the corpus of political science in Argentina, 
it is necessary to make some mention of the more important works on 
institutional history. 

The most important and most comprehensive source for the study of the u l$ tory of 
history of Argentine political institutions is the carefully compiled r ns titutions 
collection of Argentine Constitutional texts and discussions produced under 
the provisions of Law nr. 11,85 7 20 by Professor Emilio Ravignani. Ravignam e. Ravignani 
has been for many years Professor of Constitutional History in the Univer¬ 
sity of La Plata and is the author of a history of Argentine Institutions, 
among many other works. 

Further, there is a complete account of the constitutional evolution of 
the Republic, by Professor Gonzdlez Calderon . 21 The eminent historian, Gonzdlez Calderdn 
Ricardo Levene, has begun publication of a detailed history of Argentine r. Levene 
law, with special reference to political institutions. 22 Luis R. Longhi £,. Longhi 
devotes the greater part of the first and only volume so far published of his 
treatise on constitutional law, to the institutional history of the country. 28 

Printing has just been begun of an absorbing history of Argentine political c. Sanchez 
institutions by Carlos Sanchez Viamonte 24 and a history of Argentine political yiamonte 
concepts by Jos6 Luis Romero 28 while Professor Mariano De Vedia y Mitre j f ^ Romero 

_ Af. De Vedia 

19. Segundo V. Linares Quintana, Gobierno y administracidn de la Rcpublica Y Mitre 
Argentina (1946); Dcrecho publico de los territories nacionales (1937); Las incompa- 
tibilidades parlamentarias en cl derecho argentino y comparado (1942-1943); Los 
partidos politicos instruments de gobierno (1945); Los partidos politicos en los 
Estados IJnidos de Norte America (1943); Constitucionalismo y libertad (1945); 

Derecho constitucional sovietico (1946); Legislacion y asistencia ticnica (1945); Teoria 

y prdctical del Estado federal (1943); La desnaturalizacion del cstado de sitio como 
instrument de suhversdn institucional (1945), etc. 

20. Emilio Ravignani, Asamblcas constituycntes argentinas seguidas de los texts 
constitucionales , legislatives y pacts interprovinciales que organizaron pollticamentc 
la Naci6n\ fuentes seleccionadas , coordinadas y anotadas en cumplimiento de la ley, 

11,857 (1937-1939); Historia constitucional de Rfpilblica Argentina (1927). 

21. Juan A. Gonzalez Calder6n, Historia de la organizacidn constitucional (1930). 

22. Ricardo Levene, Historia del derecho argentino (1947); in courso of pro¬ 
duction. 

23. Luis R. Longhi, Ginesis del derecho constitucional e historia constitucional 
argentina (1946). 

24. Carlos Sanchez Viamonte, Historia institucional de Argentina, Mexico (1948). 

25. Jos6 Luis Romero, Las ideas politicos cn Argentina, Mexico (1947). 
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devotes several volumes of his extensive history of political ideas to the 
development of political ideas in the Argentine Republic. 29 

Dogma Socialist a, the earliest of (he standard works of Argenline political 
science, has the outstanding merit of having used the experimental method; 
this is the more notable, having regard to the date at which it was written. 
As Estrada has pointed out: “the radical innovation introduced by Dogma 
Socialista consisted in Ihe substitution, for the doctrinaire, of the experi¬ 
mental method. It replaces a priori assumptions by political concepts, 
“being a great man in politics” he said, “is not attaining Ihe highest level 
of world civilization but attaining whatever level is called for by the 
needs of one’s country”. 27 

The first exponents of political science in Argentina combined their work 
with a busy public life at decisive periods in the evolution of the nation; 
examples are Ai.bihdi and Sarmiento, many of whose brilliant works were 
produced in the heat of political strife. Tf it were sought to pick out any 
special quality in the method employed by both these eminent thinkers, that 
quality would be its substantially sociological character. It has been well 
said by Adolfo Posada in words which, though written of Alberto, would not 
be inapplicable to Sarmiento: “As I have said, Alberto’s outlook was 
sociological: as a law-maker and politician, lie did not work from a ‘base’, 
rather did he push out into the main stream of his country’s history, which 
is more than the history of independent Argentina alone, the mere 
struggles and clashes of local leaders, but derives lluough the colonial past 
from the mighty river of world history which the Argenline stream of 
Alberto *s day had to rejoin if the Republic was to become the great rountrv, 
the great power, which its geographical position and structure suggested. 
Thus Alberto found it necessary to consider the Constitution itself as a 
sociological problem i.e. not as a mere question of the form and structure 
of institutions, but in addition, as a matter of political economy, of forming 
a culture, of ideology and of relations with culture throughout the world... 
and it was that broad viewpoint which led him to regard the question of 
giving to the La Plata region a common government with its own 
constitution as a many-sided sociological problem”. 28 

It should be pointed out that Ectieverria, Sarmiento and Aibkrdi had all 
received a purely European cultural training and paid homage to the great 
political philosophers of Europe headed by Rousseau. Nevertheless, that did 
not prevent Alberto, to some extent, and particularly Sarmienio from 
disseminating in Argentina American books and information about North 
American institutions. There then set in an absolute epidemic of trans¬ 
lations of contemporary political works mostly widely accepted in the United 
States of America. 

In his course of constitutional law, Florentine GonzAlez seeks to “put 
within the reach of all readers of this book, the knowledge of the theory of 
the democratic representative republic, by bringing out the principles 
deducible from the practical operation of the British and United States 
Constitutions Today a satisfactory practical solution had been found to 
many political questions which have occupied the minds of philosophers for 
many centuries, from Aristotle and Plato to Montesquieu, Rousseau and 
Locke, and accordingly I have wasted no time on their abstract considera¬ 
tion. Tn the facts themselves T find results useful for humanity; that is 
sufficient to lead me to describe the system which has produced them as 


26. Mariano dk Vrdia y Mrn\F, Ilistoria de las ideas politicas (1946). 

27. Jo.s6 Manuf.i. Estrada, La politico liberal bajo la tirania de Rosas , Chap. II, 
p 36. 

28. Adolfo Posada, “Estudio preliminar: Ideas politicas do Alberdi”, in Juan Bau¬ 
tista Alberdi, Organizacidn de la Confederacidn Argentina (1913), Vol. 1, pp. 10-11. 
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good and the principles which have guided their authors as established 
principles of truths”. 29 GonzAlez thought that “the logical procedure for 
the establishment of these principles which should guide us in the formation 
of a government to so rule a political community that it may achieve 
maximum prosperity with the greatest improvement in the circumstances 
of its individual members, is close observation and comparison of the results 
of the experience gained since the earliest days of human society by the 
various types of political institution which have prevailed .” 30 

Estrada was the first Argentine practising political science as a professor Historico-political 
of constitutional law, to employ the historico-political method, although he method 
himself adopted the Catholic standpoint and his teaching was distinguished 
by the rhetorical style of its delivery, in which he achieved an unrivalled 
finesse. lie studied the Constitution scientifically, not only in the written 
text, but mainly from the point of view of its practical operation, its 
historical background and its political function, and stressed particularly 
the advantages of the experimental method which he defined as follows: 31 
“The expcriirienlal method curbs the flights of the imagination, the rational 
method gives depth and fruitfulness to experience. Rationalism and 
empiricism must reach a compromise in politics as they have in eclectic 
philosophy.” 32 

In the works of Lucio V. Lopez an attempt is made to escape from the 
influence of the historical approach then fashionable in constitutional studies 
and which may be said to have culminated in the com sc of constitutional 
law by Aristobula del Valle. 

Agustin de Vi dia declared his intention of applying the scientific method Scientific method 
to the study of constitutional law. “The writer”, he said, “has refused to 
he bound by academic con veil lion; he lias conjoined history and politics, 
constitutional rules and jurisprudence; he has compared domestic institu¬ 
tions with those of other countries; in the case of the former he has ever 
sought their origin and has added to his critical analysis an outline of the 
facts as they are and the nation’s progress.” 33 Although in point of fact 
his work amounted in the main to an exegesis of the text of the constitution, 
article by article, he cannot be denied credit for having at least sought to 
follow a method far superior to the one generally used at that time. Araya 
follows de Vedia’s trail and comments on the Constitution sub-paragraph 
by sub-paragraph; however, he takes into account, if only to a limited 
degree, the interpretations of the Courts. 

The work of Montes de Oca is a valiant attempt to adopt the modern 
comprehensive approach to the study of political science, superseding the 
historical and exegctic methods which had hitherto held the field among 
Argentine constitutional scholars. This wriler studies his subject as much 
from the legal and historical as from the practical angle. 

Joaquin V. GonzXlez in his classic Manual written more than 50 years ago, 
based on the best American writers of the period and showing a profound 
knowledge of United States constitutional doctrine and decisions, describes 
his approach to the study of the Constitution as follows: 

“1. Establishment of scientific and historical doctrine behind each 
ordinance; 2. explanation of the established historical facts and postulates; 

3. the practical end sought in the framing of each provision; 4. con¬ 
cordance and correlation of the different sub-paragraphs for their mutual 


29. Florentine) Gonzalez, op. cit., p. 430. 

30. Florentino Gonzalez, op. cit., p. vii. 

31. Salvador M. Dana Montano, Las ideas politicos de Josd Manuel Estrada, 
p. 41, (1944). 

32. Jos6 Manuel Estrada, La politico liberal bajo la tirania de Bosas, Chap. II, 
p. 46. 

33. Agustin db Vedia, La Constitucidn Argentina (1907), pp. 7-8. 
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clarification and support; 5. their interpretation by the law or by 
decisions of the constitutional authorities as shown in practical examples.” ** 

To Jos6 Nicolds Maiieiszo belongs the high distinction of having begun 
the study of political institutions as living realities, i. e. in operation. 
Matienzo was the author of a book whose publication in 1910 was a 
milestone 3S and in 1916 he published the first edition of his Course of 
Constitutional Law given in the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences of La 
Plata. 36 He was a great admirer of Bryce and described his method in the 
following words, with which his course in constitutional law opens; “Thus 
the constitution must be studied scientifically, i.e. not simply in its 
written form but chiefly as it operates in practice, and in terms of its 
historical background and political function. Constitutions are made by 
peoples and not peoples by constitutions. Properly speaking, each people 
works out its own particular constitution step by step in its deeds, 
behaviour, and daily life, which may or may not conform to the written 
texts... Thus it will be necessary to investigate how far the Argentine 
constitution is implemented; and if there are written paragraphs which are 
dead letters, it will be essential to ascertain the reason for this. In the*e 
enquiries we shall frequently have to pass beyond the territorial limits of 
our own country... Obviously the written texts are not the only subjects of 
compaiison: far more than the texts, a comparison must be made of the 
facts of constitutional practice and customs.” 37 

The most finished exponent of the scientific method—distinguished by the 
balanced use of historical, doctrinal, positive, political and other elements— 
is Professor GonzAt.ez Cat.dmion, whose work as a writer and teacher marks 
an epoch in the study of this subject in the Argentine Republic. Opening 
his 1915 course in the Ruenos Aires Faculty of Law and Social Sciences, he 
said: “The method adopted in our study of constitutional law will he 
simple and practical. Tn every question that arises we shall seek to ascertain 
the tiue interpretation of the written text, in other words, what was the 
object of him who laid it down, what he meant his words to mean and, if 
possible, how he wished them to be applied in practice. Thereafter we shall 
proceed to ils interpretation by the law, in other words we shall see what 
decisions the Supreme Court of the nation has given on each point or 
question and, after the conclusion of that work, we shall proceed to critical 
examination of the political institution or principle under investigation by 
setting it against the yardstick of its equivalent in other federal organiza¬ 
tions”. 3 ® In the foreword to Caij>kr6n's famous treatise, Joaquin V. 
GonzAt.ez said of it that it came “not only to correct all lacunae of the past 
with its wise teaching, adequate as it is alike in data and in method, but to 
win a place in the foremost ranks of modern scholarship, among the best 
and most recent North American commentalors, as required by the develop¬ 
ment of higher education in the country and by the growth of ail the 
social orders governed by the Constitution”. 3 * Furthermore, in the 
introduction to his Course of Constitutional Law published in 1943, 
GoN7.Af.nz Caedei\6n brings out even more clearly the salient characteristics 
of his method by his assertion that “just as no faith can be placed in the 
philosopher, the economist or the sociologist who fails to draw the inferences 
of the life around him, so that teacher or politician must he rejected who 

34. Joaquin V. Gon/aiez, Manual dc la Constitueidn Argentina, p. 8. 

35. Jos6 Nicolas Matiknzo, El gobierno representative federal en la Iiepnblica 
Argentina, Mndiid. Second Vol., (1917). 

36. Id., Lccciones de derecho constitucional (1946). 

37. Id., op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

38. Juan A. Gonzalez Cal.deh6n, Sobrc cnseflanza del derecho constitucional (1915), 
p. 9. 

39. Joaquin V. Gonzalez, Prdlogo a Juan A. Gonz&lez Caldcrdn: Derecho constitu¬ 
cional argentino (1930-1931), vol. I, p. xm. 
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becomes petrified and refuses to shape his actions in conformity with the 
lessons of his own or his fellow-men’s experience and according to what the 
facts or new situations require”; he lays special stress on the importance 
of the “doctrine of the best known writers, the decisions of the Courts 
(in our case of the Supreme Court in particular) and what is more decisive 
still, the actual facts of life.” 40 

The method adopted by Longhi is “to examine and comment on the 
national Constitution but always by the light of the constant progress of 
the political sciences, and without ever forgetting that in the establishment 
of norms for institutions account must be taken of the social repercussions 
of the rights deriving from the latter. 41 

According to Sanchez Vhmontk —who holds that constitutional law, 
political law and institutional history are closely related--“ so far the 
constitutional law of the Latin American peoples, like its immediate source, 
the constitutional law of the United Slates, has confined itself to providing 
a practical interpretation of the texts without any doubt arising as to the 
truth of the principles enunciated, which are treated as dogmas. There 
may perhaps be an occasional hesitation as to the inherence of sovereign 
power in the people but there is never clearly expressed doubt or dissent 
on the fundamental problems regarding the nature of sovereignty, of the 
state, of the constituent power, of individual rights of the suffrage, of the 
freedom of the judiciary, etc. Briefly, America neither has a system of 
political law nor has even begun to create one”. 4 * 

Unlike the United States of Noitli America, it is unusual in the Argentine study of political 
Republic to undertake the study of political institutions from the com- institutions 
prehensive viewpoint, i.e. taking account of social, economic, juridical, 
political etc. implications. The dominant characteristic of Argentine legal 
and political writing has been and is to study constitutional and adminis¬ 
trative questions separately. However, there are certain exceptions to this 
general tendency. Although Mviienzo does not deal with the administrative 
side, he fiequentlv points out the connexion between constitutional law and 
political science. In 1926, Professor Daniel Antokoljttz of the University of 
Buenos Aiies published 7i Mementos de derecho constitucional y adminis¬ 
trative > argentine) 43 and a few’ years later he revised his work with con¬ 
siderable additions and alterations. 44 'Without overlooking the unquestion¬ 
ed merits of his valuable contribution to legal bibliography, it must be 
said that this writer docs not fully achieve the comprehensive method, nor 
docs ho attach the proper importance to politics as they actually are. In 
this category, too, mention must he made of Mementos de derecho piiblico 
(constitucional y administratiro) by Professor Dan* Montano of the 
University of the Coastal Bell 4ii ; however, this particular work can more 
properly be classified under the heading of political law and constitutional 
theory than of tme political science. 

In his published works and in his teaching the present writer has adopted 
a method consisting in the “all-round” study of political institutions taking 
account of all legal, social, economic and other implications of political 
phenomena, with particular stress on comparative law and, above all, on 
institutions as they are in practice; i. e. to coin a phrase, practising simul¬ 
taneously political anatomy and political physiology. As has been pointed 


40. About terminology on public law' in the Argentine Universities: Salvador 
M. Dana Montano, Introduccidn a la politica cicntifica (1939). 

41. Luis R. Longhi, Derecho constitucional argentino y comparado (1945) p. xm. 

42. Carlos Sanciikz Viamonte, Derecho constitucional (1945), vol. 1, pp. 7-8. 

43. Daniel Antokoletz, Elementos de derecho constitucional y administrative (1926). 

44. Id., Tratado de derecho constitucional y administrativo (1933). 

45. Salvador M. Dana Montano. Elementos de derecho publico constitucional y 
administrativo (1931). 
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out by Professor Austin F. McDonald of the University of California, the 
present wiiler combines the methods for the study of political science 
traditional in the United States and the Argentine Republic respectively. In 
the view of this American expert the present writer’s work Gobierno y 
administration de la Republica Argentina is the work of a Latin American 
scholar who has made himself familiar with the methods and techniques of 
the United Stales scholars”. 4 * While Professor Lowenstein, writing about 
another of the writer’s books, has described it as “a most valuable attempt 
to view a purely political problem from the angle of the constitutional 
jurist... We, in our country, accustomed as we are to the pragmatic spirit 
of the nineteenth century, are well fitted to see the legal implications of 
political phenomena. The discovery that the status and function of the 
political parties is a problem of law no less than of political science is still 
to be made among you, and your book is a major step in that direction.” 47 
The present writer claims within the limits of his moderate powers to 
“practise political science”, to use Mirkine-Gultzevitcii’s happy phrase. 41 
Political method Professor Dana MontaRo can claim credit for having maintained the 
necessity for using the Political Method. “Properly to support these 
concepts”, he said, “and to avoid becoming, as has happened in the past, 
a mere description of general theories of the state, or a political history of 
political ideas, our subject must also be scientific politics, i.e. positive, 
realistic, experimental, inductive and not reasoning a priori. At the risk 
of repealing myself unnecessarily, I assert that in our age no type of 
politics is conceivable other than scientific, and politics will not be scientific 
unless it adopts a scientific method fitted to its needs, namely the 
experimental or inductive method. When the a prioi'i factor in political 
doctrines is stressed, there is risk of a noticeable declension towards absolu¬ 
tism. The inductive method on the contrary favours liberty. Homn s and 
IIarrinton in their day are examples of applications to politics of the two 
methods. I take my stand on what I said in this connexion in my Intro¬ 
duction a la politico cienlifica : The main cause of the current distortion and 
imprecision in our subject is the erroneous method adopted; the correct 
method for politics is neither historical, sociological nor juristic. It is the 
political method properly so called, critical or analytical, constructive, 
reasoned, normative!” 49 


Terminology Examination of the works of political science published in the Argentine 
Republic and of the syllabi adopted in the Faculties of Law of the Republic’s 
Universities rooals a predominant tendency in that country to include this 
subject within the general field of constitutional law, with the consequence 
that only the juridical aspect of institutions is touched on. Hence the 
expression “political science” is little used and scholars prefer to speak of 
political law and constitutional law. 

In none of the Argentine Universities is there a school of “political 
science” as it is understood in the United States. Instead, the 
syllabi of our universities include “political law, constitutional law, 
provincial and municipal law (in some Faculties ‘municipal law’ is an 


46. Austin It. MiDonai.h, Review of Dr. Linaris Quintana’s hook in American Politi¬ 
cal Science Review, December 1947, Vol. XLI, Nr. 6, p. 1228 

47. Karl Lowi-nstfin in a letter to Dr. Linares Quintanv dated 8 November 1943, 
from Amherst, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

48. This writer maintains that the original and characteristic feature of political 
science is its method which is neither juridical nor historical. ‘‘Political science” 
he says “is concerned with the political significance of the rules of law and investiga¬ 
tes the output of a particular law, institution or system”. (B. Mirkine-Guetzevich, 
The Fourth Republic , New York, 1946, p. 9.) 

49. Salvador M. Dana MontaRo, La enscflanza de la ciencia politico (1944). 
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independent assignment), administrative law, the science of administration, 
constitutional history, the history of representative institutions or the 
history of political institutions”. 50 

As regard details of terminology, generally speaking, there are no major 
differences from the usage in other countries. 


II. POI.IJICAL PAIITIUS 
(General works) 


In 1942 the Politico-Legal Research Institute of the National University 
of the Coastal Belt published a complete bibliography of political parties 51 , 
of which it is felt that mention should be made at the very beginning of 
this bibliographical outline on account of its exceptional usefulness as a 
guide to the subject. 

Secondly, we must point out that political parties arc dealt with little or 
not at all in general works on constitutional law published in the Argentine 
Republic, almost certainly because no mention is made of them in the text 
of the Supreme Law of the country. 

Pedro J. Fri\s, jr., has written an interesting book on the legal status 
of the political parties, in which he deals with current legislation affecting 
them, the various legal precedents existing in this country and ceitain 
foreign precedents. 53 A summary of the principal bills in this connexion 
submitted to the Argentine Congress and some interesting personal reviews 
of the author arc contained in the book by Cesar Barros Hurtado. 88 

Enrique Otakgui, again, has produced a critical study on the development 
and futuie of political parties in Argentina, in which he defines the 
different parlies and deals with their purposes individualism and liberta¬ 
rianism in Argentina, the need for adopting a consistent party platform 
and implementing it in office, illegal political parties and the prevention 
of corruption in voting. 54 

The distinguished politician and teacher, Professor Alfredo L. Pal agios, 
has published, in the form of a monograph, a scheme he worked out as a 
member of the National Senate on the iegulation of political parties, 
dealing with the whole subject under the following heads: the raising 
of ethical standards for the organization of democracy; the President of 
the Republic and the parties; the general state of corruption; the 
democratic concept of the presidency; Rawson and elected governments; 
getting back on the course; freedom and authority; injustice and disorder; 
co-existence of a harmony between freedom and authority; the idealism 
of Saenz Pena; the will-o'-the-wisp of a romantic; the discrediting of 
politics; Spknglfr and Kfisfriing; bringing ethics into politics; political 
dualism; Governor Todd and unanimity; the totalitarian state; Argentine 
public opinion and democracy. 14 

Roberto Kurtz, an engineer and a sincere admirer of North American 
democratic institutions, has published two interesting books on political 
parties. He devotes the first to explaining how the political parties are 
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50. For the terminology of Public law Science in Argentine Universities, see 
Jntroduccwn a ia politico cicntifica by Salvador M. Dana MontaSo (1939). 

51. National University of the Coastal Belt, Politico-Legal Research Institute, 
Bibliografia sobre partidos politicos (1942). 

52. Pedro J. Frias, Jr., El ordenamiento legal dc los partidos politicos (1944). 

53. Cesar Barros Hurtado, Hacia una democrdcia orgdnica (1943). 

54. Enrique Otaec.it, Cuando cl pals vuelva a la clccciones librcs (1944). 

55. Alfredo L. Palacios, Los partidos politicos (1938). 
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organized in the United States and how elections are conducted; he 
argues that Argentina should imitate this procedure. 88 In the second, 
he examines political parties and electoral systems in general, the Argentine 
electoral system, the principles of political ethics and politics and the 
vote. 57 

Pedro F. Ciiristopherskn has collected into a single volume his remarks 
and amendments to the draft political code drawn up by the Ministry of 
the Interior in 1943, which he amplifies with a clear description of voting 
machinery in the United States of America, which he would like to see 
used in Argentina. 58 

Jose Manuel Astigueta, former Federal Judge and a member of the 
Drafting Commission for the draft statute on political parties, lias 
published a study covering the vote and political parties, politics and 
public service, the government of minorities and two draft projects which 
he prepared for the Government on the regulation of party organization. 88 

Arturo Rueda Zavalla and Margarita R. Rozada are the joint authors of 
an essay on the two-party system, in which they deal with the need for 
parties even in totalitarian states for the recognition and regulation of 
parties, two-party government, the desirability of trying two-party govern¬ 
ment at the provincial level, and constitutional and legislative reform. 80 
Electoial justice Salvador M. Dana Montano deals with electoral justice and criticizes the 
system proposed in the draft statute of political parties. 61 
S. V. Linares In 1943 the present writer published a study of the political parties in 
Quintana the United States of America, which earned the comment by Profc^or Karl 
Lowenstein that in it political science was practised along the lines usual 
in his own country. In the work in question the following matters were 
dealt with: the political parties as essential elements in representative 
democracy; the evolution of the political parties within the framework of 
American political thought; the origin and development of American party 
organizations and the American Republican and Democratic parlies; the 
concept of the political party; the rights of parties; the statutory regula¬ 
tion of parties; the internal organization of parties; United States legisla¬ 
tion on corrupt electoral practice and the text of the relevant statutes. 82 

Two years later the writer published, Los partidos politicos instrumento* 
dc gobterno , which dealt with the following: 

I. The legal theory of political parlies: the electoral power and moral 
influence of the parties: democracy and the party system; political parties 
and the Constitution; the concept of the political parly; the origin and 
evolution of Argentine political parties. 

II. The legal status of political parties • legal regulation of political 
parties; electoral justice; the foundation of political parties; organization 
of political parties; the functioning of political parties; the extinction of 
the legal personality of political parties. 

III. Legislation of the Argentine Republic. 

IV. Foreign legislation (United States of America, United States of 
Brazil, Uruguay, Nicaragua, Czechoslovakia, Cuba). 88 


56. Roberto Kt urz, Votar no es elegir (1938). 

57. Id., Partidos politicos y sistemas electorates (1946). 

58. Pedro F. Ciinis-rorm rsi n, Los partidos politicos y cl sufragio cn una dem"- 
cracfa orgdnica (1945). 

59. Jos6 Manuel Astigueta, Sufragio y partidos politics (1941). 

60. Arturo Rukoa Zabu.i.a and Margarita R. Rozada, Ensayo de gobierno de dos 
partidos (1942). 

61. Salvador M. Dana Montano, La justicia electoral (1945). 

62. Segundo V. Linares Quintana, Los partidos politicos en los Estados Unidot de 
Norte America (1943). 

63. Segundo V. Linares Quintana, Los partidos politicos insirumrntos dc gobierno , 
<1945). 
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The history of Argentine political parties has been dealt with by Carlos History of political 
R. Melo in a summary the general nature of which does not detract from parties 
its merits, 64 and by Josd Luis Romero in a solid essay of great value. 85 
In addition to the works quoted, which arc general in nature and more Other works 
or less comprehensive, numerous works have been published in the 
Argentine Republic on special aspects of the question. 86 Among them 
mention should be made of a work by Professor Rafael Bielsa, in which the 
politico-sociological method is adopted. 87 Professor Bielsa, an expert both 
on Administrative Law and Constitutional Law. is possibly the most 
distinguished Argentine man of law. 


The majority of Argentine writers who have published works on the Methods 
political parties have contrived to “practise political science” in the fullest 
sense, i.e., in addition to taking into consideration the theoretical aspect, 
they have approached the study of this major problem from the angle of 
the actual practice of the institutions dealt with. 

The terminology employed in the Argentine works on political parties Terminology 
quoted above does not in general differ in any important particular from 
the terminology employed by the writers of other countries. 

University of Buenos Aires 

and University of La Plata. 


64. Carlos R. Mi.lo, Los partidos politicos argentinos (1943). 

65. Jos6 Luis Romero, Las ideas politicos argentinas , Mexico (1947). 

66. F. Armesto, Mitristas y alsinistas, Buenos Aires (1914); Lucas Arragary, La 
anarquia argentina y el caudillismo, Buenos Aires (1925); Francisco Barroetavkba 
Besefla historica de la Unidn Civica, Buenos Aires (1890); Jos6 Bianco, La doctrine 
radical , Buenos Aires (1927); Mariano U. Nosh. Historia del partido radical, Buenos 
Aires (1931); Jacinto Oddonk, Historia del socialismo argentino, Buenos Aires (1934); 
Rodolfo Rivaroia, Partidos politicos: unitario y federal, Buenos Aires (1904); 
Alfredo Povina, Estraclnra socioldgica de los partidos politicos, Santa F6 (1937); 
Carlos Rueda, Funcidn dducadora de los partidos politicos argentinos, Buenos Aires 
(1940). 

67. Rafael Bielsa, R eflcxiones sobre sistemas politicos (1944). 




Political Theory in the United States 

by Benjamin E. Lippincott 


I. CONTENT 

Political theory Although Americans have written extensively on political science since 
the beginning of the century, they have produced little in its most scientific 
branch, political theory. By “political theory” I mean a systematic ana- 
Definition of lysis of political relations. A “political relation” (idea, principle, attitude) 
“political relation” may be defined as a connection that arises among men, or that ought 
to arise, as a result of governance (control). This does not mean that 
political theory is unconcerned with facts. What it means is that political 
theory is concerned with facts that bear direclly upon the evaluation, 
the criticism, and the establishment of political relations. Political theory 
is as interested in testing its principles in the light of facts, where this is 
appropriate to do so, as is any other scientific discipline. 

What more definitely is the nature of a political relation ? We may 
begin by saying that as soon as men find themselves in a group, in fact 
as soon as there is more than one person, a power silnation is created, 
that is to say, one or more members of the group can influence the action 
of others. As soon as power exists, political relations arise. Political 
relations are the invisible electric wires by which one man is connected 
with another, and through which some men are able to influence 
others. Political relations are a means of applying power. They arc the 
general notions through which men are organized, controlled, directed, 
and made free. 

Political theory focuses its attention on the relations of the individual 
to the state, or the relations between one man and all others with respect 
to the matter of governance. Political theory analyses, for example, 
conceptions of the state, such as the organic and mechanistic. It analyses 
ideologies, such as Lhose associated with democracy, fascism, and com¬ 
munism. It analyses democratic and autocratic principles of government. 
It analyses, too, the grounds of political obligation, that is, the grounds 
for rendering obedience to law. It analyses, also, specific political relations 
within a state, such as rights, liberty, equality, and property. It examines 
the relation of the government to the economic order, whether it be socio¬ 
capitalism, socialism, or communism. It examines the relations between 
states. 

Ainu of political Political theory is especially concerned to ask six questions with respect 
theory to a political relation: 1. What is the relation? 2. What is its purpose? 
3. Under what conditions, political, social, cultural, economic, and psy¬ 
chological, does it operate ? 4. Ilow is it justified ? 5. How is it working, 
and for whom ? 6. How ought it to work ? or how might it work better 
than it is now working? 

Political theory, clearly, must be studied operationally if it is to possess 
meaning. Political theory that is not related to the actions and behaviour 
of men is a sterile intellectual exercise. It follows, of course, that political 
theory is interested in the study of political institutions and of political 
policy, but only for the purpose of testing the effect of its principles in 
practice. It is not the function, as a rule, of the political theorist to make 
a detailed study of institutions. That is to be done by the institutionalist 
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in political science, who is a specialist in political organization, procedure, 
and behaviour. The institutionalist will study, for example, the principle 
of executive responsibility under the cabinet system as compared with the 
presidential; and he will study the principle of the short ballot as 
against the long. 


Although no sharp line can be drawn between the study of political theory Political 

and political institutions, and although each is a necessary complement institutions 

of the other, political theory, as a rule, is more concerned with the basic 

ideas and values men hold than with the machinery for putting them 

into effect. It is plain that the analyst of institutions, if lie delves into 

his subject, must treat with theory or principle, but he will do so generally 

at the secondary rather than at the primary level. The difference may 

be expressed in this manner: men seldom fight over the principles of 

machinery, but they will lay down their lives for the basic values which 

lie behind them. An Englishman or an American can live without too 

much uneasiness under the political institutions of the other; but neither 

can stomach the Soviet state. A political scientist, it may be suggested 

in passing, is a student both of political theory and of institutions. 


To say, however, that we have produced little political theory does not History of 

mean that we have ignored political ideas, for the contrary is true. The political thought 

most striking characteristic of polilical theory in Amciicn during recent 

decades is its concern with the history of political thought. It is true that 

writers interested in political theory have given us not a little descriptive 

political science, in which they have defined and classified terms, principles, 

and theoiies of politics. It is also true that a few have given us, in 

varying degree, a systematic treatment; and some have produced critical 

writings of a limited nature. Hut hy far the greatest effort has been devoted 

to willing the history of political ideas. 

Consider the record. 1 The historical tradition in theory was shaped 
above all by W. D. Dunning, whose three volumes on the history of political Running 
theory appeared during the first twenty years of this century: A History 
of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval, 1902; A History of Political 
Theories , from Luther to Montesquieu , 1905; and A History of Polilical 
Theories, from Rousseau lo Spencer , 1920. Dunning’s presentation was almost 
entirely descriptive. Charles E. Mkrriam continued essentially the dcscrip- Merriam 
tive method of Dunning. His first and most incisive work, A History of 
Sovereignly since Rousseau, appeared in 1900; it was followed by A History 
of American Political Theories, in 1903, and by American Political Ideas, 
in 1920; he edited, with Harry Elmer Barnes, A History of Political Theories, 

Recent Times , in 1924. Westel W. Willoughby struck a ciitical note 
in his work entitled The Polilical Theories of the Ancient World, 1903, as 
he did in a later writing, Prussian Political Philosophy , 1918. 

Charles H. McIlwain in liis brillant introduction to The Political Worlts Mcllwam 
of James /, in 1918, showed that discrimination in the handling of ideas, 
and ability to place them in their political background, 2 gives them a vitality 


1. The writers dealt with by and large in this essay are what may be called 
professional political scientists, those who make the study of politics their chief 
speciality, and who are to be found for the most part in the colleges and universities 
of the country. Tho writings selected are those which deal with theory rather than 
with institutions, and are works which have been widely used or have attracted 
attention. Owing to limitations of space, only books can be considered. 

2. McIlwain’s admirablo work, The High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy, 
1910, is primarily an institutional study. 
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not to be found in descriptive history. The Growth of Political Thought 
in the West , which he brought out in 1932, maintained the high standard 
of scholarship characteristic of his earlier writing, but was more descriptive 
Gettell in nature. Raymond G. Gettell published Readings in Political Science, 
1911, and produced two textbooks on the history of political ideas during the 
“twenties”, History of Political Thought , in 1924, and American Political 
Thought , in 1928. 

Coker Francis Coker brought out his Organismic Theories of the State, in 1910, 
and Recent Political Thought, in 1934. Although both of these works were 
largely descriptive, they introduced more critical evaluation than Dunning, 
Merriam, or Glitell. Coki r published Readings in Political Philosophy 
in 1914, and a revised edition in 1938; a second book of readings, Demo¬ 
cracy, Liberty, Property in the American Tradition , appeared in 1942. 
Bockow Lewis Rockow presented a critical tiealment in his Contemporary Political 
Thought in England, 1925. 

Mattem Johannes Mattern, in State, Sovereignty, and International Law, 1926, 
examined the writers who developed the doctrine of sovereignty from Bodin 
to W. W. Willoughby, and by this means showed his own view of the 
juristic conception of the state. Rupert Emerson analysed the chief political 
concepts that lay behind the Weimar constitution, and traced them back to 
their origins in State and Government in Modern Germany, 1928. 

Wright Benjamin F. Wright, Jr. brought together historical materials in his 
Source Book of American Political Theory, 1929, and gave a useful historical 
analysis of the doctrine of natural law in his American Interpretations of 
Haines Natural Law. Charles G. Haines in Revival of Natural Law Concepts, 1930, 
performed a similar service, tracing the doctrines back to the Greeks. 
Carpenter William S. Carpenter turned, in 1930, to what was largely descriptive 
history in his Development of American Political Thought, a book whose title 
is broader than its content. 

Jacobson J. Mark Jacobson brought together selections from writeis in the American 
political tradition in The Development of American Political Thought, 1932. 
Spahr Maigarct Spaiir turned to recent writers for her collection in Readings in 
Recent Political Philosophy, 1935. Charles M. Wiltse analysed the influence 
IV iUse of Jefferson’s ideas on later political thought in The Jeffersonian Tradi¬ 
tion in American Democracy , 1935. 

Cook Thomas I. Cook's survey, History of Political Philosophy from Plato to 
Burke, 1936, was not without critical elements. But it remained for 
Sabme George H. Sabine in A History of Political Theory, 1937, to make the 
first thoroughgoing break, in a full-length history, with the desciiptivc 
school. He showed, in his study of political theory from Plato through 
Fascism, that a critical and an evaluative treatment of ideas are necessary 
Cohen to a creative history of theory. Hymen E. Coiien brought the discussion of 
Lippmcoit sovereignty up to date in Recent Theories of Sovereignty, 1937. The present 
writer’s Victorian Critics of Democracy, 1938, was a critical study of English 
intellectuals, which attempted to evaluate their ideas, and to indicate how 
they came to think as they did. 

Maxey Chester C. Maxey in Political Philosophers, 1939, presented a series of 
portraits of the leading writers in political theory from Plato to Lenin, 
Wormuth and estimated their significance. Francis Worm our in The Royal Prero¬ 
gative, 1939, gave a scholarly analysis of royalist doctrines developed during 
McGovern the first half of the seventeenth century in England. William ^IcGovkrn 
laid bare the intellectual roots of Nazism in a scholarly work, From Luther 
to Hitler, 1941. In John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule, 1941, 
Kendall Willinorc Kendall was especially concerned with the logical difficulties in 
the thought of the great Whig writer. 

Mims Edwin Mims continued the critical trend, which had been growing 
during the thirties, with a vigorous defence of the doctrine of majority 
rule, treating his subject historically, in The Majority of the People, 1941. 
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Philip Buck in The Politics of Mercantilism , 1942, showed the political 
implications of the early economic monopolists and their bearing on 
totalitarian politics. John Hallowell suggested an explanation for the 
waning of liberal ideas in The Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology, 1943. 
William Ebensijhn, a scholar trained in the European tradition, presented 
a series of readings on recent political thought in Man and the Stale, 1947, 
a book which included a number of fresh materials. 3 Frederic Watkins, 
in a thoughtful analysis, reviewed historically leading ideas of liberalism 
in The Political Tradition of the West , 1948. The year 1949 was more 
conventional. Francis G. Wilson surveyed American political thought in 
a textbook entitled The American Political Mind, 1949. Francis Wormuth 
wrote on The Origins of Modern Constitutionalism. W. Y. Elliott and 
Neil A. McDonald published a book of readings Western Political Heritage, 
with selections from Plato to the present, accompanied by critical com¬ 
mentary. 


But the history of political ideas has not been the only interest of writers 
in theory. Not a little attention has been given to defining and classifying 
terms and piinciples of politics. Such activity has generally taken place 
in textbooks on political science. 4 It should be noted that these books are 
concerned only in part with political theory; as a rule, they are concerned 
far more with political institutions, and with the functions of government. 
When they deal with theory, they define terms such as state, sovereignly, 
and law; they touch on the principles of democratic and autocratic govern¬ 
ment; and they describe theories of laissez-faire and socialism. Of course, 
many other items are treated, but these will serve to illustrate the nature 
of the topics covered. 

The leaders in this field have been Janies W. Garner and Ray¬ 
mond G. Gfttell. Garner gave the strongest impetus to the descriptive 
school with his Introduction to Political Science (1920) and Political Science 
and Government (1928, revised eds. 1930, 1932). Gktteel also contributed, 
with his Introduction to Political Science (1910), and Political Science 
(1933). John Q. Dealey, in The Stcde and Government (1921) and 
Robert N. Gilchrist, in his Principles of Political Science (1910, sixth ed. 
by 1939) added to the production of descriptive political science. 
Francis Wilson’s The Elements of Modern Politics (1930) was an extensive 
work of the same type. 

Arthur N. Holcomb, in Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth (1923), 
and Edward McChesncy Sait, in Political Institutions (1929), not only 
described political terms and principles, but they frequently criticized and 
evaluated them. As a result, their hooks create interest, and carry meaning. 
Carl J. Friedrich, a scholar with a European background, published 
Constitutional Government and Democracy (1937, 1941), a work which 
placed considerable emphasis upon history and description, but was not 
without suggestive materials. 

Although the very essence of political theory lies in a systematic analysis 
of political relations, not more than five writers in political science have 
made a serious attempt at such an analysis . The first and most systematic 
is W. W. Willoughby, whose basic political conceptions are to be found 
in three volumes: An Examination of the Nature of the State (189G, reprinted 
1903, 1907, 1911), The Fundamental Concepts of Public Law (1924), and 


3. William Ebensteii* is planning to bring out soon another book of readings, 
From Plato to Lenin. Eric Voegelin, who is also a European trained scholar, is 
expected to complete in the near future a two-volume work entitled A History of 
Political Ideas. 

4. Books written in this field have been used very largely for introductory 
courses in political science in the colleges and universities of the country. 


Ruck 

Hallowell 

Watkins 


Wilson 

Wormuth 


Political 

dhinuiplks 


Analysis of political 
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The Ethical Basis of Political Authority (1930). 5 His view of the state is to 
a considerable extent juristic, hut Willoucuby is not only concerned with 
law; he also deals with the origin of the state, with its aims, 
with political obligation, with forms of government, and with the scope of 
political authority. He devotes some attention to the doctrines of socialism, 
communism, and fascism. 

Robert M. MaclvEn, who is a sociologist as well as a political scientist, 
presents something like a systematic view in his Modern State (1926, 
fourth reprinting 1916), and in his Web of Government (1947). Maclvm 
secs the stale as one association among many, and emphasizes the limits of 
control through law; he points out the many areas where spontaneity and 
freedom reign in a democratic cullme. He not only reviews the past history 
of the stale, noting its many forms, but he also describes the bases of 
power, and exposes the fallacies of totalilarism. 

John Dewey, who may be consideied a political scientist as well as a 
philosopher, brings out, in his Public and Its Problems (1927, 1946) the 
relation of the public to the government in a democracy. He shows in a 
most vital and far-reaching manner the relation of the individual to the 
gioup, and the rOles played by both in the community process. He reveals 
the errors of doctrinaire political philosophy, as well as the dogmatic 
theories of governmental policy. He sees the political process in a demo¬ 
cracy as dynamic and creative; lie places political machinery such as the 
principle of majority r61e in its proper perspective, as a means to an 
end. 

Charles E. Mki\i\i \m, in his Systematic Politics (1945) passes in review 
many aspects of the modern state; he discusses, among other things, pur¬ 
poses of the stale, foims of government, the political personality, parties, 
administration, government planning, and the judicial process. Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann, in An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society 
(1937) brings out the principles of twentieth century liberalism by 
his attack on collectivism and over-all planning. The problem of freedom 
and control, in its modern setting, is treated most comprehensively, in¬ 
cluding the practical implications of policy. The book is written for the 
world of today, with a full consciousness of the fascist and communist 
thicat. 


1nieiu>i:pkni)F,nce Although Americans have not produced many systematic studies in theory, 
ok economics AND they have written a number of critical studies of a more limited nature, 
political science which arc none the less significant for the development and understanding 
of political relations. No writings have thrown a stronger light on the 
relation of economic interests to politics than J. Allen Smith’s Spirit of 
American Government (1907), and Charles H. Be Ann’s An Economic Inter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution of the United States (1913) and The Economic 
Origin of Jeffersonian Democracy (1915, 1929). Nor have any books been 
more illuminaling in bringing out the relation of picssure groups to the 
political process than Arthur T. Bentley's The Process of Government 
(1908) and Mary P. Follett’s The New State (1918). 


Sovimniwm and Probably no concept in American political theory has been subjected to as 
public opinion searching a criticism as sovereignty. Almost everyone who has written in 
the field has dealt with it at some time or other. Two men appear to have 


5. An earlier work, Social Justice, (1900), is of intorest in that it applies ethical 
ideas of T. H. Grkrn to problems of justice, equality, property, coercion, compe¬ 
tition. Some of the matorials of this book were incorporated later in the work* 
mentioned. 
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made a special contribution to the analysis of sovereignty; \V. Y. Elliott, 
by his criticism of pluralism in his Pragmatic Revolt (1929), and 
Charles H. McIlwain, by his theoretical and historical examination of the 
term in Constitutionalism and the Changing World (1939). It may be 
observed that Elliott’s book is characterized by a zest for ideas and a critical 
thrust not often found in American political theory. 

Perhaps no line of inquiry promises to be more fruitful for politics 
than the psychological. Work of a far-reaching character has been done 
heic by Walter Lippmann in Public Opinion (1922-1930) and Phantom 
Public (1925). His analysis of public opinion is a landmark in furthering 
our understanding of democracy. Harold D. Lasswkll has written a 
number of books involving psychology and politics; scattered through his 
writings are a number of fresh insights. His Power and Personality (1948), 
which contains a suggestive analysis is hut the last on his list. T/indsay 
Rogers, in The Pollsters (1949) has provided a trenchant critique of the 
public opinion polls, exposing their many shortcomings. 


Knowledge of the idle played by political parties in a democracy is Political parii 
essential to its understanding. Again, many have delved into this subject. 

Perhaps none have given a more dynamic treatment than Peter H. Odkgard 
and Allen II. Hi:lms, in American Politics (1938), Pendelton H‘ruing, in 
The Polilics oj Democracy (1940), and V. 0. Key in Politics, Parties and 
Pressure Groups (1912). Arthur N. Holcombe has empasized the economic 
interest affecting political parlies and championed the position of the 
middle class in The Political Parlies of Today (1924, 1925), The Nciv Party 
Politics (1933), and The Middle Classes in American Polilics (1910). 

Charles E. Meiuuam and Harold 1'. Gosnel investigated the problem of voting 
in Non-Voting , Causes and Methods of Control (1921), a study which 
employed quantitative measurement. Elmer E. Schati son mi uf.i\’s Party 
Government (19*12) is distinctive for its incisive analysis. Dwight Waldo 
in his Administrative State (1948), and Herbert A. Simon in his Adminis¬ 
trative Behavior (1917) showed that public administration involves a great 
deal of theory, all hough many of its practitioners seem to be unaware of 
the fart. 


The differences between democracy and totalitarianism have been brought Democracy and 

out effectively by Robert M. MacIuJi’s Leviathan and the People (1939), totalitarianism 

and Charles E. Merriam’s The New Democracy and the New Despotism 

(1939). W. Y. Elliott wrote a strong indictment of the doctrine of fascism 

in The Pragmatic Revolt, and Max Lkrmr presented a brillant analysis of 

its pattern and practice in IPs Later Than You Think (1938) and in 

Ideas Are Weapons (1939). Frederick Sciiuman revealed the nature of Nazi 

ideas in an analysis of the history and policy of the legime in his 

Nazi Dictatorship (1936). 

European scholars who have come to our shores in recent years have 
contributed to a critical examination of political relations. As is natural 
to expect, they have concentrated their efforts on analysing ideologies, 
especially the Nazis. No writings on this subject have been more illuminat¬ 
ing than Eward Heimann’s Communism, Fascism or Democracy (1938), 

Giuseppe A. Borgese’s Goliath: The March of Fascism (1938), Peter 
Drucker’s The End of Economic Man (1939), Franz Neumann’s Bchemouth 
(1942), Joseph A. Schumpeter’s Capitalism , Socialism and Democracy 
(1942), and Sigmund Neumann’s Permanent Revolution (1942). 

Nor are these the only writings by European scholars in which a critical 
spirit was manifest. Robert Strausz-Haupe, in Geopolitics (1942), analyzed 
the doctrines of geopolitics and indicated their connection wu'th Nazi 
policy. No one has written with more wisdom on America’s rdlc in the 
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future power struggle of the woilfl than N. J. Spvkman in America's strategy 
in World Politics (1942). Peter Diuickkr, in The Concept of the Corpora¬ 
tion (1946), presented a fresh analysis of the corporation, bringing out its 
social and political aspects as well as its economic. Karl Loe wen stein’s 
Political Reconstruction (1946) was a vigorous statement of principles for 
reorganizing the postwar world. Hans Moroenthau, by emphasizing the 
part played by power politics among states, helped to furnish a corrective 
to sentimental liberalism, in his Politics Among Nations (1949). 


II. CONCEPTS AND METHODS 

History Although writers in American political theory have given us a great deal 
oe political ideas of history and relatively little theory, the fact remains that throughout 
their various writings the method has been very much the same. In the 
case of each author, no matter whether he is a descriptive historian, a 
critical historian, or a definer and classifier of principles, he begins with 
a scheme of values with regard to what materials he considers arc significant 
to deal with. With a preconceived idea of w r hat to look for, he selects 
fiom the world of infinite fact the data he wishes to treat. Then, in varying 
degree, he applies logical analysis for the purpose of classifying and 
arranging his material, and for the purpose of drawing inferences and 
making deductions. 

Thus, in reality, there is no basic distinction between the so-called 
juridical (analytical), historical, and philosophical methods. These have 
come to be called “methods” as a result of confusing subject matter, the 
particular type of data handled, with the method of treatment, which, 
in so far as it is scientific, is necessarily the same. The great difference 
in icsult, as indicated by the preceding section, arises principally from three 
things: the mental equipment of the author, that is, his degree of insight 
or imagination, and his logical capacity; the extent to which he has 
applied scientific* method; and the kind of materials with which he has 
dealt. 

It is our contention that although scientific method is imolvod in the 
wiiling of histoiy, the emphasis placed upon the histoiy of political ideas 
since the beginning of the century has meant very largely the abandon¬ 
ment of the aim of science, which is the development of systematic prin¬ 
ciples. It should be said at once, however, that impressive w r ork has been 
done by Americans in the field of political ideas. Although the descriptive 
method of William A. Dunnino helped, in the author’s opinion, to set back 
the writing of creative history in the field of political ideas for a 
generation, nevertheless, he, more than any other, called attention to the 
field in America, and he was the first to attempt a history from Plato to 
modern times. 

It is true, no one has written a work to equal, in critical insight and 
liistoiical understanding, Elio IIalkvy’s La Formation dll radicalismc philo - 
sophique (1901-1904, trails. 1928). Nor have we brought forward an 
historian who in a single work can match, in breadth of treatment and 
scholarship, It. W. and A. J. Carlyle’s A History of Medieval Political 
Thought in the West (six vols., 1903-1936). Yet, in Charles II. McIlwajn 
we ha\e produced an historian of great learning. His introduction to, 
and editing of, The Political Works of James I is a masterly performance. 
George H. Sabine was the first to show in a full-length history, from the 
Greeks to the present, that an enlightening history of theory can be 
written by one who has first made up his mind about the more important 
problems of theory and has adopted a critical attitude with regard to 
them. In his History of Political Theofy, ideas begin to take on meaning. 

The descriptive historians cannot equal the work of McIlwain and Sabine, 
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for the ideas they present exist largely in an abstract world of intellectual 
categories. As a result of their strong tendency to exclude value judgment*, 
all ideas in their writings are given more or less consideration; that is to 
say, none is given special significance. This, obviously, is contrary to 
the facts as they are, for in the real world men pass judgment on ideas, 
and find them of different value. 

The ideal of descriptive li is lory seems to be to skim the thought of a 
writer so that no one can take serious issue with the selection; descriptive 
history aims at a presentation of ideas upon which there is the greatest 
agreement. The pursuit of “pure” objectivity by the descriptive historian 
has led to a static result; ideas in his pages scarcely live and move; they 
are not dynamic; they are seldom weapons in the hands of men, to he used 
in the struggle for power, for freedom or for security; they are not often 
seen in a political, social, or economic background. In the hands of 
the descriptive historian, ideas resemble rather the items in a classified 
telephone directory. 


As wc have said, to devote our main effort in theory to waiting the Object and aims 

history of it is to abandon very largely the aim of science. This is true of history 

even of history at its best, history which is characterized by a critical 

handling of ideas, and which places ideas in a political, social, and 

economic background. The writing of history is an essentially different 

activity from that of theory. The aim of history is not to develop 

systematic principles, but to relate ideas, actions, and events in a time 

sequence. “The history of political theory”, as Charles II. McIiavain puts it, 

is the study of a stream of influence which has flowed down from age 

to age... ”. 6 

An over-all history of political ideas will trace the record of thought 
from early times to the present. It will describe the political ideas of the 
Greeks, then it will describe the political ideas of the Romans, after which it 
will dcsciibe the political ideas of the Middle Ages, the Reformation, and 
the Modern Period. 

A history of theory will summarize Plato's conclusions about philosopher 
kings; it will present Cicero’s definition of natural law and tell us that 
he added nothing new to political philosophy; it will point out that 
St. Thomas Aquinas revived Aristotle; it will say that Galvin broke with 
the Mediaeval Church and stood for the doctrine of predestination; and it 
will state that Rousseau was a man of peculiar morals who propounded the 
notion of the “general will”, which later inspired the English idealists. 

Although a history of theory may describe a writer’s ideas with acumen, 
although it may evaluate them with distinction, and although it may even 
portray the operation of ideas in a political, social, and economic back¬ 
ground, it will concern itself mainly with what past writers have said 
and when they have said it, and how one man differed from the next. 

Although theory is concerned with past thought, it is not concerned 
for its own sake, that is, for the sake of a narrative or for the sake of telling 
a story, which consists in arranging ideas in a pattern, with a beginning, a 
development or series of changes, and an end. Political theory looks to 
the thought of the past for the special purpose of discovering what bearing 
it may have on the establishment of political relations (ideas, principles, 
attitudes) that do, may, or ought to arise among men as the result bf 
governance. 

A history of ideas is primarily concerned with narration, whereas theory 
is primarily concerned with verification (or confirmation), and with what 
ought to be or what is better than what wc now have. 


6. Charles II. McIiavain, The Political Works of James I (1918), p. xx. 
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A history of political ideas, of course, will seek to verify what a writer 
has said, but this is merely a preliminary activity, preparatory to the main 
job, which is to relate one idea to another, to show alterations or similarities 
in ideas, and to do all this in a time sequence. Political theory, obviously, 
is interested in knowing what writers have said about a political relation, 
but they are still more interested in determining its truth. Political 
theoiy also seeks to know tlie interconnection between relations, and the 
reasoning and evidence for it; in a word, it aims at a systematic analysis, 
in which establishing the truth is the first concern. The first concern of 
a history of political ideas, is to show a trend or “a stream of influence”, 
no mailer whether the ideas are true or false. 


The limitations Writing the history of theory can no more establish the validity of a 
of history principle or show the desirability of a value than writing the history 
of mathematics can prove a theorem. Political theories are established, 
or shown to be useful, or demonstrated as false, in works which the 
historians use for source material. The historian selects materials from 
original writings, and weaves them into a pattern, which in the last 
analysis is an aesthetic activity. 

It goes without saying, however, that histories of political ideas can be 
of use to political theory. Descriptive history, still more the critical type, 
can provide theory with a source of data; it can call our attention 
to the political literature of the past. A knowledge of past ideas is a means 
of correcting absurd notions about the past, jmt as a knowledge of past 
ideas can lead to the correction of error with respect to ideas in the present. 
Such knowledge, furthermore, can provide perspective, and can increase 
our understanding by indicating how ideas have come to be what they are 
from their origins. 

It is possible, especially for a critical history of political ideas, to help 
us see what relationships have been more or less permanent or repetitive, 
and what types change. By picsenting a contrast between these tw r o 
types, and by showing how they operate at different times and places, 
a critical histoiy can sharpen our judgment of events, and it can help us to 
estimate the strength of habit and the possibilities of change. Acquain¬ 
tance with the operation of ideas in the past, a grasp of how they worked 
and for whom they worked, when, and where, enlarges our power over 
them. A knowledge, finally, of the political ideas of the past may 
provide an insight into method, for we are better able to gra^p both the 
possibilities and limitations of science as applied to man’s political 
relations. 


Political Let us turn to the writers who devoted their attention to defining, classi- 
principi.es fying, and describing principles of politics. It can scarcely be said that 
they have advanced science in any marked degree. They have prepared 
books that resemble dictionaries. It is true that they have called attention 
to a vast literature, and they have given us summaries of other men’s 
terms, ideas and conceptions. Such compilations have their use as 
works of reference. But definition, classification, and description are hut 
the prerequisites of science; such activity, at best, is no more than the 
fashioning of tools witli which to work. The tools, however, that are 
generally provided by the “define and classify” school are seldom ade¬ 
quately fashioned, for, as a rule, they have not been developed as a 
result of close analysis, in which competing definitions were subjected 
to rigorous criticism. 

It is our opinion that the writers who have given us a systematic 
analysis of political relations have made the most significant contribution 
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to the development of political theory. For a systematic handling of 
polilical relations is of the very essence of theory; of course, without 
insight and without knowledge, a systematic treatment is of no use 
whatsoever. 

If we begin with the least systematic writing mentioned above, Merriam’s 
Systematic Politics , we find that even here the aim of polilical theory is 
carried further than with the “define and classify” school. For his work 
reveals something of a pattern and there is some analysis of relations, not to 
speak of the many suggestive ideas and facts, to which he calls our atten¬ 
tion. But the work is essentially more extensive than systematic, more 
descriptive than analytical, more discursive than precise; and little atten¬ 
tion is given to the evaluation of ideas, to the determination of their relative 
importance, and to how one relates to another. 

Weslel W. Willoughby’s writings, An Examination of the Nature of the 
State, The Fundamental Concepts of Public 1 mio, and The Ethical Basis of 
Political Authority, are the most systematic under consideration. lie makes 
clear, to begin with, at practically every point what he is saying, and 
what he is trying to do. This is the first requisite of scientific method; 
and it is a quality all too rare among writers in political theory. 

Although political scientists may disagree sharply with the results of 
Willoughby’s analysis, or may contend that lie is lacking in insight, or that 
his analysis is too limited in scope, nevertheless, his method is still the 
most scientific. For, more than the others, he analyses his principles, 
adopts a point of view with regard to them, considers objections and criti¬ 
cizes rival interpretations. More than the others, he drives his argument 
back to basic assumjitions, and makes clear the values on which his 
position ultimately rests. At the same time, he attempts to achieve logical 
consistency, and to show the inter-relation of principles and the facts that 
support them. His method is a challenge that demands either acceptance 
of his conclusions, or a demonstration that they are false or only partly 
true. The reader cannot remain passive. This is the method of the great 
political writers from Plato to Marx. 

Maclvi u’s Modern State and Web of Government are more systematic 
than Mlhuiam’s writing but less so than Willoughby’s. Although his work 
is more descriptive than Willoughby’s, it contains moio analysis, argu¬ 
ment, and reasoning than does Merriam’s. As a result, his ideas are given 
more meaning than are the latter’s. MacIvER introduces far more of the 
new materials of sociology, anthropology and psychology than does 
Willoughby; and he shows the operation of political relations in a wider 
and more realistic background than docs either Merriam of Willoughby. 
This is especially true of the Web of Government. 

Yet the new data from the sister social sciences are more often described 
than integrated, more often treated discursively than driven into a 
sustained historical analysis. We are told, for example, of the different 
types of power, social, economic, personal, and so on; but we are not 
given an estimate of their comparative significance as of today or as of 
yesterday. No matter how interesting an analysis may be, if it does not 
bring out the character of principles by showing their application to 
definite situations, it fails to carry conviction. Perhaps Maclvrcn’s sociolo¬ 
gical interest in process places an emphasis upon description at the expense 
of critical examination, as well as at the expense of pattern and coherence. 
When Maclvna does, however, come to grips with such concepts as “unity”, 
and presses his criticism until the juice runs out, he gives a penetrating 
performance. All in all, he reveals many shrewd observations and indi¬ 
cates the richness of the new materials. 

John Dewey’s Public and its Problems is less systematic than Willoughby’s 
writing, but it is characterized by greater insight. In fact, he is outstanding 
in this respect among the systematic writers. Although the range of topics 
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he treats is more limited than Merriam’s, Willoughby’s or MacIvEu’s, lie 
more frequently drives deeper, and reveals a greater grasp of the basic 
political forces and their inter-connection. Although his writing is often 
vague and diffuse, he shows the relation of politics to a theory of knowledge, 
to a social psychology, to history, to economic forces, and to technology. lie 
vigorously criticizes rival doctrines that he believes hamper social progress 
or block understanding. Perhaps his criticism here could have been still 
more effective had he stated more fully the doctrine of his opponents, and 
applied criticism more directly to their claims; for too often he asserts 
their shortcomings rather than demonstrates them. If he places emphasis 
on the social process, the interaction of individual to group, and of group 
to group, he, nevertheless, gives some attention to the individual and his 
structure 

Waller Lippmann, in The Good Society , does not cover as many of the 
conventional phases of politics as do Meriuam and MacIvEn, nor does he 
penetrate as deeply into the fabric of the social and political order as does 
Dewey, nor is he as systematic as is Willoughby. But he examines more 
fully the problem of liberty and authority than do the others; and he does 
so in its most challenging form—can freedom and economic planning exist 
side by side in a democracy ? 

Like Willoughby, he aigucs his case by analyzing not only his own 
view but also the contentions of his opponents. Whatever we may think 
of his conclusions, he brings to bear in his analysis a more realistic view 
of the political individual than do the other writers; we are more certain 
that lie is dealing with human beings. lie draws upon hisloiy, uonomics, 
law, psychology, and politics, to bring out as few writers are able to do, 
the intimate relation between theory and practice in the everyday life of the 
woild. He conveys a pungent sense of political ieality. 

The theorists who have been more limited in scope, but who have 
produced significant analyses of political relations, make use, of course, of 
the same principles of scientific method as the systematic vviiters. 


Inadequacy of Theie lemains the task of suggesting what might expedite the development 
empiricism of political theory in the future. It would seem that the first and most 
important requirement would be to place less emphasis upon writing the 
history of political ideas, especially of the desciiptive type. What holds 
for descriptive history holds equally for descriptive political science. Far 
too often the works in these fields have been an elaborate exercise in written 
symbols, in which the author expands his thought on page after page, 
without any significant development, and without arriving at any definite 
conclusions. Such writing, one might say, is charades at the academic 
level, in which the players remain mute, for the goal of the game is 
to avoid the communication of meaning. 

Definition and classification of terms and principles are useful, but 
such activity is only the first step in scientific method; it is what should 
naturally be assumed before any scientific investigation can get under way. 
Km uncrating and cataloguing are not the equivalent of science. The chief 
shortcoming of the descriptive school of history and the descriptive school 
of political science is their notion, explicit or implicit, of empiricism, 
which stems to no small extent from Bacon’s misunderstanding of scientific 
method. 

Fmpiricism holds, in essence, that only so called “facts” arc real, and 
that values are subjective and not susceptible of scientific treatment. It 
holds that evaluation ought to be avoided as the plague, and generalization 
kept to a minimum. 

It believes that the social scientist can emulate the physical scientist and 
observe his data as a “disinterested” spectator. It believes that the observer 
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can keep himself out of his data and report only what he “sees”. It 
believes that the observer should not contaminate his observations by 
introducing a point of view; that the observer should not take sides and 
argue, for to do so is to violate scientific objectivity, and to act as a 
paitisan. It believes, above all, that the social scientist should exclude 
moral judgments, that he should not -ay what is good or bad, better 
or best. 

Empiricism, we suggest, is based upon three false conceptions. It is 
based, in the first place, upon a false theory of knowledge; namely, that 
only “facts” are real. The truth is th.d uniuTsals arc as real as facts, 
and facts can only have meaning in connect ion with universal^. Empiri¬ 
cism, secondly, is based upon a false conception of scientific method. 
It tends to assume that facts somehow .n range themselves, although it is 
the social scientist who imparts ordei ,jt d meaning to them by bringing 
ideas to hear from within his own head. The social scientist, further¬ 
more, must evaluate at the very outset (be materials which he believes 
are important for him to consider. Empii i dsm, in the third place, assumes, 
with respect to social science, a false relation between the observer and his 
data; the observer can never ho really < bjcclive with respect to his data, 
for he is part of it. IIis data aic not Jik« atoms, which are inanimate, but 
are human beings, like himself, which have feelings and emotions; to 
them, lie must always he sensitive. In Hu* last analysis, the observer cannot 
avoid a bias or a point of view, which is ultimately subjective; within 
limits, of couise, lie can achieve debit lucent. 7 

As a consequence of our following die torch of description, and the 
empiricism underlying it, we have h a considerable extent defaulted 
on political theory at a most crucial line in our history. If theory cannot 
always give direction to men’s actions, was done by writers like Locke, 
Bi.ntham, Housskau, and T. H. Gkien, if should perform the function of 
correcting error, of clarifying issues ;<nd of indicating possible conse¬ 
quences of political action. But we h.^ * hardly been very successful in 
meeting these tests. 


To he sure, we have corrected eiror, in the case of our criticism of Summary 
the excesses of pluralism. We have analysed the concept of sovereignty 
with distinction, and have done something in the way of clarifying the 
nature of law. We have called attention to the part played by pressure 
groups, and given some analysis of tli#*ir activities in the governmental 
process. We have made outstanding contributions to the study of public 
opinion, and we have broken ground in the study of political behaviour. 

We have made some analysis, too, of the democratic process, and some 
of Fascism. But this is not an impies>»vc record given the fact that wx? 
have had almost a half century in which fo examine our political relations, 
and have been offered a challenge J»\ history such as few generations 
have known. 

We have had two world wars and a gieat depression, yet no political 
theory had boon written by political srienlists, indicating, on the evidence 
of the past, that all these things were possible, indeed were very likely. 

No political theorist saw, before it was clear to all who had eyes to see, 
the deadly challenge made by Nazism, md then by Communism, on a 
global scale; none saw the “cold wai” nor Communist aggression by 
satellite Powers. No book in theorv h.*- been written in America, the 
home of modern democracy, to make un advance on John Stuart Mill, 
whose writings are still the classic om- on the subject; in fact, no one 

7. For a penetrating riilirism of ompiiv .?m t see Morris Cohf.n’s Reason and 
Nature (1931), esp. pp. 5, 10-17, 33-46, 7<i-s2 UO, 221-230. 
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in England or America has produced since his time an analysis of the 
principles of democratic government equal to his. 

We have brought forward no writer to give us a searching analysis of 
political obligation, rights, freedom, equality, property; we have produced 
no writers to match the work done in England on these subjects by such 
men as E. F. Cauritt, It. G. Coelingyvood, L. T. IIobiiousk, H. J. Laski, 
J. P. Plamknatz; and R. II. Tawnky. YYe have produced no one to present a 
theory of the social service state, such as II. J. Laski has done, although 
our slate has become more and more social. 


Othui The paradox is that there has been more creative work done in political 
contributions theory by men outside the professional field than by those within it. The 
most significant history, for example, of American political ideas was written 
by Vernon L. Farrington, 8 a professor of English literature It was left 
to a philosopher, Morris Cohen, to pen the most illuminating analysis in 
recent limes of natural law, and of the relation of property to sovereignty; 
it was also left to Gohkn to eliminate once and for all the political ghosts 
that lurked in the term “unity”, and in the concept of group personality. * 
it was left to Reinhold Nifburii, a philosopher of religion, to question the 
excessive optimism of liberal thought, and to suggest a conception of 
human nature more in keeping with reality. 10 

Although American political theorists cannot intelligently discuss 
democracy without discussing its ideology, it nevertheless remained for a 
philosopher, T. V. Smith, along with Carl Bicker, a historian, to write the 
best analysis of its ideals. The most stimulating and enlightening 
writing on the ideas of freedom was left to Zecliariah Chafer, 11 a professor 
of law, and to Carl Bicker. 12 It remained for flunnar Myhdae, a Swedish 
economist, to show with devastating force the gap between the profession 
of equality in our ideology and our maintenance of inequality in practice. 13 
It remained for Adolph Beref. and Gardiner Mi ans to show by a convincing 
empirical analysis the separation of ownership from control in corporate 
property in America. 14 It was the task of James Burnham, a philosopher, 
to call attention to the increased power of managers in a technological 
society. 18 

It was left to John Dewey to analyse individualism, on the theoretical 
level, and to make a penetrating study, as we saw above, of the relation of 
the public to the governmental process . 18 It was left to still another 

8. Vernon L. Paiuunoton, Main Currents in American Thought , 3 vol- (15)27, 
1930). 

9. Morris Coiii.n, Reason and Nature, “Communal Chosls in Political Theory”, 
pp. 380-100, “Natural Rights and Positive Law”, pp. 401-120; Law and the Social 
Order (19.33), “Property and Sovereignty”, pp. 4.1-08. 

10. Reinhold Nirimnif, Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932), The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness (1944). 

11. Zecliariah Ghaki-p, Freedom of Speech (Harcourl Brace, New York, 1920), 
Jnqniiing Mind (TTarcourt Brace, New York, 1928), Free Speech in the U.S. (Har- 
courl Rrace, N< w York, 1911); Carl Broker, New Liberties for Old (Yale, New Haven, 
1941), Freedom and Responsibility in the American IVav of Life (Knopf, New' York, 
1915). 

12. T. V. Smith, The Democratic IP«y of Life (Univ. Chicago, Chicago, 1920); Carl 
Broker, The Declaration of Independence (Yale, New Ilaven, 1922), The Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (Yale, New Ilaven, 1932), Modern 
Democracy (Yale, New Haven, 1941). 

13. Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma (Harpers, New York, 1944). 

14. Adolph Bnnuj and Gardiner Moans, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property (Commerce, New York, 1932). 

15. James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (Day, New York, 1941). 

16. John Dowry, Individualism , Old and New (Minton Raich, New York, 1932). 
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philosopher, Sydney IIook, to be the first in this country really to probe 
the structure of Marx’s thought, although the father of modern socialism 
and communism died in the Victorian period. 17 It required an economist, 
Jacob Viner, to provide an effective criticism of Marxian determinism on 
the level of governmental policy and international trade. 18 It required a 
professor of law, Thurmond Arnold, to probe, with wit and insight, the 
claims of authority in American Sociely, and the irrational side of our 
political and economic behaviour . 19 If these are some of the more outstand¬ 
ing names that come to mind, there are still others that could be 
mentioned from academic circles; and there are still others, of course, 
outside the universities who are as distinguished as the above. 


If the foregoing analysis is correct, political theory cannot hope to Scientific method 
develop unless it gives up empiricism, with its emphasis on description, 
and adopts a more creative scientific method. This docs not mean 
throwing descriplion overboard, for, obviously, we can do no such thing; 
what it means is that dcsciiplion must be more selective, and possess more 
meaning. We must see more clearly the part played by values and by 
reason (the power to draw logical infeiences, to make deductions, to 
connect facts with propositions, and to connect one proposition with an¬ 
other). We must come firmly to the conclusion that to neglect cither fact or 
reason is fatal; the one is as necessary to the other as are the blades of a 
scissors. 

We must give up, furthermore, our antipathy to generalizing, for 
unless we generalize there can be no theory. It means that we must be 
willing to judge and evaluate, for unless we do these things, we cannot 
multiply hypotheses; without multiplying hypuLlieses, which we can 
test against fact, there can be no science. 

If we are to make the most of scientific method, it is also necessary 
to take account of ideal conditions. Political theory cannot advance, any 
more than can mathematics or mechanics, without considering what is 
belter than the present. In order to invent the ball-bearing, it was 
necessary, in mechanics, to posit a condition of things in which friction 
was reduced to a minimum, a stale of affairs which did not exist at the 
time. In order to construct democracy, men had to assume, in a period of 
absolute monarchy, what it would be like to be free of autocratic control. 

New principles, in a word, cannot be discovered unless principles different 
from those now existing are posited. As Aristotle well saw, political 
theory must deal with the ideal as well as with the real (or actual) 
world. 


In addition to giving up empiricism and adopting a more creative type of Preliminary 
scientific method, political theory should take stock of its own position. It work 
should attempt to secure wider agreement with respect to its purpose and 
limits, with respect to its special field of inquiry, as distinct from other 
fields of political science, as well as from other social sciences and from 
philosophy. It should canvass its capabilities; what can it do, and what 
is it unable to do ? It should determine the main political relations with 
which it must concern itself; and outline its chief problems. It should 


17. Sydney Hook, Toward an Understanding of Marx (Day, New York, 1933), From 
Hegel to Marx (Rcynal and llitchoock, Now York, 1936). 

18. Jacob Viner, “Political Aspects of International Finance”. Journal of Business , 
vol. 1, 1928 (pp. 141-73, 224-63). 

19. Thurman Arnold, The Symbols of Government (Yale, New Haven, 1935), The 
Folklore of Capitalism (Yale, New Haven, 1937). 
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make an approach to these problems by asking three questions with respect 
to them: 1. Which problems arc capable of solution? 2. Which might 
be sohed ? 3. Which arc not open to any solution whatsoever, at least 

with the knowledge we now have available? 

It might then ask which of our problems are most likely to be solved 
with the present resources of political science, and which are dependent 
upon the acquisition of knowledge from borderline fields, such as ethics, 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, and economics. One of our main tasks 
will be to take stock of the fields which are pcitinent to our inquiry, in 
order to discover what they can contribute to politicul theory. This can 
perhaps best be expedited by cm enraging the training of men in three 
specialities, such as political tin ory and psychology, political theory and 
economics, political theory and anthropology. We are in need of a great 
many special studies of the intense, critical type, involving two or more 
fields. 

Main problems of Although it is not the purpose • £ this paper to enter into an extended 
political theory discussion of the problems of political theory, it may be useful to point 
out a number of them for the pin pose of illustrating what needs to he done. 
Political theory, as Plato, Humus, and Hegel so well illustrate, aiises from 
the struggle with great issues of an age. We may suggest that today we 
are confronted with four such issues. First, the drive of communism 
to capture, from within or without, the independent nations of the world. 
Second, the struggle within states to deal wilh the great problem thrust 
forward by the industrial revolution, the problem of maintaining em¬ 
ployment, in an effort to minimize, if not eliminate, the violent swings of 
the business cycle. Third, the difficulty of establishing an effective world 
government in view of the conflict «»f interest, culture, and power among 
sovereign nation stales. Fourth, to raise the standard of living of the 
colonial peoples, and to help them achieve freedom and independence. 

Foundations Although demociacy lias existed in a number of countiies in western 
of democracy culture for more than a century, its psychological and ethical base lias not 
been sufficiently investigated. has been no adequate statement of a 

conception of human nature, and of the secondary altitudes, that lie at the 
base of democracy. We assume the basic moral postulate of the intrinsic 
worth of the individual, which d* lives from Chiistianity, and we assume 
with the Greeks that we should si rive for the perfection of intellect and 
character, and with pleasuie, in the end of man’s activity Is this ideology 
coned, or is our real aim, as some psychologists suggest, to remove ten¬ 
sions? Consequences of the fiid order will follow from the answer 
to this question. 

Nor has the case for democracy, as compared with autocracy, been 
adequately made by a study of past history. Scarcely less important is 
the question: can democracy be exported to other cultures, such as the 
Chinese, the Japanese, or the Indonesian, unless and until conditions 
making possible its development in the west are also found in the east? 
Wc need, too, an empirical study of freedom, showing, as far as possible, 
on a quantitative and on a cultural basis, the record of ils maintenance. 
Among other things this record should bring out factors, especially the 
psychological and economic, that promote or hinder its expansion. 

Wc need to know also the extent to which men desire equality, and the 
extent to which they prefer inequality, in other words, where does the 
balance lie between desire for equal treatment, on the one hand, and 
the craving for power, and the desire for distinction, on the other. What 
are the effects of inequality ? A study is needed in America such as 
Tawney made for England. We need a close examination of the theory of 
rights, and the function such a theory can play in a democratic society. 
As wc pointed out above, a considerable amount of work has been 
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done in England on the problem of the political obligation from the 
ethical point of view, by such writers as Cakrit and Plamenaiz. What is 
needed now is an empirical study, which would attempt to show, in a 
given area, what values actually move men to obey, as well as to resist, 
the law. 

It is necessary that we begin a detailed study of political power. We 
have had a number of suggestions from the historians, philosophers, poli¬ 
tical theorists, psychologists, and cultural anthropologists; but no one has 
made a compichensive investigation, and brought out the relative rOles 
played by the different types of power, and the techniques employed, in 
definite situations. We want to know, too, more about the political 
person; what kind of conditions produce the democratic citizen and the 
democratic politician; what kind the fascist and communist types? 

The problem of government control of the economy has been shifted, 
the author suggests, from economic to political theory. 20 A number of 
questions, clearly, require an answer. How can defects of bureaucracy, such 
as the tendency to protect the position and to play safe, the tendency 
to routine inflexibility, be curtailed ? How can as many avenues of oppor¬ 
tunity, initiative, experiment, risk, and advancement as possible be secured 
in the economy ? How can we avoid the drive of special interests and 
consolidation of privilege when political and economic power are combined ? 
How can consumer’s free choice be maximized ? 

Regarding the conflict between communism and western democracy, 
political theory has an : mportant task to fulfill. It has, in the first 
place, to bring to bear the wisdom of Machiavelli, and the experience of 
mankind with autocracy of the past; it has to bring home to the western 
mind the realities of power politics in the twentieth century. It has, in 
the second place, to re-appraise the ideological heritage of the eighteenth 
century, the emphasis on good will and reason, the values that made 
possible Yalta and the failure to establish a geographical corridor between 
Berlin and western Germany. It has, in the third place to provide an 
analysis of freedom and political change, which is superior to the Marxian. 
This analysis must not only be based on a more profound view of man’s 
nature, and a dynamic conception of history, but it must also be expressed 
in language that appeals to the conscience, as well as to the intelligence, of 
men throughout the world. 


We may say, in conclusion, that political theory in America will come 
into its own when political theorists give up their emphasis on the history 
of political ideas, and on the descriptive approach to political science. It 
will come into its own when it reaches beyond empiricism, and employs 
scientific method after the manner of the great physicists. It will begin 
to perform the task of which it is capable when political theorists take 
stock of their field, and determine its chief problems. Political theory 
will become fruitful when its practitioners consult other branches of 
learning, as well as other fields of political science, for the purpose of 
testing the operation of its principles. 

Although the above discussion may convey the impression that the 
prospects for political theory in America are far from bright, this is not, 
in fact, the case. There is a ferment stirring in the cultural life of the 
nation. There is no doubt that a realistic, as well as a critical spirit, 
is growing among political scientists. Nor is there any doubt that political 
theory is assuming a greater significance within the profession of American 
political science. 

University 0 / Minnesota. 
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Political Science in Mexico 


by Lucio Menmeta y Nunez 


The number of books in Mexico dealing with political questions is very large. 
The law**, treatises and articles published to date can be grouped in four 
categories: (a) Constitutional law, (b) Administrative law, (c) Theory 
of the state, ( d) Questions of general politics. We will examine each of 
these categories in turn to give a brief outline of the content of the works 
as well as the method and terminology which they adopt. 


Constitutional Constitutional law covers the laws which govern political organization as 
Law well as the treatises and studies related to it. Since Ignacio Rayon pro¬ 
mulgated, at Zitacuaro, the “Edict Declaring the Creation of the First 
National Council”, these laws, treatises and studies have so multiplied 
that the Ensayo Bibliograjico de Dcrecho Constitutional Mexicano y de 
Garanlias y Amparo, published in 1917 by the Institute of Comparative 
Law of the autonomous national Unhersity of Mexico, cites 1,124 biblio¬ 
graphical entries on Constitutional Law and 1,851 entries cn tlie Guarantees 
and the Appeal. 

One will easily understand, under these conditions, how difficult it 
would be to study each of the legal dispositions and each of the works 
mentioned by the Ensayo bibliografico. There is no question even of 
studying in detail works on constitutional law which have been published 
in the last twenty-fho years, for, according to the report in question, 
the laws, treatises and studies published between 1923 and 1947 number 
398 for constitutional law and 39G for the guarantees and appeal. 

This tremendous body of material can be divided into five groups: 
I. Laws, II. Works which deal with constitutional law in its entirety, 

III. Works which study one or several paiticular aspects of this law, 

IV. Works which treat the question of guaiantces and the appeal in its 
entirely, V. Works which limit themselves to studying one or several 
aspects of that question. 

We must draw the attention of the foreign reader to two points. First 
of all, in Mexico, the questions of guarantees and appeal form an extremely 
important part of the Political Constitution of the State. Secondly, in the 
preceding classification we mean by “works” studies of all kinds, regardless 
of length, those which fill one or several volumes as well as articles 
published in newspapers and magazines. VVe have thought it necessary 
to include each of these works in one or the other of the categories which 
we have set up for the subject of constitutional law. 

The Fmws Among the most important laws, naturally, is the Political Constitution 
of the United States of Mexico, of 5 February 1917, which forms the basis 
of our constitutional law. Then follow the numerous decrees which have 
modified it since that date and, finally, the decrees which have governed the 
application of the various articles of that political charter. 

Literature on These works, of a didactic character for the most part, have been written 
Constitutional Law by professors of the discipline to meet their teaching needs. In other words, 
at a whole they are university textbooks. 

Content In general, they treat tlie Federal Constitution of 1917 and its origins, 
and refer to the constitutional law of other countries. 
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In works which deal with Mexican constitutional law, the method most 
commonly adopted is that of juridical exegesis; these works show the 
significance of each of the articles of the Constitution and give the inter¬ 
pretation appropriate to them. Some authors make use of the historical 
and analytical method to base the critical judgments which they apply 
to our constitutional laws as related to Mexican social life. 

Among the principal works on constitutional law published in Mexico 
in the last twenty-five years should he noted El Derecho Constitutional 
Mcxicano y Considerations sobre la realidad politica de nneslro rigimen, 
by Me. Miguel Lanz Duret, and Dcrecho Constitutional Mexicano, by 
Me. Felipe Tkna Ramirez. 


The terminology employed by modern writers on Mexican constitutional law 
is that of the Mexican Political Constitution of 1917; it is identical with 
that of the constitutions of all republican and democratic countries. The 
terms “guarantees” and “appeal” are perhaps the only ones which belong 
exclusively to Mexican constitutional law; they designate a juridical institu¬ 
tion which, though it has some resemblance to the North American habeas 
corpus , has an essential singularity. The “appeal” in Mexican constitutional 
law is the right of recourse which an individual may exercise before the 
courts to oppose the violation of any of the constitutional guarantees, when 
that violation is made, to his disfavour, by a constituted authority. By 
“guarantees” we mean the fundamental rights accorded to the people of 
the country by the Political Constitution. 

The Political Constitution of Mexico contains certain articles of exceptional 
importance. This is the case, notably, with Articles 27 and 123, in 
which are expressed the principles of the last Revolution concerning 
agrarian questions and labour questions respectively. Numerous works 
published since 1917 study these problems on the basis of the constitutional 
dispositions to which we have referred. 

Perhaps tin* most remarkable work on this question is El Aspcclo Agrario 
de la Revolution Mexicana, by Me. Fernando Gonzalez Roa. It is a brilliant 
presentation of the case for agrarian reform in Mexico; the method is 
historical, comparative and exegetic. 

El Problema Agrario dc Mexico desde su origen hasta la 6poca actual , a 
work by the present writer, is also, as its title indicates, a study of agrarian 
reform. In it we follow a historical, juridical, critical and sociological 
method. 

La Revolution Agraria dc Mexico, by Me Andrfcs Molina Enriquez, is a 
work in five short volumes containing a scries of studies of questions 
covered by Article 27 of the Constitution. The method followed is 
historical and exegetic. 

El Sistema Agrario Constitutional, of which we are the author, contains 
an explanation and interpretation of the agrarian provisions of Article 27 
of the Constitution; in it we have followed an analytical, exegetic and 
critical method. 

It would be possible to cite many other works by various Mexican authors 
on Article 27 of the Constitution or on certain questions to which it 
applies: those of the mines, forests, waters, oil, etc. These authors treat, 
of course, the particular application of the Article to their subject; a 
historical, analytical and critical method is the one most commonly used. 

Those works which study exclusively a limited aspect of the Constitution 
do not, in general, have a didactic character; they represent simple con¬ 
tributions, more or less interesting, to the study of Mexican constitutional 
law. A great number of these are theses for doclorales of law. 

The right of appeal is designed to assure the guarantees accorded by the 
Mexican Constitution. For that reason these two questions arc usually 
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treated together. The National School of Jurisprudence devotes a special 
course to them; that is why works on this subject, which are limited in 
number, are all eminently didactic. Some of them have not even been 
published by their authors. That is the case, for example, with the 
Apuntes de Garantias Individuates , by Me. Vicente Peniche Lopez; there is 
only one veision, taken in shorthand during the lectures and published in 
1926 by Manuel Sanchez Guen. The same is true of the Apuntes de 
Garantias y Amparo, by Me. Alfonso Noriaga, which is known as a result 
of the stenographic version of Jos6 Munoz Jr. (1941, 2 vol.). 

Me. Ignacio Bunco a is the author of two works; one of 688 pages, 
entitled El Juicio de Amparo , was published in 1942, and the other, of 
457 pages, entitled Las Garantias Individuates , was published in 1944. 

In all these works the method followed is didactic, exegctic and critical, 
and the terminology is that of the Federal Constitution and the decrees 
for its application. 

Idterature Mexican authors have made numerous contributions to this tremendous 
on the Question of field, particularly in the form of theses for doctorates and articles published 
Particular Aspects in specialized periodicals. They study such and such a constitutional 
of the Guarantees guarantee, the justification or inadmissibility of the appeal in certain 
and Appeal juridical situations, and the procedure to follow to exercise the right of 
recourse in certain typical cases. Some of them are exclusively historical; 
we mean by that that they are concerned solely with the origins of the 
Guarantees and the Appeal in our law. 

These works, some of which arc extremely valuable, have in general a 
critical and analytic character. They employ the terminology of the 
corresponding legal texts. 

Administrative The only work which has appeared in Mexico on administrative law in 
Law twenty-five years is El Derecho Administralivo , by Me. Gabino Fhaga, who 
treats the subject as a whole. This text, adopted several years ago by the 
National School of Jurisprudence, is a theoretical presentation of various 
doctrines maintained on different points of administrative law as they 
relate to Mexican administrative statutes. 

The method adopted is didactic, analytical and exegetic. 

La Adtninistracion Publica en Mexico (1942), a work by the author of 
this biief repoit, treats only a single aspect of administrative law: the 
organization and functioning of the Secretariats and Departments of State. 
The method adopted is historical, exegetic, analytical and critical, with a 
very clear sociological tendency in the parallel which the author establishes 
between the social reality and the administrative institutions in Mexico. 

El Gobierno Mexicano. Su Organizacion y Funcionamiento , (1936) is a 
work by General J. Mijarks Palkncia; as the title indicates, it treats Organ¬ 
ization, the Federal Government, the Secretariat and Departments of 
State, and their respective provinces in the field of administration. 

Tiikoiiy Two other works on the general theory of the state, published in Mexico 
ok the State in the last twenty-five years, pursue didactic ends. The first is by 
Me. Eduardo Garcia Muni z, the other by Me. Rojina Villegas. We have 
here systematic presentation, developed according to an essentially didactic 
method, of theories of the state. The terminology used is that of the 
German and French authors whose theories they present. 

Questions of These questions of general politics are treated almost exclusively in articles 
General Politics published in the last twenty-five years in magazines or the daily press. 

These are popular articles or criticism of limited aspects of the public 
administration, of the electoral systems, or of governmental activity in 
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general. They use solely the method of exposition and avoid technical terms 
in order belter to attract the general public. 

In Mexico, studies in political science do not make use of psychology or 
psycho-analysis. 

Nor are quantitative and statistical methods used. 

It is only on the occasion of elections that the newspapers publish the 
number of votes received by each candidate. 

Neither is there in Mexico an Institute of Public Opinion of a political 
character. No other quantitative method is used in this field. 

Finally, there exists no intellectual group organized expressly to carry out 
polls or studies in political science, and only one specialized periodical on 
public law is published in Mexico. 

University of Mexico. 



Political Science in Brazil during the Last Thirty Years 

by Djacir Menezes 
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To undcistand the rdle and development of the social and political sciences 
in Brazil, as described in woiks published during the last thirty years, one 
should lia\c from the outset a ceitain understanding of the organization 
of higher education in these various subjects. 

It is impossible to outline here all of the successive transformations 
which have taken place in education during the last three decades. It is, 
however, necessary to point out that until about 1930 the juridical and 
social sciences weie taught only by the faculties of law. Teaching of 
those subjects, which extended over a period of five yeais, covered political 
economy, constitutional law, the general theory of the slate, Ihe elements 
of administrative law, international public law, inter national privale law 
commercial law, the science of finance, civil and criminal procedure, penal 
law, and social law or labour legislation. 

These institutions, founded more than a century ago, usually trained the 
tflilo who were destined for public administration, parliament or political 
careers in general. It would he unjust to underestimate the rdlo which 
these educational institutions have played in the development of the 
country. However, our faculties of law offered a purely juridical 
course of instruction, and it does not appear that they made any 
real contribution to the development of scienlilic methods in the field of 
social research. By the end of the 19tli Century Boui my liad already 
declared that the organization of faculties of Jaw rendered them “incapable 
of teaching political economy and public law in the true spiiit of these 
subjects”. 

Around 1930, in view of the growing importance of economic questions, 
it was found necessary to create new institutions of higher education: 
business schools, faculties of economics and administration, and faculties of 
philosophy. Only then was it possible to develop techniques of objective 
analysis in the social field, statistical surveys, monographs, question¬ 
naires—in short, the application of the scientific method to studies of 
human relations. The needs of the new industry then coming into existence 
and, in general, the whole economic development which took place after 1930 
thus determined the changes necessary to remedy the defects of an overly 
juridical and classical education system, the heritage of the pie-industrial 
period when the ruling classes wore drawn from the landed aristocracy. 


After the foundation of faculties of philosophy at Rio and at S. Paulo, 
the government secured the services of outstanding foreign professors, 
notably in the fields of political science and political economy. 

Thus Maurice Bif: taught political economy and the history of economic 
doctrines and Andr6 Gros taught politics at the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Sciences and Letters of the University of S. Paulo. The majority of the 
Brazilian professors came from the University of the Federal District, 
which was founded by Anisio Tkixkira and was suppressed in 1938. 

In giving a general picture of the progress subsequently made in the field 
of the social sciences, it is appropriate to cite, first of all, the remarkable 
work of Alberto Torres. lie did not really become known until after the 
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liberal movement of 1930. Then he succeeded in exercising a tremendous 
influence over certain groups who favoured constitutional reforms affecting 
the economic and social structure of the country. In this way they sought 
the origin of the evils of political conditions of the time. 

Actually, Torres proposed no programme which conformed to the wishes 
and the real needs of the Brazilian people; instead, he slrongly criticized 
certain aspects of political life. However, the doctrine of Torres succeeded 
neither in clarifying the basic facts of a new day nor in defining the 
activity of the different classes within the national community. 1 2 3 


Next wo note the work of Oliveira Vianna. 3 His great merit is that he Oliveira Vianna 
was the first to make use of sociology in studying the colonial period in and dogmatic 
Brazil. It is unfortunate that Vianna allowed himself to be swayed by anthropology 
certain anthropological prejudices supporting the principle of the in¬ 
equality of race—after the example of Gobineau and Lapouge, whose theories 
he attempted to apply to the Brazilian scene. He credited economic factors, 
on the other hand, with only slight importance in the national development. 

His prejudices became even more apparent in this last hook, Institnigdes 
Politicos Brasileiras (The Political Institutions of Brazil). 


Adopting a different point of view and seeking to achieve different ends, Pontes deMiranda 
Professor Pontes de Miranda 3 makes a most erudite analysis of sociological, AND TJ1T? method 
juridical and political problems. of the exact 

tt is impossible here to give a rcsuind of the thought of (his writer, sciences 
Solidly grounded in philosophy and mathematics, Pomts de Miranda has 
been influenced by Ernst Mach, Petzoldt and the great writers of German 
scientific literature. He seeks to apply the methods of the exact sciences 
to law and sociology, and to establish the scientific foundations of law in 
mathematical language. The interdependence of social facts becomes, for 
Pontes de Miranda, the essential postulate. One by one he rejects external 
influences on science, whether they be metaphysical or theological. Social 
energy, according to Pontes de Miranda, is altogether comparable to other 
forms of energy. Thus society appears to his eyes as a sort of aggregate, 
which begins with the inorganic world; the reciprocal attraction of 
elements is the point of departure for social evolution. In reality, various 
typos of society differ not in essence but only in degree. 

Political action should be directed by science and enlightened by objective 
research. He refers constantly to the idea of political objective, which is 
central to his thought. On several occasions he presents propositions 
leading to the application of science 1o certain contemporary problems. His 


1. See, in particular: Organizagdo National (Organization of the Nation), 1914; 
O Problema National Iirasilciro (The Brazilian National Problem), 1914. 

2. Oliveira Vianna, Problemas de Politica Objetiva (Problems of Objective Politics), 
1930; Evolugao do Povo Brasileiro (Evolution of the Brazilian People), 2nd ed., 1933; 
Populagdes Meridionals do Brasil (The Southern Population of Brazil), 4th ed., 1938; 
0 Idealismo da Constitutigdo (The Idealism of the Constilulion), 2nd cd., 1939; 
Institutuigoes Politicos Brasileiras (The Politiral Institutions of Brazil), 2 vol., 1949. 

3. Pontes m: Miranda, Sistema de. Scicncia Positiva do Direito (System of the 
Postive Science of Law), 2 vol., 1922; Introdugdo d Politica Scientifica (Introduction 
to Scientific Politics), 1924; Os Fundamcntos atuais da Direito Constitutional 
(Present Bases (3 cont.) of Constitutional Law), 1932; Comenlarios d Constituigdo 
Federal de 10 de Novembro 1937 (Commentaries on the Constitution of Novimber 10, 
1937), 1938; Democracia , Liberdade , Igualdade (Democracy, Liberty, Equality), 1945; 
Comentarios d Constituigdo Federal de 19 de Setembro 1945 (Commentaries on 
the Federal Constitution of September 19, 1945), 4 vol., 1947. 
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works have had but slight influence in Brazil, except on the studies of 
Pinto Ferreira, 4 Mario Lins 5 and the present writer. 6 


Among the Catholic writers, the first to be noted is Professor TristSo dk 
Ataide, 7 whose work has had a considerable effect in Christian intellectual 
circles. A member of the Nco-Thomist school and influenced by Jac- 
que Mari tain, de Ataide seeks to turn youth away from materialism and 
lead it to the spiritualism of St. Thomas. 

Wg must also mention here Professor Delgado de Carvalho, 8 who is 
undoubtedly the fiist to have made a sociological contribution to didactic 
literature. De Carvalho has been strongly influenced by American 
sociologists. 

The introduction of sociology into secondary education has been studied 
with great ability by Professor Costa Pinto. 

Joaquim Pimenta, also a professor at the University of Brazil, has dealt 
with some of the gieat social and juridical problems; 9 his work, A Qnestdo 
social c o Catolicismo (The Social Question and Catholicism), 1920, has had 
a profound effect among intellectuals. 

We must note as well Hermes Lima, author of Introdugdo a Ciencia do 
Direito (Introduction to the Science of Law), 1935, which has been 
commended for its clarity and lucidity, and other works, notably: Pro- 
blemas de Nosso Tempo (Problems of Our Time), 1935, and Notas a vida 
Brasileira (Notes on Brazilian Life), 1945. He expresses sociological views 
on various aspects of the national political life. 

It is also appropriate to mention here the works of Caio Prado Jr. 10 
and of Josu£ de Castro. 11 


Special attention must be given to the. very considerable scientific work 
of the late Professor Arthur Ramos 13 formerly head of the Department of 
Anthropology at the National Faculty of Philosophy of the University of 
Brazil, who died in Paris at the end of 1949 shortly after he took up his 


4. Pinto FMtithutA, Novos Ramos do Direito Publico (New Trends in Public Law), 
1937; Da Sobcrania (On Sovereignty), 1943; Da Conslitui$do (On the Constitution), 
1943; A Dcmocracia socialista c os novos rumos do prcsidcncialismo brasilciro 
(Socialist Democracy and the Evolution of Presidential Power in Brazil), 1916; 
Principios genus do Ihrcito ('onstitucional (General Principles of Constitutional Law), 
1948. 

5. Mario Lins, Kspaco, Tempo c Rclafues Soriais (Space, Time and Social Rela¬ 
tions), 1948; A Trnsforma^ito da logica conccitnal da Sociologia (Transformation 
of the Conceptual Logic of Sociology), 1947. 

6. Djacir Mkni/i s, Principios de Sociologia (Principles of Sociology); Curso de 
Econoniiu Politico (Course in Political Economy); etc. 

7. Trislao de Ataide, F.sbo^o dc um« fntroduffio a Economia pohlica (Outline of an 
Introduction to Political Economy), 1929; Politico (Politics), 1938, etc. 

8. Delgado de C aiwamio, Sociologia (Sociology), 1931; Sociologia Educacional 
(Educational Sociology"), 1933; Sociologia Aplicado (Applied Sociology), 1935. 

9. Joaquim Pimenta, A Qnestdo Social e o Calolocismo (The Social Question and 
Catholicism), 1936; see also* Sociologia do Direito do Trabalho (Sociology of Labour 
Law), 1946; etc. 

10. Caio Prado Jr., Evolufdo Politico do Brasil (Political Evolution of Brazil), 1933; 
Formafdo do Brasil ContetnpoiUnco (Formation of Contemporary Brazil), 1936. 

11. Josud de Castro, Condi^des de vida das classes aperarias no Recife (Living 
Conditions of the Working Classes of Recife), 1935, etc. 

12. Arthur Ramos, 0 Negro Brasileiro (Tho Brazilian Negro), 1934; 0 Folk-Lore 
negro do Brasil (The Folklore of Brazilian Negroes), 1935; Inirodix fao a Psicologia 
Social (Introduction to Social Psychology), 1936; Guerra e Relates dc Baga (War 
and Race Relations), 1942; IntrodufUo a Anthropologic Brasileira (Introduction to 
Brazilian Anthropology), 1945, 2 vol., etc. 
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duties as Director of the Department of Social Sciences at Unesco. His 
remarkable works in anthropology—notably in the Brazilian negroes—as 
well as his Introdugdo a Psicologia Social (Introduction to Social Psycho¬ 
logy), 1936, have exercised a certain influence on political science, evidenced 
by a tendency to more objective analysis of political data, including con¬ 
sideration of their biological as well as other aspects. 

The historical and sociological work of Gilborto Freyiik is also of interest Gilberto Frcyre 
for the history of political institutions. In Freyre’s view, social history 
moves between two poles represented by the patriarchal family and 
slavery. 13 

Professor Carneiro Leao, Dean of the National Faculty of Philosophy, is Cam dm Lea (o 
particularly concerned with school administration and with political 
education. 14 


In recent years research has developed in various directions. Profes- Research during 
sor Costa Pinto 15 lias been primarily concerned wilh demography and social ihe last ten 
morphology. The work of Professor Victor Nums Leal has just made years 
a most impoitant contribution to Brazilian political science. In his study, 

O Municipio c o llegirne representative no Ilresil (The Municipality and 
the System of Representation in Brazil), 1949, Nunes Leal examines with 
great objectivity the municipal power, the histoiical evolution of 
“Camaras” in political life, and the r61e of the “coronel” to which pro¬ 
minent people gravitate. 


During recent years there has been a noticeable “anti-sociological” trend The tenor of 
which has taken the form of suppression of sociology, political economy education 
and psychology in secondary education; the subjects have been replaced by 
philosophy of a Neo-Thomjst character. 


After the fall of the government of Cetulio Varovs in 1915, the forces Political 
which called themselves democratic drafted the present Constitution, which Problems and 
was promulgated in September, 1947. All the old political themes Politicians 
reappeared again: federalism, liberalism, plurality of political parlies, 
presidential power, parliamentarianism. Even at the present, time these 
are the questions of greatest importance for the politicians. The parlia¬ 
mentarian trend seems to gain importance progressively, among all Ihe 
political groups, as presidential elections draw closer. 

For half a century the liberal ideas of Rui Barbosa, eminent writer and 
orator and one of the founders of the republican rdgime (1889), have 
inspired various politicians and jurists, those who have proclaimed their 
opposition to totalitarian forms of government. However, these men do not 
seem to have given enough attention to the new circumstances of the post¬ 
war period, and the old constitutional liberalism still holds sway. 


13. Gilberto Freyre, Casa Grande c Scnzala (Mansion and Collage), 1932; Socio¬ 
logy (Sociology), 2 vol., 1947, etc. 

14. Carneiro Leao, IntroduQdo d Administragiio cscolar (Introduction to School 
Administration), 1939; A Sociedade Rural (Rural Society), 1940; Fundamenlos da 
Sociologia (Fundamentals of Sociology), 1940; A Educa^Qo para o apos guerra (Post¬ 
war Education), 1944. 

15. Costa Pinto, ProbUmes dimographiques contcmporains, in collaboration with 
Prof. Jacques Lambert, 1944; Lntas de Familia (Family Conflicts), 1949. 
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In conclusion, it can be stated that the development of the social 
sciences, and particularly of political science, is characterized by the constant 
desire for objectivity on the part both of university and non-university 
writers. Both groups make extensive use of the different scientific methods 
which are used in the great research institutions of the world. 

University of llrazil. 



Political Science in the United States 

by Charles E. Mkrriam 


Political science in the United States has undergone far-reaching changes The evolution 
during the last third of a century. Two wars (and a cold war) and a of political science 
great depression, have left their impress upon American study of govern- in the United States 
ment, both as to content and to method. There is deep meaning in the 
broadening of the functions of government in the United States—alike 
in peace and war, in the widespread participation of political scientists 
in public affairs, and in the eflect of these activities upon political 
thought. Furthermore the Ameiican Political Science Association, through 
its Committee on Political Research in 1922, was instrumental in laying 
the foundations of the Social Science Research Council. 1 Since that 
time with the growth of the Council and the deepening and broadening 
of interest in the social sciences, the content and methods of political 
science have been greatly enriched. The Hoover Commission on Recent 
Social Trends (1933) was one mark of the joint interest shown by soveial 
disciplines in improving their own and the common standard.) and insights 
of workers in the several fields of economics, history, sociology, anthro¬ 
pology, psychology, statistics, politics, geography. The National Resources 
Planning Hoard (1933-1943) was another illustration of the joint effort of 
various groups of political and social scientists. Without a clear under¬ 
standing of the closer relationships between these types of technicians, it 
is impossible to set a clear picture of what has been going on in lecent 
times in these areas of scholarship and science. It is also true that in 
this period closer relations have been established with the humanities on 
the one side and science on the other. Both the conceptual and the 
experimental approaches have been sharpened and applied, while insight 
and intuition, recognized methods of learning, are still an integral part 
of the situation. The sharpest problems presented are of course the 
challenge of the nuclear studies and their political implications, but 
nuclear science is only a symbol of a tidal wave of science and technology. 2 
Before entering upon any examination of political science in the U.S., 
it must be said that from the beginning we have been deeply indebted 
to many other political systems and cultures for information and 
that this stream of influence and assistance still sweeps forward. We are 
under obligation to students and savants from many lands, alike those 
who have visited us, those who remained here, and those whom we have 


1. S act Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and the publications of the Social 
Science Research Council: Items; Social Science Abstracts. 

2. For material in this area see Merriam, New Aspects of Politics (2nd od., 1931); 
numerous articles in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Also P. Herring, 
“Political Science in the Next Decade”, American Political Science Review , 39, 
757-766; American Pol. Sci. Association report of its Committee on Government 
(1944); see Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 39, 740-747, especially the appendix to the Committee’s 
report tabulating research proposals advanced by 321 leading political scientists; the 
roporls of the Research Committee of the Am. PI. Sci. Ass.; the reports of the 
Public Administration Committee, see Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 39, 743-755. See H. Heller, 
“Political Science”, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; L. Burchfield, Bibliography 
of Materials in Pol. Sci., 1935, Directory of the Am. Pol. Sci. Ass., 1945 (F. L. Bur¬ 
dette, 6d.); S. A. Rice, Methods in the Social Sciences (1931) 
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visited abroad. Hence what wc call for thia purpose U.S. political 
science is not really a product of geographical or intellectual isolation. 
On the contrary it is a blend of many forms of scholarly collaboration. 
We trust this will never be ended, but further developed as we move 
toward the culture that lies ahead of mankind—combining we hope the 
diverse and that which is common. 


I. CONTENT AND SUBJECT MATTER 

The content of political science in the U.S. covers a broad range of political 
phenomena or behaviour. Obviously and desirably it overlaps many other 
areas in the fields of social science, philosophy, and jurisprudence. 


Political Theory In the field of political theory, political science deals with the broad 
problems of systematic politics. Here are included the ends of government, 
the tools of government, types of political rule, formal and informal 
government, stability and change in government, the interrelations of 
political associations, and the trends of government—the broad concept 
) of political behaviour. Among the studies in this field are Mkrriam’s 

Systematic Politics (1945), The R6lc of Politics in Social Change (1936), 
Political Power (1934), and Public and Private Government (1944); 
R. M. Maclvi-n’s Modern State (1926) and The Web of Government (1947); 
H. D. Lass weli/s Power and Personality (1948); C. J. Friederich's Consti¬ 
tutional Government and Democracy (1946). Many studies are made of 
democracy and of competing types of government, of the nature of 
liberty and authority, of justice and equality, of conflicting doctrines as to 
the purposes of the state. Here again inevitably the lines of political 
science overlap those of philosophy in the more generalized sense and of 
sociology, law, and economics, notably in the writings of Dewey, Niebuiir, 
Hockinc, Morris, and in the more journalistic words of W. Lippman, 
Max Llrner, and many others. 

Discussions of particular freedoms and rights, such as freedom of press, 
of speech, civil liberties, the nature of justice, cut across the lines of 
political philosophy, law, and general philosophy at many points. 3 

In this field may also he placed the study of political power, of 
political personality, of special forms of skills in the governing process. 
These are intimately related to inquiries in psychology, social psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology where personality, action patterns, 
skills, and processes are likewise examined from other points of view. 


Political From the institutional point of view political science deals with the 
Institutions formal three-fold classifications: 

1. By departments—legislative, executive, judicial; 

2. By areas—national, stale, local; 

3. By functions—including diverse activities of all governments. 

The organization, powers, practices, and procedures of these agencies are 
the subject matter of many treatises and much research in the U.S. 
Incidentally, there is a total of 150,000 independent governing units in the 


3. See Z. Chafeb, Government and Mass Communications (2 vols, 1947) and 
Free Speech in the U. S. (1941); Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and 
Responsible Press (1947); E. S. Corwin, Liberty against Government (1948); 
D. Riesman, ‘‘Civil Liberties in a Period of Transition in Public Policy’* (Vol. Ill, 
Public Policy, Yearbook of the Harvard University Graduate School of Public 
Administration, 1942). 
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American system. 4 5 Especial attention of course is given to the so-called 
balance of power—legislative, executive, judicial—and the balance of 
powers between national and state governments, and between state and 
local governments, including under local both rural and urban units. 

Many volumes and reports deal with the various branches of government, 
with the areas of governmental activity, with the several functions of 
government. Especially in the field of federal government elaborate 
inquiries are made, and in the zone of urban government, with somewhat 
less attention given to “state” and rural government. To enumerate all 
these cnteiprises, descriptive and analytical, would extend this paper beyond 
the limits set for me. The Presidency, the Congress, the stales, the urban 
counties alone constitute a formidable body of inquiry, 6 to say nothing 
of their interrelations and of many degrees and types of decentralization 
and centralization. Federalism in the national area and urban dispersal 
in the local are the chief among the problems arising. 

The numerous and various functions performed by governments are a 
standard subject of inquiry among political scientists ranging from local 
to national an international problem. Some of these studies fall to 
specialists in various technologies, as agriculture, labour, defense, justice, 
finance, commerce, education, health, but many very careful examinations 
are made of special branches of government by students of government, 
as Gaus in agriculture, and many others too numerous to mention here. 


What is called public law, dealing with the legal powers and duties of 
public agencies, is a subject of special attention to political scientists. 
Particular study is given in the field of political science to constitutional 
law and to administrative law, although these subjects are also dealt with 
extensively in Law Schools. The eminent writers in this field arc many 
and varied in their range of interests, 6 from which indeed almost 
nothing human is apart. 

The judges themselves, the lawyers, the law teachers, the technicians 
in government and economics arc continuously active in the analysis and 
interpretation of judicial opinion in the narrower sense, and the broad 
principles of emerging justice in another. Dictionaries and digests make 

4. W. Anderson, Units of Government in the United States (1934) and Govern¬ 
mental Units in the U. S. in 1942 (1944). 

5. See E. P. Herring, Presidential Leadership (1940); E. S. Corwin, The President, 
Office , and Powers (1948); L. Rooms, “Congressional Government’* in Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, and The American Senate (1926); J. P. Chamberlain, Legislative 
Processes: National and Stale (1936); G. Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads 1946); 
R. Young, This is Congress (1943); T. V. Smith, The Legislative Way of Life (1940); 
U. S. Congress Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress: Hearings 
(79th Cong., 1st Session, 1945); U. S. Congress, Report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress pursuant to II. Con. Res. 18, Senate Report No. 1011 
(1946); W. Anderson, American City Government (1925); Urban Government, 
National Resources Planning Board study (1939); C. E. Mf.rriam, S. D. Parratt, and 
A. Lepawsky, The Government of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago (1933); State- 
Local Relations, issued by the Council of State Governments (1947); Sherwood, Roose¬ 
velt and Hopkins (1948); II. L. Stimson and Me G. Bundy, On Active Service (1947). 

6. Sec J. Dickinson, Administrative Justice and the Supremacy (1927); K. S. Corwin, 
The Constitution and What It Means Today (1948) R. K. Carr, The Supreme 
Court and Judicial Review (1942); F. Frankfurter, The Public and Its Government 
(1930); B. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process (1925); E. Freund, Admi¬ 
nistrative Powers Over Persons and Property (1928); W. Gellhorn, Administrative 
Law : Cases and Comments (1947) and Federal Administrative Proceedings (1941); 
J. Hart, An Introduction to Administrative Iaw, with Selected Cases (1940); 
R. E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions (1947); C. B. Swisher, “Research 
in Public Law”, Am. Pol Sci. Rev., 40, 552-562 (1046); E. S. Corwin, Liberty 
against Government (1948). 
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the key to the legal decisions not easy hut possible, while imagination and 
reason play on the philosophical aspects of Ihe law, apart from the 
limitations of what has been adjudicated. 

Public A very large aiea and relatively new in political science is occupied by 
Administration studies of public adminislration and the whole range of public management. 

Here political science reached out from the technical study of the law and 
rules of public administiation to an examination of its processes and prac¬ 
tices from the point of view of what came to be called administrative 
management. The branch of this large field to which greatest attention 
has been given is that of personnel, which has enlisted the widespread 
attention of scholars of many types. Historical studies such ns those of 
Leonard D. Wiinr: (see The Federalists , ISMS') have also appeared in public 
administration. 

The Public Administration Clearing House (Chicago) has been the 
centre of widespread activity in the development of administrative stan¬ 
dards and practices, with incidental attention to le^earch. The Institute 
of Public Administration (New Yoik City), 'the brooking Institution (Wash¬ 
ington, D.C ), and many other like agencies have been very arlive 
in this field. 7 8 9 These agencies carried on far-reaching studies in the 
field of administration, surveys, appraisals, new devices for management, 
in many governments, local, stale, and national. 

While in the main these efforts in public adminislration did not fall 
under the category of scientific research, they involved the assembly 
of great masses of material, a wide variety of analyses, and a very 
considerable body of experimentation in new forms of management. * 
The philosophy of administration or management develop moie slowly, but 
was more and moie at lively considered in works like those of Gulick, 
Barnard, Simon and MacMaiion. 


Pi annino Planning in the U.S. has advanced notably in recent years. This is not 
of course a special province of political scientists, but many have been 
active in this field, working with other social scientists in the field of 
sociology and economics especially. • On the national field, planning 


7. See Public Administration Review, organ of the American Society for Public 
Administration; also house organs of following organizations located at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago: Am. Municipal Ass., Am. Public Welfare Ass., Ain. Public 
Works Ass., Am. Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, Council of 
Stale Governments, Federation of Tax Administrators, International City Managers 
Ass., Municipal Finance Officers Ass., National Ass. of Assessing Officers, National 
Ass. of Housing Officials. For executive reorganization studies see President Roose¬ 
velt’s Committee on Administrative Management (Brovvnlow Committee, 1937; Joint 
Commission on Executive Branch (Hoover Commission, 1948-1949). Also C. I. Bar¬ 
nard, Functions of the Executive (1938); A. W. MacMvnox and J. 1). Mili.ett, Federal 
Adnunistxitors (1939); 11. Simon, Administrative Behaviour (1947); L. Gumck and 
L. Uiwvic.k, Papers on the Science of Administration (1937); L. D. Wiiitf, Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of Public Administration (1948); U. S. Attorney General’s Com¬ 
mittee on Administrative Procedure; Administrative Procedure in Government Agen¬ 
cies, Reports (Senate Document 8, 77th Cong., 1st Session, 1941); W. Anderson 
and J. Gvis, Research in Public Administration (1945); J. M. Landis, The Adminis¬ 
trative Process (1938); R. E. Cushman, The Independent Regulatory Commissions 
(1941). 

8. D. E. Liuentiiai., TV A: Democracy on the March (1914); C. II. Pritchett, TVA: 
A study in Public Adminislration (1943); see previous references to regulatory com¬ 
missions; Farmers in a Changing World, U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
(1940). 

9. Sec G. B. Galioway, Planning for America (1941); C. Rodgers, American Plan¬ 
ning: Past-Present-Future (1947); F. J. Dkwhurst and associates, America's Needs 
and Resources (1947). 
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was represented by the National Resources Planning Board fiom 1933 10 
to 1943 (and later by the Council of Economic Advisers). 11 In addition 
there are some 2,000 local and state planning agencies, actively engaged in 
various forms of local planning. 12 There is also the National Planning 
Association, a private institution located in Washington. 


The content of political science includes political piocesses including 
electoral behaviour, the organization and action of political parties, the 
nature and trends of public opinion, analysis of social forces and groups 
influencing the elections, studies of political polling, propaganda, and the 
nature of political leadership. 12 Historical, sociological, and economic 
studies inevitably overlap in this field. In a nation with around one 
million elective officials (150,000 independent governments), a large num¬ 
ber of referenda, relatively frequent elections, immense masses of data 
are available for observation and analysis, for constantly new interpreta¬ 
tions of the meaning of the electoral pioccss. Inevitably prediction of the 
outcome of elections has been the object of much trial and error, and 
much substantial progress has been made in the approach to accuiate 
sampling of electoral voting. 14 Louis Rkan has undertaken to bring to¬ 
gether the wisdom of forecasters in his volume on Ballot Behaviour (1910). 

A related field is that of citizenship. Included hcie are analyses of the 
bases of civic cohesion, the rights and duties of citizens, the preparation 
for citizenship through education. 13 


Especially since World War I international relations have been a subject 
of elaborate study, most, but not all of which, is cairied on in the 


10. Soe 70 major reports, especially Ropoit of 1913; also article by Charles E. Mrn- 
niAM, “The National Resources Planning Board: A Chapter in American Planning 
Experience” in Am. Pol Sci. Rev., 38, 1075-1088 (1944). 

11. The President’s Economic Committee Reports (1948); Annual Reports of the 
Counci! of Economic Advisers starling Dec. 1946. 

12. See publications of the Ain. Society of Planning Officials, G. Grhrr, Your 
City To-morrow (1947) and Urban Planning and Land Policies (1941); L. Mumfoiu), 
City Development (1945). 

13. Sec “Political Paities” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences ; A. N. IIollomijr, 
Political Paities of Today (1925); The New Party Politics (1933), and The Middle 
Class in American Politics (1940); V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Croups 
(1945); C. E. Mlrrmm and it. F. Gosnpll, American Party System (1949); P. Oi>lg\rd 
and E. A. IIulms, American Politics (1938); II. D. Lasswkll, Politics: Who Gets What, 
When, JIow (1936); E. E. Sinvrrs<.irivrinKn, Patty Government (1942); C. E. M»rri\m, 
Chicago: A More Intimate View of Urban Politics (1929); E. P. Herring, Group 
Representation before Congress (1929); W. McCunb, The Farm, Bloc (1943); 
H. Chiids, Labor and Capital in National Politics (1930); B. Zeller, Pressure 
Politics in New York (1937); Report of tlio Panel on Political Parlies, beaded by 
E. E. Schattschnfjder, for Ain. Sci. Ass., Dec. 1948 (Mimeographed); II. F. Gosnfll, 
Machine Politics: Chicago Model (1937); Annals, Sept., 1948 issue on Political 
Parlies. For public opinion sec II. D. Lasswkll, Democracy Through Public. 
Opinion (1941); Propaganda Technique in the World War (London, 1927), and 
with D. Blumlnstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda (1939); It. Cantril, Gauging 
Public Opinion (1944); P. Lazarsffld, B. Rfrf.lson, and Gaudet, The People’s Choice 
(1945); II. Sfeir and E. Knis, German Radio Propaganda, London, 1944. 

14. See L. J. Bfan, How to Predict Elections (1948), the American Institute of 
Public opinion (Gallup Poll, Princeton, N. J.) and the National Opinion Research 
Centre (Chicago). Also the Public Opinion Quarterly. 

16. See Mfrriam, The Making of Citizens (1931) and series of studies in nine 
countries; also his Civic Education in the U. S. (Part IV, 1934) in series published 
by Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Ass. (1932-1934), 
including education for democracy, and a very wide range of collateral studies. 
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departments of Political Science rather than in the technical Law Schools. 
Inquiries in this area de;jl with technical problems of international law, 
with the history and problems of diplomacy, and with the broader question 
of the history of the present and emerging basis of international rela¬ 
tions—the League of Nations, the United Nations, world government. A 
comprehensive and outstanding Study of War (2 vol., 1942) was made 
by Quincy Wright. A notable psychological approach is that of Harold 
D. Lasswlll in his World Politics and Personal Insecurity (1935). 

It is impossible to summarize here these various lines of inquiry, many 
of which are not confined to the field of political science strictly speaking, 
but inevitably involve far-reaching investigations in the field of economics 
and history especially. Many inquiries are conducted in various institutes, 
such as the Yale Institute of International Studies, the University of Chi¬ 
cago’s Committee on International Relations, and a wide variety of regional 
studies, as of Russia, for example, in Harvard and Columbia. la 
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There is a very large body of inquiry into the field of urbanism and plan¬ 
ning. In both of these domains an immense amount of work has been 
done in the form of field survey, analysis, piospeclives and predictions in 
case the given directives were put into execution. 17 Not all of these 
inquiries are in the hands of political scientists, but in many cases they 
are found directing or co-operating. No inquiry into what political scien¬ 
tists in the U.S. are doing would be complete without these inquiries and 
their very impressive results. 

'Ihe relation between public and private government has been developed 
by various writers, as Mkrriam, and others in Ihe area of sociology. Here 
approach is made to the broad principles and patterns of social control in 
their many manifestations of which the political are a part, and this 
bridges over into the broader area of sociology. 

It should be noted that there is an emerging interest in the political 
implications of atomic energy, taking the fowl of particular studies in 
this field. 18 These inquiries have emphasized the importance of basic 
consideration of fundamental questions arising from the new concentrations 
(if power in relation to a system of consent of the governed, the problems 
of public and private ownership of power, the nature of international 
contiol of atomic power, the emerging rdle of secrecy in governmental 
affairs, the possibility of broader political and economic programmes in the 
light of the new possibilities of application of atomic energy to industrial 
development. 

Civil-military relations have not been elaborately examined until recent 


16. See P. C. Jrssui* aiul F. Duk, Neutrality: Its History, Economics and Law 
(19.15) and Ji.smm*, International Security (1935); Q. Wright (ed.), The World 
Community (1948); W. N. Fgntov, Area Studies in American Universities (1947); 
Am. Philisophical Society, Pioceedings, passim; Common Cause, organ of the 
Committee to Frame a World Constitution (Chicago). 

17. See Our Cities, rrpoit of the National Resources Planning board (1937); 
Municipal Year lioolr, Hook of the Slates', The American City ; publications of the 
National Municipal League, Am. Municipal Ass., U. S. Conference of Mayors, Am. 
Society of Planning Officials National Planning Ass., President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

18. Among those are The Politics of Atomic Energy , Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
(1946), by F. L. Schuman and others; Merriam, “Physics and Politics”, Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., 40, 445-457 (1946), and mimeographed ms. on same topic (1947); publications 
of Yale Institute of International Studies; Bulletin of Atomic Scientists ; publications 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
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years. The problem has been more sharply presented, 1# however, in rela¬ 
tion to problems arising out of World War II. 

A visitor might find certain subjects in which relatively little interest is Neglected problems 
shown in the U. S., as for example proportional representation, parlia¬ 
mentary government in the narrower sense, theories of aristocracy or 
elites, defences of dictatorship or totalitarianism, doctrines of class 
struggle, defences of government based upon force alone. Particular fields 
such as education and health have been taken over largely by specialists, 
sometimes without sufficient participation on the part of technical politi¬ 
cal scientists. The area of jurisprudence in the broader sense has been 
developed by the jurists, but on the whole they have not dealt with the 
larger situation, although there arc notable exceptions such as Iloscoe Pound. 

This is not to say that there has not been a vast array of inquiry in the 
field of public and private law on the part of many very able minds in the 
legal world. 


II. METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURE 

The traditional methods of inquiry broadly classified under the “juristic”, 

“historical”, and “philosophical” have been widely used in recent years 
in the U.S. 

The responsibility for juristic studies has been shared partly by scholars Juridical method 
in the field of law and by special students in the field of public law 
—constitutional, administrative, international. The case study method 
of instruction in American institutions lias tended to narrow the range of 
inquiry, but on the other hand there is everywhere evidence of a far broader 
treatment of law against the background of economics and sociology in 
particular. On the other hand it must be considered that the power of 
American courts to declare legislation unconstitutional has tended to 
broaden the field of discussion in dealing with the questions of public 
law. Consequently, judges like Brandi is, Holmes, Frankfurt iii r have 
tended to liberalize the scope of jurisprudence and place its tendencies and 
conclusions more nearly in the broad pattern of social science. In this 
field writers like Goodnow, Corwin, Landis, Chafke have conducted 
researches of far-reaching significance. 

Fuithermore, in the field of international law important inquiries have Method in 
been made of a type more advanced than many of the earlier studies, international law 
The most notable illustration of this is seen in the works of Quincy Wriout, 
notably in The Study of War (already referred to). Here we find a 
deepening and broadening of the traditional studies reaching farther back 
historically and broadening out the discussion into technological consider¬ 
ations alongside the philosophical and traditionally juristic. Lasswell 
broke ground in his World Politics and Personal Insecurity (already 
referred to). From another point of view an innovation in the field of 
political science is C. Herman Pritchett’s study of the mind of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. 20 —an examination of a long series of decisions with 
the emphasis placed on the attitudes of the Justices as revealed in their 
decisions and their dissents. 

A wide variety of historical studies has been made in the field of Historical method 

19. See J. G. Kunwm (ed.), Civil-Military Relationships in American Life (1948); 

Mbrriam, Prologue to Politics, Ch. II, “The Organization of Violence” (1939); 

E. P. Herring, The Impact of War (1941); L. Rogers, Crisis Government (1934); 

H. Sprout, “Trends in the Traditional Relation between Military and Civilian”, 

Am. Philosophical Society, Proceedings, Vol. 92, No. 264 (1918); A. Vagts, A 
History of Militarism (1937). 

20. C. H. Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court: A Study in Judicial Politics and 
Values (N. Y., 1948). See also J. Frank, Law and the Modern Mind (N. Y., 1930). 
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political science and of course in the neighbouring field of history in the 
more technical sense. Charles A. Beard’s The History of the American 
People (with W. C. Bagley, 1934)—midway between history and politics— 
is an illustration of the application of this method of inquiry. Studies in 
the history of political ideas have been made by JMerriam, B. F. Wright, 
Gkttei.l, Coklr, Sabine, and others. 21 More recently studies have begun 
in the history of public administration by Leonard D. White, James IIart, 
and otheis. 22 

In all these historical inquiries much sharper attention has been given 
to economic and social factors in their relation to political phenomena. 
Kconomic factors were stressed especially by Beard. 23 Volumes like 
Avery Cuaven and Walt her Johnson’s The United States: Experiment in 
Democracy (1947) and Carl Becker’s Declaration of Independence (1922) 
illustrate important historical studies on the borderline of politics and 
Political philosophy philosophy. 

and Political philosophy inevitably involves the interrelation of general phi- 
general philosophy losophy with the narrower field of political philosophy. Outstanding in 
recent years is the philosophy and political philosophy of John Dewey, 
whose pragmatism in general philosophy and liberalism in political phi¬ 
losophy were of outstanding influence. Other important figures in their 
field have been William Hocking, Reinhold Niebittir, T. V. Smith, and in 
the area of neo-Thornism, Mortimer Adler, Francis E. McMahon, and 
Jacques Maritain. All of these writers dealt with problems of general 
philosophy, of political theory, and of American politics. In the earlier 
writings that start from the political point of view there are such students 
W. W. Willoughby, An Examination of the Nature of the State (18DG); 
Woodrow Wilson, The State (1889), John W. Burgess, Political Science 
and Comparative Constitutional Law (lWV and in a later peiiod, Mehriam, 
Maclvru, Hoi combe, and Frii drich (already icferred to). Using obseiva- 
tion and experience as a basis, Merriam undertook the formulation of new 
concepts in terms of philosophy, as well as science (including atomic 
science) as a basis for further observation and expciiment, directed toward 
clearer insight into meaning of political phenomena, and toward the 
closer interrelationship of value systems with philosophical and scientific 
conclusions. For many American students interest in general philosophy 
has been implicit rather Ilian explicit, and broadly speaking the tendency 
has been in the direction of applied philosophy rather than creative 
philosophy. There is every reason to believe that these philosophical 
techniques will continue to be used and even in broader measure than 
heretofore. New development will inevitably be found on the borderline of 
philosophy, ethics, and politics rather than in the narrower confines of any 
disciplines of social science. 24 

Psychological The application of psychology to the new politics has gone along with 
method the technical perfection of psychology. Everywhere the influence of new 
psychological technique has been strongly evident. Thus, for example, 
in the study of propaganda, in the study of public personnel, and in the 
broader field of political analysis and generalization. The foundation 
for these studies was laid by Lowril of Harvard and the most notable 


21. See Mriihiam, History of Am. Pol. Theories (1903) and Am. Pol. Ideas (1929); 
B. F. Wright, Jr. (ed.), .4 Source Book of Am. Pol. Theory (1929); R. G. Gettell, 
History of Pol. Thought (1924); F. \V. Coker, liccent Pol. Thought (1934) and 
(ed.) Democracy, Liberty, and Property (1942); G. W. Sabine, A History of Pol. 
Theory (1937). 

22. White, The Federalists (already referred to); Hart, The Am. Presidency in 
Action (1938). 

23. C. A. Beard, Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, (1915). 

24. Seo Merriam, New Aspects of Politics (Already referred to). 
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advance in this structure was that of Lasswei.l. By way of illustration 
Leonard D. White undertook the study of The Prestige Value of Public 
Employment in Chicago (1929) and Further Contributions to the Prestige 
Value of Public Employment (1932). 25 By far the most systematic and 
striking element in this field, however, was the work of Harold D. Lasswell, 
who studied intensively in the field of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and 
psychology and developed a series of important contributions in World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity, Politics, Language and Politics, Power 
and Personality (already referred to) and The Analysis of Political Behaviour 
(London, 1948). The study of Power and Personality is of particular 
interest in view of the analysis of the meaning of political personality, 
democratic leadership, and leadership principles. 

In the field of public personnel important advances have been made in 
psychological analysis of differential traits of prospecti\e employees or of 
their ratings for status, promotion, or otherwise. 26 Alike in the field of 
civil service, military service, particularly during World War II and 
the postwar period, and of industrial and academic relations strong empha¬ 
sis has been placed on the psychological approach. Public personnel 
problems, leadership in the army, and placement in industry have all 
made heavy demands upon the techniques of the new developing psy¬ 
chologists, including in that field, however, not merely psychology in the 
narrower sense, but psychiatry, psychoanalysis, and the influence of what 
is sometimes called total environment, or situation, as seen for example in 
Mayo and Kokiiii.isiuuum'h. 27 

There is every reason to anticipate that as fast as the technique and 
analysis of political psychology in the narrower sense and social psychology 
in the broader sense are developed, they will be absoihcd and applied b> 
the technical students of politics, whether dealing Yvith public opinion, 
propaganda, personnel, or other governmental relations. 

Quantification in political science has long had an important r61e, (Quantification 
but not always sharply identified. 2 * The great body of statistics, for 
example, is governmentally compiled and governmentally controlled. 29 
Statistics, originally an affair of the State, measured data for various 
purposes and with many different motives, just as management, originally 
a state affair, was employed for the convenience of rulers. The measure¬ 
ment of human behaviour by standardized governmental agencies has gone 
on apace in recent years. This >vas by no means always under the 
direction of political scientists, as much of it fell under economics, 
sociology, and various functional branches of government. Public finance 
has always been on the borderline between politics and economics. 

However, large bodies of more narrowly political measurements emerge, 
as in the field of personnel, measurement of urban phenomena, measure¬ 
ment designed for planning or oilier overall purposes, measurements for 
the use of cities and for rural communities as well. Many contributions 
in this field have been made. 

In other areas experiment with measurement has gone on more slowly. 

25. Spc also II. G. Beyle’s Identification and Analysis of Attribute Cluster-Blocs, 

(1931). 

2G. See Mehbmm, The Making of Citizens, “Physical and Psychological Bases’’, 
pp. 32G ff. 

27. See E. Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1933) and 
The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1945); F. Rolthlisberger, Manage¬ 
ment and Morale (1941); G. Kluckhorn and II. A. Murray, Personality in Nature, 

Society, and Culture (1948). 

28. See Merrivm, Neui Aspects of Politics, Ch. IV, “Politics and Numbers”; 

A. S. Rick, Quantitative Aspects of Politics (1928). 

29. See extensive studies now being issued by U. S. Census Bureau and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Notable examples, however, arc those of Gosvell, Getting Out the Vote 
(Chicago, 1927), Why Europe Votes (1930), Machine Pali lies, and iVori- 
Voling: Causes and Methods of Control (with Merriam, 1924). 30 Lass- 
well in particular has made notable efforts to quantify observations in 
the field and also in the socio-psychological field (with Almond). 

Falling under the same geneial head is a long series of studies in the 
measurement, of public opinion. Particularly in the field of voting 
behaviour much effort has been expended and much success has been 
achieved in the area of prediction, notably by Gallup and otheis. 31 
Just what h measured may be contested, but the experimental use of 
behaviour measurement may not be doubted. 32 The phenomena of leader¬ 
ship likewise call for new techniques and conclusions alike in the field 
of propaganda and of leadership. 33 The question of “quality” of measure¬ 
ment seems rather a problem of superior insight or intuition, superior 
facility in observation, in inference, in discovery of relation, and in 
synthesis of seemingly unrelated factors. The solution is often very simple 
when it is once found. But prior to that happy moment the factors arc 
often like the pieces in a puzzle which seem to defy any attempt at an 
integrated or synthetic pattern, unity, whole. Psychologists to be sure 
provide many tests in this area, tests of time and skill in assembly of 
materials, which may be pictures, blocks, tools, or what not. But in the 
larger area we often hesitate and stumble. 

At this point we enter the field of the relations between science and 
values—one of the storm renters of present-day discussion, and probably 
of the future as well. Aside from the terminological question of just what 
is science and just what arc values, the question of deiivation of ends as a 
condition of the application of means looms large in the area of social 
behaviour, philosophy, patterns, and norms of conduct. This discus¬ 
sion was opened by Dewey and still continues, for the moment under 
tlie influence of Conant. 

The materials for the scientific study of politics include personal 
observations, service, analyses of political behaviour, and of the periphery 
of the political. Some observations are personal, but others are drawn 
from the past in the shape of documentary, statistical, or other evidence. 
These observations may be made either by a detached person or a parti¬ 
cipant-observer perhaps from time to time, or of course by a group 
of scholars. In this much depends on the acuity of observation, upon 
inferences as to relations. Much depends on the ability to form hypotheses 
and te^t them. But constantly now hypotheses will arise in the course 
of observation and experience again, but applied to new situations. The 
experiments in analysing political behaviour go on ceaselessly on a large 
scale and on a small scale and in many cases they may be very accurately 
measured and the value of hypothesc determined. In a field like that of 
education this is perfectly obvious and also in the fields of personnel and 
management. An hypothesis in a school system is developed, applied, and 
tests are made. On a broader scale many military regulations are 
hypotheses calling for immediate experiment and call for accurate measure¬ 
ment. A revenue scheme is projected on certain assumption as to 
what will be produced. This is soon determined. A city planner outlines 

30. Sec also planning and urbanism. 

31. See polls by the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup), National 
Opinion Research Center, Fortune magazine poll (Roper). 

32. Soe the very interesting studies on the borderline by L. K. Fiwnk, Society 
as the Patient (N. J., 1948). 

33. See Frank's Ch. XXVI on “The Dilemma of Leadership”, ibid.-, also 
II. A. Murray, The Assessment of Men (1948); E. Kris and N. Leites, “Trends 
in Twentieth Century Propaganda” in Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 
G. Roheim (ed.), 1947). 
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a system of traffic control, experiment is undertaken, and we observe what 
happens—whether the traffic is tangled up more than e\er or whether 
the way is cleared. It is idle to say that hypothesis and experimental 
verification aie out of the question in political relations. In many situa¬ 
tions this is coirect, but in many other relations it is entirely fallacious. 

American social scientists engage in a wide range* of co-operative research Co-operative 
effoits. 'I he pages of the official journal of the American Political Science research 
Association, the American Political Science Review , scanned over the last 
two decades, leveal quite sharply the growing trend toward collaborative 
effort. 

Institutionalized structure fosters co-operative research. At llie top of 
the structure of social science research in the U.S. stands the Social 
Science Research Council, a coiporation founded in 1923. This oigani/atioii 
is a “federal” one whose components are se\en of the professional 
societies of the various social science disciplines, such as the American 
Political Science Association, the American Economic Association, the 
American Sociological Society, Tin* American Anthropological Association, 

The Ameiican Historical Association, the Amciican Psychological Associa¬ 
tion, the Ameiican Statistical Association. One of the principal arms of 
this organization is its committee organized to explore and foster and 
conduct research in particular areas. 34 Thus, to illustrate, in political 
science duiing the years 194(3-1947, the following committees were 
organized: Federal Government and Research, Government Records and 
Research, Measurement of Opinion, Housing Research. One of the most 
fruitful fields in research in political science was an outgiovvtli of the 
efforts of the Committee on Public Administration organized by the Council 
in 1928. Notable studies conducted under these auspices were the follow¬ 
ing* Administrative Aspects of the Social Security Programme; A Survey and 
Appraisal of City Management under tin* Council-Management Plan; A 
Survey of the Governmental Research Movement; A Study of Public 
Administration and the IJ.S. Department of Agriculture, and a Survey of 
Education for Public Administration. 35 Other committees set up by the 
Council in recent years were those devoted to political behaviour and the 
relationship between military problems and social research. The Council 
renders financial assistance as well as intellectual leadership to social 
science research. The Council is not alone in the field of fostering social 
science research. The various private research foundations, such as the 
Spellman Fund, the Twentieth Century Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation have played lending rAles. 

In more recent years, the American Political Science Association has 
organized committees to lead the way in pooling and direction of research 
activity. These committees, referred to previouly in this paper, have pointed 
the way to research in such fields as area studies, various problems in the 
analysis of public policy formation, political communications, and admini¬ 
strative behaviour. 36 Attention must he directed to tho activities of 
the public Administration Clearing-House in Chicago. The agencies of 
the institution have teams of workers exploring such problems as State-Aid 
to Education, Urban Redevelopment, the Application of Psychology to 
Administrative Behaviour, and Civil Defence Planning. 

Among the universities, the University of Chicago has been active in 
co-operative social science research. 37 The Liltauer Graduate School in 


34. See Annual Reports of the Social Science Research Council. 

35. See W. Andf.rsox and J. M. G\us, Research in Public Administration , op. cit. 

36. See E. S. Griffith, “Report of the Association Committee on War Time 
Services”, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1943; P. Herring, “Pol. Sci. in the Next 
Decade”, op. cit. 

37. L. Wirth (ed.), FAevcn-Twenty-Six H940). 
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Public Administration at Harvard, 11 the Yale Institute for International 
Studies, the Princeton School of Public Affairs, the Centre for Public 
Opinion Research at the University of Michigan, the Columbia University 
Department of Public Law and Government, and others all play leading 
rOles as centres of collaborative effort. 

The record would be incomplete without stating the r61e that govern¬ 
mental agencies have played in fostering this pattern of research. The 
Hoover Committee on Recent Social Trends, President Roosevelt’s Committee 
on Administrative Management, the National Resources Planning Board 
have been major catalysts in organizing research around major issues of 
American public policy. More recently, the Air Force has contracted with 
the Rand Corporation, a private non-profit organization composed of top* 
flight experts, who will apply their efforts to national security problems. 
The staff of Rand is composed of political scientists as well as physicists, 
mathematicians, etc. The teamwork of government, industry, and science 
is the operational goal of this effort. The establishment of Rand reflects 
the high degree of application of scientific effort, social as well as physical, 
that marked the U.S. practice during World War II. 

The major advantages of collaborative research are the following: 1) it 
provides for interchange of many points of view, 2) it stimulates research 
that might not otherwise be done individually, 3) it provides bases for 
comparative study. 


III. TERMINOLOGY 

Obviously there are important differences between the terminology 
employed in the U.S. and that in other jurisdictions including western 
nations. The following paragraphs are an effort to point out some, but by 
no means all, of the important variations. 

State 'f'he woid “State” is employed in the U.S. in a manner different from 
that of most countiies. “Slate” is berc understood as one of the members 
of the federal union, one of the 4<H states. The “Stale” thus is Massa¬ 
chusetts, or Illinois, or California. But these stales aie also known as 
“commonwealths”—the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for example. At 
times, however, “State” is used in another sense when we speak of the 
functions of the “State” or “sialism” or “anti-slatism”, for which we 
have? no very precise term. What is elsewheio called “state” interference 
woidd here be called “governmental” interference, but might in turn be 
national, state (commonwealth), or local, urban or rural. 

Political sciencc(s) In Germany the term “Staatswissensoliaft” is used to cover the whole 
Social acience(a) range of social studies, including law r , politics, administration, political 
theory, along with economic and social problems. In France of course the 
teim “les sciences politiques” is found again as an inclusive word for 
many different social studies. In tlic U. S. “social science” or “social 
sciences” is the term employed to cover a wide range of research in the 
field of economies, sociology, psychology, anthropology, as well as in 
governmental, behaviour. Inevitably and desirably there is much over¬ 
lapping in these areas, but at the same time there is much effort in the 
direction of integration and synthesis (see later). 

Politica “Politics” in the U.S. is a term with varying meanings which may be 
confusing to those not familiar with the usage. At times “politics” 
includes the whole area of political behaviour, as discussed for example, in 
Mlrriam’s Systematic Politics (1945). At other times “politics” is used 
in a partisan sense with reference to the activities of party groups. 


38. See G. J. Knir.imiL.ii and E. S. Mason, Public Policy Yearbooks of the Gra¬ 
duate School of Public Administration, Harvard University, 1940, 1941, 1942. 
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“Politics” is also used sometimes as the opposite of “administration”, 
contrasting the formation of policy and its practical application. 39 From 
this point of view it is important to know whether the agency or the 
activity falls under the head of policy determination or of policy execution. 

However, this contrast is not always closely followed in the U.S., and 
at times the existence of a definite line between them is sharply contested. 

Important studies are now going forward with a view to clarification of 
the terms and content of politics and administration. 40 

“Administration” is sometimes employed to mean the general body of Administration 
agencies and officials primarily engaged in law enforcement and application, 
but the term is also employed at times to mean the existing political 
leadership of a political party, as, for example, the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion or the Wilson administration. In this sense “administration” combines 
the elements of political leadership and of application of policies. 

The term “federal” is used in the U.S. with different meanings. Thus Federal 
the federal system may mean the whole group of governments taken 
together in the federal relations between nation and state. But again 
the “Federal Government” may mean the Government of the U.S. So 
the “Nation” may mean the whole of the U.S.A., or it may mean 
merely the National Government—the sovereign National Government. 

“Public opinion” and the “public” in the U.S. have a somewhat differ- Public opinion 
ent meaning from that frequently encountered elsewhere. “Public opinion” 
is endowed in general usage with certain high qualities of intelligence and 
judgment, which mark it out as an agency of great value and dominating 
importance. When James Bryce, basing his conclusion on long obser¬ 
vation and reflection, found that America is governed by “public opinion”, 
he had in mind a web of forces. This position is different from that 
often accorded to “mass rule” or the “proletariat”, terms seldom employed 
in American governmental relations. The explanation is that most Amer¬ 
icans are not class conscious. They identify themselves as middle class 
largely, refusing to accept the characterization of upper class or lower class. 41 
It is recognized furthermore that “public opinion” is often a force deeper 
Ilian or different from the surface returns reached by the pollsters for 
reasons which space forbids discussing here, but which turn upon differ¬ 
ences between so-called “snap judgment” and mature deliberation and 
determination. 4 * 

The terms “democracy” and “republic” or “democratic” and “republi- Democracy and 
can” (aside from their partisan use as applied to political parties) are republic 
sometimes used to contrast different types of rule, but are now commonly 
interchangeable, particularly since Wilson's slogan, “Make the world 
safe for democracy”. “Democracy” connotes government of, by, and for 
the people in the broadest sense of the term. It implies the consent of 
the governed, the processes of liberty, justice, and equality expressed 


39. Sec F. J. Good.now, Politics and Administration (1900). 

40. Under the auspices of llio Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
See V. O. Key, Jr., “Politics and Administration” in L. D. White (cd.), The Future 
of Government in the U. S.: Essays in Honour of Charlrs E. Merriam (1942); 
M. Fainsod, Some Reflections on the Mature of the Regulatory Process in Public 
Policy , Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard University, 
C. J. Friedrich and E. S. Mason (ed.) (1940); C. E. Merriam, "Danger Zones 
between Politics and Administration” in Public Management, October, 1946; J. Hart, 
“The President and Federal Administration” in Essays on the Law and Practice of 
Government Administration (1935), C. G. Haines and M. Dimock (ed.). 

41. R. M. and H. M. Ltnd, Middletown (1929) and Middletown in Transition 
(1937); Fortune , Polls on Class Identification conducted by Elmo Roper; M. Mead, 
And Keep Your Powder Dry (1942); T. V. Smith, The Promise of American Politict 
(1936). 

42. G. Myrdai., An American Dilemma (1944). 
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through free elections, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, freedom of association, a fair share of the gains of civilization. 

Liberty “Liberty” (freedom) in the U.S. has the significance of powers of 
self-determination, resting on the dignity of the human personality and 
right to self-expression unhampered by restrictions or hindrances. This 
includes freedom from want or freedom from fear, and freedom from social 
and economic restrictions prohibitive of free development. (See 
C. E. Mkrriam, New Democracy and Die New Despotism, 1939.) 
liight The term “right” is used in many varying ways. Thus there are 
“legal rights” which may be enforceable statutory lights or constitutional 
lights or even common law rights. There arc “natural rights” outlined in 
our Declaration of Independence. Rills of Rights have been promulgated lor 
a century or more, and there is an Economic Rill of Rights now generally 
accepted. There is deep interest and reflection upon a World Rill of 
Rights. 43 

heat equality Political “equal’ll}” found in the phrase “all men are created equal” 
connotes at various times equality before the law, equality at the ballot 
box, equality in opportunity, equality in minimum standards of life and 
chances for self-expression—all determined by standards varying with the 
several states, except as made uniform by national act. “Equality” has not 
been construed to indicate identity of ability or equal access to deference 
or consideration irgardless of competence or achievement. “Equality” in 
the U.S. must be construed in the light of extraordinary mobility in the 
status of individuals from generation to generation and from time to time, 
coupled with an extraordinary mobility of situs arising partly from the 
varying needs for migration both urban-rural and interregional. 

Bureaucracy “Rureaucracy” in the U.S. is usually employed as a term of reproach 
in contrast to European usage. “Rureaucracy” lieie is considered usually 
ns a degenerate form of administrative service. The “civil service” or the 
“administration” are terms more commonly employed in the U.S. to 
indicate what on the Continent may be considered the bureaucracy. There 
are exceptions to this practice, but on the whole the usage is as indicated 
above. 41 

Of course in this brief compass only a few terms can be discussed, 
although there are many other special uses of terminology. Useful guides 
are found in the dictionaries of law, in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences , and in the standard introductory textbooks on government, or in 
the systematic treatises dealing with political science in the large. 


Conclusion What was said at the beginning of this paper may be restated in the 
conclusion, namely that it is extremely difficult to separate political science 
from social science in the U.S. Politics and economics, politics and psy¬ 
chology, politics and sociology and anthropology, politics and history, 
politics and law, politics and geography, arc so intertwined and inter¬ 
related with many new patterns and relations emerging. Labelling these 
patterns as “political” or “economic” science inay at time become arbitrary 
and even misleading. 

This is also true of the humanities, in particular the field of philosophy 
and of ethics. 

In the U.S. especially during recent times there has been very wide¬ 
spread participation in governmental affairs by students of political science, 


43. See United Nations, Commission on Human Rights (Proceedings) C. E. Mer- 
ri\m, “World Rill of Rights” in Social Service Review, Dec., 1947, pp. 437-445; Issues 
of United Nations Weekly bulletins (1946) for discussions on Bill of Rights by 
Ghandi, E. 11. C\nn, Q. Wright, et al. 

44. L. D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration (1948) as 
compared with C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (1946). 
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both in war and in periods of peace. The “ivory lower” as a symbol 
of the student of government has ceased to exist in view of the very 
considerable numbers of technical students who have taken part in govern¬ 
mental activilies, local, state, national, and international. It is not 
to be supposed, however, that this is an entirely new phenomenon, as 
the participation of political scienlisls has been evident for a long time, 
beginning perhaps with Francis Lieber over one hundred years ago, 45 and 
continuing on down to the present, wilh a special quickening of pace at 
the end of the 19th Century under the influence of Goodnow, Moore, and 
others. 

The full effect of this practical participation in government both on 
the work of the government and on the student remains to be seen in 
the emerging future. All the more important is this in view of the 
gradual shilling of research funds from the academic centres to govern¬ 
ment and to industry, especially business. Already a much freer move¬ 
ment has begun from government to the industry and from both to the 
univeisities and back again. The first effect may well be the improvement 
of technologies and the collection of great masses of data and experience; 
but the next stage may well be much more fruitful in the observation 
of new relations, new inferences, new concepts, and new experiments and 
testing of assumptions. Likewise in the broader field of philosophy there 
arc large possibilities of enrichment of idea systems through new views 
of human behaviour and new syntheses or relations under new conditions. 
This is all the more significant when wo relate developments to those in the 
area of natural science and its probably expanding application to human 
affairs. 

Diawing the foregoing materials together, some general outlines of 
types and trends of interests may be observed. The following general 
considerations are of prime significance: 

1. A very broad range of collection and clearance of political data—statis¬ 
tically, observationally, and experimentally, obtained through a great 
variety of agencies, public and private. 

2. Alongside a high degree of specialization in data collection and 
technology there is a noticeable shift from emphasis on forms and institu¬ 
tions to processes and patterns of behaviour; from description to analysis 
and search for the meanings of political phenomena. Along wilh the 
laige accumulations of data there is a growing effort to interpret these 
data, to use them as a check on assumptions and hypotheses, and in turn 
to develop new assumptions and hypotheses. This to be sure has always 
been a practice, but the recent trend is in the direction of examining 
implicit assumptions more carefully, and making them more explicit. 

3. Very great attention to the technological and practical application 
of political assumption and principles (not always explicit) in such fields 
as public administration, personnel, management, planning, urbanism, on 
all levels in all areas and in relation to all functions of government. Free 
experimentation with devices in various governmental areas, in personnel, 
governmental corporations, interstate agencies, regional agencies, muni¬ 
cipal government, and administrative organization generally—less notable 
in the legislative and judicial areas. 

4. Increasing attention to the study of political parties, public opinion, 
and various types of social groupings. 

5. The far larger rdle of international relations as a subject of inquiry 
alike in the traditional historical and legal fields, and the more novel 
modern approaches. 

6. Awakening of interest in and utilization of psychological and 
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45. See F. Frf.idf.l, Francis Lieber: Nineteenth-Century Liberal (1947). 
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socio-psychological methods, notably in the area of personnel and action 
patterns. 

7. New interest in measurement as a method of political inquiry, 
partly through the expansion of large scale goverrnental statistics and partly 
through the approach to precision in the observation of results at a variety 
of points. 

8. Far more intimate relationship with the field of economics in dealing 
with political-economic iclations and operations, and with sociology in the 
areas of public welfare and community development, with anthropology in 
the field of culture patterns, as well as with the whole range of social 
studies. 

9. Renewed interest and concern with the problems of political phi¬ 
losophy in the broader sense on the borders of general philosophy and the 
various social sciences. Increasing concern with the testing of assump¬ 
tions in the world of political concepts. 

10. At the same time, the beginning of a re-examination of the relations 
between values and scientific conclusions, a recognition of the Importance 
of providing forms of rationalization and reconciliation as between mathe¬ 
matical precision on the one hand and value systems on the other— 
concern for the relations between means and ends. Here again it must 
be emphasized that this anxiety is by no means solely political in nature 
but runs through the sweep of social sciences. 

Speaking in broadest terms, it may be said that the most notable trend 
in American political science in recent years has been M) the industrious 
and intensive—somewhat specialized—collection and clearance of data 
regarding governmental structures, processes, and patterns on the one hand, 
and on the other (2) sharper identification of these patterns of structure 
and action and the beginning of large generalizations from this body of 
material, and (3) employment of some of the new tools of science—always 
with the by-now oft-repeated caution that this movement cannot be 
understood apart from its close relationship to the developing social sciences 
all around us. 

The foregoing must be viewed against the background of rapid 
expansion of the function of government, broader participation of political 
scientists in government, far closer relations with other social sciences. 

The periphery of political science as in other intellectual expansion is 
the thing to watch. And here wc find, in addition to the broad conclusions 
just laid down, very specific interest in management, planning, urbanism, 
personalities, the jural order of the world, the implications of new scientific 
developments, of which atomics is a symbol, government and the economic 
order. Above all these is a deep and restless concern with the traditional 
boundaries of political science, driving toward the revision of the old and 
formulation of new hypotheses and conclusions regarding political phe¬ 
nomena, and toward new contributions to intelligent policy making. 


University of Chicago. 



Political Science in Italy 

by Giacomo Perticone 


T. BEFORE FASCISM 

Politico! literature occupies an important place in the Italian scientific 
output of these last thirty years. Political literature is used here in the 
broad sense, that is, philosophy, science, political history, the history of 
political, juridical and economic doctrines, and experiments and theses 
related to these doctrines. 

This field has grown progressively larger since, a little after the turn 
of the century, politico-historical studies and the perfecting of method had 
the double effect of extending the field of research from facts to ideas, and 
of defining the limits of this same research. 

G. Mosca, with his famous book, Elemenli di Scicnza politico, (1923), and 
V. Paueto with his treatise, Sociologia generate (2nd. ed. 1923), are Ihe 
recognized representalives of the I rend which manifested itself in Italy 
in the political and social studies of that period. It was a “positivist” 
trend, that is, one which employed the science of facts and measurements, 
of events ordered by the historian, and of algebraic formulae developed 
by sociologist-mathematicians. There w r as no contradiction between the 
two methods, since the formulae and intellectual schemas were based on 
the analysis and verification of facts, and on the use of that inductive 
method which is at the root of mathematical deductions themselves. 

With \toscA and Pareto came the triumph of the theory of “political 
class”, which was grafted on to the older division of society into exploiters 
and exploited, accenting the technical aspect of that class domination. 
This division of labour was seen not only in the state but in any group 
whatsoever, and first of all in Ihe political party; it was justified by 
technical requirements and objective situations which required that there 
be at the base of each group an oligarchical structure, a domination by 
the dlite. The sociologist studies the formation and development of this 
61ite, their “circulation”, as Pareto said, that is, the process of their suc¬ 
cession in the course of time. 

Philosophy and sociology are still in agreement in upholding the 
superiority of the object and objective knowledge over conceptual and 
logical formulation, which Pareto classes among the variant interpretations 
of historical and social phenomena. Positivist historians and sociologists 
are equally in agreement with this criticism or rationalism and also agree 
in opposing those scholars who consider as primary, for the interpretation 
of society and its laws, the economic factor of production and exchange; 
this is true even though the latter also reduce to the r61e of a super¬ 
structure facts and elements of a conceptual and idealistic nature. 


In their works devoted to the history of political theories and experiments, History 
Pareto (The Socialist Systems, 1927) as well as Moso\ (Storia delle Dottrine 0F Political Ideas 
politiche, 1932) put their methods to the test and retrace the history of 
political ideas in Western Europe in the light of their respective theses. 

With regard to ideologies, their attitude is one of profound scepticism. 

In fact, in assigning to rational motives the simple r61e of “residues”, as 
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Parkto docs, and in declaring the outcome of ideological conflicts incapable 
of affecting the technical structure of political society, as Mosca does, 
one arrives at an attitude even more sceptical than that of simply reducing 
all social phenomena to a single clement which causes and governs all 
other aspects and moments of this reality. In effect, the rfllc of ideologies, 
of doctrines and of the will of society itself, in relation to a historical 
development determined by its own law, remains equally slight from the 
point of view of political class or of circulation of the elite, held by the 
authors mentioned and their disciples, and on the other hand from the 
point of view of the defenders of the materialistic interpretation. If there 
is a rationality in history, it does not depend on the will of man acting 
in history: such is the corollary of theses so diverse of writers so far 
removed from each other. 

IIowe\er, in their hands the subject-matter comes to life. Not only 
reflection on problems of abstract thought but institutional experience 
and juridical literature itself acquire importance in the examination of 
social reality 

Now, the history of political law and of institutions, the history of moral 
philosophy and of the philosophy of law as well as economic history, not 
as a science but as the reality of life in society, become integral parts of 
the complex subjects of social studies; just as reseaicli into the history 
of philosophical and moral thought is enriched by discoveries made in 
other fields. 

Writers of different nature and temperament bring to historico-social 
studies the contribution of research which sometimes has the reconstruction 
of facts and sometimes the examination of ideas and theii development 
as its principal objective. After the first and second decades of this 
century, a cultural moNcment of vast proportions seized hold of all 
branches of the historical, political, juridical and philosophical sciences. 

For a long while Chock insisted on the distinction between abstract and 
concrete, between philosophy and history, but he finally assigned to 
the abstract, to Ideology, the function of acting upon the concrete, of 
working in history, that is, of attaining the plane of that philosophy trom 
which, by definition, iL was separated. 1 2 

The school of Gkmit/k differs from Crock’s system of four words”; this 
school professes the criticism of the categories (theory and practice, phi¬ 
losophy and science) and the reaffirmation of the unity and totality of 
the mind Thus while the question of Crock is one of recognizing the 
autonomy of a moment of practical activity, the economic or political 
moment considered as pre-moral, for Gkntilk the question is one of 
recognizing the ethical character of the will in each of its acts and 
moments. The distinction made by Crock has, then, no justification, and 
we return to the Hegelian dialectical opposition of antitheses continually 
raised and resolved which history engenders and overcomes in its process. * 


Mktiiods Since reality consists in the act of thinking, (that concrete absolute), good 
consists in the act of will, whose value is universal and absolute. From 
this derive the criticisms of the different methods of historical, philosophical 
and social research. The narrow philological method, with its study of 


1. On this point see. B. Cnocr, Riduzione della filosofia del diritto alia fdosofia 
dell’ccononua, 1926, 2nd rd.; Elementi di politico , 1925; Filosofia dellc pratica , 
1923, 3rd cd.; Etica c politico, 1931. 

2. On this point see: G. Gkntii.k, I fondamenti della filosofia del diritto , 1916; 
Discorsi di religione, 1920; Politico e filosofia (in “Dopo la vittoria”), 1920; Diritto 
e politico, 1930. 
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dead inert documents, is criticized; it must he revived and interpreted and, 
in a certain sense, recreated. (Chock and some of his disciples, historians of 
literature and politics, had not altogether rejected this method). Then 
follows the criticism of the sociological method, in which the partisans of 
Chock and Gentile are in agreement, just as they agree in attacking 
positivism, or rather a positivism of their type. Sociology in Italy hasn’t 
had and doesn’t have very much opportunity; its const ructions and syntheses 
ha\e almost always remained on the level of dilettantism and generalities, 
without developing the methodology which, elsewhere in Europe and in 
America, were perfected and assumed importance. Finally, we have the 
criticism of all finalist methods, of all teleology, which are criticized for 
imposing arbitrary ends and principles on a reality which is a unity of ends 
and means, of principles and objectives. From this position come the 
contempt for all ideology, the scorn shown for all programmes, w'hich are 
considered intellectual schemes, incapable of producing action, and the 
exaltation on the part of these neo-idealists of political realism. 

In substance, such a speculative position led to the identification of polit¬ 
ical science and tin* social and historical sciences with their subjects, for 
it necessarily led to identifying the two concepts of fact and value. All 
that is real is rational, that is, only that enters into the historical explanation 
of reality which is an accomplished fact and is presented as such. 

Say what you will, this “pan-ethicism” of Gentile’s is not different 
from Ckoce’s ‘‘economisin’* in the sense that both of them disparage any 
ideal for the renewal and improvement of society, an ideal which they 
relegate to the status of mythological ideology. This is the inevitable 
consequence of philosophical irnmanenlism. The distance which in social 
and political theory separates Croce and Gintile —those two poles of Italian 
culture in the last thirty years- is, then, very much less than would 
seem to he indicated by their respective speculative positions and their 
opposite reactions to fascism. Of course, on this essentially practical level, 
the partisans of Geniile have the advantage over those of Chock in a 
gieater liberty of interpretation of the formulations inheiited from 
Hegelianism. That is to say that one can imagine the possibility of a 
reduction of the real to the rational as an affirmation of a necessity, a 
value, seen as universal and necessary, opposing itself to the accomplished 
historical fact. From this comes the possibility of inlinite equivocations 
on (lie subject of the morality of the stale (and of the ethics of action in 
general), since one can understand it either as an affirmation of the 
moral value of the fact, of the institution as fact, or as an ideal necessity 
that moral value be realized in Ihe fad and in the politico-social institution. 

This is an equivocation, then, between conformity and speculative crit¬ 
icism, and more than one writer had made use of it to defend and at the 
same time to criticize the theory and practice of the absolute state. 3 

Among the authors of that period who were more or less influenced Selected Literature 
by the speculative positions outlined above, those who can be considered 
closest to the position of Chock are dk lluccinno 4 5 and Russo. 8 

Those influenced by Ihe doctrines of Gentile are Cvrllni and Ercolk. 6 

Among the historians of religious and political doctrines, R. dk Maitei, 

D. Cantimori, A. Panei.la, C. Cahistia and A Passehin present a genuine 
philosophical interest. 7 


3. See, for example: G. Maggioiu:, Vn regime c mi’ epoca, 1929; F. Battu.ua, 
Scritti di teoria delto Stalo , 1939. 

4. Storia della filosofia in several volumes; Storia del hbcralismo cutopeo, 1925. 

5. F. dc Sanctis e la cultura napoletana, 1928. 

6. A. Carlini, Saggio sul pensiero ftiosofico e religioso del fascismo, 1942; 
F. Eiicole, La politica del Machiavelli , 1926; Dal nazianalismo al fascismo , 1928. 

7. 11. dk Mattki, Studi campanclliani , 1934; D. Cantimori, Utopisti c riformatoii 
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Among the economic historians can be named Luzzatto, Sapori, Fanfani 
and Tivaroni. * 

Still others remain independent of the dominant idealistic currents, 
even though some of them did not neglect the contributions of philosophy 
and of the idealist method. 9 


II. DURING FASCISM 


At the end of the great crisis of 1914-1918, and a result of that experience, 
two opposing trends arc seen developing in Italy: one cynically advocates 
a rdgime of force, considering it to be the only type capable of ensuring 
the life of societies and the social order; the other advocates the revival 
on a national scale of insurrectional movements devoted to solving the 
problems of social justice. The old liberal stale is already dead. It is 
the first of these alternatives which sweeps it away, and Fascism, organized 
in method and theory, begins to exert a greater and greater influence in 
the field of social studies. 


Meiuod Political “realism”, brandished as the method and theory of triumphant 
and Tiuory Fascism, was incompatible neither with Croce’s “cronomism” nor with 
Gentile’s “ethicNm”, even though Croce quickly broke with Fascism while 
Gkntii.e became its apologist and theoretician. Both of these men, by 
opposing any form of ethical transcendence, established the premises for 
a political and social experiment which would admit no other criterion 
than success, no other reality than the accomplished fact. 

Then there appeared, always more numerous and more convinced, 
historians, economists and philosophers who celebrated the passage from 
liberalism to fascism. There followed various attempts at a synthesis, 
the typical “Fascist synthesis’* of authority and liberty, of socialism and 
nationalism, in the liberal experiment and then in the corporative experi¬ 
ment of Fascism, in which all social conflicts seem to be ordered and 
blended in a marvellous harmony: concordia discors. 

The manifesto of this theory did not appear until the end of 1929, when 
Mussolini gave the definition of the word Fascism in the Enciclopedia 
llaliana , edited by Gentile. However a pamphlet by Gentile entitled Che 
cos a d il fascisrno? had been in circulation since 1924. 

The literature which grew up out of that definition is immense and 
includes all possible developments and applications, even on the level of 
method. 10 We must limit ourselves to mentioning some of the most 


itoliani, 1913; A. Pasm,i 4, Gh antimachiavellici, 1943; C. Cahistia, II pcnsiero 
politico dt y. Machiavclli , 1934; A. Pasrerin, La tcoria del diritto e della politica in 
Inghiltcrra, 1929; Hiccardo Hooker , 1932. 

8. G. Lrz/vno, Storia cconomica del’etii moderna e contemporanea , 1932; 
A. Suiihi, Sludi di storia economica medievale, 1940; A. Fanfani, Lc origini dello 
spirito capitalistico in Italia, 1933; Storia economica , 1940; J. Tivaroni, Compendio 
di storia dcllc istitnzioni e della dotirine economiche , 1933. 

9. See in particular : G. Renzi, Tcoria e pratica della rcazione politica, 1922; 
F. Ruffini, / diritti di liberth, 1926; G. Soi.ari, Individualismo e diritto privato , 1940; 
J. Bonomi, Mazzini triumviro della Republica romana, 1936; G. Volpe, Ultalia in cam- 
mino, 1931; G. Baruagvllo, II materialismo storico , 1926; B. Mondolfo, Sulle orme 
di Marx , 1920; G. Toffanin, Storia delVumanesimo, 1933; A. Levi, La filosofia poli¬ 
tica di G . Mazzini, 1917; II positivismo politico di C. Cattaneo, 1928. 

10. Seo, for example, the volumes by A. Canepa, Sistema di dottrina del fascisrno, 
1937. 
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famous authors of that period, all of whom are reducible to the common 
denominator of llic Mussolini doctrine. 11 

It would be a mistake to believe that all this literature constituted one Cn deism 
monolithic block. First of all, we find in Italy until 1925 a distinct 
opposition to the cultural expansion of Fascism. The publishing house 
founded in Turin by Piero Gobetti and the Critica of B. Croce offer the 
best known exemplcs of intransigent resistance. Then, within Fascism 
itself problems arose which the means of study at its disposal, its 
stereotyped formulae and abstract rules, did not allow it to face. Isolated 
authors and entire collections put out by various publishing houses laid 
the groundwork for criticism of Fascism and a systematic reconstruction 
of social, political and historical problems. It will suffice to recall the 
Nuova Collana di Kconomisli , the Manuali di Politico, Intcrnazionalc, the 
series of Storia e politico of the I.S.P.I. of Milan; the collection Idee 
Nuove , of Bompiani; the Essays of Einaudi, and others in which, through 
the medium of translations, original works and collections, facts and 
critical references designed particularly for young people were put into 
circulation. It is precisely among the youth of the University of Pisa that, 
after 1932, a completely intransigent opposition movement developed which 
was later to furnish elements to the anti-Fascist parties of the resistance. 

In the course of the internal crisis, which took its forms of difficulties 
of policy at the Congress of Corporative Studies af Ferrara in 1932, there 
developed more and more clearly the programmes of social reform which 
were destined to be the sole inheritance from Fascism when it was swept 
away by the turbulence of the world war. 

Dining the twenty years of Fascism, parallel to the unrolling of events 
which established a more and more rigorous totalitarianism, there was a 
development of ideas to justify it on the philosophical, political, historical 
and juridical level. All the social sciences were dominated by il; and 
rare, though significant, were the reactions we have indicated. 

In effect, the process was one of submitting the economy, law and 
fundamental institutions of public life to the authoritarian administration 
of the state: those were the words of Mussolini. With Gentile as inter¬ 
mediary, one returns to Spa vent a and the Hegelians of the preceding 
generation. But now these words have a different significance: they 
can be the expression of the authoritarian conception of social life, the 
formula of dictatorship, and everything fits back into the old framework 
of corrupting Caesarism. However, they can also be the watchword of 
the mass state, of a regime resulting from the dissolution of liberal society, 
and then they pose problems which the totalitarian Fascist state itself, 
as totalitarian though not as Fascist, cannot ignore. 

Studies of the crisis of contemporary civilization, which appeared in 
European literature in the course of the period we call “the crisis of 
democracy”, also had their repercussions in Italy, where they revealed the 
profound nature of the process of social transformation, in which Fascism 
is clearly but an episode. G. Perticone, in several works published in 


11. S. Bohtolotto, Fasctsmo c, Nazionalsocialismo, 1933; V. Ciano, I prccursori 
del fascismo , 1928; C. Curcio, L’espericnza liberate del fascisrno, 1924; F. Ercolk, 
Dal Nazionalismo al fascismo , 1928; La rivoluzione fascila, 1930; L. FcDcnzom, 
Presagi alia nazione , 1924; G. Gkniius, Gueira e fade , 1927; Origini e dottrina del 
fascismo, 1929; Dottrina politico del fascismo, 1937; G. Licitra, Dal liberalismo al 
fascismo, 1925; A. Marpicatv, Fondamenti ideali c storici del fascismo, 1931; 
A. Pagano, Tdcalismo e nazionalismo, 1928; Origini e fattori della rivoluzione fascista, 
1930; A. Pacliauo, II fascismo, 1933; S. Panun/io, Le stato fascista, 1925; A. Rocco 
La dottrina politica del fascimo, 1925; S. Valitutti, Introduzionc alia " Dottrina 
del fascismo ”, 1937; G. Volpf., Guerra, Dopoguerra, Fascismo , 1928; Storia del 
rnovimcrito fascista, 1939. 
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1939 and after, deals with the regime of the masses , its nature and its 
problems. The negative characteristics of contemporary society also 
appeared in Fascism and were expressed in heteronomy and activist 
irrationalism, and finally in that automatism which expresses in its turn 
all the experiences of the man of today. 

Fascist doctrine, even when elevated to the level of academic teaching, 
could do nothing to help in the clarification of these problems. That 
required seeing these problems from a viewpoint unknown to the majority 
of historians and political scientists, in short, to the sociologists of the 
Fascist generation, or at least unknown to those wiio did not raise for 
themselves a series of questions fundamentally opposed, simply because 
they were questions, to the actual dogma of Fascism. 13 

Whoever looks at the voluminous Guide bibliografiche published by the 
Fascist Institute of Culture and by the Institute for Foreign Cultural 
Relations, the celebrations which marked the twentieth anniversary of 
the regime, and the flattering reports of accomplishment published by 
various agencies and notably, in 1940, by the Italian Society for the 
Pi ogress of Science (Un seeoln di jjrogresso srienlifico ihdiano, 1839-1939 ), 
will immediately have the impression of tremendous work accomplished 
and of a lively sympathy, in cultural circles, with the Fascist experiment. 
However, in large part these are apologistic works which have only a 
documentary value, or else they may indicate authentic progress which the 
regime bad not been in a position to appreciate, occupied as it was with 
camouflaging, beneath the finery of demagogic llietorie, the absolutism 
which it had established in public life "Ibis was a hopeless effoil which, 
with the world war, led it to ruin. All the legislative work, part of which 
was valuable, and tin* reform of the stale and the administi at ion could not 
lessen the reality of dictatorial absolutism The first time that the highest 
Fascist institution, the Giand Council, sought to function in perfect accord 
with the letter and spirit of the constitutional law which had established 
it was on the dramatic night of July 25, 1943, when the Grand Council 
ceased to exist. 


b\v\ “The Fascist regime”, writes M. D'Amkmo in his introduction to the 
Bibliografie del venlennio, “has favoured the development of law”. And 
that is true. However, aside from the fact that the wealth of monographic 
literature in the fiist decades of the century had prepared the way for the 
work of systematizing which was undertaken in Italy by a number of 
authorities on public law like Romano, IUm iietti, Rousi, Cakistx, D’Ai.i ssio, 
1)i: Yai.i, is, Down, Fohti, LessonOiii.ando, Pursuin, Raoc.j, Svi.imi, Zano- 
niM and Zvnzi com, it must be noted that the best of these authorities 
observed a strict neutrality occasionally approaching tin* most open 
distrust with regard to Fascism, and that they limited themselves to setting 
down the legislative material which would serve their systems. One does 
find during this long period several attempts at scientific sysiematization 
along Fascist lines—it is sufficient to recall the Mauuale di diritto 
constituzionale fascist a, by P. Chimienii, 1933, and the Teoria generate dcllo 
Stato fascist a, by S. Panunzio, 1937 — but those were isolated and modest 
efforts. Actually, tlie Fascist movement, from the moment when it 
wanted to provide itself with a constitutional theory designed to covei 


12. Among tli.w who flid raise mu h questions, we will cite historians like 
C. lUnme.At.io, L'oro e il fuoco, 1927; Le origim della grande industria conlernpo - 
ranea, 1929-1930; R. Mouanm, Storm della grande mdustrta in llaha , 1931; 

N. Rosseiaj, (7. Pisacanc nel Bisorgimento itahano , 1932; Mazzini e Bakunin, 
1927, etc., or those of the sociologists and jurists who had wearied of the long 
adoration of formalism of the liberal era. 
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the pure and simple fact of the exercise of unlimited power, caused its most 
representative interpreters to formulate cerlain slogans, around which the 
jurists set to work to elaborate their dogmas. On the level of law as 
well as on the economic level, the concept of autarchy could serve for the 
construction of a theory of the sovereignty of the acts of the government, 
of subjective public rights, and so forth. 

Progress toward constitutional reform was not an improvisation. It 
dates back to the immediate post-war period and begins with the adoption 
of proportional representation, which opened the way for the government 
crisis which Mussolini’s seizure of power brought brusquely to an end. 

A. Gianninis’ book, Le tenderize costituzionali, is significant, as is the 
voluminous writing of that author on the constitutions of numerous 
European and non-European countries. After the book l>y F. Ruffini, Guerra 
e riforrna coslitnzionale , we recall the writings of A. Kocco on La formazionc 
dello Stalo fascista , 1938; by A. Soimi on La riforma costiluzionale , 1924; 
by E. Crosa on the Vrincipio della sovranita , 193o; those, by the same 
Crosa, G. Esposito and A. Orioonk on La Itappresenlanza politico, in which 
Fascist legislation on this subject is studied; the writings of G. Maranlni 
on La divisione dei poteri e la riforma coslituzionale, 1928; by G. Mortati 
on L’ordiruimento del governo nel nuovo diritto publico italiano , 1981, which 
described a specific activity of government, distinct from the traditional 
executive, legislative and juridical activities; by G. M- De Francesco on 
II governo fascista nella classificazione dellc forme di governo, by Crosa 
and Pamtnzio on the same subject: by P. Biscarkiti, P. Bodda, V. Gorsjni, 

G. Meijoni and many others on the constitutional position of the Head of 
the Government: by G. Ambrosini, P. Biscarkiti, G. A Jemolo, B. Tjtjzzi, 

G. Salemi and V. Z angara on the National Fascist Party; by the same 
Ambrosini, A. Bava.i, T)e Francisco, E. Ranf.ii.hiti and G Lavagna on the 
Stati a parlito unico ; by F. Gamjmeo and D. Donati on the Stato della Ciltr) 
del Valicano; by Ffhri, Bisoarkiti and Fkrracciu the Gran Consiglio. Theie 
was no important writing done on the value of public opinion, with the 
exception of one formulation put forth by S. Pantjnzio on “the silence 
which implies consent”. 13 

In comparative studies, whether the democratic regimes of the western Comparative 
counliies were taken as a model or the basic principles of the legime studies 
in Soviet Russia were attacked, a great number of writers allied themselves 
with the most banal theses of Fascist sociology and polities on the Fascist 
“synthesis” of authority and libeily, leading to a sort of “centralized”, 

“organic” or “authoritarian” democracy. When the International Gon- 
gress on Philosophy look place in 1931 at Prague, there were many Fascist- 
or Nazi-inspired persons who raised their voices to defend these theses. 

While some of them, frankly recognizing that democracy was not 
diclalorship, found the justification of an authoritarian regime (dictatorial 
in the Roman sense) in the conditions of contemporary society, others 
openly upheld the absolutist viewpoint (lc/s of the 8th International 
Congress on Philosophy, Prague, 193(3 cd.), reversing the process of the 
formation of the sovereign will, from top to bottom, and introducing on 
the philosophical and juridical planes the mythology of activism and 
racialism. 

Italian jurists never took part in this activity, leaving to scattered groups 
of journalists (G. Preziosi, G. Maggiore, T. InterlandiI the privilege of 


13, To be noted also are the writings of V. Cris^fulli, Per i ina teona giuridico 
delVindirizzo politico , 1939; of E. Giaccardi, L’Atto politico, 1937; of. G. Chiarei.m, 
II concetto di regime nel diritto pubblivo, 1932; of G. LucATKi.iiO, Profilo giuridico 
dello stato totalitario , 1940; of G. Pertioone, Profilo giuridico del regime di massa, 
1942. 
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the racialist propaganda and campaigning. However, a largo number of 
genuine jurists and so-called jurists associated themselves with the develop¬ 
ment of the syndicalo-corporative formula, which was thought to be capable 
of resolving the whole complex of social problems, from the rfllc of gov¬ 
ernment to labour conflicts and the regulation of production. Among the 
first studies on the subject, F. Garnei.utti, Teoria del regolameriio colletlivo 
dei contratli di lavoro should be noted; then the textbooks, lectures and 
treatises of G. Balklla, L. Barassi, U. Borsi, W. Cesarini-Sforza, S. Chia- 
RT'.LI.T, C. GoSTAMACNA, P. CrF.CO, N. JAEGER, A. NAVARRA, F. PERGOLKSI, 
M. Pmno, E. Raneilkiti, L. Riva-Sanseverino, A. Sermonti and G. Zanobini. 

At the same time a great number or reviews and other periodicals 
encouraged and accompanied the development of all these social disciplines, 
in the broad sense. 


Ill AFTER FASCISM 


The political fact of the fall of Fascism, the upholder of a philosophy, a 
sciojHC and a method, was bound to have important effects on the cultural 
plane, and particularly on the social sciences. Above all, the liberal point 
of view seemed to have received a decisive confirmation in events, a solemn 
response from history, and that victory extended from political 
philosophy to the entire domain of the social sciences. It took the double 
name, Crogk-Einaudi, from the two representatives of liberal thought, one 
on the speculative and tlie other on the economic level. On the other 
hand, the old problem of social justice which Fascism, engaged in 
adventure, had left unresolved, appeared in all its gravity and urgency and 
gave weight to the. opposite theory, the position of socialists and planners. 
These two positions, one opposed to the other, seemed to be in search of 
a synthesis, which, however, was not achieved. The politicians and econ¬ 
omists of this second group, whether they were intimately acquainted 
with the Fascist policy of intervention and control or not, are legion. 

The “ihird force ” The “third force” (this formula is also current in Italy, where it has had 
considerable success) is advocated by a number of men of good will who 
conceive of a compromise between liberty and authority, which is described 
in the expression: liberal socialism. This is an old attempt, taken up 
again by G. Ross flu in Socialismo liberate, 1915; and also by Galogjro 
in ll liberalsocialismo, 1916. 

However, although the rainbow of peace spreads over the tragic scene, 
and though thinkers, their eyes freed from the sad picture of dictatorship 
and war, turn again to the consideration of the problems of society, the 
literary market is flooded with an enormous mass of documents, 
testimonies, accusations and defences of those responsible for Fascist 
policy who deny or attenuate tlieir responsibility, of anti-Fascists who 
claim the reward of their past record, and, ever more boldly, of the Fascists 
themselves, who accept the consequences of their mistake though, according 
to them, this is not sufficient to condemn all Mussolini’s policy. This 
group is certainly the most active in the political and social literature of 
the second post-war period in Italy. 14 


14. Wo note: Storia di tm anno, 1944, by Mussolini; G. Ciano, Diario , 1946: 
Schuster, Gli ultimi tempi di un regime, 1946; L’Europa verso la calastrofe, 1947; 
Badocmo, L’llnlia nella scconda guerra mondiale , 1946; Graziam, Ho difeso la 
patria, 1947; Groce, Quando Vltalia era divisa in due, 1946; Dino Grandi racconta, 
1945; Bonomi, Diario di un anno, 1947. 
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We have a series of important studies on the antecedents, causes and Fascism 
development of the ruin of Fascism. 15 

These arc all writings which, connected with problems of history or 
attempts at historical reconstruction, and studying mistakes and responsi¬ 
bilities, are of great interest in the present situation and influence the 
state of social problems and social studies. 

Intense publishing activity characterized the first two years after the 
liberation of Rome. There was extensive reprinting of the classics of polit¬ 
ical, juridical and economic thought, and publication of articles on the 
great thinkers and their systems, on the great agitators and on social 
problems, from Plaio to Saint-Simon, from Marx and Engels to Gramsci, 
from Pisacane to Lenin, and from Bakunin to Trotzky and Stalin. Among 
the studies of Mai\x, it will suffice to mention the translations of Vor- 
lander and of Cornu, as well as of Plekuanov. Bernstein and Kautsky 
also reappeared. 11 

On historical and political subjects, it is more useful to note the collec¬ 
tions than the isolated works. 17 

A great deal of encouragement was given to these studies by Ihe The Constituent 
preparatory works and speeches on social problems stirred up by the Assembly 
Constituent Assembly. The government itself sponsored a study among 
jurists and economists, and published in a series of volumes the reports of 
commissions assigned, one to study the reorganization of ihe state, another 
to studies concerning problems of economics and finance, and still another 

15. P. Monfm.i, Roma 1943, ed. 1945; J. Di Benigno, Occasiom mancate, 1915, 

A. Tosti, La Guerra che non si doveva fare, 1945; E. Bvcino, Roma piitna e dopo\ 

G. Pcinico.NE, Seltembre *43, 1945; La Republica di Salo’, 1947; G. Carboni, 

L'ltaha tradita dall’armistizio alia pace, 1940; M. Roatta, Olio milioni do baioneltc, 

1946; C. Favaghossa, Perchi perdemmo la guerra, 1946; G. M\niorri, Vcrila sugli 
avvenirnenti del 25 luglio e 8 settembre, 1946; G. Rarbagallo, Napoli conlro il 
terrore fascila, 1944; O. Barbif.ri, IJn anno di lotla conlro il fascisrnn, 1914; 

P. Secguia, L’insun ezione del Nord, 1945; A. degli Espinoza, 11 regno del Sud, 1946; 

F. Bmxotti, La republica di Mussolini, 1947; M. Dellk Piank, Funzione storica del 
Comitati di Liberazionc nazionale, 1946; G. Silvestri, I responsabili della cataslrofe 
itahana, 1946; G. Sforza, L’ltalia dal 1922 al 1944, 1916; L. Longo, Un popolo alia 
macclua, 1947; E. Canevari, Graziani m’ha detto, 1947; I). Bariom, La fine della 
monarchia, 1947; A. Amicucci, I seicento giorni di Mussolini, 1948. 

16. Among tho Italian authors, we note: Pisacane, Saggi sulla rivoluzione, 1945; 

Montanm.li, La rivoluzione d'ltalia, 1915; Mazzini, Dei doveri deWuomo, 1944; 

Tuhati, Anlologia della Critica Sociale, 1946; Espistolario, ed. by A. Scliiavi, 1947; 

Mealino, llevisione del marxismo, 1946; Croce, Materialismo storico ed economia 
marxista, 1946; Antonio Labriola, Discorrendo di socialismo e di filosofia, 1946; 

Matteo rn, lieliquie, 1945; Gobbtti, Scritti attuali; Gramsci, Opere, 1916 (Le 
lettere dal carcere won an important literary prize). , 

17. La Collana di scrittori politici italiani, cd. by Zanichclli. 

The Saggi of Einaudi. 

The Collana degli Utopisti, of Colombo. 

The Classici of the UTET: Politicians, Sociologists, Economists. 

The editions of Critica Politica. 

The collections Problemi del giorno, Problemi dell’ora. 

The Quaderni of the Association of Action Societies. 

The Biblioteca Marxista dclVUnitb. 

Problemi sociali contemporanei. 

Vinti e vincitori, of Bompiani. 

Panorami sociali. 

Quaderni de Civilth Cattolica, and Quaderni of the review Studium. 

Editions of Vita e Pensiero, of Politica e sociologia. 

The Documenti, Panorami sociali, Collana Politica de "Cosmopolita”, Studi storici 
e politici, of “Leonardo**. 

Among the periodicals: Quaderni della Critica, Belfagor, La Nuova Europa, 

Politica d'oggi, Rinascita, Il socialismo, Idea, not to mention the former periodicals 
which one after the other made their reappearance. 
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Reform of the Slate 


on labour; these commissions were presided over by Professor Forti, 
Professor Demaria and Professor Pesknti respectively. The same gov¬ 
ernment, born of the Constituent Assembly, also published two tremendous 
collections, one of Testi e Docnmenti costilnzionali , edited G. Perticone, 
the other of Stiuli storici , edited by A. M. Ghisalberti. At the same time 
the General Secretariat of the Assembly published the acts of the parliament¬ 
ary commission for the Constituent Assembly. 

On the subject of the reform of the State, studies of regional organization 
and those on the electoral system were particularly important. Once the 
institutional argument died down, after the referendum gave a majority 
to the partisans of the Republic, discussions began on systems of adminis¬ 
trative autonomy and on the system of representation. The defence of a 
system of voting directly for a single candidate, which was led feebly and 
without conviction by the liberals, had no real chance of success The 
system adopted was the Hark-Dont system. Later a mixed system was 
designed for election to the Senate of the Republic which allowed direct 
election of a single candidate where the candidate would have achieved a 
given quotient. 18 There was the same sort of discussion of individual and 
social rights, the organization of the state into three forms of power, 
legisative, excutive and judicial, and, finally, of the supreme constitutional 
guarantees assured by a special body, the Constitutional Court. 

At this point it is necessary to define the programmes and clarify the 
positions of the political parties. On this point the bibliography is 
immense. 19 

Very instructive, in addition, is the body of literature, semi-scientific 
and semi-polemic, of the major parties in which their positions are pre¬ 
sented by their most authoritative representatives. 20 

However, with this last group of books we already enter into a greater 
field; the question is no longer only of the programmes and problems of 
interest in Italian political life, but of the crisis of our time in general, 
which gave rise to the popularity of translations of Benda, Ropke, Ber- 
dajev and others. We are in the presence of a new vision of life, of a 
different meaning attached to reality, and as a result of a method and 
finally of a language, a different polemical terminology. 

While for a great number of writers, representatives of the old pre- 


18. Among an extensive bibliography: G. Amrrosini, La rapprescnlanza it^gll 
interest, 1945; Sistemi elellorali, 1946; P. Bullio, II \'oto obligatorio, 1946; 
A. Oxtlia, II problema elettorale , 1946; L. Targbtti, Sistema elettorale a collegio 
uninominale, 1946; S. Foderaro, Collegio uninominale e serntinio di lista , 1946. 

19. Wo limit ourselves to noting: L'idea reppublieana negli scrittori politici dell* 

Ottocento e contemporanei, 1944; A. Olivetti, L’ordine politico dclle comnnita ; 
A. Lahiuoi.a, Salvate Vltalia , 1945; 0. Zuccarini, Esperienze e soluzioni, 1945; 

Costituzione c Costituente , 1946; G. de Maria, Lo Stalo moderno, 1946; V. Zingone, 
Lo Slato iolalitario, 1917; Bonm-PiERANimHi, Lo Stato moderno, 1947. 

20. B. Cno< e, Che cosa b il libcralismo , 1943; F. Burzio, Essenza ed attnahtd. del 
libcralismn, 1945; M. Suvuiom, I’roblerm di liberta, 1949; C. Bresciam-Tironj, 
II pragramma econnmico c sociale del hberalismo, 1945; G. P. Piscel, Che cosa e il 
partita d'azionc, 1945; P. Nenni, Che cosa vuole il partita socialista, 1944; F. Insolkra; 
Sncializzazione mazziniana , 1946; G. Castem.i Avolio, I democratici cristiani , chi 
sono e che vogliono, 1945; G. Balladore Palieri, Lineamenti programmatici della 
democrazia cristiana, 1945; G. Cambarini, I partiti della nuoi'a Italia, 1945; M. Di 
Piero, Storia critica dei partiti italiani, 1946; A. Moiuma, La speranza, ossia 
cristiuncsimo e communismo, 1941; F. Alessandrini, I cattolici e il communismo, 
1945; La persona umana e. gli odierni problcmi sociali, 1945; F. Vrro, L’economia al 
servizio delUuomo, 1945; Vianificazionc economico collettivistica (Sludi critici tulle 
possibilita del socialismo); Piethanera, Capitalismo, materialismo storico e socialismo, 
1945; A. Labrioi.a, Al di la del capitalismo e del socialismo, 1946; E. Rossi, Critica 
del capitalismo, 1947; A. Graziadki, Che cosa b il marxismo, 1947; A. Degi.i Espinoza, 
Una crisi fra due guerre. 
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World War I democratic liberalism, the problem is one of achieving some 
of the necessities of justice in liberty that are, in terms of law, considered 
as norms for the conduct of the individual, the juridical person, other 
writers deny even the conception of the person as understood by the 
democratic liberals, that of the juridical person, of individual cilizens 
equal before the law and free in their behavior. For the latter group it 
is the entire structure, including ils liberty and its formalistic law, which 
must fall before the pressure of underlying social and economic forces. 

While for the one group the inductive method serves to draw from 
experience immediate programmes in the light of the given orientation, for 
the others the method serves to draw from an immanent law of reality — 
the dialectic of classes and the conflict of interest on the social level -the 
outlines and programmes of a society constructed on different bases. If one 
observes closely, the process in one case as in the other is one of deduction: 
deduction from a principle postulated as a necessity of social conservation 
or of social revolution, and it doesn’t differ at all from the deduction which 
a believer draws from the existence of the divine law. 

The literature which is specifically based on the Catholic tradition and Catholic literature 
on its social teaching is abundant, 21 as is that which enters into the larger 
field of lay thinking. 22 

It is well to remember that these new representatives of Catholic or lay 
thought were only taking up again themes which had already been 
developed by those of the anti-fascist writers who, during fascism, had 
not entirely renounced their literary activity. It will suffice to recall the 
name of Groce. However with Crock, other writers, devoting themselves 
to the history of liberalism and the history of socialism or even to the 
problems of social justice which were raised again by the legislative 
activity of the fascist rdgime, defended, with the prudence required by 
circumstances, the principles of liberty and democracy which the exercise 
of absolutism had stifled and abolished. 

The historians sought in our past, particularly in the experience of the 
Itisorgimento, those elements and teachings of an ardent faith in polit¬ 
ical liberty and social justice which comlitut^d, «o to speak, the inheritance 
it had left us. 

The liberal economists had no difficulty in making tlieir points by com¬ 
paring the scientific rigor of their constructions with the approximations 
and often the verbal improvisations of fascist charlatanism. The Catholics 
retrenched themselves more and more firmly behind the authorized tradi¬ 
tions and teachings of their elders, the Herurn Novarmn , Toniolo, and 
numerous pontifical documents on social matters. 

The philosophers, who had no great enthusiasm for the arid formulas 
of neo-Hcgclianisin, didn’t hesitate to propose an activist interpretation, 
considering fascist experience valuable only for certain conditions, which 
the imposed and largely accepted dogmatism was far from satisfying. 

Now, the philosophers, economists, historians and political scientists 
who have remained faithful to their sciences arc reappearing, armed with 


21. C. Gonei.i.a, Principi di uu ordinc sociale, 1944; C. Coiowno, J1 mcssaggio 
sociale di Pio XII, 1947; A. Brucculf.rj, Meditazioni politiche , 1944; F. Vito, La 
riforma sociale secondo la dottrina cattolica, 1945; A. Fanfani, Persona , beni, soeieth 
rn una rinnovata civiltk cristiana; F. Fkraldi, Elementi di sociologia cristiana , 1946; 
J. Bianchi, Principi delVordine sociale cristiane , 1945; A. Oddonb, Principi cristiani 
per lo studio della sociologia , 1945; L. Del Goddi, Democrazia economica, 1947; 
I Giordani, II messaggio sociale di Gesu \ 1946. 

22. B. Groce, La teoria della liberty, 1945; A. Tii/;hkr, Tempo nostro, 1946; 
G. Pepe, La crisi delVuomo, 1945; La pohtica del partito socialista, ed. by Avanti, 
1945; G. Caloc.fro, II metodo dell'economia e it marxismo; C. A. Jbmolo, Per la 
pace religiosa in Italia . 1944. 
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the weapons of their methods and opposed to any attempt to suppress the 
experience which has been lived through and its teachings. The result 
is a liberalism capable of evaluating and understanding social problems, 
a Catholicism which is no longer imprisoned in the terms of hierarchical 
submission, or paralyzed by the old class ties, a socialism enriched by the 
body of commentary which a half-century of philosophical and economic 
thought has accumulated on the Marxist texts. 

However, these viewpoints become particularly important when faced 
with the problems of national reconstruction, production, and socialization 
or state control, which have been the subjects of experience and study. To 
a democratic liberal programme, is opposed a democratic socialist pro¬ 
gramme, and neither of them loses sight of the objective for which they are 
working, after a tragic ordeal- the reconstruction of man and the world 
in which we live. 33 

Often the technical element clashes with the political element or, more 
precisely, with the political mythology which men of science and political 
inert like Einaum, Marchi-si and Smikni agree in rejecting, at least in theory. 
Mythology is clearly interchangeable, and there are paths which lead from 
fascism to anti-fascism and to communism just as there existed a quarter 
of a century earlier those which led from social-communism or from 
liberalism to fascism. Such an evolution, even when it involves a youth 
which invokes the excuse of blindness and ignorance (which, as it happens, 
coincided with the period of the geatest success of fascism), leaves us 
perplexed. Liberty of thought is an individual conquest which each achieves 
in himself, as a necessity which is communicated neither by leaching nor 
by example, and even less by a fortuitous combination of circumstances, 
that is, by submission to external events. 

The method The method of liberty, which has suggested to so many anti-fascist 
of liberty writers various reservations and criticisms-—in a word, scientific and polit¬ 
ical action compatible with the absolute regime—and which had led so 
many fascist writers to heterodoxy, followed by expulsion from public 
life, doesn’t need to be sanctioned by success: it is a necessity which is 
irresistibly manifested in the world of science and culture. For science 
and culture in contemporary society do not behave and are not considered 
as heterogeneous forces in the face of historical forces, acting on a dif¬ 
ferent level. Science and culture, even when they profess agnosticism, 
are profoundly political in the sense that they act positively or negatively 
in one political direction or another. 

We return here to our point of departure, that is, to the problem of 
method in the social sciences in Italy. As wo have seen, the sociological 
thought of these last thirty years follows the evolution of philosophical 
thought. After having criticized positivist philosophy and rejected the 
surviving forms of speculative rationalism, the idealism which derived 
from Hegelianism tends to identify practical activity and philosophy and, 
in the last analysis, philosophy and history. “Absolute historicism” is 
the result: the problem of method is placed on historical ground; all 
knowledge is historical knowledge. The special methodologies are im¬ 
prisoned in the field of abstract knowledge, a matter for speculative cri¬ 
ticism. Sociology itself, in which one can observe a promising revival, 
does not represent a synthesis of the sciences but a particular systematiza- 


23. See tho important contributions of: Biancbi-Giovini, La socializzazione , b asi 
scientifiche e lincamcnti pratici , 1944; G. U. Pafi, Besurrezione italiana , 1945; 
S. Agliano, Cos’e questa Sicilia? 1945; G. Donso, La rivoluzione meridionale , 1945; 
G. Sbhf.ni, II capitalismo nelle campagne, 1947; G. Napoutano, Questo incontentabile 
Mezzogiorno, 1947; Parri, Cai.amandrki, Sux>ne, Eznaudi, Europe, Federate , 1947; 
J. Bcrnham, La lotta per il mondo, 1948. 
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tion of the positive and historical sciences which must be subjected to a 
higher philosophical synthesis. 

If one considers science as an activity of the mind, the law of which is 
found in its evolution itself, its method is resolved in philosophical cri¬ 
ticism of the data of science: methodology and philosophical criticism, 
science and philosophy, are found to be in the dialectical relationship of 
abstract and concrete. 

Home . 
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I. CONTENT AND STUDY THEMES 

Matters directly or indirectly related to Political Science have been, and 
still are, studied in Spain under tlie following headings: Political Law, 
Theory of the State, Philosophy of Law and Sociology. More details on the 
question of terminology will be given in the third part of this report. 

The study themes which most Spanish authors have preferred in the 
field of Political Science are: philosophical subjects dealing purely theo¬ 
retically with the State, subjects relating to Political Philosophy, and, to a 
lesser degree, those relating to historical aspects. On the other hand, the 
number of studies devoted to the consideration of the social factors con¬ 
ditioning political life is much smaller, and the number of works on 
practical questions, such as political techniques of social control, smaller 
still. 

The problems relating directly to philosophy and to the General Theory 
of the State fall into two main categories: (a) questions of appraisal in 
connexion with Political Philosophy properly so-called: political aims and 
methods; ideals and methods of achieving them; (b) theoretical subjects 
concerning the reality of the State, considered from the gnoseological or 
epistemological, as well as from the ontological, points of view; that is to 
say, what mental forms condition and determine knowledge about the 
Stale, and what constitutes the reality of the latter? 

Political Science in Spain, during the last thirty years, has paid con¬ 
siderable attention to both these categories of problems. The first group — 
questions directly related to Political Philosophy proper—is the more 
deeply rooted. The second group—questions related to the General 
Theory of the State, is less traditional in Spanish thought, though it has 
considerably developed in recent limes. 

Works on both categories of questions are found not only in books 
specially devoted to Political Science, but also in a large number of books 
on Public Law and the Philosophy of Law, as well as in philosophical essays. 

After a period of relative intellectual decadence, extending approximately 
from the middle of the 18th century to the latter part of the 19th, Spain 
experienced a cultural renaissance from about 1870. This renaissance 
progressed steadily in the last years of the 19th century and flourished 
with increasing \igour in the 20th century up to 1936. The catastrophe 
which began in that year saw the destruction of the dispersal abroad of 
Spain’s scientists and their work. 1 

In the renaissance of the late 19th century an important place must be 
given to what has been called Spanish “Krausism”. This movement 
began with the introduction into Spain of the philosophy of Krause (1781- 


1. A discussion entitled “El pensiamento filosofico, social, juridico y politico de 
EspaAa en los siglos XVIII, XIX y XX” can bo found in the studies of Luis Recasbns 
Sichks under the heading Estudios de Filosofia del Dcrccho in the book which this 
writer published in collaboration w ith Giorgio del Vecchio under the general 
title Filosofia del Dcrccho , 2nd Vol., 3d cd., Mexico, 1947. 
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1832) by Julian Sanz del Rio (1814-1869). 2 This school of thought made Sanz del Rio 
its spiritual home in Spain and had a large number of distinguished 
adepts, 3 among whom mention should be made of Francisco Giner de Gincr dc los Rios 
los Rios (1839-1915), 4 a teacher who was to train many other teachers, 
including Adolfo G. Posada (1860-1944), author of important books on 
Political Science. 5 6 Although Spanish Krausism was essentially a philo- Posada 
sophical, and especially a juridico-philosophical, movement, it extended 
widely and vigorously into the field of Political Science. The significance 
and scope of Spanish Krausism are indeed largely due to the fact that it 
was an element in intellectual revival. Spanish Krausism, as a philo¬ 
sophical system, and its juridico-political theory, may be considered as a 
stage which was passed almost twenty-five years ago, though some of its 
illustrious teachers, like Posada and F. de los Rios, have survived. 

Although this movement made notable contributions, its moralistic 
preoccupations, which were of a platonic kind, obscured the outlines of 
certain basic ideas, such as the idea of the State and the idea of Law, and 
introduced many of the confusions originating in German romanticism. 

But from a wider point of view, Spanish Krausism should be considered as 
a general movement or revival in all fields of culture, a powerful educational 
factor, and an awakening of the mind to richer and vaster opportunities. 

Strictly speaking, it was not Krause's system itself which had such 
tremendous repercussions in Spain, but its spirit, which was a harmonious 
synthesis of the principal elements of German thought and possessed a 
liberal and democratic pathos as well as a historical sense. 

A typical manifestation of Krausism, in so far as it relates concretely to 
Political Science, is to be found in the books of Adolfo G. Posada, who 
developed many of the arguments of Giner, placing them in relation 
to the most varied contributions of contemporary thought. Of his numer¬ 
ous writings, 8 the most important was the Tratado dc Derecho Politico 
(2 volumes, 1923-1924), which constitutes a work on the General Theory 
of the State, from the points of view of Philosophy, Sociology and Juris¬ 
prudence, as well as a text on Comparative Constitutional Law. 

The contents of this work have since served as a model for most of the Political lair 
treatises on “Political Law” written by authors of various schools of 
thought, all of them indifferent, or even opposed to the old ideas of 
Krause, as well as for University teaching on this subject; for example, the 
treatises of Gonzalo del Castillo y Aixjnzo, 7 Carlos Ruiz del Castillo, 8 
Tomds Ellorieta y Artaza 9 and others. 

Spanish professors have translated into Spanish some of the most notable 
foreign treatises on the General Theory of the State, Political Science and 
Public Law, such as the treatises by IIattriotj (French); 10 the German 

2. See, principally, El ideal de la Ilumanutad para Ic Vida (1860). 

3. Note, for example, Federico de Castro (1804-1903), Clemente Fi’rn\m>i / (1838- 
1908), Gumersindo »n Azc\rate (1840-1917), Joaquin Cost\ (1846-1911), Leopoldo 
Alas (1852-1901). 

4. Estudios juridicos y politicos (1875); Resumcn de Filusofia del Derecho (1898); 

Fillosofia y Sociologia (1875); Sobre el concepto dc la ley en cl Derecho positivo 
(1908). 

5. Ciencia politico , Teonas politicos , Socialismo y Reforma social (new edition, 

Buenos Aires, 1922); Teorias moderrias accrca del origen de la familia , la socicdad 
y el Estado (1896); Principios de Sociologia (2nd ed., 1928); Principios de Derecho 
politico: Introduction; Tratado de Derecho politico (2 vol., 1923-1924); Tratado 
de Derecho Administrativo (2nd ed.); La idea pura del Estado (1933); La crisis del 
Estado y del Derecho politico (1934). 

6. See the preceding note. 

7. Curso de Derecho politico. 

8. Manual de Derecho politico (1939). 

9. Liberalismo (1926); Apuntes de Derecho politico. 

10. Derecho constitutional, translated by C. Ruis del Castillo. 
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Jklunkk, 11 Call Schmitt 12 and Hermann Hkllki\; 1s Hans Kelsen (Austrian), 
author of the pure Theory of Law: 14 Harold J. Laski (English). ia These 
all had a great vogue. 

As regards books on more restricted subjects, mention should be made of 
studies on Political Philosophy; works of a sociological nature; writings 
on Constitutional Law, proper; and treatises and monographs on Adminis¬ 
trative Law. 

Political philosophy Works on Political Philosophy are numerous. Some of them are the 
product of philosophers, thinkers and writers who arc not professional 
political scientists, but whose ideas carry much weight in that branch of 
science (e. g., Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, Salvador i>e Madariaga). Other 
contributions, of a more systematic nature, have come from the domain 
of the Philosophy of Law and Political Science properly so-called (Sanz 
Escartin, Posada, Azcaratf, de los Rios, Recaslns Siciiks, etc.). There are 
also contributions from distinguished public men (Niceto Alcala Zamora, 
Angel Ossorio, etc.). 

As regards tendencies in the field of political doctrines, there have been 
theorists of pure liberal democracy, and those with social tendencies; theo¬ 
rists of various shades of political opinion; with strong religious beliefs; 
with conservative ideas; with transpersonal and traditionalist ideas; and 
with Nazi-Fascist totalitarian ideas. A note on the principal represen¬ 
tatives of each of these schools of thought will be given in Chapter II of the 
present study. 

Sociological studies of political reality are almost always interwoven with 
doctrinal considerations and juridical points of view. At times they are 
even found in books of a historical nature. 

History of political As regards the history of Spanish political thought of other periods, the 
thought outstanding theologians, philosophers and juiists of the 16th and 17th 
centuiies are worthy of attention- Suarez, 18 Victoria, 17 Vasquez dk Mkn- 
ciiaga, 18 Domingo Banez, 19 Soto 20 and others; also Luis Vivrs; 21 the 


11. Teoria gcneiul del Estado, translated by Fernando db los Bios, 1914. 

12. Teoria de la Constitution, translated by Francisco Axalx, 1934. 

13. Teoria del Estado, translated by Luis Tomo, 1942. 

14. Teoria general del Estado, translated by L. Lkc.raz Lacamiiiu, 1934; Compen¬ 
dia de Teoria general del Estado, translated by Luis Regains Simms and Jus- 
lino db Azcaratk, with an introduction entitled “Estudio preliminar sobre la Teoria 
Pura del Derccho y del Estado” by Luis Rdcarfns Sic.hks, 1934. 

15. Grammar of Politics, translated into Spanish under the title El Estado 
Mo demo, translation, preface and notes by Teodoro Gonzaikz Garci\, 1932. 

16. Romas Uia/.a, La Interpretacion de las leyes y la doctrina del P. Suarez, 1925; 
La escuela espaftola del Derecho natural, 1925; Cainilo Baiu.ia Trem.es, Interna• 
cionalistas e spa Holes del sigh XVI: Francisco Suarez, 1934; Luis Recasins Siches, 
La Filosofia del Dcrccho de Francisco Suarez; Con un estudio propio sobre sus 
antecedents en la Patristica y en la Escolastica, 1927, 2nd ed., Mexico, 1947; 
Jos6 Gallegos Rocafui.l, La Filosofia Politica de Francisco Suarez, Mexico, 1948. 

17. P. Luis G. Alonso Getino, El Maestro F. de Vitoria, 1940; Camilo Barcia 
Tri m i s, Francisco de Vitoria, fnndalor del Derccho intcrnacional moderno, 1930; 
Las reluciones dc Vitoria, 1929; Manuel Torrez Lopcz, La sumision del soberano a la 
ley en Vitoria, Vasquez dc Mcnchaca y Suarez, 1933; Aniceto de la Sela y Sampil, 
Vitoria y los mcdios de adquirir la soberania, 1929; Manuel Las\la y Llamas, 
Go nceptos y principios fundarnentales... segun Vitoria, 1929. 

18. Cainilo Barcia Trki.i.fs, Fernando Vasquez de Menchaca, 1940; Adolfe Miaja 
dr Lamufla, Fernando Vasquez de Mcnchaca, 1932. 

19. Jesus Ehpehatr de Artec.a, El Derecho de Gentcs en... Domingo Banez, 1934. 

20. P. V. Carro, Lcs colaboradores de Vitoria: Domingo de Soto , 1930; and 
La Filosofia del Renacimiento, 1903. 

21. Adolfo Bonilla San Martin, Luis Vives ; Jos6 Coats Gratj, Luis Vives ; Lau- 
reano Sanchez Gallkco, Prologo to “Concordia y Discordia”. 
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Catholic non-scholastic philosopher of the early 19lh century, Jaime Bal* 
mes; 22 and the traditionalist, Juan Donoso Cortes. 

As regards works on Spanish General Constitutional Law, almost all the Constitutional law 
treatises on Political Law and the Theory of the State contain a section 
devoted to this subject. In addition to these contributions, mention should 
be made of certain books which deal particularly with this branch of 
Spanish Positive Law. Thus, a book on the Constitution of the Spanish 
Republic by Nicolas Perez Serrano; 23 and a work on the same subject 
by the distinguished teacher (now in exile) Luis Jimenez Asua. 24 
The totalitarian State of the Nazi-Fascist type created in Spain by the 
military revolt of Franco has given rise to various books imbued with a 
spirit of attachment to this regime: those by Ignacio Maria de Lojendio. ** 

Javier Conde Garcia, 26 and Laureano Sanchez Agesta. 27 Among the 
monographs devoted to subjects of Constitutional Law, mention should be 
made of the studies by Francisco Ayala, former University professor (now 
in exile), on individual rights; 28 Eduardo El L lorens, on local self- 
government 29 and on equality before the law; the Catholic priest (now in 
exile) Jeronimo Garcia Gallego, on constitutional government and the 
principles of Christian sovereignty, and on the limitations of sovereignty. 30 
In the field of Administrative Law, mention should be made of important Uiministrativc law 
treatises such as those by professors Josd Gascon y Marvin 31 and Tono Royo 
V fllanova, 32 Carlos Garcia Oviedo, 33 and of special studies by Recaredo 
Fernandez de Velasco, 34 Salvador Ai.vahez Gendin, 35 ,T. M. Pr Sunir, 38 
A Moles Caubet (in exile), etc. 


II. METHODS AND TENDENCIES 

Most of the treatises on the General Theory of the State, Political Law or 
Political Science, usually combine philosophical, sociological, juridical and 
historical points of view. 

The form and method of combining these four points of view vary with Predominance of 
different schools of thought and different authors. It should be pointed the juridical method 
out, however, that the juridical aspect is nearly always predominant. This 
predominance of juridical studies may spring from various causes. One 
of them might be of a purely doctrinal nature: the conviction that, in 
order to explain the essence and reality of the State, it is vitally necessary 
to refer to Law, seeing that State and Law are inseparable realities and 
ideas which mutually imply each other. This conviction is latent in the 


22. Jos4 Maria Ruiz Manent, Balmes, la libertad y la conslituciun , 1929; 
Jos6 Cots Grau, ldeario politico dc Balmes, 1934. 

23. Issues of the Revista de Derecho Privado, 1932. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Regimen politico del Estado Espailol, 1942. 

26. Introducion al Derecho politico actual, 1942. 

27. Lecciones de Derecho politico, 1943. 

28. Los derechos indivuluales come garantia de la libertad, 1934. 

29. La Autonomia en la integracion politico, 1932; La Igualdad ante la ley, 
1933. 

30. El regimen constitucional y los principios de la soberania cristiana, 1926; 
Las limitaciones de la soberania, 1926. 

31. Tratado dc Derecho Adminislrativo, 8th cd., 1943; Estudios sociales, 1904. 

32. Elementos de Derecho Administrativo (18th ed., revised by Scgisrnunrio Rovo), 
1943. 

33. Derecho Administrativo, 1943. 

34. El ado administrativo, 1929; El contrato administrativo, 1931. 

35. El servicio publico: su teoria juridico-administrativa, 1944. 

36. Los nuevos rnmbos del Derecho Administrativo, 1943. 
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majority of authors, although it is not explicitly justified by them. Other 
authors, however, such as the author of these pages, have tried to justify 
the idea of the interdependence of State and Law. On the other hand, 
authors who feel that they have an affinity with Kelsen’s ideas devote their 
whole attention to the juridical point of view, to the exclusion of all the 
rest. 

Apart from these doctrinal causes, there arc certainly other extrinsic 
factors which have influenced the preference given to the juridical point 
of view. One of these is undoubtedly the fact that studies in Political 
Science have usually had their centre in the Faculties of Law. The 
latter, in Spanish Unhersities, do not confine themselves to the exclusive 
study of Jurisprudence but include other Social Sciences. Indeed, the name 
of the Faculty is: “Faculty of Law and Social Sciences’*. It is certain, 
however, that, whilst including the Social Sciences, they have in fact set 
up Law Schools in which other branches of learning, such as Economics 
and Social Philosophy, are also cultivated but only in a secondary way. 
Thus the study of the other social aspects is carried out as a complement 
or introduction—according to the circumstances—to Ihe main task of 
cultivating the juridical sciences. This can be seen not only in the 
syllabuses, but also in the arrangement of the programmes in each of the 
study courses in the Faculty of Law. For instance, Political Science sub¬ 
jects are studied in the lecture rooms and in the treatises on Political Law. 
Furthermore, there have been no persons specialized exclusively in Political 
Science; the majority of those who cultivate the latter have had a pro¬ 
fessional juridical training. A few writers on Political Science subjects 
have interested themselves in the latter after Philosophy or History or 
after an active political life. 

Sociology Whilst the studies of Juridical, Social and Political Philosophy flourished 
vigorously and brilliantly in Spain from the end of the 19th century until 
19136, there were hardly any specialists in Sociology. This statement doe^ 
not mean that there has not been any sociological activity in Spain. On 
the contrary, during the present century, contributions of real importance 
to Sociology have been made, for example, two decades ago, the works of 
Posu>\; 37 and since 1933, the contributions of Josd Ohtfoa y Gasset con¬ 
cerning the theoretical delimitation of the idea of “collectivity’*. as The 
masterly studies of the latter on subjects of concrete Sociology should also 
be noted, such as his books Espafla invertebrada (1922), and La rebellon de 
las Masas (1929). Sociology has thus had fortuitous collaborators in the 
fields of Jurisprudence and of Philosophy; but it has never had its own 
group of professional specialists. Only from 1934 onwards have Jos<5 Medina 
Echevarria, Francisco Ayala and the author of the present lines, Luis Rkca- 
sens SiciiES, tried to pave the way for Sociology in Spain and continued 
the work in Latin America (for these three professors arc now in exile). 

The works of these three authors will be complemented, as it were, by 
instruction given in the faculties of the Philosophy of Law and of Political 
Law. It should be noted that, in Spain, there was only one Chair of 
Sociology for the Doctorate of the Section of History of the Faculty of 
Philosophy and Arts of Madrid, and that the professor who occupied this 
Chair (Dr. Severino Azanar) did not teach Sociology properly so-called, but 
Social Politics. 

This lack of specialist training in Sociology is reflected in Spanish Politi¬ 
cal Science, particularly in the non-application of many sociological 
methods to the examination and study of political subjects. 


37. Sec note 3, p. 263. 

38. Ensimismanicnto y alteracion , Buenos Airo«?, 1939. El hombre y la gente 
(unpublished). 
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The remark made in the previous paragraph does not mean that the 
sociological point of view is completely lacking in the courses on Political 
Science. On the contrary, a number of these courses contain important, 
though not particularly specialized, sociological considerations. 

What has been said of Sociology is equally true of Social Psychology, Social psychology 
but the position of the latter is even less satisfactory. Whereas in 
xxth century Spain, studies and publications on Philosophy (metaphysics, 
theory of knowledge, logic, axiology, ethics) have developed vigorously 
and given rise to many important works, few people have devoted them¬ 
selves to psychology. This may be due to two causes: on Ihc one hand, 
there are few senior Chairs of Psychology (only in Ihc Faculties of Phi¬ 
losophy and Arts of Madrid and Barcelona); and, on the other, the pro¬ 
fessors of this subject have not succeeded in creating a school likely to 
inspire students with a desire to adopt psychology as a vocation. Persons 
engaged in different activities have, of course, interested themselves in the 
study of psychology, e. g. in the medical sphere, and in certain religious 
institutions. But the special nature of the work done in both these 
spheres has prevented them from having a direct influence on Political 
Science. 

In this chapter on method and tendencies, mention should be made of Political doctrine 
the numerous works on political doctrine, that is to say, on axiological 
and practical trends, written both by distinguished public men and by 
outstanding thinkers on these subjects. The method followed in such 
works is usually to begin with a definite notion of political aims and 
methods and to apply them to actual facts in two closely connected ways: 
criticism of the present and plans for reform. It should he noted that 
the Spanish people, like the British people, has a tremendous capacity for 
self-criticism. The Spaniaid remorselessly analyses and criticizes what he 
sees in his own country, and aspires to reform and progicss. 

Following on the foregoing lnief outline, we must now consider in 
more detail the principal theoretical and methodological tendencies. 

In approaching the Theory of the State, Krausism starts with hypotheses Kraatuni 
which are peculiar to this school of thought. Francisco Ginir. and the Francisco Giner 
majority of his disciples, do not icgard the “State” as a special form of 
social organization. For Ginkr 30 “the State is a unity immanent in 
every sphere of life”. All who have obligations, that is all persons, have 
a sphere of activity in which the functions of juridical life are carried 
out “under the direction and control of his person”. The name “State” 
can be given to any person who “governs in concrete fashion a sphere 
of juridical activity, whether this person be an individual or a society.” 

The State is essentially an autarchy. We may, therefore, speak of an 
Individual-State, or a Family-State, or a Mankind-State, etc. The State 
imposes duties for the attainment of the rational ends of life; and, con¬ 
sequently, every person necessarily becomes a State in so far as he is 
autarchical within his sphere. The concept of Society has the following 
relation to the concept of the State: Society represents the sphere in 
which the diverse ends of human life are found in their entirety; but all 
these ends require particular conditions in order to be attained, and the 
unifying personality of these conditions, considered in its autarchical- 
sovereign character, is the Social-State. 

GiNEn places more emphasis on the educational character of the 
State’s activity. He would like State politics to be upheld by the approval 
of the individual conscience rather than by mere external safeguards; to 
be maintained by the voluntary support of the citizens; profoundly liberal 
and at the same time directed towards a humanistic Socialism, but 


See note 2, p. 2K.‘J. 
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rejecting every kind of organization imposed by force. Giner had little 
confidence in the purely external action of the Law; but he placed great 
hopes in the complete education of mankind and in the personal qualities 
of the rulers. 

Other authors Various other authors followed in the steps of Giner, whilst making 
their own individual contributions. Among them are the following: 
Gumersindo de Azcarate (1840-19 17 , 40 distinguished professor and out¬ 
standing man in public affairs; Joaquin Costa (1846-1911), who, in addi¬ 
tion to his theoretical work and his sociological studies on Customary 
Law, studied various aspects of Spanish political problems: 41 Professor 
Adolfo G. Posada, already mentioned; and Fernando de los Rios (born 
in 1879), former professor of the Universities of Granada and Madrid, 
and, since going into exile, professor at the New School for Social Research, 
New York, who, while maintaining a deep attachment for the ideas of 
Giner, developed under the influence of other philosophical movements 
of the day 42 and attempted an evaluation of the definite aims, the sub¬ 
stance of resolution, which give a vital meaning to the world and deter¬ 
mine Layv empirically. The State is the synthesis of three quantities: 
historical conditions of social biology, the system of present needs and the 
ideal political theology. 

Political Beginning with completely different docliinal hypotheses—an ullra- 
catholicism conservative form of political Catholicism— Cailos Rnz pit, Casiiilo, pro- 
Bel Castillo fessor of the University of Santiago de Compostela, 43 also opposes for¬ 
malism and, for his theoretical arguments on the lealily of the State, 
draws inspiration from the ideas of Ha union, although of course making 
his own personal contributions. He maintains that in Political Science 
theie is an intermingling of methods corresponding to the intermingling 
of the spontaneous and the reflexive, the old and the new, the social and 
the juridical, the creative minorities and the conservative majorities, the 
popular and the technical elements. It is indispensable to note the inter¬ 
penetration of all these elements which act together by virtue of a con¬ 
tinuous and indivisible reality. It is necessary to overcome the dualism 
of the methods: the juridical and the sociological. The dialectical method 
embraces both 

other traditions Toodoro ConzU.ez Garcia (born in 1897), professor of Political Law at 
(ioniiilez Garcia the University of Oviedo, has followed the Anglo-Saxon tradition as regards 
Garcia Pelayo Political Science. 44 Manuel Garcia Pi t ayo, former assistant professor of 
my Chair in the University of Madrid, has written a book on El Impcrio 
Britanico (1916). 

Medina Echevarria Jos<5 Midina Echevarria (horn in 1903), former professor of the Philosophy 
of Law in the University of Murcia, then exiled and appointed professor 
first at the National University of Mexico and later at the University of 
Porto Rico, devoted special attention in Spain to the problem of the rela¬ 
tion between the. Stale and ttic Law, advocating a dialectical solution. 
During his stay in Mexico, devoted particularly to the study of Sociology, 
he published important essays on the crisis; on the disappearance of 
sovereignty from individual States -the idea of sovereignty is incompatible 


40. Estudios filosoficos y politicos , 1877; Tratados de Politico, 1892; Ensayo 
sobre la Ilistoria del derecho dc propriedad y su estado actual en Europa. 

41. La vida del Derecho: Teoria del hccho juridico individual y social; El 
coleclivismo agrario en Espafla: doctrinas y hechos. 

42. La Filosofia del Derecho en Francisco Giner y sus relaciones con el pensa - 
miento contcmporaneo, 1916; preface to the Spanish translation of the Teoria del 
Estado, by Jpimnek, 1914. 

43 See note 6, p. 263. 

44. Translated and prefaced certain works by T.%sm, Gbttbll and various other 
writers of the English language. 
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with the realities of the contemporary world, but, on the other hand, its 
violent extinction would be incompatible with the idea of a civilized life— 
on international power; on peace. In this respect, he says that we must 
seek and adopt common values; but we must take as our starting point 
the diversity of the political and economic systems and find a means of 
enabling them to exist peacefully side by side until a greater uniformity 
is obtained. 45 

Francisco Ayala, former professor of Political Law in the University of Ayala 
La Laguna (the Canary Islands), today an exile in Argentina—where he 
was a professor in the University of Cordova—is devoting himself to 
Political Science and bringing out the contributions made to it by Socio¬ 
logy. He advocates in a series of books and studies of democratic gov¬ 
ernment, high quality of a liberal and social type. 48 

The subject of the relations between the State and the Law, from the The state ami the 
theoretical and philosophical point of view, has been specially studied by Law 
the present author, Luis Recasens Siches. 47 He regards this question 
from the ontological and from the epistemological points of view. He 
has criticized the ideas of Kelskn as to the identity between the State and 
the Law, in the following terms: From the exclusively juridical point 
of view it is true that the only State that exists is that which figures in 
the existing Law. But this statement is applicable only from the purely 
juridical point of view; it is by no means a full or sufficient concept of 
the Stale. The juridical system existing in any one place or time is not 
a system of pure ideas having intrinsic validity, but is a product of cen¬ 
turies of human efforts, the result of a series of politico-social changes; 
and it ran only continue to exist as something real if it forms an effective 
part of the life of the society. Moreover, it should be pointed out that the 
juridical order is neither passive nor static: it is always being renewed 
by virtue of politico-social events. 

The Slate is a kind of precipitate, or normative expression of a series 
of events in social life, with a political sense, that is, with the sense of 
establishing supreme power with claims to legitimacy. The fundamental 
hypothetical norm, in Kilsin’s sense, arises as a result of phenomena of 
social power and maintains itself as long as it cnjo>s positive suppoit. 

The State has a sociological reality which gives rise to, maintains, vitalizes 
and transforms the Law. The problems relating to this reality are 
undoubtedly mctajuridical, for they do not strictly form part of the 
positive juridical order, and for that reason do not belong to the State 
in the strict sense of the term. For instance, public opinion is not itself 
Law until it has been transcribed into existing juridical norms. But the 
existing juridical norm of today was yesterday only in process of forma- 


45. La representation profesional en las Asambleas legislations, 1927; La situation 
presente de la Filosofia del Derecho, 1935; Panorama de la Sociologia contemporanea, 
Mexico; La Casa de Espafla en Mexico, 1940; Sociologia: Teoria y Tecnica, Mexico, 
1911; De Tipologia bclira y ostros ensayos, Mexico, 1941; Responsabilidad de la 
Intcligencia, Estudios sobre Nuestro Tiempo, Mexico, 1913; Consideraciones sobre el 
Tema de la Paz, Mexico, 1945. 

46. See note 27, p. 265. lie lias also published: El Liberalismo , Buenos Aires, 
1910; Sobre el Concepto dc Nation, 1941; Notas para una Sociologia; Tratado de 
sociologia, 1947, etc. 

47. See “Estado y Derccho’ el problerna acerca de si son una rnisrna entidad,” 
in Studii Filosojico-giuridici in onore di Giorgio del Vccchio, 1931; “Estudio Prc- 
liminar sobre la Teoria Pura del Derccho y del Estado,” which serves as a preface 
to the second edition of the Spanish translation of Kclsen’s book, Compendio 
de Teoria General del Estado, 1935; Vida Humana, Socicda<l y Derecho , 2nd edition, 
Mexico, 1945, pp. 326-370; “Estudios do Filosofia del Derecho,” 2d edition, Vol. I 
pp. 438-484, in the book by Del Vkochio and Recasens Siches, Filosofia del Derecho , 
Mexico, 1946. 
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tion through public opinion; and what is today a mere social movement 
will perhaps transform itself tomorrow into a rule of positive Law. There 
is, then, a series of social facts which condition, originate, maintain and 
reform the existing juridical order. Such facts must be taken into account 
by the Philosophy of the State and by the Philosophy of Law; for these 
Mcla-juridical realities constitute the very heart of society, in which the Law is adminis- 
problems and factors tered, and for which it is established. These factors, which do not them¬ 
selves constitute Law, may be called, as it were, motajuiidical. But it 
must be noted that if this particle “meta” means that they transcend the 
realm of existing positive Law, the attribute “juridical”, before which the 
particle meta is placed, shows that it is closely connected with Law. The 
social reality of the State is not a natural, physical or biological reality, 
nor is it a spiritual substance, but simply a human reality. This reality 
is an aggregate of human relations, of human constellations, a series of 
forms of collective life, and at the same time the series of dynamic pro¬ 
cesses in which these forms are produced and repeated, and in which new 
ones aic formed, throughout the ages. In order to determine what social 
phenomena constitute the sociological reality of the State, we must refer 
to the juridical criterion. This reality of the State covers all relations, 
all situations and all social processes expressly referring to the Law, that 
is to say, everything which tends to the creation, maintenance, reform or 
abolition of juridical norms. It is clear, therefore, that although the 
reality of the State and of the juridical order arc not identical entities, 
they are nevertheless necessarily interdependent, gnoseologically and onto- 
logically. 

There are also essays on the Theory of the State from the point of view 
of Scholastic Philosophy, applying the Aristolelean-Thomist theory of the 
four causes. But I will refer to this tendency later on, when I deal 
with the political doctrine with which it is imbued. 

Ortega y Gasset Jose Ohti.oa y Gasskt (born in 1883), the greatest of the Spanish phi- 
' losopheis, former professor of Metaphysics in the University of Madrid, 

in addition to his masterly teaching in the field of pure Philosophy—In 
which lie is one of the creators of Transcendental Humanism—has devoted 
and still devotes himself to the Mudy of Sociology and Political Philo¬ 
sophy. A * 

Politics, according to Ortko.a y Gasskt, is not a creative activity of the 
first degree, hut rather tire reflection of what takes place in deeper regions 
of the mind and of life, the reflection of the idea which is held about 
nature and history, the individual and society, the collectivity, the State, 
custom, Law. Parallel with the phenomenon of the revolt of the masses, 
our era is unbalanced by what is called integral politics, that is to say, 
the claim that politics cover all things and all men. The fact is that the 
masses, since their rebellion, have lost all religious feeling and all desire 
for knowledge. The masses of today have nothing but politics, ex¬ 
aggerated, frenzied politics, which claim to supplant knowledge, religion, 
wisdom—in shoit the only things which can nourish and satisfy the 
human mind. On the other hand, politics is much more real than 
science, because it is made up of single situations in which men are 
quickly submerged, whether they like it or not. 

Politics according to According to Ortfc.a y Gasskt, politics is an extremely complex activity 
Ortega y Gasset requiring many qualifications, disparate and partial, but all necessary: 

48. Obi as completes , 6 vol., 1946-1947. Concerning political science in parti¬ 
cular: Vieja y Nueva Politico , 1914; Espafia Invertcbrada, 1922; Mirabeau el 
Politico, 1929; La Hebclion de las Masas, 1929; La Rcdcncion de las Provincias, 1931; 
Rectification de la Republica, 1932; El Estatuto Catalan, 1932; Ensimismanicnto y 
alteration, 1939; La Historic cotno Sistcma: y del Imperio Romano, 1941; Idea* 
y Creenciat, 1940; Esqucma dc las crisis, 1942. 
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sense of justice, ability to think, administrative capacity, effective action, 
driving and restraining forces, a certain tact and shrewdness, capacity for 
speed and social reform, fighting ability and many other things as well. 

But, “if it were necessary to define politics in the terms of a single 
attribute, I would say: politics is a clear knowledge of the State’s func¬ 
tions within a nation”. Instead of aiming at the establishment of the 
perfect Stale, it would be more useful to help the nation along the road 
to progress, and to increase the vitality of the citizens through the action 
of the Slate. Politics has an effect on the whole national body. Now 
the State is one of the organs of national life, but it is not the only, nor 
even the most vital organ. Therefore, politics should not be confined to 
State government, but should extend to other activities which promote 
the progress of the collectivity. The State has now become a formidable 
machine, prodigiously active, and remarkably efficacious by virtue of the 
quantity and precision of its means of action. It follows that the masses 
regard the Slate as an anonymous power, and believe that it is their 
servant, and that its duty is to deal with whatever problem confronts 
them. “This is the greatest danger which threatens civilization today: 
the control by the State of every aspect of life; State intervention; the 
swallowing up by the State of the whole spontaneous activity of society; 
that is to say, the suppression of historical spontaneity, which sustains, 
nourishes and forgets the destinies of men... The result of this tendency 
will be fatal. The spontaneous activity of society will be violated again 
and again by the intervention of the State; no new seed will be able to 
bear fruit. Society will have to live /or the State, and men for the gov¬ 
ernmental machine; and, as the existence and maintenance of this 
machine depend on the vitality of those serving it, the State, after having 
drained society of its life’s blood, will remain a mere skeleton.” 

Ortfga y Gasset has meditated profoundly and peilinently on the His analysis of the 
present crisis, on the collapse of those convictions on which our life has present crisis 
been based ever since the Renaissance, and on the birth of a new way of 
life. From the Renaissance until about thirty years ago, men had a 
profound faith in reason. They believed in the rational structure of the 
world, which could be grasped by the mind. Today, science is in danger; 
it has become a mere passive faith; all that is human has escaped 
through the meshes of the science of Pure Reason; and it is no longer be¬ 
lieved that science can solve the problem of Man. Today men are lacking in 
fundamental beliefs. Men are not intellectual because they have an 
intellect, but because they find themselves obliged to use their intelligence 
in order to interpret the world in which they live. But, since other men 
have lived before them, they find themselves the inheritors of innumerable 
beliefs, and since they are living in a new atmosphere, they modify the 
dogmas which have been handed down to them. In fact, man possesses 
not a definite nature but a history; so that what has to be discovered 
today is the vital and historical reason which forms the intrinsic thread 
of human history; the inward and characteristic reason of history. Cer¬ 
tainly, Ortega y Gasset declares, it is the politician and not the prophet 
who must govern; but it is of great importance to those whose destinies 
he controls that the politician should always listen to the cries or 
whispers of the prophet. All great periods in history have been the out¬ 
come of subtle collaboration between these two types of men. And 
perhaps one of the underlying causes of the present disorder is that, for 
the last two generations, politicians have declared themselves independent 
and have suppressed this collaboration. Thus, today, the world is drift¬ 
ing, more than ever, at the mercy of a blind mechanism. Ortega y Gasset 
was one of the first to advocate European unity as the sole institutional 
means of saving the old Western World. Peoples, nations, exist as a 
reality.' It is not a question, then, of advocating a vague inter- 
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nationalism, but of uniting and integrating the peoples of the Old Con¬ 
tinent in a European “ultra-nation”. On the other hand, a “new 
liberalism” must be formed which shall be efficient, organized and 
active. 

Jos6 Ortega y GAssur lias also devoted various works to the study of 
sociological and political subjects, with reference to Spain. 49 
Miguel de Unamuno Miguel de Unamuno (18G4-1936), one of the greatest figures in the 
history of Spanish thought and literature, was not directly concerned 
with Political Science. But, in many of his essays and books, there are 
profound political thoughts, in which we find, as a leitmotiv , a humanist, 
personalist conception of the world and life, expressed with a masterly 
vigour and inspiration, and in tones of great dramatic power. 80 The 
Self, the individual person, human life, the human desire for immortality, 
the attribution of a human significance to all themes, are set up as the 
beginning, middle and end of the universe and of culture: “Who are 
you, you ask ine; and... I answer: for the Universe, nothing; for 
myself, everything... I am the centre of my Universe, the centre of the 
Universe; in my supreme moments of anguish I cry with Michelet: my 
Self, they are trying to rob me of my Self .. You will call this egoism 
perhaps? There is nolhing more universal than the individual, since 
what is true of each one of us is true of all of us; and it is useless to 
sacrifice the individual to mankind in general, unless mankind in general 
sacrifices itself to the individual. What you call egoism is the principle 
of psychical gravity, the necessary postulate...I will never give my con¬ 
fidence to any leader of nations who is not imbued with the idea that in 
leading a nation he is leading men, men of flesh and blood, men who 
are born, suffer and die, although they do not wish to die; men who 
are ends in themselves, and not simply means: men who must be what 
they are and not otherwise... It is inhuman, for instance, to sacrifice one 
generation of men to the following generation...” 

Josfi Cuntillrjo Most valuable for gaining a knowledge of the spiritual atmosphere in 
Spain is the book War of Ideas in Spain (London, 1940) by Jos<§ Cast ii.lf.io, 
former professor of the University of Madrid, who died in exile in England. 

Salvador The political doctrine which is humanist, democralic and liberal, has 
dr Madariaga a theorist of the first rank in Salvador df. Madariaga, exile and professor 
at the University of Oxford. Madariaga has dealt in masterly fashion 
with pure political doctrine; he has also dealt, in profound and penetrat¬ 
ing fashion, with the application of the latter to Spanish and world 
problems of the day. His work, extremely original and with a strong 
personal note, shows the influence of British political feeling. More¬ 
over, Madariaga has written hislorico-sociological studies of the highest 
quality on Spanish political problems. 51 Madariaga possesses a philo¬ 
sophical training, a clear sociological perception of realities, good sense in 
forming opinions and prudence in considering practical problems. Here 
Madariaga’s are some passages from Madariaga: “There is no valid argument against 
conception of democracy, since, in fact, there is no other alternative of government which 
democracy an intelligent person can accept. To say that democracy offers such and 
such a risk or inconvenience is no argument against it, no more than it is 
an argument against fresh air, to say that a draught can cause pneumonia.” 
“Democracy can only exist by means of a network of institutions, traditions 
and human relations, which necessarily differ according to time and 
place... This relativity of political concepts... must be taken into account 

49. See note 1, p. 262. 

60. Particularly not© the work, El Sentimicnto tragico de la vida en los hombres 
y en los pueblos, and a great numbci of his volumes of Essays. 

51. See, particularly: Qjo, Vcncedorcs, Buenos Aires, 1946; Espai\a: Ensayo de 
Historic Contemporanra, 3rd edition, Buenos Aires, 1942. 
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in onler to modify the passions aroused by controversy.” “From the politi¬ 
cal point of view there is no country mature enough for direct universal 
suffrage if it docs not accord full liberty to a healthy and vigourous local 
self-government.” “We are passing from a world which went to ruin 
because it refused to grant citizenship to the working-class, to a world in 
which citizenship is granted only to the working-class... Nothing is more 
significant than the glorification of the common man to which Mr. Wallace 
invites us. If we are to believe this champion of the proletariat in North 
American politics, our century is going to be the Century of the Common 
Man. No, Mr. Wallace, a thousand times no. Although I have an idea 
that practically we may both mean the same thing, I cannot accept this 
language. This, like any other century, is the Century of the Uncommon, 
the exceptional man. You yourself, Mr. Wailace, are an exceptional man. 
without whom the common man would be even more commonplace. Life 
is made richer and more beautiful for ordinary men by men who are not 
ordinary; and to flatter the common man is to render a very poor service 
to the true values of our civilization... There is always something ordinary 
in out-of-the-ordinary men, and something out-of-the-ordinary in ordinary 
men... A society which places the working-class and the people above the 
rest of the nation is as unreasonable as a society which humiliates them, 
tramples on them, or does nothing to help them out of their ignorance and 
blindness.” “Whatever be the sense of the term ‘democracy’, it is inad¬ 
missible that it should signify contempt or disparagement of the, 
opinion of the minority.” “Democracy can exist only where there is a 
variety and liberty of thought. Without variety, there is nothing to 
choose from, and, without liberty of thought, there is no choice.” “Few Revolutions 
revolutions are able to live up to the dramatized version of them given in 
textbooks. Certainly all revolutions have given rise to reforms of the 
greatest importance in the countries in which they haw; occurred, as well 
as in others. But these reforms were due less to the actual revolution 
than to the evolution which was already taking place. Revolutions are 
not disturbances confined to a particular part of the country; they affect 
the whole national political body. Although they may break out in 
such and such a part, this is perhaps not the part which is most deeply 
affected by the real root of the evil. Revolutions are crises in the life of 
a country which enable the nation to readjust itself by its own efforts. 

Nations pass through revolutionary periods because the two or three 
generations preceding the crisis have been lacking in the political wisdom 
required to ward off impending conflicts, and because the generation in 
which the crisis breaks out allows itself to be dominated by passion and 
violence. For most of us, the influence which we are able to exert on the Man and na 
gigantic collective being of the nation is very small. Political thought 
calls for a great deal of modesty because politics in their entirety arc not 
more than a part, and not a very large part, of the general life of human 
communities. But even though the gigantic national entity in which so 
many complex forces co-operate seems as if it had a life of its own, never¬ 
theless men are by no means mere cells of a vast political body. That 
would be the totalitarian idea, which must be completely rejected. Chris¬ 
tianity bears witness to the divine light which shines deep within the 
human soul and which even the majesty of the State must respect. 

Every development of the collectivity at the expense of the individual is 
nonsense even from the point of view of the collectivity. Liberty estab¬ 
lishes a harmony between the individual and collective interests, because 
liberty is an essential restraint imposed upon the life of the republic as 
well as upon the life of each and every one of the persons forming part of 
it. Liberty takes precedence over economic advantages, and is the most 
favourable condition for obtaining more social justice in the latter. That 
every society must fight against poverty and misfortune is evident; but 
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it is never admissible that the liberty of its citizens should be sacrificed 
for that purpose. Although man is a member.of a nation, ho is also a 
being who transcends the nation, and the social and historical order, and 
belongs to the realm of eternity. The external aspects of his life, family, 
business, career, social success or ruin are a mere musical staff, as it were, 
on which is written the deep and subtle music of his true life. Bodily 
freedom enabling him to live where he likes, to found a family where he 
likes, to engage in or to leave such and such a profession or business, to 
travel, is of great importance, because it is only by means of this bodily 
freedom that he can give rein to the spiritual freedom which is necessary 
to the fulfilment of his destiny.” 

World order Madariaga submits a list of the essentials for establishing liberty on 
a world scale. These contain the organization of the world community, 
which will define and guarantee the rights and dulies of the citizens, of 
the States, and of the world community, on a basis which will ensure 
the essential minimum of freedom for the individual (thought, speech, 
press, radio, conscience, political and professional association); autonomy 
for the national government, but subject, if necessary, to the intervention 
of the world community world tribunal; world bank; world control and 
administration of air and sea trampoit, of petroleum and other materials. 

Lni* Recasem The present author, Luis Rkcaskns Siches, has also made a contribution 
Sichrs to the fundamental philosophical principles of Political Humanism or 
Personalism. 53 Although philosophical idealism has been outstripped, it 
is still true that conscience is inevitably and necessarily the centre of the 
universe, the centre, support and proof of all other realities. Individual 
perspective is necessary and is one of the component parts of reality. 
There is an inseparable correlation between the subject and his world 

Individual life (what is, for him, the world). Individual life—in the philosophical sense 
of the Transcendental Humanism of Ortega y Gasset, that is, as a co¬ 
existence and inseparable correlation between the Self and the world, be¬ 
tween the subject and the objects—constitutes the primary and funda¬ 
mental reality This theory is not subjectivism nor idealism, because it 
declaies that the life of the individual is a co-existence of the Self and its 
objects; the world and Self are inseparable twins. But the objects of 
the world, as well as the Self, are contained in the reality of my life, 
which is the indubitable reality and the reality which supports and con¬ 
ditions all other realities. Now, if all outside of myself is expressed only 
in my life; if all other things depend on me—although it is also true 
that l depend on them; if all other things are contained in the reality of 
my life; then it is clear that in any conception of the universe, the most 
impoitant place must be given to my life. It necessarily follows that the 
realization of values is significant only in the life of the individual. On 
Culture the oilier hand, culture is an aggregate of what rnan does in his life; and, 
consequently, has meaning only within his life and for his life, although 
directed towards objective values. Culture has no significance for animals 
or for God. Culture, which aims at realizing the values of goodness, 
justice, truth, beauty, power, utility, etc., has a sense only for men who 
do not completely possess them, but who nevertheless feel the need of 
striving to realize them. Culture has no sense for lower beings, who 
know nothing about values; nor for God, who is in essence Absolute 
Wisdom and Truth, the Highest Good, Perfect Justice, Absolute Beauty, 
Infinite Power. But, on the other hand, culture appears full of signifi¬ 
cance when we regard it as a human product and activity. Values, 
although objective, arc contained in our life; and for that reason have 


52. See, particularly: Vida Humana, Sociedad v Derecho, 2nd edition, Mexico, 
1945, pp. 521-523. 
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an intra-vital dimension. The realizer of values in this world is Man, 
the only being capable of understanding them, desiring them and answer¬ 
ing to their call. Therefore, the realization of values in this world has 
meaning only for Man. The things in which values reside—among 
others, Society and the State, which are mechanisms or instruments— 
constitute things of good only in so far as they correspond to the needs 
of Man. It is not denied that the Collectivity and the State have value; 
what is said is that these values are inferior to those which are realized 
in the conscience of the individual, and that they are values only in so 
far as they serve as a means or instrument for the realization of individual 
values. Now, within a personalist of humanist conception, according to 
which the realization of social and State values is interpreted as the con¬ 
dition or the instrument for the realization of individual values, there is 
no opposition between these two types of values; on the contrary, they 
are in perfect harmony. The common Good which must be realized by 
means of the State and the Law must consist in: 1. the conditions neces¬ 
sary for enabling individuals to realize the values which are fulfilled in 
their own person; 2. the allotment to individuals of the largest possible 
amount of material goods; and 3. the aggregate of social conditions pro¬ 
viding advantages for individuals. 

Another problem of Political Philosophy, to which Luis Rkcaskins Suiies History of politieal 
has given special attention, concerns the history of the realization of values 
political values. ” The problem docs not concern the variability of values, 
but the variability of the programmes for its realization. They are 
realized in men’s lives and these vary, in essence, and historically. There 
are five historical sources of political values: (a) the variety and change 
of the object (concrete characteristics of social reality); (b) the concrete 
necessities of each historical moment, which occasion a particular per¬ 
spective in the order of preference in which different tasks are realized, 
and occasion, moreover, the use of special means for conquering the 
obstacles which must be overcome; (c) the modifications suggested by 
the teaching of practical experience in all human tasks; such experience 
advises the use of new means for the realization of the same ends; (d) 

I he priority established by the greater or lesser degree of urgency of the 
social needs of each moment; and (e) the multiplicity of values, many 
of which determine universal norms, but many of which, on the contrary, 
have a dimension corresponding to the occasion and situation—that is to 
say, although objective, relate to special situations and create ideal norms 
uniquely for these situations; all of which must be placed in relation to 
“perspeclivism”, applied to each historical moment, and to the develop¬ 
ment of historical reason. 

Let us now pass briefly in review other works of political doctrine. 

In addition to the foregoing references, it should be mentioned that Some liberal 
liberal, democratic thought—sometimes tending to the reform of social writers 
justice—has also been the object of various studies by: Salmeron; Costa; 84 
Posada; 88 Azcarate; Ellorieta; 51 Tcodoro GonzAlez Garcia; 87 Nicolas 
Perez Serrano; 58 Francisco Ayala; 58 Jos6 Medina Echevarria; 88 Josd 


53. Ibid. pp. 403-467. 

54. See note 2, p. 263. 

55. Sec note 3, p. 263. 

56. Sec note 7, p. 263. 

57. College lectures. 

58. College lectures. 

59. See note 2, p. 263. 

60. See note 1, p. 262. 
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Xirau; 81 Joaquim Xirau; 82 Miguel Cuevas; 63 M. Gomez GonzAlkz. The 
last six of these are in exile. 

Rafael Attamira Special mention should be made of an outstanding figure, Dr. Rafael 
Altamira (born in 1886), former professor of the University of Madrid 
(at present in exile in Mexico), former Judge of the International Court 
of Justice, who has written a large number of hooks on the History of 
Law and on political and social institutions, on Spanish political and edu¬ 
cational problems, on International Law and on the History of Ghilization 
and Culture, all of which arc of high quality. His method is chiefly 
historical, but imbued with liberal philosophy. 64 
Socialist thought In Socialist thought various tendencies must be distinguished: Marxist 
revisionism, which was represented by Julian Besikiro, professor of the 
University of Madrid, who was imprisoned by Franco and died in prison; 
agrarian socialism under the direct influence of Henry George, advocated 
by Baldornero Argente; humanist anti-Marxist socialism, championed by 
Fernando dk los Rios; Catholic Socialism, which is reflected in the 
works of P. Angel Carbonnel, 03 Dr. Jose Maria Semprum y Gurrea 88 and 
others. 

Fernando Fernando de los Rios 67 develops an ethical idea of socialism of an anti- 

d<; los Rios Marxist character as a political ideal, and even more widely as an ideal 

of culture, as an educational tendency with a strong spiritual character. 
Humanist Socialism embodies the idea that autonomy of the individual 
conscience, the freedom of the entire Self, the freedom of the professional 
organism and the freedom of society in its unity, aspire to organic 

harmony by means of the principle of the organic unity of the ends. 
According to Fernando de los Rios, Political Science today finds itself 

confronted with the problem of finding the means by which Stale power, 
taking inspiration in an ideal of social justice, can dominate the weak 
economic forces which often practically paralyse sovereignty. 

Ossono y Gallardo Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, distinguished statesman, exiled in Argen- 
and Christian Una (where he died in 1946), represents a movement which is democratic, 
democracy liberal and based ori social justice, known as “Christian democracy”. 

Here are some of his principles: Man is the centre and foundation of 
life. Everything that man docs and everything that is done for him must 
harmonize with the life of society and be of advantage to it. The State 
was established in order to serve and protect man. The supreme value in 
politics is individual freedom. The Government is the responsibility of all 
men; that is the meaning of democracy. Economics should not be separated 
from the moral order and must be guided along Christian lines. The 
churches must not intervene in politics. Social economy must be based on 
the system of private ownership; but this ownership must not extend to 
natural resources, which, not being the product of man’s work, belong 
to society and should be administered in the latter’s name by the public 
authorities. Goods of concern to the public in general should be ex¬ 
ploited, not for private profit, but for the whole of society. There is 
working-capital and financial-capital; the first must be amply rewarded; 
but the latter should be treated only as a loan and, for that reason, should 


61. Works of I ho Polilit. al Science Group, IJniwisily of Barcelona, 1931-1936. 

62. La filoso/ia politico de Rousseau, 1923, and xarious works published in 
Mexico, 1940-1946. 

63. Various works on the theory of tho state and constitutional law. 

64. Soo tho booklet, Bibliografia y Riografia dc Rafael Altamira y Crevea, Mexico, 
1946, which contains a. complete list of the published works of Professor Altamira. 

65. El colectivismo y la ortodoxia catolica, 1927. 

63. El sentido funcional de la propriedad como caso concrete del quo con espondo 
a todo derecho, 1933. 

67. Particularly see: El sentido humanisla del sociahsmo, 1926 
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only produce moderate interest, as in the case of other loans. The profits 
of industry, that is to say, what it produces after paying for materials, 
wages, general expenses, reserve funds and a moderate interest on capital, 
belong to the creators of wealth, who are the intellectual, technical, 
administrative and manual workers. e# 

In Spain, there have always been certain authors who have applied Scholasticism 
scholasticism to Political Science, according to the principles of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Many writers have contented themselves with a 
superficial reference to certain passages from St. Thomas and from other 
scholastics, without a deep knowledge of the classical authors of this 
school. Other writers, under the banner of Thomism, have nevertheless 
mutilated this political doctrine (which is deeply democratic) and the 
doctrines of the great Spanish classics of the Renaissance (which are 
extremely liberal, as in the case of Francisco Suahi/) and have worked 
out interpretations for the benefit of authoritarianism, and, what is still 
woitc, for the benefit of doctrines of a Fascist nature. Rut, apait fmm 
these few superficial references and dreadful deformations, there have been, 
and still arc, authors who, deeply identified with scholastic and neo- 
Thornist thought, have applied the principles of the latter to Political 
Science. Thus the distinguished authors' Luis Mlnijizaiul San Martin 
(18/59-19.T1); 61 Alfredo Meniuzabai. Viit.alba (horn in 1897), former professor 
at the University of Oviedo, new in exile and professor at the New School 
for Research; 70 Jos6 Cortes y Grau (horn in 1905), professor nl the 
University of Granada, who has been deeply influenced by the great 
Spanish thinker of the xvith century, Luis Vivrs, and by the contemporary 
neo-scholastic, George Renard; 71 Francisco Romero dk Otazo, 72 former 
assistant professor at the University of Madrid, later exiled; Jose nr. Sjm- 
I'Rcm Gi rrpa, exiled; Canon Jeronimo Garcia G allego, 74 also exiled; 
and Canon .Tos<5 Gallegos Kocafum, 74 a refugee in Mexico and author of 
many important books. 

On the other hand, the following writers follow a political line of 
thought, of conservative tendency, although wishing to remain faithful to 
the scholastic tradition: Miguel Sancho Izquierdo, 75 Salvador Minguijon, 76 
Ifonrique Luno Pena 77 aiul others. 

There is also a considerable number of Historical studies on the political History of scholastic 
thought of the scholastic writers. In addition to the authors mentioned political thought 


68. FI miwdo que yo dcsco: Bases politico-econoniico-jundicos dc nna socicdad 
fntnra, Buenos Aires, 1943; Los fundamentos dc la socicdad dcmocraiica crishana, 
Buenos Aires, 1945. 

69. Tratado de Dcrccho Natural, 1921, new edition with 1 ho collaboration of the 
author's Min Alfredo Mondizabal Villalba, 1929. 

70. Collaborated on the last edition of a work published by his father, Luis Men- 
dizabal San Marlin, entitled Tratado de Dcrccho Natural, La Justicia srgun Santo Tomas, 
1924; 7,os Tratados dc Paz, 1926. Also note El Dcrccho natural dc la CAencia Admi - 
nistrativa, 1930; Una mitologia political Los pnnriptns anti-cristiancs del racismo, 
1933; Una conccpcion hemofilica del Dcrccho, Critica del nacional-socialisrno, 1934; 
and various works published during his exile in France, Latin America and the 
United States. 

71. Filosofia del Derecho, Inirodncion Cnoscologira, 1941; fhstoria de la Filo- 
losofia del Derecho, 1943. 

72. See note 9, p. 263. 

73. Scntido dcmocratico de la doctrina politica de Santo Tomas , 1930. 

74. Sec note 6, p. 263. Also the author of a book on the conception of the 
World held by Spanish theologians of the Renaissance, Mexico, 1945. 

75. Filosofia del Derecho , 1944. 

76. La crisis del tradicionalismo, 1914; lhunanismo y nacionalidad, 1928; Al 
servido de la tradicion, 1930. 

77. La fusticia social, 1933. 
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in the preceding paragraph—who have dealt with historical aspects as 
well as with systematic aspects—mention should be made of the Domi¬ 
nican Fiiars; P. Luis Aixjnso Gotino, P. Vicente Beltran de Heredia, 
P. Ignacio G. Menendez Reigada, P. V. Carro; the distinguished inter- 
nalionalist Gamilo Barcia Treliks (born in 1888), the historian, Manuel 
Torres Lopez (born in 1900); Eustaquio Galan Gutierrez, professor at 
the University of Valladolid; 78 Antonio Truyol Serra; 19 Miguel Sanciio 
Izquierdo (born in 1890), professor at the University of Zaragoza; Jos$ 
Antonio Maravaij., 80 and Francisco Elias de Tejada. 81 
Absolutist Political traditionalism of an absolutist nature found representatives in 
traditionalism Juan Vasquez de Mella 82 and Ramiro de Maeztu (1876-1936). 8 * The latter, 
before being converted in practice to the traditionalist faith, had cham¬ 
pioned a Trans-Personalist conception. In his book La crisis del Huma- 
nismo he undertakes a criticism of the humanist and particularly of the 
liberal doctrine of the State, and defends the concept of function at the 
service of the values realized in objective works—that is, a complete sub¬ 
ordination of individuals and the community alike to the objective pro¬ 
ducts in which values are realized. 

Totalitarianism and There are some young writers who have had an excellent classical as 
Phalangist well as modern training, but who, since the establishment of Franco’s Nazi- 
eorporation Fascist State, have endeavoured to make doctrinal compromises with 
totalitarianism. Some of them, perhaps, at least in my opinion, have 
followed this line for the sake of self-piotection; others, on the contrary, 
have been genuinely infected by totalitarian ideas. This is not the place 
to discriminate between those who have passed through conviction. We 
will content ourselves with noting the existence of this unsuccessful 
synthesis of a former extremely worthy scientific production and new 
doctrines of a Fascist nature. For instance, the professor at the University 
of Santiago de Compostela Luis Legaz y Lacambra, a distinguished Profes¬ 
sor of Law, who did very valuable work in this branch of learning, to 
which he is still seriously devoted. He was formerly a theorist of the 
State of Law and of social-liberal democracy, and later became a theorist 
of Phalangist corporativism; 84 Salvador Lissarrague Novoa, 85 formerly 
assistant of my Chair of the Philosophy of Law in the University of Oviedo. 
After writing many learned studies he was won over to totalitarianism; 
Joaquim Ruiz Jimenez, also a Professor of the Philosophy of Law. 88 


78. El "bonum commune n y cl derccho de propriedad seyun el pensamiento 
Aqmnatensc, 1944; Podcr espintual y Podcr temporal cn la filosofia politico 
Aqninatense, 1944; La Filosofia politico de Santo Tomas de Aquino, 1944; La 
tcona del podcr politico segun Francisco de Vitoria. Also the author of a book 
entitled, Conccplo y mision de la Filosofia del Derecho, in which arc to be found 
certain strong trends of contemporary thought. 

79. El Derecho y cl Estado cn San Agustm, 1944. 

80. “Un prohloma de la tcona del podcr en la doclrina cspanola” ( lie vista de 
estudios politico, No. 12), Tcoria Espanola del Estado en el siglo XVII, 1944. 

81. Notas para una leoria del Estato segun nucstros autores clasicos (siglos XVI, 
y XVII), 1937; Acerca de una posible Historia del Pensamiento Politico Espanol, 
1941. 

82. Obras completas. 

83. La crisis del Humanismo: Los principios de Autondad, Liberlad y Fun cion 
a la Luz de la Guerra, 1919; La doctrina de la Hispanidad, 1930. 

84. For his philosophico-juridical writings: Kelsen, Estudio critico de la leoria 
pura del Derecho y del Estado, 1933; El Estado de Derecho en la actuahdad, 1934; 
Introducion a la Ciencia del Derecho, 1943. Noto, among his later political works: 
Estudios de Doctrina juridica y social, 1940; Introducion a la Teoria del Estado 
Nacional-Sindicalista, 1940. 

85. El podcr politico y la sociedad, 1944. 

86. La concepcion institucional del Derccho, 1944; Derecho y Vida Humana , 
1944. 
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III. TERMINOLOGY 

Broadly speaking, the aggregate of studios relating to Political Science 
has usually been called in Spain “Moral and Political Science.’* The 
science which embraces the central themes to the greatest degree has been 
traditionally called “Political Law”, although this name is gradually being 
replaced by the more adequate and modern name of “General Theory of 
the State”. 

The branches of learning which are perhaps most intimately related to 
Political Science are called the “Philosophy of Law”, “Social Philosophy” 
and “Sociology”. 

Problems of legislative reform directed to general social justice, and 
especially those relating to collective security and labour legislation, are 
usually grouped together under the name of “Social Politics”. But some 
Catholic authors give them the inadequate name of “Sociology”. 

The study of economic problems is traditionally known as “Political 
Economy”. 

The terminology relating to the particular concepts of Political Science 
is, generally speaking, that in current international use; but, in this ter¬ 
minology, Continental European names are predominant, that is lo say, 
neo-Latin names and the convenient translation of German names, and to 
a lesser degree, the typical Anglo-Saxon names. 

Each school of philosophy and each concrete scientific tendency has, of 
course, its own terminology. Tn this respect there axe clearly perceptible 
differences between movements of modern oiigin and those of neo¬ 
scholastic origin. 

As regards names of political ideas, there is sometimes confusion which 
now and then is duo to the intention to disguise certain ideas or facts 
with words expressing their very opposite. Thus, for instance, the Plia- 
langists, who represent a totalitarian, anti-humanist, anti-Christian, trans- 
personalist conception, speak of their New Humanism. Championing com¬ 
pletely an Undemocratic ideas, they claim that they have discovered a “New 
Democracy”, exactly as did the Italian Fascists and the German Nazis. 


National University of Mexico. 



Political Science in the Netherlands 

b\ .Tan V. Rijpperda Wikrdsma and G. A. ilivmN 


In dealing with the condilion in Holland of that branch of science which in 
Anglo-Saxon countries is called Political Science, it should he pointed out 
that here the study of the science of State has been more directly bound to 
the Universities than is the case with some other branches of science. 

Th,' 1'nivnsitirs This small country possesses a relatively large number of Universities, 
although none of them are very ancient. This is duo to the comparatively 
late period at which the Netherlands—here naturally we are only speaking 
of the Northern Netherlands -became an independent state, namely at the 
turn of the 16th century. But then, even during the unsettled era of the 
Highly Years War of Liberation from Spain, the Universities of Leiden in 
the province of Holland, and Franeker in Friesland, were founded in lo75 
and 1585, while after the turn of the century the establbhment of a Uni¬ 
versity followed in most of the United Provinces, at Groningen in 1614, 
Utrecht in 1636, and at Hardcrwijk. Geldcrland, in 1648. Moreover, in 
many towns “illustrious schools” were instituted (laler called “alhenaea”), 
which were not competent to confer degrees, but whose teaching be 
regarded as a first step in University Extension. 1 2 

The study of the science of Stale was almost exclusively concentrated in 
these institutions of higher education, although it must not be overlooked 
that, to mention only one great name, Gnorius was never bound to any 
University, except as a student. This condition has persisted to no lesser 
degree up to the present day, the greatest change being merely the 
increase in the number of institutions. The Universities of Harderwijk 
and Franeker became “athenaea” at the beginning of the 19th century, 
and were subsequently abolished. To the remaining public Universities 
of Leiden, Utrecht and Groningen (now State Universities) were added, 
in the course of the last 75 years, that of the municipality of Amsterdam, 
and laler the Free University, a Protestant Christian foundation, also in 
Amsterdam, and a Roman Catholic University in Nijmegen. Schools of 
economics were also founded in Rotterdam and Tilburg, the former on a 
non-religious and the latter on a Roman Catholic basis. 

The effect of this upon the study of political science in obvious. 

Politica From the time of the Renaissance the various Slates of Europe began to 
feel as independent institutions and to make themselves felt as such. 
The Slate was examined more and more from a theoretical point of view, 
both in writings and from the chairs of the Universities. 

The various sciences which bore a relation to the State were regarded as 
one body, in accordance with their common subject, and this general 
science was commonly called Political (scientia). 3 

In the 17th century Politica was usually brought within the sphere of 
philosophy, and for various comprehensible reasons. The still unformed 


1. A remark made by the Leiden Professor P. L. Mru.Kn, Onzr Goudvn Keuw 
(Our Golden Century), 1896, part HI, p. 351. 

2. The Amsterdam scholar, L. nn IIartog, ga\e a lucid account of this in 1882, 
Nieuwc Bijdragcn voor Pechtsgcleerdheid en Wetgvving (New Contributions to Juris¬ 

prudence and Legislation), p. 474, etc. This and the following paragraph are based 
upon his writing. 
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condition of the modern State did not yet lend itself to juridical treat¬ 
ment. That which was regarded as the prototype of scientific law, the 
Roman Law of the Corpus Juris , yielded no satisfactory practical guidance 
for the modern State. Furthermore, in Antiquity the theory of State had 
been treated especially by philosophers. The writings of Plato, Aristotle 
and Cicmo wcic familiar to everyone. Consequently, the philosophical 
theoiy of the State was most prominent, although it was often illustrated 
by histoiical, statistical and juridical comments of varying length and 
quality. The principal consideration was how the Slate ought to be, and 
could be, constituted; how it was actually constituted and to what juri¬ 
dical regulations it was bound were a secondary matter. As later in 
political science State law was regarded as the chief subject, at that time 
the philosophy of State took first place. Politics, as the science of state¬ 
craft, was preferably not entrusted to Ihe students of jurisprudence. 

Moreover, the fact that teachings on the subject of current law un¬ 
congenial to the authorities could be suppressed and, in certain cases, might 
even have serious consequences for the transgressor, contiibuted to the 
fact that till far into the 18th century the matter was as a rule confined 
to more or less abstract speculation on the subject of political theory. 
Studies of positive Netherlands constitutional law, being of less interest to 
the foreign students who sometimes visited the universities in great num- 
bois, were less common, at any rate in academic circles. 

Finally the observation made by Gaston Boissiir in connection with 
the Roman Empire “II semble que rien ne cofile plus h un peuple quo de 
reformer son systf'me d'enseigneinent” 3 might be applied to the system 
according to which science was studied in the Netherlands Universities. 
Conservatism was another factor which prolonged the life into the 19th 
century of a system of political science which was gradually becoming more 
and more antiquated and losing its connection with actuality. A similar 
conservatism is perhaps not the element least responsible for the fact that, 
even now, in the Netherlands, only the first traces are to be found of a 
systematic study of political science in the sense of a science embracing 
all the various aspects of the State. 

The historical study of law and the liberalism inspired in the first half 
of the 19th century by the emancipation of the North American States 
and the French Revolution counteracted the reactionary influence of Ihe 
restoration of the monarchy in France. In the Netherlands as elsewhere 
attention was directed to positive law and, so far as the State was con¬ 
cerned, to the (written) Constitution. The most prominent figure in 
this respect in the Netherlands was the Leiden professor of political his¬ 
tory and political economy, Thordeckf., afterwards an eminent statesman. 
About 1840 he proclaimed the written Constitution to be the juridical 
basis of the State, the law upon which everything else depends and which 
must include the principles of all further developments. Emancipating 
themselves from the vague and abstract theories of traditional political 
science and “natural law”, in the course of the century his followers 
came to an often one-sided positivism in the matter of law, which sup¬ 
planted other branches of political science to a considerable extent. In 
complete contrast to the 17th and 18th centuries, the juridical-legalistic 
point of view now predominated in the theory of the State. Economics 
was acknowledged as an independent science, but hardly any attempt was 
made to bring it into its content, partly owing to the influence of the 
liberal theory of State non-intervention. The same is true of statecraft 
and political history. 

About 1900, various causes led to a change. Economic and social prob- 


3. La Fin Ju Paganisme, 7® 6d., I, p. 214. 
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lems forced themselves inlo prominence and gradually claimed scientific 
attention. The rising socialist feeling turned against the classical 19th 
century liberalism. In proportion as State intervention grew, adminis¬ 
trative law increased. Social legislation began to develop in the Nether¬ 
lands in 1900. In the regular constitutional law new ideas and apprecia¬ 
tions gained ground, and the old legalistic point of view, under the actual 
conditions of State and society, was more and more felt to be inadequate. 
Professor Krahbf, Oppkniifim’s successor in Leiden (1908-1927) vigorously 
combated this one-sided legalism and the theory of the sovereignty of the 
State, and opposed it by his doctrine of the sense of justice as the foundation 
of the binding force of the norms. In the theory of civil law, also, the 
exclusive dominance of the written law gradually relaxed and other sources 
of positive law, such as jurisdiction, practice, etc., found more recognition. 

University teaching At the Universities the study of the sciences in relation to the State 
was still entrusted to the professors of constitutional law, who sometimes 
lectured on comparative constitutional law and the general doctrine of 
the State as well as the Netherlands constitutional and administrative law. 
Economics, statics and political history were given only a modest place in 
the curriculum. Until shortly after 1921 in the Faculty of Law it was 
possible to take two degrees, one after the regular doctoral examination 
in jurisprudence based upon a study of Netherlands civil law, criminal 
law and constitutional law, and a separate degree in political science, 
founded upon a supplementary study of certain subjects according to 
choice, the chief of which were international law, colonial law, adminis¬ 
trative law and economics. Afler 1921, the Netherlands Higher Education 
Act acknowledged no more than one degree in each Faculty, including 
jurisprudence. The institution of optional subjects still applies, however, 
to every doctoral examination. This examination opens the possibility 
of attaining a doctor’s degree upon a thesis and propositions. 

Certain institutions, the High Schools of Economics in Rotterdam and 
Tilburg for instance, have assigned a more important place to the study 
of economics, and the same applies to the special faculties of commercial 
science—now called faculties of economic science—which have been founded 
at several universities in late years, the fiist at Amsterdam. 

In addition to economics, hut only of late years, the subject of adminis¬ 
trative law has claimed more attention. The great extension of State 
interference to almost all fields of social and economic activity neces¬ 
sitated by the critical period after 1930 and subsequent war conditions 
has led to an enormous growth of positive administrative law and made 
the inadequacy of study on this subject very conspicuous. A special 
society had been instituted to supplement the already existing chairs for 
such subjects as labour and taxation legislation, and professorships for 
administrative law in general have been created. The High School of 
Economics in Rotterdam (followed by Tilburg) has for several years pro¬ 
vided more instructions in administrative law, in addition to its specific 
course in economics. This is important since economists in adminis¬ 
trative (civil) service have replaced the jurists in modern developments 
and in many fields have superseded them altogether. 

The differentiation in the study of sciences which are more or less 
directly concerned with the Stale is continually growing in the Nether¬ 
lands. The latest important development is the institution of a separate 
faculty, one of political and social sciences at the University of Amsterdam. 
At Nijmegen, the Roman Catholic University has followed this example. 

In sum, the importance of sociology as a subject of study in higher 
education has been more generally acknowledged. After other places had 
given the lead, in 1948 a regular chair in this subject was established at 
Leiden. 

Summary In reviewing the above brief historical sketch, it will be seen that for 
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more than a hundred years in Holland the existence of political science 
has been practically neglected. Today il is true that the study of dif¬ 
ferent sciences concerning the State has been instituted or developed, but 
there exists little co-ordination or system. The term political science is 
still unusual in this country and the conception of what such a science 
should envisage is embryonic. 

Although more or less defined in the Anglo-Saxon countries, in Holland Vhe scope of 
the study in this field is spread over many others: law, sociology, economics, political science 
etc. This is why, in this report, the subject of political science has been 
taken in its broadest sense as being the science occupying itself with 
examining and, consequently, drawing conclusions about, the totality 
of the phenomena of the State, its institutions and activities. 

Although we may have touched upon too broad a field, we have al 
all events tried not to fix too narrow a limit. For if political science weic 
defined as investigating the dynamics of the State—examination of politi¬ 
cal action by an inductive working method—as is done in most Anglo- 
Saxon countries, relatively little in lhal sphere would be found in Holland. 

The greater part of the study concerning the State is to be found in 
the sphere of law. Following a deductive method the theory about the 
State is derived from general principles as laid down in the law. These 
laws are interpreted and the institutions—the scope and activity of which 
is defined therein—have been described and explained. Moreover, in the 
field of economics much research has been undertaken, and of late atten¬ 
tion has also been paid to the sociological construction of the State. 

Under the influence of science in England and the United Stales since 
the last war, the State has been considered from a political point of view, 
and attention has been paid to the acquisition, consolidation and distribu¬ 
tion of power within the State. 

A reason for this strange emphasis on the juridical aspect of the State 
Is presumably this, that the entire construction and task of the Slate, as 
in most countries on the continent of Europe, is defined by law. Also 
German science with its narrow distinction between “Sein” and “Sollen”, 
nature and law, in accordance with which the State falls in the domain 
of law, and the French logical way of thinking in which nothing is left 
to chance, have influenced Dutch science greatly. Only of late have 
English common law and American ideas gained more and more influence. 

But the fear exists that we may run the risk of losing the purely theo¬ 
retical method of inquiry and slip into mere practical politics. 

However, the question of the Stale is also looked upon from an idealistic 
political point of view, often even with a tendency to propagandize, so 
that scientific objectivity is lost. In Holland this is inevitable because of 
the highly active system of political parties amongst which religious ideas 
play an important rdle. 

Works of this type, however, fit into the survey also. As far as possible 
the opinion of the author will be indicated. 

This survey starts from the year 1920. At that time the after-effect of I'he Setherlands 
the first World War began to diminish and attention was again given to 1920 
peace. For Holland this period was important. Between 1917 and 1922, 
universal suffrage was given to men and women. During the same 
period relations with the Dutch East Indies changed. These years saw also 
the first years of the League of Nations, an organization to which much 
importance was attached in Holland. For all these reasons the year 1920 
is a good starting-point for this survey. As far as possible quite recent 
works will be mentioned, but only those of the most prominent authors. 

Although for the sake of order a division into chapters is maintained, it 
will be evident that such a division is almost impossible, so that often one 
might expect to find mention of a work in a different chapter. Some 
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arbitrariness inu c t be accepted however. because the science docs not 
permit of strict classification. 

Tun genkiwi. Between (lie general doctrine of the Slate and the science of politics there 
doctrine is only a faintly discernible dividing line. In general, the doctrine of 
of tiii: Statu and the State describes the various systems of government, in a juridical way, 
tiii: theory of compares analogous institutions and tries to deduce their common ele- 
poi.itics nients. The essence of the power of the State is examined and justified, 
and at the same time forms arc sought under which infringement upon 
the freedom of the individual is as slight as possible, whereas the general 
interest is advanced as much as possible. The science of polities tries, 
rather, to find its scope in an empirical study of the origins and the ever 
recurring reforms of the State under the influence of groups struggling 
for power. The movements and forces behind the continuous evolution of 
the State are its subject. The theory of politics deals with it in an ex¬ 
planatory fashion: the doctrine of the State seeks the element of justice. 

Tn Holland the emphasis on purely scientific work lies in the field of 
the gencial doctrine of the State: writings about politics are more often 
written consciously to encourage a particular attitude than to reach an 
unbiased cmulusion. 

Nevertheless, each book concerning the doctrine of the State contains 
many elements of constitutional law: in this respect, too, only a very 
indistinct lino can lie drawn. 

Ktnbhv Though his main activity was in on earlier poiiod than the one here 
described, Kniniu: must be mentioned first, because his influence has 
left its mark upon all who came after him. His theory about the “Reclits- 
slaat” (State based on Law), in which the sense of justice of the people 
is the foundation of the entire system of norms on which the State is 
built, lias penetrated into the ideas of Dutch jurists, so that these theories, 
explicit or implied, are found again with .all students of constitutional law. 

Kranrnburij Kn mirk's disciple Kranfnburc. gave, in his work Algemccne Slaatsleer 4 
the most complete (though concise) outline of this subject. Tie shapes 
a survey of the development of many problems of constitutional law\ 
Krankniutrg discusses these questions also in his Studien over Recht cn 
Slant, 5 6 which appeared in two volumes at an interval of almost twenty 
years. But in this work these cpicstions nio treated on the basis of con¬ 
crete* examples from a particular countiy during a certain period. 
Philosophy of Stale Only a small number of authors, and then particularly in theses, 
venture upon the sphere of the philosophy of the State. Thus there are 
some works of lesser importance about the philosophy of Hegi*e, and 
criticisms on the ideas of Kn, sen. Tn particular, the rectoral speech of 
Dooycwkfrd 0 in 1931 must he mentioned here, in which he exposed his 
Calvinist way of thinking. It is to be regretted that beside this, very 
little was done in the philosophical sphere in Holland. 

In the Verspreide Opslellen (essays) of Van per (Irinten the Catholic- 
Thomist point of view is expounded. 7 8 

With regard to authors whose doctrines exercise an influence on the 
framing of political ideas we may mention: Verkadk’s 8 description of the 


4. General Doctrine of the State, (2nd. od., 1949). 

6. Studies on Law and the State (2nd ed., 1946). 

6. II. Dooteweerd, Dc crisis der humanistische slaatsleer in het licht van de 
calvinistische kosmologie cn kcnnisthcorie (The crisis of the humanistic theory of 
the state in the light of Calvin’s cosmology and theory of knowledge), 1931. 

7. J. 11. P. M. V \n df.h flniMTN, Verspreide OpstcUen (Collection of Essays'), 
1934. 

8. W. Vkhkaw:, Overzieht van de staatkundige denkbeeldcn van Johan Rudolf Thor- 
becke, 1798-1872 (Outline of the political ideas of Johan Rudolf Thorbccke), 1935. 
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theories of Thoubecke, and Triebeis, 9 who describes the doctrine of 
Leo XIII. 

In addition to these works about the general doctrine of the State there Political theory 
are some writers whose approach to the problems is based on political 
theory. Suys 10 gives a survey of the political principles of this time. 

He tries to explain the causes of a framing of current political opinion. 

In this work he is a pioneer, as his causal method is yet seldom used. 

Koelma 11 discusses the relation between ideology and the system of gov¬ 
ernment. A treatise on the various opinions about the State that arc 
still of influence has been written by Cornei.issen 13 who began his work 
with a study on Maccuiavkeij. 

The activity of the following writers is rather in the sociological field: Ideologies 
von Schmid 13 examines the influence of sociology in the theory of con¬ 
stitutional law. Kranenburg 11 also discusses this subject in his inau¬ 
gural speech. Sinzueimer 15 w r rites about the sociology of law in general; 

Levenbacii 16 about the forces in society which foim social policy. 

The history and theories of political ideologies have been considered 
from many points of view. Numerous studies w-'ere written about Fascism 
and Communism. Often, however, this work is not of a high standard, 
but has only a polemic character. Vatjciiopf 17 compaied both ideologies 
At the same time he, as well as Kuyper, wrote about the theory of 
Marxism. 18 The latter goes very deeply into this subject. 19 Much has 
been written also about socialism, more particularly as it developed in 
Holland; as an example we may mention the thesis of Van her Coes van 
Naters. 20 

As regards Catholic political doctrine the work of Hops 21 is important. 

The influence of Calvinism is shown from an interesting angle by 
Van Gunstmu \, 22 when he discusses the development of Capitalism in 
connection with the spread of Calvinism. Democracy as an idea, and its 
realization in Holland was open to much criticism and c\en sometimes 
strongly attacked, but no work of special importance has been mentioned 
here. 


9. L. Tjukhkls, Dc staalsidee volgcns Leo XIII (The doctrine of the Stale of 
Leo XIII), 1924. 

10. J. Suys, De meuwe politick. Over politiekc bcginselcn in dezen tijd (The 
New Politics. Political bases of the Present Time), 1946. 

11. A. Koelma, Ideologic en bestuursstclsel (Ideology and System of Government j, 
1916 

12. A. J. M. Cornei.issen, De strijd om dc modernr slaalstdec, I. Hct Macchiave- 
lismc (The Conflict over Doctrine of the State, I. . Macthiavellianism), 1946. 

13. J. J. von Schmid, Slaalsrechtwetenschap en sociologic (Public Law and 
Sociology), 192G. 

14. R. Kranemjuik;, Slaatsrechtswctenschap, sociologie cn rechtsphilosophic (Public 
Law, Sociology and Philosophy of Law), 1927. 

15. II. Sinzueimer, Dc taak der rcchtssociologic (The task of Juridical Sociology). 

16. M. G. Levenbacii, MaatschappcUijke verhoudingen. De achtergrorid van sociale 
politiek en maatschuppelijk work (Social Relations, the Basis of Social Policy and 
Social Work). 

17. J. Valkhofp, Twee nieuwc staatsvorrnen; fascistischc en Sowjctslaat. Ovcrecn- 
komst en verschil (Two New State Forms; the Fa-cist state and the Soviet state, 
Similarities and Differences), 1935. 

18. J. Valkhofp, Murxistische opvaltingcn over reehl cn stoat (Marxist Conceptions 
of Law and the State) 1928. 

19. R. Kuyper, Maixistische bcschouwingen (Marxist Views), 4 vol., 1920-1922. 

20. M. Van der Gols v\n Naters, Ilet Staatsbecld der sociaal democratic (The 
Aspect of State under Social Democracy), 1930. 

21. H. J. Rods, Beginselcn van Katholicke maaschappijleer (The Principles of 
Catholic Social Doctrine), 1934. 

22. W. F. Van GuNsraiiEN, Kalvinismus und Kapitalismus (Calvinism and Capi¬ 
talism), 1934. 
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The rights of man In addition to these writings about the State and politics, research into 
the rights of the individual in relation to the requirements of society 
must be mentioned. This question was philosophically approached by 
IIuatvt in connection with the work of Carl Schmitt. 23 

The history of ideas in Holland and the various declarations of human 
rights were compiled by Goslinga. 24 Several special democratic rights 
such as the freedom of the press or the right of assembly were examined 
separately as to their genesis and how they have been realized in their 
ultimate form in the present law. 

Wc have thus reviewed the achievements in the field of the general doc¬ 
trine of the State and of politics in the last decades. 

Summary In each branch there is some activity, but the areas to be further 
examined are still very large. More has usually been accomplished 
through detailed studies than through works of a wider, more general 
outlook. There is no marked main trend, especially in the method of 
treatment. In the field of the doctrine of the State there is lacking a 
critical study of what has recently been published by pliilosopers about 
the State, e g. iri the Vienna School. The field of theoretical politics also 
lies fallow. Recently, however, particular attention has been paid to the 
latter branch as evidenced by the formation of political faculties at the 
Universities of Amsterdam and Nijmegen This interest will undoubtedly 
manifest itself in new publications. 

Works written about the Dutch Stale in paiticular must next be ex¬ 
amined. 


Uonbti iui ional Above all the juridical organization of the State is studied in Holland 
i uv am) naiionai, most minutely and in all details. 

oovi. unM i nt For a long time Dutch jurists have devoted their best energies to this 

Juridical branch of science, studying the State, as accomplished after many gradual 
organization evolutions and as still evolving, as a juridical entity. The Constitution of 
of the State the homeland and the development of the territoiies overseas were given 
equal attention. 

The method used is puiely juridical. Stalling from the law as it 
should he* understood from its text and the way it was constituted, and 
from the conventions adhciing to the law, endeavours were made to 
derive fioin it the principles now in force and a method of governing the 
nation in accordance with them. 

The foimal aspect of constitutional law, the angle from which it has to 
be approached, was the subject of a study by Cahp. 25 Also 1)k Vines 24 and 
Kamphuisi n 27 discussed this matter on the occasion of their professorial 
ina ugurations. 

Among tin' textbooks compiising the entire literature on con¬ 
stitutional law in Holland, above all the works of both Kuanknhurg 22 and 


23. F. J. A. IIimrt, Ctcmcenschap en enkehng (Society and the Individual), 
1921. 

21. W. J. Gosi.inga, De. rechten van mcnsch en burger; een overzicht van de 
Ncderlandsche grschriften en verklaringcn (The Rights of Man and of the Citizen: 
Survey of Hutch Writings and Commentaries), 1936. 

25. J. 11. CAnr, Grondslagcn der moderne staatsrcchtswctenschap (Foundation! 
of Modern Public Law), 1927. 

26. C. W. nc Vries, “Werkmethoden bij de bcoefening van hot staatsrecht” 
(Work Methods in the Study of Public Law), 1925. 

27. P. W. Kimpduisen, “De interpretatie in het staatsrecht" (Interpretation in 
Public Law), 1933. 

28. R. Kranrnburg, Hot Nederlandsch Staatsrecht (Netherlands Public Law), 
I and II, 1924 (6th ed., 1947). 
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Van di r Pot 29 must be mentioned. Though using a different system, 
both follow analogous method. They study the growth of the institu¬ 
tions in history and afterwards interpret the present system of norms and 
regulations, together wfth all customary law annexed to it. However, 
these two writers differ in opinion on many details. Several others also 
described the general organization of the Dutch State. Amongst them 
are Diepenhorst, 30 who bases his reasoning on his conservative Calvinist 
philosophy, and Olid, 31 looking at the constitution from his long practical 
experience as member of Parliament and thus, in particular, describing 
its growth arising from the controversies between the parties in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The Constitution is the foundation of the Dutch State. This Gonstitu- Dutch Constitution 
tion has been described by se\eral writers: for example Wijnvkldt 32 who 
also analyses many of the laws emanating from the Constitution. After 
the war, Smkknk 33 also investigated the Constitution in search of the 
basic principles which guarantee the freedom of the people. 

Four times the Constitution has been amended in the past. The 
articles and works discussing these amendments are of a different cha¬ 
racter, because they do not so much explain the present situation as criti¬ 
cize what has been achieved, and because they formulate the require¬ 
ments still to be realized. Thus they have a more controversial character. 

In this way IIuart 34 criticized the amendments made in 1017 and 1922. 

Among the many new pioposals for amendments after the last war designed 
to adapt the Constitution to the new conditions, arp those of Rommk 31 
who applies the Roman Catholic doctrine of the State. 

The Constitution of the overseas territories is parallel to Dutch con- Constitution of 
stitulional law, often hardly to be separated from it. Outstanding above overseas terntoiics 
all other works on this subject is Van Votj.fmioven’s 38 Slaalsrecht Overzec, 
the result of many years’ study. 

Authoritative also are. VVfstra 37 and Sciirieke. 38 The constitutional lie 
between Holland and the Indies is laid down in the Dutch Constitution. 

Eigkman 39 discusses the problems rising from it. A history of the fram¬ 
ing of the regulation of government for the Netherlands East Indies is 
compiled by Dk Graaff. 40 


29. C. W. V\n m-n Por, Handbook vnn hot Ncderlandsche Staatsrcrht (Handbook of 
Netherlands Public Law), (4th. od., 1950). 

30. P. A. DrEPJ.Mioiisr, Onzc Staatsinrichting (Our Political Organization), 
1946. 

31. P. J. Ot;i), llet Constitution eel Rechl van hot komnkrijk dcr Nedcrlanden 
(The Constitutional Law of the Kingdom of the Netherlands), I and It, 1947. 

32. J. WuNVEi.DT, De grondivet en enkelc dnaruit voorlvlor.icndc wetten (The 
Constitution and some laws resulting from it), 1927. 

33. C. Smi i.nk, De volksvrijhedrn. De hoafdhoginsolcn dcr Nedrtlandsrhe gmndioct 
(Freedoms of the People. The First Principles of the Netherlands Constitution), 
1946. 

34. F. J. A. IIuart, Grondwelsherziening, 1917 cn 1922 (Revision of the Consti¬ 
tution, 1917 and 1922), 1925. 

35. C. P. M. Romme, Nicuwe Grondwetsartikelen (New Articles of the Constitution), 
1945. 

36. G. Van Vom.enhoven, Staatsrecht Overzec (Public Law of tho Overseas Terri¬ 
tories), 1934. 

37. II. Westoa, De Nederlandsch-Indischc Staatsinrichting (Political Organization 
of the Netherlands East Indies), 1927. 

38. J. J. ScnniEKB, Inleiding in het staatsrecht van Ncderlansch-Indie (Intro¬ 
duction to the Public Law of the Netherlands East Indies), 1940. 

39. J. A. Eigeman, Indie en het Koninkrifk. Een politiek-staatsrechtelijke studie 
(The East Indies and the Kingdom. Study of Politics and Public Law), 1928. 

40. S. de Graaff, Parlementaire geschiedenis van de wet op de staatsinrichting 
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In this context a belter solution for the organization of the empire / 
overseas was sought. Some hoped to achieve it by a federal structure,■' 
others by decentralization. This aspiration had already been noticeable, 
before, but after the war circumstances urged greater speed. New proposals 
came from Eigeman. 41 

The King The position of the King remains of great interest in spite of its appa¬ 
rent decline in a former period. On this subject Van mu P.ir 42 developed 
a new theory. According to his opinion the King’s position is more 
important than would appear from the formal system of the Constitution 
and conventions, because an irrational element dominates the relation 
between the King and the people’s representatives. 

State organs Ample literature is available about the various organs of the State with 
their numerous functions. This will paiticularly be found in shorter 
studies, which give evidence of a thorough examination of the many data, 
as given in legal regulations. The tasks and competences of the organ 
under examination are deiived from the historical and legal facts, and 
finally the deficiencies of the existing regulations are scrutinized. 
government Here only the works about local government comprising the whole field 
in a broad view will be mentioned. The legal aspects of the Dutch pro¬ 
vince were desciibed by Khamnhuiu; 43 and more amply by Dn Monciiy. 44 
Dingi mans 45 dealt with the Indonesian province, as Wkstra did. 40 

A description of the Dutch municipality was given by van Poeije. 4r 
Authoritative on the Dutch “waterschap” organization (the body con¬ 
trolling the dykes) are the work by Sciikpki. 48 and the lecent textbook by 
Sciiiltiiuis. 4# Finally Sciirikke 60 wrote an interesting hook about local 
government in the Dutch Indies. The line of demarcation between con¬ 
stitutional law and administrative law has often been described as 
indistinct. Van Voli.enhovkn 81 ventured upon an attempt to define this 
dividing line Other learned jurists such as Van Pom ji «:, 62 Krvmmuhig, s>i 


van Nederlandsi h-Indiii (Pnrli.iinrnt.ii > Ilisloiy of llio Law on the Organi/alion of 
the Netherlands East Indies), 1925. 

41. J. A. Eii.lman, De bouw van het incurve KonuiKt ijk hen staalsrechtelijke 
en staatkundige studic (The Structun* of the New Kingdom. Study of Politics and 
Public Law), 1946. 

42. G. \V. Van mat Por, De plants van het Komng.'chap m ons hedendaagsch 
staatsreeht (The Position of the Royal Family in Our Contemporary Public Law), 
1959. 

43. 11. Kit ani Mtii nr., Het Nederlandsche !*iovuu mill ftecht (\ T < thei lands Pio\:ncial 
Law), 1932, 2nd od. 194(5. 

44. S. J. R. Dc Monciiy, Handbook voor hot Nederlandsche Provincierecht (Manual 
on Netherlands Provincial Law), 1947. 

45. L. F. Dim.imans, Hot pravinciaal beslnur in Nederland en Nedcrland^ch-lmlie 
(Local Government in Holland and in the Nelheilands East Indies), 1926. 

4b. II. Wis m\, Nederlandsch-Indrsch Provmeiaal Iteelil (Pinvineial Law of the 
Netherlands East Indies), 1925. 

47. (i. \. \ \\ Pour:, De Nederlandsche Gemvente (The Commune in the Nether¬ 
lands), 1921. 

48. C. J. II. Si 111 . 1 * 1 , 1 , \\ aterschapsivelgcving (Legislation on the Administration of 
the Dykes), 1927. 

49. G. J. C. Si mi.mi is, \\ ateisthapsrechl (Law on the Administration of the 
Dykes), 1947. 

60. J. J. Si.mui.Rr, De layer c inlandschc revhtgemeenschappen in Ncderlandsch 
IndiV (Insular Juridical Communities in the Netherlands East Indies), 1921. 

51. C. Van \ om.kmiovin, Omtrek van het adnunistratief recht (The Limits of 
Administrative Law), 1926. 

52. G. A. Van Pokije, Inlctditnj tot het besluursrecht (Introduction to Adminis¬ 
trative Law), 1937. 

63. R. Kit am ntuum:, Inleiding in hot Ncderlandsch Adminhtraticf techt (Intro¬ 
duction to N\ thei lands AdminMi atne I awl. J 01-1 
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§trl'ycken, 54 Van der Grinten and Van der Pot 55 devoted their energy to 
the promotion of administrative law. They worked together and the result 
is an extensive collection of essays. 

Quite a different method is used in the description of national gov- General government 
eminent. There is a whole series of works collected from history, and on 
the basis of these facts an explanation is attempted of the way the dif¬ 
ferent institutions grew—a growth which was advanced by the rise of 
ceTtain elements of the population, influencing the government—and the 
rOle of the political parlies in this evolution. The interpretation of the law 
is less important here. The present situation is also investigated and, 
starting from a specific political point of view, a solution is sought for 
the existing deficiencies. 

The history of the Dutch Government through tlic ages is given in the Constitutional 
work of Gosses and Japikse *• a very thorough constitutional history, history 
Lately, Oun 57 published two books about the recent past: one showing 
the constitutional evolution during the last hundred years and another 
giving a very detailed description of the parliamentary history of the 
period between the two world wars, mostly taken from his own ex¬ 
perience. 

In addition to the government of the homeland, attention is drawn to the 
territories overseas, in particular to the East Indies. Colenbrandkr 51 wrote 
a detailed history. Not less extensive is the work by De Kat Ancelino *• 
dealing with the statesmanship and the care for the population required 
in the Netherlands East Indies. He shows the evolution through the ages 
and compares the results with other colonies and other Asiatic countries. 

On numerous points an improvement of the governmental system has Further research 
been sought. Regarding the central authority De Munck Keizer 40 

endeavoured to recommend corrections in the parliamentary syslem, De 
Savornin Loiiman 41 gave a speech regarding the proper rights of the 
authorities. Donner 43 studied legal protection against abuses by the 
magistrate. 

The problem of the distribution of State tasks and, in connection with it, 
the decentralization of government, held the attention of many; amongst 
them: Van di.r Pot, 43 Reel 64 and others. 


54. A. A. II. Struycken, Adminislraticfrechlclijke opstellen ("Wiiling* on Adminis¬ 
trative Law), 1924. 

65. C. W. Van dfr Por, J. II. P. M. Van her Grtnten and others, Nederlandsch 
Bestnursrccht, algemeen deel (Dutch Administrative Law), 1932. 

56. I. II. Gosses and N. Japikse, Ilandboek tQt de staathundige geschiedenis van 
Nederland (Manual of the Political History of the Netherlands). 

57. P. J. Oud, Honderd jaren. Hoofdzahen der Nederlandsche staathundige 
geschiedenis, 1848-1948 (One hundred Years, the Essential Fads of the Political 
History of the Netherlands), 1948; Het jongste verledcn. Parlcmcnlairc geschiedenis 
van Nederland , 1918-1940 (The Recent Past, a Parliamentary History of the Nether¬ 
lands from 1918 to 1940), 1947. 

58. H. T. Colenbrander, Kolonialc geschiedenis (Colonial History), 3 vol., 1925. 

59. A. D. A. De Kat Angelino, Staatknndig heleid cn bestuurszorg in Nederlandsch 
Indie (Political Direction and the Concerns of the Government in the Netherlands 
East Indies), 3 vol., 1929. 

60. J. M. im Munck Keizer, Naar een beterc werking van het parlcmentaire stelsel 
(Toward Belter Fundioning of the Parliamentary System), 1939. 

61. B. C. De Savornin Lohman, “Het eigen recht der overheid” (The right which 
belongs to Authority), 1931. 

62. J. Donner, Rechtsbeschcrming tegen de overheid (The Protection of Civil Rights 
against Authority), 1934. 

63. C. W. Van der Pot, De verdecling van de staatstaak (Division of the 
Responsibilities of the State), 1921. 

64. L. J. M. Beel, Zelfbestuur of afhankelijke dcrcnlralisatie (Indepcndant Local 
Government or Subordinate Decentralization), 1935. 
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Homme 85 and Josephus Jitta 88 were concerned with the value of the 
corporative idea for Holland. The latter considered the administration 
of dykes and polders as a Dutch application of corporativism. 

After the last war a flow of projects for improvment in the organization 
of the Stale, conceived during the enemy occupation were launched. 
Here Molenaar 87 and Kappeyne van de Goppello, 88 both with a liberal 
background, are to be mentioned. 

Overseas government was analysed by Moreso 88 and Van den Bosch. 70 
Logkmann 71 dealt with the civil service in the Indies; Van Asbeck 7a with 
the foreign relations of the Netherlands East Indies. 


Government The intervention of the government in various provinces and particularly 
intervention in in trade, increased considerably during the period between the two world 
economic and wars, in Holland as everywhere else above all in consequence of the econ- 
social affairs omic crisis of 1929. Long before this such intervention was advocated 
particularly in socialist writings but also by writers of other political 
leanings. In proportion of the realization of this intervention the number 
of books on this subject increased, by critics of this development as well as 
by advocates of further similar measures. Under the influence of the 
last war, this development has proceeded more rapidly. 

Importance The problems concerning government intervention were approached in 
o/ economy different ways. Some writers argued, on purely economic grounds, to 
what extent intervention is necessary in order to remove or to alleviate 
the consequences of the ever recurring crises. They used the method of 
economic science. Amongst them Tinbergen 78 is outstanding. He wrote 
about the control of trade cycles. Kiewiet de Jonge 74 describes the econ¬ 
omic means of enforcement at the disposal of the government, and what 
will be their effect. A. J. Van den Tkm pel 75 considers taxes as the means 
“par excellence” to direct economic life. 

Keesing 78 and Hirschkkld 77 compiled data on the economic measures 
taken by the Dutch Government in the years of crisis and afterwards, 
and described their effect on the business cycle. 

The justice motive Other writers slart from the motive of justice that makes intervention 


65. C. P. M. Homme, De corporation in den slaat (Corporations in the State). 

1935. " 

66. A. C. Josephus Jitta, De corporalievc staatsgcdachte in Nederland (The Ideas 
of the Stalo on the subject of the Corporation in the Netherlands), 1936. 

67. A. N. Molenaar, Staatkundige pcrspectievcn (Political Perspectives), 1945. 

68. N. J. C. M. Kappeyne van de Coppkilo, Staatkundige hervormingen (Political 
Reforms), 1946. 

69. E. Mohksoo, Koloniale politick (Colonial Policy), 1924. 

70. A. Van den Boscn, The Dutch East Indies. Its government, problems and 
politics, 1942. (In English.) 

71. J. II. A. Logemann, De functie van den bestuursdienst (The Functions of the 
Administrative Service), 1936. 

72. F. M. Van Asbeck, Internationale invlocd in koloniaal bestuur (International 
Action in Colonial Administration), 1939. 

73. J. Tinbergen, Corijunctuurbeheersching (Domination of the Economic Situa¬ 
tion), 1935. 

74. H. J. Kiewiet dr Jonge, De staat en zijn economische machtsmiddelen (The 
State and its Means of Economic Intervention), 1924. 

75. A. J. Van dkn Tempel, De bclasting als instrument der economische politick , 
(Taxes as an Instrument of Economic Policy), 1946. 

78. F. A. G. Keesing, De conjunclureele ontwikkeling van Nederland cn de evo • 
lutie van de overheidspolitiek (Tho Development of the Economic Situation in the 
Netherlands and the Evolution of Authoritarian Policy), 1947. 

77. H. M. Hirschfbld, Actieve economische politiek in Nederland in de jaren 
1929-1934 (Nctherland Activo Economic Policy from 1929 to 1934), 1946. 
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necessary in order to protect the economically weaker part of the nation 
against the detrimental consequences of the free interaction of economic 
forces. They mostly base their reasoning on political grounds. Van Cleeff ri 
published an interesting study of this kind. He compares various systems 
of government regulation in the economic area and afterwards gives his 
own solution. The Catholic outlook on the problem was discussed in 
the preliminary reports of Oobbenhagkn and Veraart. 70 After the war 
J. B. van den Tempel *° gave a socialist view on central planning. Like¬ 
wise Josephus Jiita 81 joined in the discussion as to whether central 
planning is desirable. 

Another means of achieving economic planning is to bring trade and 
industry under some form of government control in special organizations 
Van der Grinten ,a discussed this possibility. 

In the social field wc mention Amelink’s Social Legislation •* and Bou- Social legislation 
man’s Social Structure. 14 Amelink’s book is a survey of the existing law 
and Botjman looks at the problem from a political point of view. 


The system of political parties in Holland is characterized by a great Political parties 
diversity of programmes which differ only slightly. A characteristic phe- and public opinion 
nomenon is the party based on a particular religious conviction. In 
other countries this form is only known in respect of the Catholic party; Main traits 
in Holland several Protestant parties exist. Moreover, there are parties 
with corresponding principles to those of the liberal, socialist or com¬ 
munist parties as found in other countries. Another characteristic of 
these parties is the tenacity with which they cling to their traditional 
form. Past history is still very often used to determine present principles 
or resolve controversies. Although it has seldom happened that one 
party has governed alone, still certain periods of government policy have 
been marked by the leading party of the time. If these points are taken 
into consideration, a study of Dutch political parties is easier to under¬ 
stand. 

Some of the works here mentioned are purely historical and only give Literature 
an account of the growth of the parties and their influence. Others, 
especially the descriptions of particular parties, deal with the matter 
within the horizon of that party and thus have a more controversial 
character. Finally some works give an unbiased view of the forces which 
had an active part in the origin and evolution of the political party in 
Holland. A good example of the last is the very interesting study by Van 
Vtjgt Thijbsen 18 of the function and structure of the political party in 
Holland since the beginning of national independence. There is also the 


78. Ed. Van Clekff, Sociaal-economische ordening (Social and Economic Plan¬ 
ning), 1939. 

79. M. J. II. Cobdenhagkn and J. A. Veraart, Pracadviezen over de grondslagen 
voor een sociaal-economische reconstruct!e van Nederland (Preliminary Reports on 
the Basis for a Social and Economic Reconstruction of the Netherlands), 1936. 

80. J. B. Van den Tempel, Ordening als socialistische etappe (Planning as a 
Socialist Phase), 1946. 

81. A. C. Josephus Jitta, Goede en slechte ordening (Good and Bad Planning), 
1939. 

82. W. C. L. Van der Grintbn, De organisatie van het bedrijfsleven (Organization 
of Enterprises), 1944. 

83. H. Amblink, De sociale wetgeving (Social Legislation), 1934. 

84. P. J. Bouman, Sociale Opbouw (Social Progress), 1941. 

86. J. Van Vugt Thussen, De politieke partij. Een onderzoek naar hoar 
functie en structuur sedert het midden der zestiende eeutu (The Political Parly, 
Survey of its Functions and Structure since the Middle of the Sixteenth Century), 
1941. 
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thesis of Kolff 88 on the influence exercised by parties on the form of 
government. 

A history of the Dutch political parties in general was written by 
Cohen Stuart in collaboration with his wife, Mrs. Cohen Stuart- 
Franken. 87 Cornelissen made a compilation of the principles of the 
parties existing nowadays. 88 The dilemna of modern democracy, its 
attitude towards the non-dcmocratic parties was discussed by Van den 
Beach 89 at his professorial inauguration. The majority of the writers on 
this subject have deliberately taken a biased view when describing the 
history of one special party. 

Conservative Party The parliamentary history of the Anti-Revolutionary Party (conservative- 
Protestant) has been described by Diepenhorst 98 in two voluminous books. 
Colijn 81 the very authoritative leader of the party for many years, gave 
an elucidation of the basic programme. 

Christian Historical The history of the Christian Historical Union (Protestant) was given by 
Union A. F. de Savornin Lohmann. 88 

Catholic Party About the Catholic Party very little has been published; only a few 
shorter detailed studies not mentioned here. 

Liberalism Van der Mandele 88 sketched the development of liberalism in Holland 
fn the course of the last century. 

Socialism Much was written about socialism. Here only the history of the Social 
Democratic Party by Vliecen 94 and the thesis of Van der Goes van Naters 98 
on the Social-Democratic form of government are mentioned. 

Banning, in his De Dag van Morgen (The Day of Tomorrow) compiled 
data on the ideas which arose during the war and which he hoped to 
see incorporated in a new post-war political group. 

Public opinion Little attention has yet been paid to public opinion. Only Samkalden 98 
has dealt with this problem. Much is still to be done in this respect. 

Except for some studies about the entire system of parties, almost every 
book gives only a partial outlook. A critical scientific method of deal¬ 
ing with these subjects must still be found. Perhaps this may be 
advanced by the Gallup polls in Holland, introduced not long ago. 


86. N. Kolft, Over den invloed van politicke pa:tijen op den Nedcrlandschen 
regeeringsvorm (The Influence of Political Parlies on the Forms of the Netherlands 
Government), 1932. 

87. C. P. Cohen Stuart and Mrs. M. W. Cohen Stuart-Frankt:n, De geschiedenis 
en de beginselen der Hollandshe politieke partijen (History and Principles of Dutch 
Political Parties), 1921. 

88. A. J. M. Cornelissen, Beginselen der Nederlandsche Politieke partijen (The 
Principles of Dutch Political Parties), 1935. 

89. G. Van den Bergh, “De democratische staat on de nict-dcmocratisch partijen”, 
(Tlio Democratic Stale and the Undemocratic Parties), 1936. 

90. P. A. Diepenhor8t, Onze strijd in de Staten-Generaal (Our Struggle in the 
States-General), 2 vol., 1927-1929. 

91. II. Colijn, Saevis tranquillus in undis, Toelichting op het anti-revolutionnaire 
beginselprogram (Clarifications of the Anti-Revolutionary Programme), 1934. 

92. A. F. Db Savornin LonMANN, Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der Christelijk 
Historische Unie (Contribution to the History of the Historic Christian Union), 1932. 

93. K. E. van der Mandele, Het liberalisme in Nederland ; schets van de ont- 
wikkeling in de negentiende eeuw (Liberalism in the Netherlands, Outline of its 
Development in the Nineteenth Century), 1933. 

94. W. H. Vubgbn, Die onze kracht onlwaken deed, Geschiedenis der S.D.A.P., 
(The Awakening of our Strength, History of the Social Democratic Party), 1924. 

95. M. Van dbr Goes van Natbrs, Het staatsbeeld der Sociaal-democratie (The 
Social-Democratic Conception of the State), 1930. 

96. II. Samkalden, Publieke meening, reeht en staat (Public Opinion, Law and 
State), 1932. 
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The aim of this report is not to give a detailed account of everything Conclusion 
that has been published in Holland about the subjects mentioned—much 
has been omitted and some works of small importance may have been 
mentioned—but to give some impression of what has been achieved in 
this field. 

As a small country, Holland at the moment seems rather to be under¬ 
going influence from the outside world, even in the scientific field, than 
producing many new ideas itself. The strength of the scientific work 
done in Holland lies mainly in the relentless collection of new data and 
the conscientious and objective description of it. Hardly any philoso¬ 
phical excursions are ventured upon. There is a tendency to keep soberly 
to the facts, rather than to build grand structures with the risk that 
they will collapse when brought into contact with reality. Only after 
they have proved their lasting value will most new ideas find their fol¬ 
lowers in this country. 

Only a few thinkers have created schools of their own. Krabbb and 
Van Vollknhoven are amongst them; Tklders might have taken such a posi¬ 
tion if he had not died too young. 

Unfortunately the number of those who can devote their whole life to 
scientific work is small. The majority remain silent after their doctor's 
theses. The jurists are the chief source for publications, therefore the 
study of political science is still considered mainly from the juridical aspect. 

The other aspects of the State have not drawn scientific attention to the 
same extent. Here large areas lie fallow. But in the- future the non- 
juridical part will also draw attention, for more and more minds seem to 
be attracted to these new objects of study. 

That country however is happy, where there exists a permanent interest 
in truth and justice, and a long tradition of conscientious investigation in 
search of them, and where above all there is no hesitation to give one’s 
energy for scientific work, for always new and unknown fields will be 
discovered and for ever he who seeks will have the opportunity to find. 

Holland strives to be such a country. 


Leyden University. 



Political Science in Great Britain 

by William A. Robson 


I. SCOPE AND CONTENT 

The main division in political science is between theory on the one hand 
and political or governmental institutions on the other. The study of 
political or governmental institutions in the widest sense of the term is 
almost coterminous with public administration. This division between 
the theoretical and applied aspects of political science cannot be strictly 
observed in practice. Most writers and teachers embrace in some measure 
both aspects. 


Political Theory In political theory wc must give a prominent place to the history of political 
and History of ideas, which has always been considered necessary to an understanding 
Political Ideas of contemporary ideas and of political development. 

University education in England was for centuries rooted in a study 
of the ancient world. This reason alone could explain the attention which 
is given to the political works of the Greek philosophers, particularly 
Plato and Aristotle. Apart from this educational tradition there is 
ample justification for emphasising the fact that political speculation 
began with the ancient Greeks, for Western civilization owes an incalculable 
debt to such books as The Republic , of Plato and Aristotue’s Politics. 

At the older universities attention was for long concentrated unduly on 
the classical writings of ancient Greece and Rome. The study of the 
history of political ideas has, however, now extended down the centuries 
to the present time and embraces the great thinkers who have most 
profoundly influenced the men of their own and subsequent generations. 
The majestic procession includes St. Augustine, John of Salisbury, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Occam, Marsilio of Padu\, Wycliffe, Nicolas of 
Gusa, Macihaviclli, Bacon, Hobbes, Milton, Locke, Harrington, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Bentham, John Stuart Mill, Spencer, Hegel, T. H. Green and 
Karl Marx. These are only some of the outstanding names which recur 
inevitably in any study of the history of political ideas. 

It will be seen that this branch of political science has grown naturally 
and logically from the early emphasis on the ancient world in English 
education. It brings the student into direct contact with the greatest 
political writings of the past two thousand years, and it makes clear the 
impact of individual thinkers on the development of political doctrines and 
the world of action. 

Modem Textbooks Examples of the kind of books in which one can see the history of political 
on the History of ideas presented in this manner are The History of Political Science by 
Political Ideas Dr. Robert H. Murray (1926), The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 
by Professor Sir Ernest Barker (1906), and the edition of The Politics of 
Aristotle by the same author (1946). Plato today by R. H. S. Crossman 
(1937) is an attempt to project Plato into the modern world and to show 
what he would think of modern British democracy, of our education, of 
our family life, of Communism and Fascism. Similar studies are to be 
found in Social and Political Ideas of the Middle Ages edited by F. J. C. 
Hearnsjiaw (1923), and the corresponding volumes edited by the same 
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historian on The Social and Political Ideas of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation; of the 16th and 17th Centuries; of the Augustine Age: and 
of the Victorian Era. Some books of this type are confined to the English 
stream of thought, such as the volumes published in the popular Home 
University Library on Political Thought in England : (1) From Bacon to 
Halifax by G. P. Gooch; (2) From Locke to Bkntham by H. J. Laski; and 
(3) From Bkntham to J. S. Mill by W. L. Davidson. 

A typical modern book in the English tradition is Western Political 
Thought by John Bowle (1947). This deals first with the political thought 
of antiquity, describing the primitive background, the Greek city state, 
the Hellenistic world, the Stoics and Epicureans, the rise of Roman law. 
The author then discusses the political thought of the Middle Ages in 
terms of feudalism and kingship, the struggle between Church and State 
and the disruption of Christendom. The third part deals with the political 
thought of the Renaissance and the age of rationalism. Here we find 
chapters on Descartes and Hobbes; on English puritanism; on the Whig 
tradition exemplified by Hooker, Locke and Halifax; on scientific 
humanism; on the Encyclopaedists and the exponents of natural reason; 
on the romantic reaction of Rousseau and Burke; and on the effect on 
political thought of the industrial revolution. This work deals largely with 
political thought in relation to the social and political environment. 

Bowli: is the latest exponent of another method of treating the history 
of political ideas which is also well established in England; namely, that 
of discussing ideas in their historical setting, giving to theories rather than 
to the authors of particular doctrines the centre of the stage. There are 
many works of this kind. Thus Volume I of Studies in the History of 
Political Philosophy by C. E. Vaughan (1925) takes as its theme the social 
contract and discusses the views on that theme of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Vico, Montesquieu and Hume. Similarly The Political Ideas of the Greeks 
by J. L. Myers (1927) discusses not the views of Plato and Aristotle but 
Greek notions of “Themis”, “Dike” and “Nomos”, of freedom and equality, 
of reasonableness and good citizenship. In similar fashion Father Bede 
Jarrett in Social Theories of the Middle Ages (1926) devotes chapters to 
law, education, women, slavery, property, money-making, war, Christendom 
and art. That monumental work of scholarship, The History of Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West by R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle (1903- 
1936) also takes as its subject-matter the theories rather than the theorists 
of the Middle Ages. It is, of course, impossible to deal with theories 
without referring continually to their authors, but the difference of 
emphasis is clear. Thus Volume I is concerned mainly with the political 
theory of the Roman lawyers, of the New Testament and of the Early 
Fathers; and to a lesser extent with the political theory of the 9th century. 
The chapters of this volume deal with such matters as the theory of the 
law of nature, slavery and property, the theory of the civil law, the 
source of political authority, natural law, natural equality and slavery, 
natural equality and government, the theory of property, the sacred author¬ 
ity of the ruler, authority and justice, the theory of the relation of Church 
and State, the King and the law, and so on. Volume II is built on similar 
lines; and so too is Volume III, where we find chapters on personal 
loyalty, justice and law, the source of law, the maintenance of law, 
feudalism and the nation, natural law and equality, the divine nature of 
political authority, the material function of political authority, the theory 
of divine right, constitutional theory and social contract, and the 
conception of a universal empire. Volume IV is to a considerable extent 
a record of events rather than of theories. It describes the relations of 
the spiritual and temporal powers from the beginning of the 10th century 
until the end of the 11th century. Volume V brings us to the 13th 
century, and the authors resume their earlier method of treatment. They 
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continue this in the concluding volume which covers the period from 1300 
to 1600. For the most part the Chapters deal with the same subjects as 
those found in the earlier volumes but with the addition of chapters on 
new subjects such as taxation, and representative institutions. A similar 
type of approach is to be found in The Growth of Political Thought in the 
West, by C. H. Mcilwain (1932). 


The Struggle for The great struggle which took place in England in the 17th century is 
Political Liberty regarded as a subject of fundamental importance by English political 
'as a Theme scientists. Hence we find a considerable literature which deals with 
both the doctrinal and historical aspects of this struggle between 
democracy and absolutism. Examples are English Democratic Ideas in the 
17th Century by G. P. Gooch, 2nd edition, with supplementary notes by 
H. J. Laski (1927), and The Crisis of English Liberty by Sir John A. R. 
Marriott (1930). Marriott’s Dictatorship and Democracy (1935), presents 
the conflict between dictatorship and democracy against a wider panorama. 
The purpose of the book is to explain the rise of democracy or of dictatorship 
in different countries at different times. The author reviews the course 
of events in ancient Greece and Rome, in the mediaeval Italian cities, in 
the Parliaments of Western Europe during the modern epoch with 
particular reference to France, Spain, Switzerland and Britain. He 
considers the political upheavals which have taken place in France since 
the French Revolution, in the IJ.S.S.R. since the Russian Revolution, in 
Germany since the First Reich, in Italy during recent decades. 

The historical approach to political thought has inevitably conditioned 
the attitude of writers and thinkers to contemporary political theory. This 
is, indeed, right and proper, for an understanding of the historical back¬ 
ground is essential to a comprehension of the contemporary world alike 
in the realm of thought and of action. Thus we find that K. B. Smelije 
in his Reason in Politics (1939) deals first with the history of political 
thought, laying particular emphasis on Utilitarianism, Hcgel and Marx, 
and then proceeds to a discussion of politics in relation to metaphysics, 
history, economics and ethics. The last part of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of the nature of the State and its future development. 
G. E. G. Gatlin in A Study of the Principles of Politics (1930) is concerned 
in Part I with scientific method in politics and the laws of politics while 
Part II resumes the age-long debate on such topics as liberty and authority, 
conflict and solidarity, equality and status, the relation between the 
individual and society. In Professor McIveh’s well known book The 
Modern State (1926) the nature of the State is analysed in terms of associ¬ 
ation, sovereignty and law. Its historical emergence is traced through the 
family and the social structure, through the empires of the ancient world, 
through feudalism and nationalism to the modern democratic concept. 
The author then explores the limits of political control, the seat of 
authority, power and sovereignty, law and order. Then follows an 
extensive discussion of political forms and institutions and the evolution 
of modern theories of the State. McIver’s book strikes a modern note 
in its emphasis on the relation between political government and the 
economic order and the importance which he attaches to the party system. 

The Grammar of Politics by Harold J. Laski (1925) is a very widely read 
and influential contemporary political treatise. Part I is devoted to an 
enquiry into the principle of social organization, the ends of the State, 
the relation between State and society and the nature of political power. 
The author proceeds to an exhaustive discussion of sovereignty and of 
political rights. Then follow chapters on liberty and equality, property, 
nationalism and civilization, and on the distribution of authority. The 
second part of the book is concerned with political institutions, economic 
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institutions, judicial institutions and finally international organization. 
Here Professor Laski applies political theory to political practice. 

Most of Professor Laski’ s principal works deal in various ways with the 
struggle for political liberty. Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (1917) 
is a collection of early essays discussing the relations between State and 
Church as shown by the political theory of the Oxford Movement, the 
Catholic revival and other events in religious history, and the bearing of 
federalism and centralization on sovereignty. 

In Authority in the Modern State (1927) Professor Laski analyses the 
problem of authority in the modern state, the nature of obedience to 
government and the limitations which should be set to State power. He 
discusses the relations between Church and State through an examination 
of the writings of Bonald, Lamennais, and other ecclesiaslics. The book 
concentrates largely on French political thought, and the concluding 
chapter deals with French administrative syndicalism. 

The Foundations of Sovereignty by II. J. Laski (1921) is essentially a 
discussion of monistic and pluralist theories of the State. The eternal 
problem of sovereignty is subjected to fresh analysis from several angles 
such as the right of association and the personalities of groups. The 
doctrine which the book expounds is that a Stale in which sovereignty 
is unified is morally inadequate and administratively inefficient. The 
needs and interests of man are diverse; and they can be met only in 
a pluralist polity. The bearing of this theme on the nature and problem 
of liberty is then explored. The book consists of a collection of essays on 
diverse subjects connected by these leading ideas. 

The Rise of European Liberalism by H. J. Laski (1937) contains a 
description and an analysis of the political, economic, social, religious and 
cultural forces which gave birth to the liberal creed which has attained 
ascendancy in Western civilization during the past 300 years or more. The 
book subjects liberal doctrines to a searching criticism directed to show 
their inability to solve the political and economic problems of the present 
age or to produce harmonious relations between the classes in a capitalist 
community. 

This book is intended to provide a historical background to The State in 
Theory and Practice by the same author (1936). In the latter Professor 
Laski examines the philosophic conception of the State at length and 
dismisses it as inadequate owing to its remoteness from reality. The claims 
of State and Government as they actually operate in the real world of today 
are then considered at length. The thesis is propounded that in a society 
where the instruments of production are in private ownership the political 
arena will be dominated by a struggle for the possession of political power 
between the class which owns the instruments of production and that 
which does not. This leads to a discussion of the improbability of a 
voluntary and peaceful surrender of power by the capitalist class. 

A book of exceptional value is The Politics of Democratic Socialism by 
E. F. M. Durbin. This work, written by a man who was both a university 
teacher and a practical politician who rose to ministerial status, is described 
as “an essay on social policy.” It opens with a short historical background 
and then deals with certain psychological and anthropological problems 
which the author regarded as of basic importance in understanding the 
world of public affairs. The purpose of this part is to examine the evidence 
for believing that human beings oscillate between the desire to co-operate 
with their fellow men and the desire to destroy them, and that history is 
consequently only to be understood in terms of the supremacy of one or 
other of these impulses. Part II of the book, entitled “Capitalism in 
Transition” is an analysis of the trends prior to 1939 in the development of 
the British economic system. The author describes the system of in¬ 
stitutions which are loosely designated capitalism, and concludes that 
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drastic reform in the method of its management was urgently desirable. At 
the same time he rejected the thesis that the imminent collapse of the 
capitalist order was likely to occur. Part III consists of a critique of 
Communist political theory. The author was concerned to deny the Marxist 
thesis that changes in the distribution of economic power and social 
privilege desirable from the standpoint of efficiency and justice can be 
brought about only by the dictatorship of the proletariat. The next part of 
the book is entitled “Socialism and Democracy”, and puts forward the 
positive thesis that changes in the economic order compatible with both 
efficiency and justice can only be realized in a democratic state by means 
of the democratic method of persuasion and compromise. This conclusion 
is related to the psychological conclusions drawn in the earlier part of the 
book. Part V is devoted to “The Strategy of Democratic Socialism.** In it 
the author constructed a programme for a socialist party desiring to achieve 
its end by democratic means. By democracy he meant the political institu¬ 
tion of government responsible to and replaceable by the people. 

The temper of social democracy in England and especially the spirit of 
the Labour movement is more fully expressed in this book than peiliaps in 
any other single work. It is a notable contribution to contemporary 
literature. 

The Modern Democratic State by A. D. Lindsay (1943) is a discussion of the 
nature, composition and historical development of the democratic polity 
as it exists in modern Western civilization. It is, as it were, a study of the 
life history of the modern democratic state. The author shows the contribu¬ 
tion by Greece and Rome to the heritage of Western civilization, he traces 
the secularization of the slate, he shows the relations between politics and 
ethics, he traces the evolution of early democratic theories from the 17th 
century, he shows the emergence of the nation-state and the effect on it 
of the industrial revolution, he discusses Sovereignly and the General Will, 
and concludes with a chapter on “Democracy and the Common Life.** 

Two books which have had an immense influence on political thought in 
England, but which do not fall easily into any conventional category arc 
The Acquisitive Society (originally entitled “The Sickness of an Acquisitive 
Society**) (1921), and Equality (1930), both by R. II. Tawnky. The first of 
these works discusses the rights and functions of the individual in society 
and then enquires into the nature of what the author calls “The Acquisitive 
Society of Modern Capitalism.** Modern societies, he argues, aim at 
protecting economic rights, while leaving economic functions, except in 
moments of abnormal emergency, to fulfil themselves. Hence we do not 
have what he calls a functional society. To the strong the acquisitive 
society promises unfettered freedom for the exercise of their strength; to 
the weak it offers the hope that they too may one day be strong. The 
author denounces with great eloquence both the spirit and the practice of 
the acquisitive society and calls for one based on entirely different con¬ 
ceptions. He advocates the application to property and industry of the 
principle of function, which means in effect that society should be organized 
primarily for the purpose of duties rather than for the maintenance of 
rights. The rights which it protects should be those which are necessary 
to the discharge of social obligations. The remainder of the book is 
concerned with the application of these basic ideas to the reorganization of 
industry, the attainment of far greater efficiency than any we have hitherto 
known, and the problem of incentives. 

In Equality Professor Tawnky is concerned with what he calls “The 
Religion of Inequality'* which ho believed to be a peculiar characteristic of 
English society. He analyses the inequality which existed when the book 
was written in terms of social structure, and then proceeds to trace the 
historical background whereby legal privilege has been replaced by various 
kinds of economic and social privilege. He then proceeds to consider the 
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ways by which greater equality could be attained. Chapter 4, entitled “The 
Strategy of Equality”, considers various ways in which, the distribution of 
wealth can be altered, particular attention being paid to the common 
sharing according to need which is effected through the social services. The 
next chapter deals with the conditions of economic freedom. Here Professor 
Tawney confronts the question of breaking up the concentration of 
economic power in private ownership by political means and the attainment 
of a greater measure of liberty and equality. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to a reconciliation between democracy and socialism. 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe by Michael The Totalitarian 
Oakeshott (1939) reflects a scholar’s response to the European scene on the Challenge 
eve of the second world war. The author analyses the fundamental 
postulates of representative democracy in terms of the love of freedom, 
a belief in the value of individuality, the limits of social authority, the 
advantages of representative government, the right to participate in the 
law-making process, the interdependence of liberty and law. For this 
purpose he draws heavily on the writings of leading thinkers such as 
Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Paine, William 
Cobbftt and T. H. Green. He subsequently proceeds to discuss political 
Catholicism, Communism, Fascism and National Socialism in terms of the 
basic ideas from which they arise again lavishly illustrated by texts of 
authoritative documents. Another book issued in the same year is Govern¬ 
ment and the Governed by R. H. S. Crossman (1939). The subtitle of this 
book describes it as a history of political ideas and political practice. It 
traces the beginnings of the modern state and pays particular attention to 
the English Revolution. Thence Crossman goes on to describe the American 
Revolution and the French Revolution from the standpoint of their political 
results and achievements. Later, he examines the conflict of German 
liberalism with nationalism, the National Socialist myth in Germany and 
the philosophic and material soil from which the Nazi regime sprang, the 
rise of socialism and the Russian Revolution and the emergence of Fascism 
and the Fascism myth in Italy. 

These two books illustrate the way in which the challenge of totalita¬ 
rianism on the continent led English thinkers to re-examine the founda¬ 
tions of democratic government and the basic conceptions of Western 
democracy. This reconsideration continued throughout the war and we 
find Professor Sir Ernest Barker in his Refections on Government (1942) 
embarked on an exhaustive discussion of the problem of representative 
government. He first examines democratic government and the internal 
and external difficulties which it faces; then the possible reforms by 
which parliamentary democracy,can be made more effective and efficient; 
and lastly the alternatives to democracy. This leads him to examine the 
causes of the revolt against democracy, the nature of the single party State 
and the challenges to democracy offered by Soviet Communism, Italian 
Fascism and National Socialism in Germany. 

This brief conspectus of typical works by contemporary political scientists Analysis of the 
is not meant to be exhaustive. It is intended to do no more than illustrate British contribution 
the English conception of political theory and the history of political ideas. 

It shows that in this branch of political science English writers and teachers 
stand in the main stream of European political thought. They have, 
however, made their own special contribution derived from the English 
struggle for political liberty and democracy. Political theory in England 
derives from the classical studies of the ancient world which for long formed 
the mainstay of upper class education in English society. 

There are two weaknesses from which political theory has to some extent 
suffered. First, there has been insufficient attention given to social 
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psychology. For the most part political theory has proceeded on the- 
assumption that men are rational beings, moved by rational considerations 
tn a rational world. There has been little attempt to reveal the instinctive, 
emotional or subconscious springs of action which move men and women 
in the political sphere. This may sound strange in a country which has 
produced the author of The Great Leviathan. Moreover, Graham Wallas’ a 
Human Nature in Politics , first published in 1908, reads today not only as 
a pioneering effort of great penetration and originality, but also as a 
prophecy of the part which emotion would subsequently play in overthrowing 
democracy and any rational basis of political life in Germany and Italy. 
Nevertheless it is not possible to point to any work which follows up 
Wallas’s lead or gives a satisfactory account of social or political psychology. 
The subject is inadequately taught and recognized methods of research are 
still wanting. 

The second defect is an insufficient link between political theory and 
practice. Political scientists are fully aware of the need to connect 
principles and practice, but despite many courageous attempts one still 
feels that there is a hiatus between the theoretical account of a system of 
political ideas and the practical results which the working of that system 
produces. This brings us to the study of governmental institutions which 
forms the second main division of political science. 


Public This division of the subject can be conveniently subdivided into a numbei 
Administration of headings. Before giving detailed consideration to the different branches 
of the subject, it may be of interest to cite the following statement on the 
scope of public administration as a subject of study, taken from a report 
recently submitted to the Joint University Council for Social Studies and 
Public Administration by its Committee on Public Administration. This 
committee contains representatives of all the English universities or 
university colleges which are engaged in teaching this subject. The state¬ 
ment is as follows: 

The Scope of Public “The administrative process in relation to democratic government. The 
Administration as a structure, organization, functions and methods of all types of public 
subject of study authority engaged in administration, whether national, regional, or local, 
and whether executive or advisory. These include not only the central 
departments and local authorities but also the non-ministcrial organiza¬ 
tions, public boards and corporations. 

The functions of administrative authorities, including executive, legislative 
and judicial functions. The various methods appropriate to different types 
of functions. 

The various forms of control over administration. External control by 
Parliament and Cabinet; Treasury control; central control of local govern¬ 
ment; ministerial control of public corporations, etc.; judicial control by the 
courts and administrative tribunals. Internal control of the administrative 
machine (integration, co-ordination, decentralization); financial control; 
“common service” departments as a medium of control; control by a local 
council of its committees. 

Personnel problems (e.g. recruitment, grading, promotion, retirement, 
training) relating to the civil service, local government service and analogous 
staffs. The place of the specialist in administration. 

Problems relating to planning, research, information and public relations 
services and the exercise of administrative discretion.” 

Representative This includes the general constitutional framework of elective systems of 
Institutions government. It comprises a study of the composition, powers, and 
procedure of the legislative assemblies of Britain, the Commonwealth and 
foreign countries; the constitution and working of upper and lower 
chambers; the position and functions of the head of the State; the relations 
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between the legislature and the executive; the working of the party system; 
the problem of federalism, and so forth. 

Much of the material relating to the British Constitution is to be found 
in books dealing with Constitutional History and Constitutional Law. A 
knowledge of its history is essential to an understanding of the British 
Constitution; and there are many sound and scholarly works available on 
the historical development. Among them one may mention The Constitu- 
tional History of Modern Britain, 1487-1939 by D. L. Keir (1938). There are 
several other works of high standard in this field. In Constitutional Law, 

Dicey no longer occupies the dominant position which he held for 30 or 
40 years. Much of bis work is discredited not only because of disagreement 
with the views which he expressed but also because later writers have 
found that his book on The Law of the Constitution did not give an adequate 
account of the British Constitution. Dicey’s Law of the Constitution , 9th 
edition (1939), is still read, but most of its conclusions are no longer 
accepted. 

To find Dicey’s successors we should turn to a work such as Constitutional 
Law by E. C. S. Wade and G. Godfrey Phillips (3rd cd. 1946). Here we 
find a succinct account of the general principles of the constitution, 

Parliament, the executive, the judiciary, local government, the law of public 
administration, the legal rights of the citizen in regard to freedom of person 
and property, freedom of discussion and freedom of public meeting, the 
constitutional position of the armed forces and, finally, an account of the 
constitutional law relating to the British Empire and Commonwealth. The 
Law and the Constitution by Sir W. Ivor Jennings (3rd edition, 1946) gives 
a short, brilliant but more contentious account of the constitution but it 
covers substantially the same subject-matter as Wade and Phillips. It is not 
necessary to mention the many other books on Constitutional Law which 
are in current use. The scope of the subject is now well settled. The 
growing edge of public law moves in the direction of a fuller development 
and understanding of administrative law; and towards the study of the 
constitutional relations between Commonwealth and Empire countries, and 
of the constitutional law within the colonies. 

Much detailed work has been given to the study of Parliament. A 
realistic treatise describing its actual working is Parliament by Sir W. Ivor 
Jennings (1939). The standard work on Parliamentary law and practice is, 
however, Erskine May’s classic treatise The Law, Privileges, Proceedings and 
Usage of Parliament, of which a new edition (the 14th) >vas issued in 1946. 

This edition was edited by Sir Gilbert Campion, the Clerk to the House of 
Commons, and it must be regarded as a major contribution to political 
science. Sir Gilbert Campion in his Introduction to the Procedure of the 
House of Commons (1947) gives a less formal and more succinct account 
of the lower house of Parliament, its procedure and rules, its system of 
committees and method of dealing with finance, its legislative forms. 

One of the weaknesses of this branch of political science is the lack of 
study given to the party system. 

We must, however, except from this criticism A Hundred Years of English Parties and 
Government by K. Smellie (1937), since this work contains no less than the party system 
three chapters dealing with “Government and Parties” during the period 
from 1832 to the present day. Professor Smellie ’s review consist of an 
historical account of the State and society, government and parties, and 
the machinery of administration. He divides the century into approximately 
three periods—1832-1870, 1870 to the outbreak of the first World War in 
1914, and 1918-1937, when the book was first published. 1 This is a realistic 
study of the British system of government as it has developed since the 

1. A new edition is in course of preparation, which will bring the work up 
to date. 
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Reform Bill of 1832. The author analyses with great ingenuity the complex 
relation between changes in ideas and institutional changes under the 
impact of contemporary events. 

Another historical work of some importance is The Constitution of England 
From Queen Victoria to George VI by the late Professor A Berriedale Keith 
(1940, 2 vols.), Professor Keith was an eminent constitutional lawyer, but 
this book is essentially a work of political science rather than of constitu¬ 
tional law. The author deals with the monarchy, the Cabinet, Parliament, 
parties and political opinion, the executive departments, the judiciary, the 
State and the people, and the State and religion. The treatment of the 
party system is, as in the case of Professor Smellie’s book, historical. 

A book of considerable interest is The Essentials of Parliamentary 
Democracy by R. Bassett (1937), a work provoked, the author points out, by 
recent tendencies in British politics and by current controversies relating 
to the present working and future prospects of parliamentary government 
in Britain. His object was to illustrate or restate the conditions essential 
to the maintenance of parliamentary democracy. In doing so he con¬ 
centrated attention on British political life and institutions. Part I deals 
with the British political system. Here the emphasis is on the continuity 
of political development in Britain, its practical and experimental nature, 
the relations between Cabinet and Parliament, and party. There follow 
two chapters on the political parly with particular reference to the two- 
party system, typical of British parliamentary life. Chapter 4 is devoted to 
an analysis of democracy as a political method with particular reference to 
British parliamentary government. The author then proceeds to enquire 
at some length into the conditions of its continuance. In conclusion he 
reviews recent tendencies in British politics. This is a book of considerable 
importance to an understanding of the British parliamentary system. 

Executive The next sub-division of Public Administration is executive government. 
government This may be divided into two categories. On the one hand is that realm 
of study of a more general character, such as the organization of the central 
government, the machinery and processes of local government, and (in a 
federal system) the machinery and problems of state government. Here, 
too, we should place the study of problems relating to the Civil Service, 
such as methods of recruitment and promotion, training and transfer, 
retirement and pensions, salary scales and similar matters. The general 
study of the administrative process comes under this heading. 

On the other hand there are the more specialized studies of executive 
government. These relate to such subjects as colonial government, the 
relations between civil and military government, the administration of 
particular services or departments, such as public health or the Post Office— 
there is an almost endless list. This division is inevitably a somewhat 
arbitrary one since there is no clear line dividing general and special studies 
in the sphere of executive government. It is more a question of intensity 
of concentration rather than of difference in subject matter. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in both these aspects of 
executive government, though the field is not evenly covered. 

The Cabinet, the central feature of the British regime, has been dealt with 
in Cabinet Government by Sir W. Ivor Jennings (2nd edition, 1947) and 
Berriedale Keith’s The British Cabinet System , 1880-1988 (1939). The work 
done on the executive departments is far less satisfactory. The Whitehall 
Series consisted of a series of volumes each devoted to a detailed account of a 
principal department of government, such as the Foreign Office, the Ministry 
of Health, etc. The authors were in most instances senior officials who had 
retired from the Civil Service. The result is exceedingly uneven. A few 
volumes, such as The Home Office by Sir Edward Troup, give a first class 
account of the functions and working of a great department. Others fall 
far short of that achievement. Many of the volumes in this series are 
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now out of print and all of them are out of date in varying degree. In 
consequence there is no up-to-date account for the teacher or student of 
political science, or for that matter for the practical politician or official, of 
the organization, functions and procedure of the departments which form 
the central executive. 

This is partly due to the emphasis placed on the political and parliamen¬ 
tary aspects of the constitution, and partly to the lack of available 
information on the subject to persons outside the government service. A 
book such as Ramsay Muir's How Britain Is Governed (3rd edition, 1933) 
devotes Part I to the Government-and Part II to the control of the Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the people. But this work gives no indication of how the 
system of public administration works nor of what it consists. It contains 
no account of the Civil Service or of the relations between ministers and 
officials or of the administrative process. Political scientists who have 
served in government departments during the war, as many of them have, 
are now in a much better position than formerly to remedy this omission 
from their own experience and knowledge of the administrative machine. 

Gradually we may expect that more material will become available to enable 
the student of political science to acquire a knowledge of the actual working 
of the executive. One of them Mr. W. Harrison, has recently produced a good 
elementary account of the system entitled The Government 0 / Britain (1948). 

Mention may also be made of a little volume entitled A Primer of Public 
Administration by S. E. Finer (1960). Further and more detailed studies in 
this field are much needed in view of the great growth which is taking place 
in the executive. The Cabinet Secretariat, the Treasury, the Central Office 
of Information, and the many new departments which have recently been 
constituted require intensive study. 

We also find that little work has been done in regard to independent 
or non-departmental organs of public administration, of which there are 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty, carrying out important adminis¬ 
trative functions. I am not here referring to the public corporations of the 
modern type but rather to such organs as the Charity Commission, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Public Works Loan Commissioners, and the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. The flora and fauna of the kingdom of 
public administration await both a Linnaeus and a Darwin. This may be 
due to the fact that public administration has been greatly undervalued 
in the universities both for teaching and for research purposes. 

The field of local government, by contrast, is much better covered and Local government 
great progress has been made in this sphere during the past twenty years. 

Before that most of the books on local government consisted of legal treatises 
suited only for lawyers or municipal officers dealing with practical problems; 
or mere compilations cataloguing in a descriptive manner the duties and 
powers of local authorities. 

Occasionally a wider outlook was brought to the study of local govern¬ 
ment. One recalls, for example, Central and Local Government by Percy 
Ashley (1906) and Redlich and Hirst's classic book on Local Government 
in England (1903), but these were exceptions. Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
had produced their monumental History of English Local Government 
(1906-1929) in ten volumes, but this unfortunately left off at 1835 and 
(except for one or two volumes dealing with the poor law and other services) 
the authors never fulfilled their original intention of writing a history of 
local government in the 19th century. 

A considerable improvement has taken place in the last twenty-five years 
in the quality of work done in this field. A City Council from Within by 
E. D. Simon (1926) illuminates in a remarkable way the inside working of 
the Manchester City Council. A Century of Municipal Progress , edited by 
H. J. Laski, W. I. Jennings and W. A. Hobson (1935) helps to fill the gap 
by giving a succinct account of the achievements during the last hundred 
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years. This collection of essays is both historical and analytical. The 
operations of particular local authorities have received intensive study in 
such works as A Century 0 / City Government: Manchester , 1898-1989 by 
Lady Simon (1938) and A History of the London County- Council by 
Sir Gwilym Gibbon and R. W. Bell (1939). Even the legal treatises have 
improved. Books such as An Introduction to the Law of Local Government 
by Sir William Hart and W. 0. Hart (3rd edition, 1946), and Principles 
of Local Government Law by Sir Ivor Jennings (1931) are of interest not only 
to lawyers but also to political scientists because they deal with the law 
in terms of general principles. 

The structural problems of local government and the need for reform 
have received attention in my own books, The Development of Local Govern¬ 
ment (2nd edition, 1948) and The Government and Misgovernment of 
London (2nd edition, 1949). The most recent study of this kind is Local 
and Regional Government by G. D. H. Cole (1948). 

The actual working of local authorities has been explored with a fair 
degree of thoroughness in such works as The English Local Government 
System by J. H. Warren (1946), English Local Government by Herman 
Finer (1933), Municipal Administration by the same author, Municipal Self- 
Government in Britain by G. Montagu Harris (1939) and in numerous 
monographs devoted to particular functions and services such as Municipal 
Trading by Herman Finer (1941). 

Administrative The growing powers of the executive are a matter of great public interest 
Powers in Britain, but political scientists have contributed little in this field. Most 
of the discussion has taken place between exponents and opponents of 
administrative law; and much of it has turned on the delegation to Min¬ 
isters of legislative and judicial powers. On the former topic the field was 
first opened up by Sir Cecil Carr’s pioneer essay Delegated Legislation 
(1921). This was followed by a more elaborate volume (by an English 
student then at Harvard), Parliamentary Powers of English Government 
Departments by John Willis (Harvard, 1933). Political scientists have not 
felt disposed to take seriously that highly tendentious book The New 
Despotism by Lord Hewart (1929) but the subject is dealt with from 
a similar standpoint but in more scholarly terms in a recent work entitled 
Law and Orders by C. K. Allen (1946). My own book, Justice and Adminis¬ 
trative Law (2nd edition, 1947) deals exclusively with administrative 
tribunals and administrative justice. The study of administrative law 
proceeds apace in Britain, and the subject is of great interest to political 
scientist. There has, however, so far been no attempt to study or classify 
the immense range of administrative powers which all branches of the 
executive exercise over persons and property. This is a serious omission. 


Government and The many activities of government in the economic sphere constitute a 
Economic Affairs further sub-division of public administration. This is of growing impor¬ 
tance in Britain. Under this heading we may place the study of public 
enterprise, including that carried on by public corporations. This includes 
all the recently nationalized industries and services such as coal, transport, 
gas, electricity, the Bank of England, civil air lines, broadcasting, the Raw 
Cotton Commission, and several others. It also covers the regional hospital 
Boards set up under the National Health Service Act, the Central Land 
Board established in connection with the new town and country planning 
legislation, and the development corporations appointed to construct or 
develop new towns. It also includes overseas operations conducted by the 
Colonial Development Corporation and the Overseas Food Corporation, which 
is responsible for the ground nuts scheme in Africa. 

Here we reach a new and expanding branch of public administration in 
which the State in its relation to public enterprise forms the centre of 
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interest. The administration of nationalised industries involves constitu¬ 
tional, legal, economic, social and administrative questions of high 
importance. 

Some research and teaching took place in this sphere before the war. The 
published material included Public Enterprise edited by W. A. Robson (1936), 

British Experiments in Public Ownership and Control by T. H. O’Brien 
(1937), The Public Corporation in Great Britain by Lincoln Gordon (1938) 
and The Public Services by W. Hardy Wickwar (1938), but the institutions 
which then existed differed in several ways from the newer generation of 
public corporations which have been created since 1945. The spate of new 
legislation in this field during the past two years has defied systematic 
analysis, but it is generally recognized by teachers and writers on public 
administration that this will henceforth be a major field of interest. 
Contributions have come from non-academic writers such as Ernest Davif.8, 

M.P., in his National Enterprise (1946) and in articles and pamphlets such 
as The Public Corporation in British Experience by Sir Arthur Street (.1947). 

One can feel fairly certain that the administration of nationalised industries 
and services will receive the attention it deserves in the years to come. 

The relations between government and business have not hitherto formed 
a recognised part of political science, except in regard to pure theory. The 
State in relation to private enterprise or the co-operative movement or trade 
unions, has not been regarded until now as a subject calling for intensive 
study by political scientists. The central planning and control exercised by 
government over the whole economy is a matter to which economists have 
given far more attention than political scientists. For example The 
Principles of Economic Planning , by W. Arthur Lewis (1949) breaks new 
ground; but the author writes primarily as an economist. There is, indeed, 
little published material on this subject apart from pamphlets such as 
Central Planning and Control in War and Peace by Sir Oliver Franks (1947), 
or Economic Planning by Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison. This is a field which 
must be cultivated if political science is to keep pace with modern govern¬ 
ment. A study of governmental controls over private enterprise is particu¬ 
larly needed, and so too, is the working of the new central machinery of 
planning which has recently been set up. 

Political scientists in Britain have for long been interested in the study Comparative 
of foreign systems of government. Their interest extends particularly to the government 
English-speaking countries, France and Scandinavia. Lord Bryce’s Modern 
Democracies (1921) is a classical example of comparative government on the 
grand scale. Professor Hawgood’s Modern constitutions since 1787 (1939) 
show that this tradition of wide-ranging interest in the experience of other 
countries still persists; though the scale of operations has been reduced. The 
general tendency today is for writers to deal intensively with a particular 
country, as Sidney and Beatrice Webb did in Soviet Communism : A New 
Civilization (2nd edition, 1941) or Professor Brogan in The Development of 
France 1870-1939 (1947), and in The American Political System (1947) rather 
than to attempt a sweeping review of half-a-dozen different polities. 

Sometimes political scientists will take a particular problem, such as the 
upper chamber or federalism, and show what has been the experience of 
several countries in regard to this particular matter. Even a single institu¬ 
tion in a particular country may form the subject of intensive study, as in 
the case of The American Presidency by H. J. Laski (1940). The general 
trend of thought among political scientists is that concentrated work in a 
relatively narrow field is likely to yield more promising results than vast 
treatises in comparative government which attempt to cover comprehensively 
several countries. The Theory and Practice of Modern Government by 
Herman Finer (1932) which contains much useful material, is an example 
which has not been followed in England. It deals with almost the whole 
field of government in England, France, the United States and Germany, 
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including constitutions, state activity, federalism, parliaments, the executive 
and the civil service. 

The government of the Middle Eastern countries and of Asia have received 
far less attention from political scientists than have the Western countries 
mentioned above. The same is true to a lesser extent of the Central and 
South American countries. TJie more primitive communities of Africa, 
Malaya and the Pacific have had their systems of government studied quite 
extensively by social anthropologists and specialists in colonial affairs. 
Political scientists, however, tend to confine their interest in the main to the 
countries which comprise Western civilization or to those countries whose 
system of government has appeared to offer a threat or a challenge to the 
British conception of democracy. 


II. METHODS AND TECHNIQUE 


Mf i hods 


Historical approach 


Juridical method 


Philosophical 

approach 


Institutional 

approach 


The different types of approach which are found among English political 
scientists can to some extent be inferred from what has been written in this 
paper on the scope and content of the subject. But what was there 
incidental and adventitious must now become the focus of our interest. 

For reasons which I have already explained, the historical approach is 
very firmly established and widely accepted. It is applied both to political 
theory and to the study of institutions. Nearly all English thinkers are 
agreed that you cannot understand any system of government or, indeed, 
any political idea, without knowing its historical background, origin and 
growth. 

The juridical method is well-established in the field of constitutional law.^. 
It has now gained another foothold in administrative law. The development 
of public law studies in England has, however, been hindered by the 
belief that the conception of pubic law is antithetic to the rule of law. 
Moreover, the law schools have hitherto catered almost exclusively for 
students who intended to enter the legal profession. This has resulted in a 
concentration on the technical and vocational aspects of law and a neglect 
of its relations to politics and the other social sciences. Both of these 
hindrances are gradually diminishing. The law faculties are broadening 
their outlook, and beginning to consider the needs of students who intend 
to seek an official career; and though political science seldom, if ever, forms 
an element in the legal curriculum, public law is beginning to be taught 
on more generous and liberal lines to students of law, political science, 
economics and other disciplines. One can still search in vain, however, 
for contemporary work cast in so large a mould as Dicey’s book on The 
Relation between Law and Public Opinion during the 19th Century (2nd ed. 
1926). 

The philosophical approach is implicit in the exposition of political 
theory. At some universities in Britain the theoretical side of political 
science is called political philosophy; and it is often taught by professional 
philosophers. At some centres of learning the curriculum for a first degree 
in certain faculties requires the student to take both politics and philosophy 
as two of his main subjects. The philosophy of politics may be regarded 
as well established in England. 

The institutional approach is much newer. Moreover, it springs from a 
different source; for whereas the historical, philosophic and juridical 
attitudes are derived in large part from the classical tradition in English 
learning, the institutional approach stems from the method which 
characterizes the natural sciences. The study of institutions is inductive. 

It calls for the precise observation of phenomena and for the processes of 
hypothesis, inference, verification and generalization, the analysis of cause 
and effect, which is typical of biology, medicine, chemistry or physics. 
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The institutional approach is much more arduous than the deductive or 
historical methods, it encounters difficulties in isolating the phenomena 
to he studied, and problems of observation, far greater than those which 
exist in the natural sciences. It has to proceed without the immense 
advantages of experimentation and laboratory conditions. These difficulties 
must be candidly admitted. Yet the institutional approach is gaining 
ground and is recognized as an indispensable method of acquiring 
knowledge of public administration. 

The late Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Lord and Lady Passfikld) exerted an 
immense influence in showing the need for the institutional approach and 
suggesting the methods required for its application. In her autobiography 
(My Apprenticeship 1926) Mrs. Webb explains how she had come to believe 
that only by the application of scientific method to the study of social 
phenomena could knowledge be acquired. Her early participation in 
Charles Booth’s great enquiry into the life and labour of the people of 
London “served as a training in the art of a social investigator and confirmed 
my faith in the application of the scientific method to social organization” 

(page 339). a Many years later, in Methods of Social Study (1932), she and 
her husband expounded at length their views on the technique of investiga¬ 
tion required for the scientific observation of political, economic or social 
institutions. The speciality de la maison of the Webb firm, she once 
remarked, was the study of the life-history of institutions. Through their 
published works, though the London School of Economics and Political 
Science which they founded, through the Royal Commissions and official 
committees on which they sat, the Webbs for half a century or more 
relentlessly pursued their policy of encouraging the study of institutions by 
means of direct observation. 

Most teachers and investigators are aware of the debt they owe to the 
Webbs for thus laying the foundations of the institutional method. To 
an English political scientist, the study of local government, for example, 
means not a mere statement of the constitutional position or the legal rules 
governing local authorities, but rather a closely-observed record of how 
municipal councils actually work in practice, based on detailed observation 
of their structure, functions, procedures and relationships, together with 
an account of the results and probably a diagnosis of defects and possible 
remedies. This treatment is to be found, for example, in a book like A City 
Council from Within by E. D. Simon (1926) , or my own Government and Mis - 
government of London (1939); and in many of the reports of the great 
official and unofficial enquiries to which reference is made below. 

The statistical method is closely associated with the institutional approach; statistical method 
and here again we owe much to the Webbs, though they were not profes¬ 
sional statisticians. In the course of her participation in Booth’s “grand 
inquest” Mrs. Webb records in her autobiography: “I had learnt the relation 
between personal observation and statistics. However accurate and com¬ 
prehensive might be the description of technical detail, however vivid the 
picture of what was happening at the dock gates or in the sweated work¬ 
shops, I was always confronted by Charles Booth’s sceptical glance and 
critical questions: ‘How many individuals are affected by the conditions 
you describe; are they increasing or diminishing in number?* ‘What 
proportion do they bear to those working and living under worse or better 
conditions?*... Thus, though I never acquired the statistical instrument 
because I had not the requisite arithmetic, I became aware that every 
conclusion derived from observe tion or experiment had to be qualified as 
well as verified by the relevant statistics”. (My Apprenticeship , pp. 339- 
340.) 


2. Life and Labour of the People of London , 1902-1904, 17 vols. 
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Today, an understanding of the importance and value of statistics, and 
an acquaintance with the sources of statistical information, are considered 
to be an indispensable qualification for the expert in public administration, 
whether he be a teacher, writer or official. The range and output of official 
statistics is large. The numbers of qualified statisticians employed by 
public authorities of all kinds is growing and their status and prestige have 
greatly improved. During the war statisticians were in enormous demand 
by both the military and civil departments, and the Central Statistical 
Office was formed as part of the Cabinet Office. It has now been established 
on a permanent basis. 

I shall not attempt to describe the statistical material available in Britain 
which is of use to political scientists or to describe the innumerable ways 
in which it is or can be used. What I wish to emphasize is that statisticians 
foim a professional category of great importance in the field of government 
and that statistics is recognized as a suitable subject for university teaching 
and research in association with the social sciences. The quantitative 
evaluation of political and administrative phenomena is regarded by politi¬ 
cal scientists as an indispensable instrument of knowledge. The statistical 
approach is usually employed by political scientists in conjunction with 
other methods. There are, however, many purely statistical studies of 
particular fields of interest, such as the annual volumes of Local Financial 
Statistics issued by the Ministry of Health, or the comprehensive volume 
entitled London Statistics issued by the London County Council. 

Analytical method The analytical method is in common use by political scientists. It is 
required not only for the study of institutions but also for the investigation 
of political and administrative processes. The actual working of a system of 
government, for example the relation between the legislature and the 
executive, can only be understood by means of careful analysis of the parts 
played by the several organs and elements. 

Sociological method The sociological method aims at relating the political regime of a country 
to the social structure, habits, ideas, psychology and mores of the com¬ 
munity. This is a complex and difficult task requiring extensive knowledge 
and insight. It is especially needed for comparative studies of foreign 
countries and of primitive communities. The social anthropologists, in¬ 
fluenced by the work of the late B. Malinowski, have for some years 
employed the sociological attitude in their investigations of primitive 
societies. Political scientists are also bringing a more comprehensive stand¬ 
point to bear on their studies of foreign systems of government in order to 
understand the total situation. It is arguable, however, that it is for 
sociologists rather than political scientists to make the major contribution 
In this direction. What is not open to doubt is that the need for studying 
political phenomena against the entire social background is recognized. 


Organization We may now consider some of the ways in which research is conducted in 
op Research political science and progress stimulated in the sphere of practical reforms. 

Apart from the solitary investigator or thinker engaged in an individual 
piece of research, who is found in all countries where political science Is 
pursued, there are two main instruments of research in Britain. Them 
are (1) official inquiries and (2) investigations carried out by voluntary 
associations. 

Official enquiries: The Royal Commission and the Departmental Committee have a long 
Their History from history In England as instruments of investigation. From at least the 
1800 beginning of the 19th century the practice was adopted of appointing under 
royal authority a body of commissioners to investigate some matter of public 
importance and to report to the government the results, with such 
recommendations as the Commissioners might think fit. At least 60 such 
commissions were appointed between 1800 and 1932 dealing with a wide 
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variety of matters, ranging from fraud and abuses in the Navy to public 
expenditure in military departments, the English Courts of Justice, the 
Custom and Excise, uniform weights and measures, the water supply of 
the metropolis, colonial emigration facilities, the condition of certain 
prisons, etc. 8 From 1832 until the end of the 19th century most of the 
important investigations into the state of Britain were conducted by Royal 
Commissions set up to enquire into particular matters. The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Municipal Corporations of 1832-1835 was the first detailed 
research carried out into the unreformed boroughs, and this led directly 
to the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. In 1847, a Royal Royal Comminions 
Commission was appointed to enquire into the sanitary conditions of 
London, and its report led to legislation in 1848. The Royal Sanitary 
Commission of 1869-1871 led to the Public Health Act, 1875. In 1878, eight 
Royal Commissions were appointed to deal with such subjects as the 
criminal code and penal servitude. Between 1879 and 1900 a hundred new 
Royal Commissions were appointed to investigate many different subjects 
of public or political importance. 

Between 1901 and 1936 a further 116 Royal Commissions were appointed 
dealing with a large variety of subjects. Among the most important the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 1905-1909, the Royal Commission on 
the Civil Services of 1912, the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry of 
1919, the Royal Commission on Local Government, 1923-1927, and the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance of 1930. Other important 
Commissions since 1936 are the Barlow Commission on the Geographical 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, and the Royal Commission on 
Population which reported in 1949. 

It is the invariable custom for Royal Commissions to receive large amounts 
of evidence both written and verbal, and the evidence is published 
in extenso , together with the reports, by His Majesty’s Stationery Office in 
official publications. These printed documents provide an immense deposit 
of factual and'other information in which subsequent workers can quarry. 

The effect of the report of a Royal Commission varies from immediate 
acceptance by the government of the day, followed by translation into 
legislation, to rejection or neglect. Many reports have exerted an 
educative influence over public opinion for a period of years until their 
recommendations have ultimately secured acceptance. The minority report 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws is an outstanding example 
where the realization of a policy had to wait 30 years before it was finally 
adopted. An interesting account of this famous Commission seen from 
inside is given in the recent posthumous volume Our Partnership by 
Beatrice Webb (1948). Mrs. Webb was a member of that Commission. 

The personnel of Royal Commissions varies in numbers, qualifications 
and impartiality. In some instances the representatives of sectional 
interests are deliberately chosen for inclusion on the Commission. In other 
instances completely disinterested persons are appointed. In all instances 
the Commissioners are unpaid and service on a Royal Commission is usually 
a somewhat arduous obligation which is accepted because of the prestige 
which attaches to the work of such a body, the recognition of public service 
which is accorded to those who give their time in this manner, and the 
influence which a Commissioner may exert on a report. The proceedings 
of Royal Commissions usually continue for at least 2 or 3 years, and often 
longer. The Government provides a secretariat and accomodation and pays 
the expenses of the Commission, including the cost of publication. 

Broadley speaking, a Royal Commission of enquiry is at once an instrument 


3. For detailed list see Royal Commissioni of Enquiry by Clout and Row?*son 
(1937), pp. 58-59. 
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of investigation and—in favourable circumstances—a prelude to action. 
But neither the government of the day nor its successors is in any 
way bound, or even morally committed to adopting the recommendations 
of a Commission. 

The number of Royal Commissions has declined since the peak period 
which was reached between 1850 and 1870. This is partly due to the rise 
of an alternative form of official enquiry, namely, the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee. This consists of a Committee of Enquiry appointed by a Minister 
in charge of a particular department or, in the case of an Inter-Departmental 
Committee, by a Treasury Minute. A Departmental Committee is usually 
constituted in a similar manner to a Royal Commission, and may include 
among its members politicians, economists, university professors, profes¬ 
sional men, civil servants, local government councillors, industrialists, 
business men, trade union officials, and indeed persons from all walks of 
life. A Departmental Committee has not the same glamour as a Royal 
Commission. It is not appointed by the Crown, nor does it have the long 
historical associations of a Royal Commission. Moreover, it is not the 
usual practice to publish the evidence of a Departmental Committee, 
although this is frequently done. On the other hand, the reports of Depart¬ 
mental Committees, like those of Royal Commissions, are normally published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office and are available to the public. 

Departmental Committees (in which we include Inter-Departmental Com¬ 
mittees) have conducted some of the most important official enquiries 
which have taken place since the beginning of the century. Among them 
we may mention the celebrated Haldane Committee on the Machinery of 
Government which reported in 1918; the Hadow committee on Local Govern¬ 
ment Officers of 1930; the Committee on Ministers’ Powers which reported 
in 1932; the Beveridge committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
which was appointed in 1941; the Scott Committee on Land Utilization in 
Rural Areas, 1942, and the Utiiwatt Committee on Compensation and 
Betterment 1942. All these enquiries have had profound effects on public 
opinion and legislative or administrative policy. The great scheme of social 
insurance which has recently been introduced in Britain and the National 
Health Service arc directly derived from the recommendations or assump¬ 
tions of the Beveridge Report, although the schemes differ from the report 
in several important respects. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
carried into effect the scheme for the public acquisition of development 
rights over land recommended by the Utiiwatt Committee. Many of the 
principles relating to Ministers and the Cabinet proposed by the Haldane 
Committee have been adopted by Mr. Attlee. The main proposals of the 
Hadow Committee on Local Government Officers have been implemented by 
the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, Profes¬ 
sional, Technical and Clerical Services, who have formulated a scheme of 
conditions of service designed to cover all local government officers in those 
categories. This scheme is general known as the Charter of Local Govern¬ 
ment Service and has been adopted by practically all local authorities. 

Select Committees A third type of official enquiry is that conducted by Select Committees of 
of Parliament Parliament, in particular of the House of Commons. Membership of such 
bodies always consists exclusively of members of the House of Commons, 
usually appointed to correspond with the relative strength of the parties. 
Some of the matters which Select Committees are appointed to investigate 
consist of Parliamentary matters such as Private Bill procedure or the 
procedure of Parliament generally. The Select Committee, like the Royal 
Commission, was greatly expanded as an instrument of investigation after 
the 1820’s, and began do decline after 1880. The Select Committee is, 
however, still in active use and during the war the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure appointed by the House of Commons carried out very 
important duties in enquiring into the efficiency of various aspects of the 
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war effort. It reported on the Civil Service, on the turnround of shipping, 
on the best use of man power and many other matters. The purpose of the 
Select Committee is to advise the House of Commons on the particular 
matter which is referred to it, rather than to inform the wider public. On 
the whole the investigations carried out by Select Committees are of less 
significance than those of Royal Commissions and Departmental Com¬ 
mittees, though there arc notable exceptions. Research by 

Some very important research work has been carried out by voluntary Voluntary 
associations interested in promoting political, economic or social purposes. Associations 

One of the best known of theses bodies is the Fabian Society, which was The Fabian Society 
founded just over 60 years ago. This is a Socialist organization consisting 
mainly of middle-class intellectuals. During the first 30 or 40 years of its 
history it was mainly directed by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, George 
Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas, H. G. Wells, and other leading thinkers. 

During the past 25 years it owes much to Professor G. D. H. Cole and 
Mrs. Cole, Professor Tawney, Mr. Leonard Woolf and others. The society 
numbers only a few thousand members and its active work is carried on 
by perhaps a hundred or two of its members. In addition to arranging 
lectures, conferences, summer schools and similar activities, the Society 
carries on an extensive programme of research and publication. It is 
affiliated to the Labour Party and its membership includes a large 
proportion of Labour Members of Parliament and Labour Ministers. Several 
members of the present Cabinet and many junior Ministers are regular 
members of the Society who take a considerable interest in its work. 

The Fabian Society has always believed in accurate and patient 
investigation of political or economic problems which it considers of 
interest to Socialists. Its researches arc carried out by the more active 
members possessing suitable qualifications, wilhout payment, in their 
leisure time. There is however a small salaried staff which includes a 
Research Secretary. It has a Research Planning Committee which guides 
the general research programme of the Society. 

The published material includes pamphlets, brochures and books. 4 
The pamphlet material includes biographical studies of leading Socialists; 
tracts on local government, industrial questions, colonial matters, foreign 
affairs, constitutional questions, and many other questions of interest to 
political scientists. The publications of the Society arc usually published 
under the name of the author or the group which has prepared the work. 

The Society as such is not committed to the conclusions or the policies 
contained in its publications, though it is responsible for maintaining the 
general standard of the work. In consequence great latitude is permitted 
in matters of doctrine and opinion to the authors or groups engaged in 
preparing such works. 

Another organization of a similar kind is Political and Economic P.E.P. 

Planning, known as P.E.P. This body has not got a Socialist basis, though 
its members include many Socialists. It was founded less than 20 years 
ago and has attained a high reputation. Like the Fabian Society, it works 
through committees and groups, but much of its research work is carried 
out by salaried research workers. It publishes a regular periodical known 
as a broadsheet, each issue being usually devoted to one or two questions. 

A recent number, for example, concentrated on local government in the 


4. Some of the more recent publications include the following books: The Reform 
of the Higher Civil Service (1947); Population and the People (1945); Social Security 
(Ed. W. A. Robson, 1943); Public Enterprise (Edited by W. A. Robson, 1937); The 
Unemployment Services (Polly Hill, 1940); The Condition of the British People 
(Mark Abrams, 1945); Co-operation in the Soviet Union (N. Barou, 1946); The 
Co-operative Movement in Labour Britain (N. Barov, 1948) ; Downing Street and the 
Colonies (A. Creech Jokbs, and others, 1942). 
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British Zone of Germany. The larger volumes published by P.E.P. 
contain a substantial amount of serious research. 5 
The Institute Another organization which conducts research is the Institute of Public 
of Public Administration. This is an association of men and women who are 
Administration engaged in the practice or teaching of public administration. Most of 
the members are officials employed in the various public services. There 
are about 2,260 members in the United Kingdom and 1,000 members 
overseas. The objects of the Institute are to maintain and develop the 
high ideals and tradition of the public service; and to promote the study 
and improvement of the practice of public administration. The institute 
publishes a quarterly journal, Public Administration , which contains many 
articles of a research character dealing with the current problems of public 
administration. It also publishes volumes containing the results of more 
extensive research projects on particular matters. * 

There are many other organizations interested in particular matters 
which from time to time undertake research or investigation. Among 
these may be mentioned the Town and Country Planning Association, 
which has played a very important part in evolving and formulating the 
policies in town and country planning that form the basis of current 
legislation and administration. 

All in all, the contribution made by these voluntary societies, composed 
of persons interested in public affairs and willing to devote a considerable 
part of their time and energy to promoting the cause in which they 
believe, has been and is considerable. Political Science, as well as the 
good government of Britain, owes a considerable debt to these associations. 

London School of Economics and Political Science. 


6. The reports published in recent years include the following subjects: Inter¬ 
national Trade (1937); The Supply of Electricity in Great Britain (1936); The 
British Health Services (1937); The British Press (1938); The British Social Services 
(1937); The Gas Industry (1939); The Location of Industry (1939); Agricultural 
Research in Great Britain (1938); The Exit from Industry (1935); Building Peace out 
of War: Studies in International Reconstruction (1944); Economic Department in 
S.E. Europe (1945); The Market for Household Appliances (1945); The Visual Arts 
(1946) ; Britain and World Trade (1947) ; British Fuel and Power Industries (1947); 
Population Policy in Great Britain (1948). 

6. Among the volumes already published are: N. H. Marshall, Local Authorities' 
Internal Financial Control (1936); E. N. Gladden, Civil Service Staff Relationships 
(1943). 



Political Science in Japan 

by Masamichi Royama 


I. EVOLUTION OF JAPANESE POLITICAL SCIENCE STNCE 
THE MEIJI RESTORATION 

In reporting on the methods of political science as applied in Japan, it 
will be appropriate to give briefly, at the outset, a history of the Japanese 
political science that has developed since the Meiji Restoration. Japanese 
political science, which had been, under the feudal system, a branch of 
the feudalistic teaching of Confucianism, then started anew in providing 
justification and consolidation of a political transformation which was taking 
place—transformation from a closed country under a feudal regime to a 
modern state opened for international intercourse. Its main task was to 
translate and interpret the terms of Western political science into the Con- 
fucion phraseology which was more familiar to the Japanese people, and it 
certainly helped them to understand and to accept the new rdgime after 
the Meiji Restoration and also the new policies of Westernization then 
adopted by the leaders of the Meiji government, who had previously 
advocated a policy of anti-foreignism in order to dislocate the power of the 
Tokugawa Shogunatc. 


This rdle of enlightenment and education was played by the scholars and 
authors called “Yogakusha”, (students of Western learning), who had 
been sent abroad for the study of Western political and legal systems. 
Among them, Shinichiro • Tsuda, Shusuke Nisei and Yukuchi Fukuzawa 
were most outstanding, and they contributed toward the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of the Western method of thinking, prior to the downfall of the 
Shogunate, as well as to the knowledge of political institutions and pro¬ 
cedures of the West, including constitutional or international law. 


Meanwhile, there appeared two schools of thought in the movement for 
political enlightenment: the interpretative and the critical. One school 
was mainly concerned with the translation and interpretation of legal or 
constitutional systems of Western nations in terms of their actual applica¬ 
tion and adaptation to the monarchical and bureaucratic system of the 
Japanese government. The other school was chiefly interested in intro¬ 
ducing and advocating the more democratic or radical Western political 
thought and was critical of the government as it then existed. This 
school furnished mental nurture to both of the inchoate political parties, 
Jiyuto or Kaishinto , which later became the two major political parties in 
modem Japan. Among the political writers of the first school was found 
Hiroyuki Kato, who became afterwards President of the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo, and who translated the Lehre von dem Moderncn Stoat , 
by Bluwtschli of Germany. He was one of those who exerted prominent 
influence upon subsequent generations in shaping the course of the de¬ 
velopment of Japanese political science. 

In the other school we found Emori Uyeki and Azusa Ono, represent¬ 
ing respectively the Jiyuto and Kaishinto , who produced a quantity of 
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political literature. The former presented several political essays along 
the line of such French political thinkers as Montesquieu and J.-J. Rous¬ 
seau, advocating the principles of political liberty and fundamental human 
rights. The latter wrote the Kokukcn llanron , 1 (Principles of Con¬ 
stitutional Politics) drawing largely from such English Philosophical 
Radicals as Bentham and J. S. Mill. 


From 1877 to the Then there was a period of about ten years, starting from 1877, during 
Fii\8t World War which divergent trends in political thought emerged and flourished, and 
which seems in retrospect to have been one of the most active and fruitful 
periods in the annals of political literature, although not very much origi¬ 
nality in the method of political study ran be claimed for that period. 
These productive years of political thinking, however, suddenly came to 
an end when the government began suppressing political activities and 
movements among the people, and the Meiji Constitution was pro¬ 
mulgated in 1889 after the pattern of the Constitution of Imperial Ger¬ 
many. 

The Constitution The period of the twenty years from the promulgation of the Constitution 
of 1889 until the outbreak of World War I was a most stagnant and unproductive 
one in so far as political literature was concerned, in spite of the fact that 
it was during this period that Japan became well established as a 
national slate and made rapid advancement in many ways under the 
aegis of the bureaucratic and military government. 

Predominance of During this period interpretative studies of constitutional law as a 
Constitutional Law normative science tended to dominate the legal activities of the university 
...and of circles and simultaneously the study of “Staatswissenschaften” or “Staats- 
u Staa^8lchre ,, lchrc” flourished, even to such an extent as almost to replace the study of 
political or social science. In short, until World War I, Japanese political 
science was a handmaid or instrument of the bureaucratic government. 
Under such circumstances, a sound and healthy development in study 
and research in politics and government could not be hoped for. 

• 

The First World World War I brought a turn of the tide in Japanese political thinking 
War which produced positive advocacies of democracy, socialism and fascism, 
respectively inspired by the victory of the Allied nations, the Russian 
Onozuka Revolution of 1919, and the rise of Italian Fascism. Professor K. Onozuka 
of the Tokyo Imperial University tried to make political science indepen¬ 
dent from the German influence of the “Allgemeinc Staatslehrc” school in 
his first book on political science entitled Outline of Political Science, 
1906. He was a scholar devoted to scientific methods in political science, 
and he studied most scrupulously the development of democratic systems 
of government and their problems in Europe and America. The results of 
his painstaking work were such books as The Contemporary Situation of 
European Democracies, 1908; The Constitutional Political Theories of the 
Present Day , 1916; and Studies in Modern Politics , 1926. The spade work 
Yoshino initiated by Prof. Onozuka was carried on by Prof. S. Yoshino, his senior 
disciple, who ventured to explore into the actual situation of Japanese 
politics, then undergoing a drastic change, with a similar scientific attitude 
and perhaps with a more enthusiastic democratic faith. His Politics in 
Modern Times, 1916, was a herald of the coming tide of democracy in 
Japanese politics. His Studies in Universal Suffrage , 1919, advocating 


1. Titles of works cited in the remainder of the article will generally be 
translated without mention of the original title in Japanese. 
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parliamentary reforms through the adoption of manhood suffrage, was 
received enthusiastically by liberal groups, while the conservatives 
vehemently attacked him for his advocacy of the democratization of Japan¬ 
ese politics. His theory was indeed a moderate one, for he was strongly 
in favour of more popular control of government, but at the same time he 
was not opposed to leaving the sovereign position of the Emperor intact. 

His further writing was banned, and he was forced to retire to his study 
where he devoted the rest of his life to historical research on the writing 
of the Japanese Constitution, collecting and marshalling all the available 
original source materials. 

Prof. Yoshino ’s scientific analysis of the Meiji Constitution was indeed The Political History 
the first attempt at scientific research into the political history of Japan, of the Meiji Bra 
The movement thus started by Prof. Yoshino for the scientific study of 
the political history of the Meiji era was collaborated with by Dr. T. Osa- 
taka and Mr. Y. Suzuki. The former’s work first appeared in his The 
Constitutional Ideas of the Meiji Restoration, 1923, and the best of his 
books was perhaps The Outline of the Constitutional History of Japan, 

1938. The latter published several works on constitutional history from 
the standpoint of a radical critic, including Historical Studies in Con¬ 
stitutional Law and History of the Constitutional Formation of Japan, both 
published in 1933. 

However, Prof. Yoshino ’s work in this field, which was being extended 
o>cr a wider range covering the whole period of the Meiji era, was inter¬ 
rupted by his premature death in the year 1933. 

His work was succeeded by that of Prof. Y. Oka, whose work on the 
political history of the Meiji era appeared in 1946, entitled The Formation 
of Modern Japan. No doubt, Prof. Yoshino exerted an ineffaceable 
influence upon the democratic movement in Japanese politics, directly as 
well as indirectly. 


Among the new trends introduced into Japanese political thought after Tfik Post-War 
World War I were found a sociological method applied to the study of Period 
political phenomena, and also a trend advocating the economic interpreta¬ 
tion of history. The sociological method of political study became very Appearance of the 
popular in conjunction with the advent of sociology as an independent Sociological Method 
discipline of social science. Many books of the Austro-Gcrman sociological 
school of political scientists such as Gumplowitz, Katzenhofer and Oppen- 
heimer, and Small of the University of Chicago were translated into Japan¬ 
ese political science. The most prominent of them was Prof. I. Oyama Oyama 
of the Waseda University, whose essays on the political activities of 
“social groups” were published in The Social Foundation of Politics , 1923. 

Mr. M. IIa8f.gawa, one of the most original and independent writers in llasegawa 
modern Japan, following very much the same line of thought, published 
Critical Essays on the State in 1922, and Critical Essays on Sociology in 
1922. These books exercised a lasting influence on Japanese political 
thought, although they took the form of essays and not of a systematic 
treatment of politics. 

This striking rise of the sociological school in political science was 
apparently a reaction against legalistic and formalistic political study in 
the form of “Staatslehre”. The new school emphasized the importance of 
the social rather than the legal aspect of politics, and was first reinforced Dialectical 
and eventually superseded, at least in popularity, by Dialectical Material- Materialism 
ism. While the Marxian theory of the State as expressed in Lenin’s Stale 
and Revolution was taken almost as a gospel by all the members of the 
Japanese Communist Party, (established in 1923) the influence of Marxism 
as a method of social science was also felt in historical studies of the politi¬ 
cal and social development of Japan, especially of the development since 
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the Meiji Restoration. These Marxist scholars produced a vast number of 
historical studies, analysing every stage in the development of the capi¬ 
talist system under the titles of the Study of Japanese Capitalism , or Study 
of the Bourgeois Democratic Devolution in Japan. These studies, under¬ 
taken by Marxists outside of the regular academic circles of the uni¬ 
versities, had an inimical influence on the sound development of political 
science in Japan and undermined its due position among the social sciences. 
However, it must be admitted that the popularity of the Marxian school 
was largely a reaction against the defectiveness and unproductiveness of 
the political science studied and taught in academic circles. 

The American and On the other hand, in the academic circle of universities where the 
British Influence prestige of political science after the tradilonal pattern of “Staatslehre”, 
circumscribed by the then existing Constitution, had begun to fall, young 
students started seeking for a new method and new materials with a view 
to transforming the old pattern of political science into a new pattern 
Takahashi after those of England and the U.S.A. Professor S. Takaitasiji of Wascda 
University, who had studied at Columbia University under Prof. C. A. 
Beard, was prominent in producing voluminous books on political science, 
among which The Scientific Observation of Politics , 1926, best revealed 
Kawahara his method. Prof. L. Kawahara of Chuo University, who was a successor 
to Prof. S. Inada, discarded the descriptive method of the latter, and 
attempted to find a new method along the line of the historical and 
institutional method of E. Jenks of England. 

The German Within the circle of the Imperial University, where the German 
Influence influence still dominated, there was an intricate situation which needs 
further explanation. Some of the young students of political science in 
these circles went to post-war Germany under the regime of the Weimar 
Republic and were deeply influenced by the philosophical works of the 
Imanaha Neo-Kantian school. On the problem of methodology, Prof. T. Imanaka of 
the Doshisha University in Kyoto, himself a graduate of Tokyo Imperial 
University, wrote his first political science treatise on the idea of “Soziale 
Tozawa Gererhtigkeit” under the influence of Stammijr in Marburg. Prof. T. To- 
7.awa of Hoseil University, also a graduate of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, developed his own methodology of political science along the line 
of Rickert of the Baden school of neo-Kantism, and he differentiated 
“das Politischc” from “das Staalliche”. 

Neo-Kantism Favoring neo-Kantian methodology, which served to undermine the 
authoritative hold of “Staatslchre“ on political science, there appeared 
those political students who tried to build up a new political science on 
the foundation of the political processes of and among various social 
groups. The Scope and Object of Political Science , published in 1926 by 
the present writer, was one of these attempts, and it was mainly based 
upon the political theories and methods offered by such Western authors 
of political science and sociology as Barker, Laski, Gole of Great Britain 
Nakajima and Benti.ey, MacIver and others in the U.S.A. and Canada. Prof. S. Naka- 
Takada jima of Doshisha University and prof. Y. Takada of Kyoto Imperial Uni¬ 
versity had already published in 1922 The Pluralistic Theory of State and 
The State and Society , respectively. This new approach to political science, 
aided by new theories of the state and the new sociological concepts of 
community and association, met with various attacks and criticisms from 
those political students who insisted on regarding the concept of the state 
Vshioda as the cardinal concept of political science. Prof. K. Ushioda of Keio 
Tahata University and Prof. S. Tabata of Doshisha University, who were the prin¬ 
cipal assailants of the new concept of politics, compiled their articles of 
that time in the recent books entitled, respectively, The Concept of Politics , 
1946, and Fundamental Problems of Politics , 1947. 

The Boyama In the year 1930, a series of publications, planned to cover the whole 
Collection field of political science in 15 volumes, was undertaken under the editor 
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ship of the present writer. It would have taken several years to complete, 
but it would have represented a general survey of Japanese political 
science in the years after World War I. Thirteen volumes were published, 
leaving two volumes unfinished. * These volumes as a whole, the present 
writer submits, may be taken as a good representation of Japanese politi¬ 
cal science as developed in the period before the outbreak of World War IT. 

Meanwhile, political conditions in Japan deteriorated, and the financial Japanese Fascism 
and industrial depression which started in 1929 caused reactionary move¬ 
ments of Fascist tinge to rise from their dormancy of previous years. 

Taking advantage of the rise of Nazism in Germany, Japanese Fascism 
began formulating its theories of the totalitarian State, patterned after 
the “Vdlkische Gcmeinschaft” of Nazism. These theories were naturally 
abused by the military and the bureaucrats who wanted to curb the re¬ 
maining influence and power of the parliamentary political parties. 

However, the political works of Japanese Fascist authors were not 
generally regarded as political science in the true sense of the term, 
although the government support given to them, and the lightening of 
controls on freedom of learning and teaching in the universities were 
such severe blows to the sound development of Japanese political science 
that no more political literature of any scientific value appeared until the 
very end of the Pacific War. 


Since the end of the war, Japan has entered into an entirely new phase of Tun Present 
her history under the control and guidance of the Occupation Powers, Post-War Period 
especially of the U.S., whose political experiences and ideals are quite dif¬ 
ferent from those of the old Japan. Democracy in its genuine form can 
now be planted on the soil of Japan for the first time without any serious 
political hindrance. It is true that freedom of learning alone is not 
enough for the development and promotion of the study of political 
science. However, despite the fact that the post-war economic situations 
have pressed hard upon educational institutions and research institutes, 
there have appeared several works of scientific value of the new Con¬ 
stitution, among which Dr. Minobe 's Principles of the New Japanese Con- Minobe 
stitution, 1948, and Dr. Sasaki’s Fundamentals of the New Japanese Sasaki 
Constitution, 1948, are especially worth mentioning. The works of these 
veteran scholars of constitutional law were followed by group studies of 
younger students of the same field. Prof. Yabe, who was once professor Yabe 
at the University of Tokyo, brought out in 1949 his two books on demo¬ 
cracy, Essence and Value of Democracy and Fundamental Principles of 
Democratic Government. There also appeared sundry publications in 
great quantity on democracy or on Western political thought, which space 
does not permit us to mention here. 

Taken as a whole, it is indeed a promising start; however, a more 
thorough examination of the method of political science is required for a 
true reconstruction of political science in Japan. 


2. Those published were: 1. Tozawa, The Introduction to the Study of Political 
Science; 2. Gorai and Hirobb, Political Ideas; 3. 1 kanaka, History of Political 
Thought; 4. Osatakb, Constitutional History of Japan; 5. Minobe, The Parliamentary 
Institution and its Procedure; 6 . Morigucbx, The Electoral System and its Procedure; 
7. Royaka, Administrative Organization; 8. Takaiiasiii, Political Parties of the Present 
Day; 9. Royaka, (under the direction of), Political Parties of the Working Classes; 
10. Watarabb, Local Self-Government; 11. Shinobv, Diplomatic History of the 
Modern Age; 12. Kawakvra, Direct Democracy; 13. Horn, Modern Dictatorship. 
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II. METHODS 

Thi: Limitations A glance at the history of Japanese political science, as stated above, will 
of make it clear that studies in politics in Japan acquired the status of an 
“Staatst.khrk” independent discipline early in the Meiji era, mainly through the introduc¬ 
tion of German “Allgemeine Staatslehre”. In so far as it offered a sys¬ 
tematic knowledge of government and politics, political science patterned 
after the German thought of the middle part of the 19th century served the 
purposes of the bureaucratic government better than anything else. It 
was only natural that it was energetically fostered by the Government. 
The Exclusiveness However, it was eventually confronted with difficulty on two sides. 
of “Staatslehre” First, the advocates of “ Staatslehre” encountered opponents who advocated 
such political theories or ideas as were introduced mainly from democratic 
nations, and these were warmly welcomed by political students. These 
theories or ideas were not only incompatible with those implied in German 
“Staatslehre”, but they brought to the fore almost the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of political science, namely, method. Those who taught or studied 
“Staatslehre” were apt to think that the method or the object of political 
science was to describe political institutions, and they tended to disregard 
other important aspects of political thinking. There arose a basic clash of 
opinions regarding the method of political science. Those who were 
interested in political theories or ideas would concentrate their energy on 
critical analysis of contemporary political affairs or on historical research. 
The use of this method flourished in journalism and in private circles out¬ 
side the academic institutions. 

The descriptive The separation of the critical or historical method from the descriptive 
method and the method, in conjunction with political conflicts between the bureaucrats 
historical method and the popular movements, caused the descriptive method to be alienated 
from popular political movements and public opinion and to lose touch 
with living political reality. At the same time, it made the advocates of 
the critical or historical method disinterested in the systematization of 
knowledge, and productive of only fragmentary literature on politics. Such 
an unfortunate situation could not be ameliorated under political absolut¬ 
ism of any kind. Only democracy can adequately solve a problem of this 
kind. The political institutions and procedures in democratic countries are 
imbued with a deep sense of political liberty and respect for individual 
rights; and therefore, for example, in the U.S.A., studies both on gov¬ 
ernment and on politics can be carried out by one and the same method. 
On the contrary, in non-democratic countries, as in Japan of the past, 
those who approached political science from the study of political theories 
or ideas, would not describe political institutions without denouncing them, 
and those who undertook to study the institutional aspects of government 
were forced to describe merely the legal aspects without making any crit¬ 
icism of them. That was why the fate of German thinking, which resulted 
in an unfortunate separation of “Staatslehre” from “Politik als Wissen- 
schaft”, has been shared to some extent by Japanese thinking. 

The. reaction of the Secondly, “Staatslehre” became unsatisfactory to law students. After 
jurists the promulgation of the Constitution of 1889 and the opening of the Diet, 
legal science in Japan advanced rapidly in the task of interpreting the 
texts of statutes and ordinances. Legal scholars and lawyers were desirous 
of establishing an independent status for legal science which would be 
free from the omnipresent influence of “Staatslehre”. Jellinek’s idea that 
the “Staatslehre” should be divided into two parts, “Rechtslehre” and 
“Soziallehre”, was hailed by some of them as well as by political students. 
Laband’s transformation of “Staatslehre” into a “Normwissenschaft” accorded 
with the wishes of some Japanese scholars in law. This tendency reached 
a climax when Kelsen’s Heine Rechtslehre was welcomed by some law 
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students of liberal leaning. Thus, “Staatslehre” fell into a position of 
discredit in the eyes of lawyers and legal scholars. 

The separation of the descriptive method from the critical or historical The need for netv 
method had to be mitigated, and these two methods had to be har- methods 
monized. The void created by the discredit of “Staatslehre’* had to be 
filled by some new method of political science. This was the chief reason 
why the problem of method in political science was intensely and 
enthusiastically discussed in Japan in the years following World War I. 

There appeared three types of new methods of political science: Sociological- 
Functional, Dialectical Materialistic-Historical Deterministic, and Mytho¬ 
logical-Psychological . 


During World War I, the new method of social investigation as witnessed The Sociological- 
in the work of L. T. Hobhouse, The Methaphysical Theory of Slate , was Functional 
echoed by Japanese students with a view to attacking “Staatslehre”. Method 
Dewey's German Philosophy and Politics was also read by students of 
politics here. The sociological method of Great Britain and the pragmatic 
philosophy of America, however, were somewhat too subtle and mellow 
for the Japanese intellectual climate at that time, which was admittedly 
hard and barren. In their stead, new theories of the state advanced by 
Barker, Laski, Coi.e, MacIver et al. were introduced here, because these 
theories or doctrines were concerned directly with the method of political 
science, and they offered some concrete suggestions for reconstructing 
Japanese political science. The fact that the functional aspects of govern¬ 
ment were emphasized more than before was due to this school of political 
science. However, this functional theory of politics was criticized by those 
who insisted on the primary importance of changes in the structural aspect 
of the state, rather than of its functional aspect. This school introduced 
the so-called social or sociological theories of the state from Austria and 
Germany. Oppenheimer, Gumplowitz and Ratzenhofer were eagerly read 
by a group of Japanese political students, only because in these theories 
they found a clue to the realities of social or class conflicts in the political 
process of the state. This sociological method was eventually superseded 
by the Marxian method of Dialectical Materialism. 


The Marxian philosophy of Dialectical Materialism was introduced in the Dialectical 
concept of economic interpretation of history long before World War I, but Materialistic- 
it grew to be a popular method of social science in the post-war period, Historical 
chiefly because of the success of the Russian Revolution under the banner Deterministic 
of Marx-Leninism. Strictly speaking, however, the popularity of Marxism Method 
among Japanese intellectuals owed not so much to political conditions as to 
its own value as a method or an instrument for the study of history, and 
as such, it was considered extremely useful. History had been entirely 
neglected by political students in their scientific exploration. Morever, 

Marxism as a method of social science was found useful for formulating 
the programme of the revolutionary movement as well. Therefore, in¬ 
cidentally, the efforts made by the Japanese Marxists towards historical 
studies, done in an energetic and collective way, produced a mass of scien¬ 
tific research, compared with which the conventional studies of history 
produced by the governing class made a poor showing. As to the political 
theories of Marxism—especially its theories of class or class-struggle and 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat—they were not accepted seriously by 
the political students; this reaction contrasts to the popularity of Marxist 
economic doctrines among the economists. This indicates that the Marxist 
method has not been successful so far in Japanese political science. How¬ 
ever, its domination over the field of historical research, social investigation 
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and philosophical discussion has served the political students as a warning 
to keep their own methods ever more realistic and also more fruitful. 


Mythological- In spite of the dormancy and unpopularity of ultra-nationalism or extreme 
Psychological nationalism in Japan after World War I, the Japanese version of Fascism 
Method arose suddenly in the early thirties, taking advantage of the political tur¬ 
moil created by the current depression and the “Manchurian Incident”. The 
“scientific” method of Japanese Fascism, if any, may be called a mytho 
logical-historical-psychological method. Historical and moral teachings of 
the state-run education of Japan served as a nursery for such pseudo¬ 
scientific theories of the state as the Kokntai theory, promoted by the 
military and by the Ministry of Education. The method of Japanese 
Fascism was based upon Japanese mythology and Japanese national cul¬ 
ture. Peculiarities of the Japanese polity and of its culture surely were 
and still are problems worthy of exploration by scientific method. But 
these peculiarities were utilized politically by making them the foundation 
of a fantastic theory of the state. Mythology, language, cultural traits, 
family system and other social heritages peculiar to Japan have not yet 
been fully investigated with scientific methods by the Japanese. This 
failure on the part of Japanese scientists was taken advantage of by the 
military who were eagerly desirous of a “pseudo-scientific” rationalization 
of their political theory and political adventure. Thus extreme Fascism, as 
a counter-part of extreme Marxism, was able to create havoc in the Japan¬ 
ese scientific world during the dark fifteen years of the past. 

Methodological In conclusion, the methods of political science in Japan have suffered from 
Inadequacies defects of the following three types: In the first place, the sharp 
Overly rigid separation of the descriptive method from the critical or historical greatly 
separation of the hampered uniform scientific treatment of the whole aspect of politics— 
descriptive and including the state, government, administrative machinery, political parties 
historical methods public opinion and civic activities. In other words, Japanese political 
science, if it were to remain as it was, could not help being either a 
science for bureaucracy or a revolutionary science, while it should be a 
science for citizens, a science of civic art. 

Neglect of Secondly, Japanese political science has failed to conduct historical 
the history of research and social investigations into political institutions and their actual 
political institutions functions. The gaps caused by this failure have been filled, though of 
course only partially, by the work of the Marxist group, with the result 
that they have tended to dominate social science in Japan. Their 
dominance has become more marked after the end of World War II, since 
the communists have been given full freedom in all their activities. 

Lack of Thirdly, not only in political science but in all other branches of social 
Co-ordination with science in Japan, there has been practically no co-operation among dif- 
other disciplines ferent branches. A proper method of political science requires the co¬ 
operation of other branches of social science, i.e. anthropology, cultural 
history, psychology and sociology. It is important and urgent for a really 
scientific political science to find a wider basis upon which it will be 
possible to overcome ideological conflicts and to secure co-operation among 
the social scientists of various branches. 


III. TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

In connection with methods in Japanese political science, it will not be out 
of place to mention the present state of teaching organizations and of 
curricula in political science education, as well as of research facilities and 
techniques. 
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Before the Pacific War, only four out of all the government-supported 
Imperial Universities, i.e. those of Tokyo, Kyoto, Tohoku, Kyushu, had 
one or more chairs of political science with one full professor or assistant- 
professor for each chair. As to private universities or colleges independent 
of government support, most of them were provided with at least one 
chair of political science. The Universities of Keio and Waseda are the 
oldest among such private institutions. In some technical colleges lec¬ 
tures were given on political science: for instance, in the Tokyo Com¬ 
mercial College lectures on political science and also on international 
diplomatic history have been given since World War I. On the whole, 
teaching facilities for political science in Japan have been confined to a 
small number of chairs in universities and colleges. High school and 
technical high schools have had no educational facilities for political 
science. 

Now this situation has been entirely changed. Since the end of the 
last war, the educational system of Japan has undergone a radical change 
at the suggestion and direction of the Occupation Authorities. As regards 
the facilities of higher education, all the high schools and technical high 
schools were abolished as such and arc now absorbed into a new system 
of education. They have become junior colleges, in general. According 
to the new unified plan of curriculum, political science is to be taught 
in junior courses as well as in senior ones in the colleges. * 

However, there arc not many experienced teachers and expert students 
of political science, and it is now a serious problem for all of these new 
colleges to find competent teachers in the field of social science. It will 
be several years at least before these vacancies will be competently filled. 
This problem of organizing a complete system of courses in political 
science is to be discussed under the auspices of the Japanese Political 
Science Association, which was newly organized in the year 1948. 


It must be admitted that under the new educational system teaching 
facilities for political science are provided fairly adequately, if we take 
present financial conditions into consideration. In the field of research 
work in political science, however, there are few prospects of improvement. 
Only one research institute has been established for social science, attached 
to the University of Tokyo, viz., Shakai Kagaku Kenlcyujo, where research 
in political science can be carried out. But this institute has been under 
a financial strain since the end of the war. The problems confronting 
research work in Japanese political science, however, are not only finan¬ 
cial; a surprising backwardness in techniques for political science research 
must be pointed out in this connection. The public has already begun 
to realize the necessity and usefulness of research work on political phe¬ 
nomena. The present writer is now asked by Asahi Shinbun, one of the 
biggest newspapers in Japan, to undertake studies of the General Elections 
held in 1949. Such research funds can come only from private sources 
under present conditions. 


3. As at the University of Tokyo, courses on political science are usually 
classified into three or four departments according to subject-matter, viz., (a) Poli¬ 
tical history and diplomatic history, ( b ) History of political theories, (c) Political 
science, (d) Public administration. Because of their historical background, consti¬ 
tutional or administrative law and international law are taught separately from 
political science. A course on international relations will be added to those on 
political science. Formerly this branch of political science was treated in diplomatic 
history. 


Teaching 
until the end 
of World War I! 


The Evolution now 
in Progress 


Organization 
op Research 
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It is highly desirable that various government committees of research 
should be more scientific in their technique, because they are in a posi¬ 
tion to supply important data to political students. Foreign aid to 
research works in the field of political science was given before the war; 
The Institute of for instance, the Institute of Pacific Relations made a remarkable contribu- 
Pacifie Relations tion for the improvement of the standards of research work in Japan. 

Such foreign aid or grants would be most valuable for the improvement 
of research work in Japan. 

University of Tokyo. 



Political Science in Australia 

by Geoffrey Sawer 


Australia has emerged from colonial status in recent times, and its gov- General 
ernmental institutions and policies have until recently been of a derivative 
character. Most of its institutions have been modelled on those of Great 
Britain. The main outlines of Australian federalism have been taken from 
the U.S.A., but this has affected the powers of parliaments more than it 
has the organization and procedure of institutions. The main character¬ 
istics of the governmental system are parliamentary democracy, with re¬ 
sponsible cabinet government, a professional civil service having guaranteed 
tenure, and an independent judiciary. Political action has been deter¬ 
mined by the emergence of a Labour Party based on the trade unions and 
endorsing collectivist politicics, on the one hand, and a Country Party and 
Liberal Party on the other hand favouring a greater degree of private enter¬ 
prise in industry and usually working in coalition against the Labour Party. 

All three parties are committed to a good deal of positive government action 
to regulate and ameliorate economic conditions, to supply certain social 
services, and to provide certain economic services, notably transport and 
power supplies. The resemblance between this pattern and that of Great 
Britain is self-evident; the position of the Labour Party resembles very 
closely that of the British party, while the Liberal and Country Parties 
together occupy a position corresponding to that of the British Conservative 
Party. These similarities of general governmental and political organisa¬ 
tion involve similarities in detailed organisation of local government and 
of specialized agencies. 

The major difference from British organization is the effect of federalism. 

However, this has made far less difference from British practice than might 
be expected. The party divisions mentioned above do not correspond 
with any State boundaries, but extend across them, and are carried into 
State and Commonwealth parliaments alike. There are problems neces¬ 
sitating collaboration between Commonwealth and States, and between 
States, and there are disputes between governments which have produced 
unique institutions and procedures. There are also national peculiarities 
arising from geography, climate and economic organisation. But until 
recently, Australian government, like its culture generally, has been 
derivative in character, and this goes far to explain the relatively back¬ 
ward conditions of academic research, writing and teaching dealing partic¬ 
ularly with Australian government. However, the steady development of 
a national consciousness, and the synthesizing of imported institutions 
and political ideas with local variations and original ideas into a dis¬ 
tinctive polity, aro now having their effect on the schools and Universities. 

It is a time of remarkable opportunities for the student of Australia, since 
in almost every field of political investigation not merely the classic, but 
even the pioneer works still have to be written. 


It is convenient to take this first because there is so little to be said. Local 
There has been no systematic study or teaching in the field of Australian Government 
local government. ' The topic receives occasional mention in the Uni¬ 
versity courses on Constitutional Law and Public Administration, but is 
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not separately studied in any University or other institution. This is 
partly because the local government institutions are similar in structure 
to those in Britain, and British text books are in frequent use, but it is 
due still more to the relatively minor part played by Australian local 
government as compared with the r61e of local government in Britain 
and America. Over a large part of Australia, population is too sparse to 
require or afford local government. Where it exists, it is the concern of 
State parliaments, and wilh few exceptions there are no regional autho¬ 
rities interposed between the shire, town and city councils, etc., and the 
State government. The tendency has been if anything to reduce the 
authority of the local governments by vesting control of certain subjects 
formerly administered by them either in the State government (e.g. con¬ 
trol of building operations) or in specialised authorities having regional 
or State-wide jurisdiction (e g. main roads). However, it is possible that 
local government may now become of more interest to academic students; 
in most of the State there have been recent attempts to improve the 
calibre of local administration by establishing an interchangeable cadre 
of municipal administrators and by founding professional associations 
amongst these staffs. 


National No comprehensive works on Australian government comparable with 
Government those of Jennings in England and the Beards in the U.S.A. have been 
Literature written. The only comprehensive summary is a small book by the present 
writer published in 1948 1 but this is merely an elementary outline for 
first-year University students. In 1944, Professor F. A. Bland of the Uni¬ 
versity of Sydney edited an excellent collection of source materials, 2 3 and 
some general account of Australian institutions can be found in works 
such as the Cambridge History of the British Empire and Hancock’s Aus¬ 
tralia, where however the primary emphasis is not on political science. 
There is a great deal of valuable periodical material, especially in The 
Australian Quarterly and The Journal of the Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration. There are also some specialized works such as Sir Frederic Egglf.- 
son’s State Socialism in Victoria * and Dr. G. Greenwood’s The Future 
of Australian Federalism. 4 The governments themselves and their spe¬ 
cialized agencies have also published large numbers of reports which can 
be regarded partly as source material and partly as significant constructive 
contributions to scienlific analysis; outstanding examples are the reports 
of the Commonwealth Grants Commission, which supervises Common¬ 
wealth grants-in-aid to State governments and for that purpose inves¬ 
tigates State administration. But first class interpretative works of a 
general character are entirely lacking. 4 

tiesearch The new National University at Canberra, which has just been estab¬ 
lished, will probably become the leading centre for research in this field. 
Otherwise, research is carried on chiefly by the teachers and students of 
the six State Universities. The teachers in general have such a heavy 
burden of class work that their opportunities are limited. Students' 
theses for higher degrees are at present the principal University contribu¬ 
tion in this field, and many are of high standard. However, they are 
rarely published and no comprehensive bibliography of them exists. The 


1. Australian Government Today , 1948. 

2. Australian Government, 4 vols. in mimeograph. 

3. 1932, London. 

4. 1946. 

6. The University of Queensland has mimeographed for students an excellent 
general survey called Brotcn Cabinets and Parliaments in Australia , by Dr. J. P. Ivr, 
which it is hoped will soon be printed. 
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completion of such a bibliography should be one of the tasks of the National 
University and would facilitate the production of more comprehensive 
works. It should be added that many of the government reports re¬ 
ferred to under “Literature” could also be classified in this section. 

At present only the Universities of Melbourne and Tasmania offer con- Teaching 
secutive courses of study in government. • In both, a systematic study of 
Australia problems and a comparative study of the institutions of other 
countries is undertaken. The present writer was concerned with the 
establishing of the Melbourne course and its subsequent development, and 
can testify to the great difficulty in organising the specifically Australian 
sections of the work caused by the absence of comprehensive Australian 
textbooks. Sydney University has just established a Chair of Government, 
whose brilliant incumbent, Professor P. II. Partridge, can be expoelcd to 
develop a vigorous school of studies in specifically Australian problems. 

The ground has been prepared there by the work of Professor F. A. Bland, 
which will be referred to under Public Administration. The other Uni¬ 
versities provide some teaching in political science, including Australian 
problems, in association with general courses in Law, History and Phi¬ 
losophy. It can be expected that the National University will develop a 
flourishing post graduate school of students in Australian national gov¬ 
ernment. 


This topic overlaps somewhat with national government and the same Public 
general obervations on lack of comprehensive published works apply. Administration 
R. S. Parker’s Public Service Recruitment in Australia (1942) is a first class 
work on this subject, and the only published work apart from government 
reports which can be said to deal specifically with Public Administration. 

Professor F. A. Bland’s Budget Control (1938) is another specialized work 
which deals largely with public administration problems. The research 
position is in some respects even less favourable since most of the teaching 
in this subject is carried on by part-time lecturers, mostly members of the 
Public Service, who lack the time for systematic research All the Univer¬ 
sities provide a course in Public Administration in connection with their 
Commerce and History schools—chiefly the former. It is necessary however 
to mention one outstanding exception. At the University of Sydney, 

Professor F. A. Bland developed a school of Public Administration which 
provided an intensive and continuous course of study and which has pro¬ 
duced many first-class students’ theses. It is this school which has laid 
the foundations for the new school of government referred to under the 
section on national government, the name of the relevant Chair having 
been changed from Public Administration to Government. The Institute of 
Public Administration, an Australia-wide organisation composed chiefly of 
civil servants and lawyers interested in the problems of government, has 
encouraged the study of this subject by its meetings and its publication 
of the Journal mentioned above, of which Professor Partridge is now the 
editor. 


Since systematic study of Australian government in general has been Government 
developed only recently, it follows as a matter of course that this partic- Intervention in 
ular aspect of government activity has not received extensive special study Economic Affairs 
from political scientists. So far as it has been considered, it has been 


6. Since the above was written, Melbourne has established a Chair of Political 
Science; its first incumbent, Professor W. McMahon Ball, formerly British Com¬ 
monwealth representative on the Allied Control Council in Japan, brings to this 
task an admirable combination of scholarship and experience. 
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(again excepting government reports) by economists rather than political 
scientists. A thorough examination of the effect of government policies on 
economics is now a standard part of B. A. (Econ.) and B. Comm, courses 
in each of the Australian Universities, with consequential output of 
specialized monographs by students and staff, again mostly unpublished. r 
Sir* Frederic Eggleston's State Socialism in Victoria , mentioned above, is 
the only considerable study written from the point of view of political 
science. 


Australian National University. 


7. Typical published works are Garland, Australian Land Taxation , 1934; Gilbert, 
Tax Systems of Australasia , 1943; Fobnandbr, Industrial Regulation in Australia , 1947; 
Skaw and Bruns, The Australia Coal Industry , 1948. 



The Concept of Dialectical Materialism 
in Political Science 

by Adam Schaff and Stanislaw Ehrlich 


I. THE METHOD 

The Marxist doctrine o! State and Law applies the Marxist dialectical 
method to its research. This has far-reaching consequences, both for the 
conception of the subject of research and for the attitude towards methods 
of research adopted by bourgeois scholars. 

The paramount principle of the Marxist dialectical method is the postulate 
of investigating problems in their entirety, i.e. of investigating things and 
phenomena in their mutual dependence and relation. Thereby the Marxist 
doctrine of State and Law assumes a position diametrically opposed to that 
of bourgeois scholarship, both as to the scope of the subject and the method 
of investigation, particularly as regards the most widespread traditional 
methods—the juridical and institutional methods. 

In the light of Marxism the doctrine of State and Law is a part of the 
general doctrine of social development, conceiving this development from a 
definite point of view—first and foremost that of property relations. It 
is, therefore, most intimately connected with those branches of learning 
which deal with the same object of investigation, such as, in the first 
place, Marxist sociology, economics, philosophy and political science. 


Society is a complex whole which we can observe from various points of Analysis of 
view with the aid of scientific abstraction. But it does not follow from Social Lifb 
this that we have the right to consider as absolute the aspects of social 
reality obtained in such a way, and to isolate them artificially. We can 
investigate social life from the point of view of economy, politics, or law. 

These are various, though hierarchically non-co-ordinate, aspects of social 
reality; but we have no right nevertheless to isolate these several aspects: 
we are not entitled to consider any one of them as absolute in the sense of 
treating it as an independent process of development. 

The Marxist dialectical method bids us apply the exactly opposite method 
of investigation. Contrary to bourgeois learning—which treats law, in 
general, and the doctrine of State and Law, in particular, as a self- 
contained, independent sphere, torn away from the other aspects of social 
life, and having its own legal method, consisting in a formal analysis of 
the rules in vigour—Marxist learning conceives these investigations as 
most intimately connected with the investigation of the other phenomena 
of social life. 

According to the Marxist teaching, we distinguish, in social life, a 
material basis and an ideological superstructure; the State and the Law 
are forms of the ideological superstructure of society. In social development 
the driving force is provided by changes in the material basis; changes in 
the ideological superstructure are of secondary importance. On the other 
hand, ideology has a certain limited autonomy in its development and 
exerts an influence upon the material basis. Upon this theoretical foun¬ 
dation rests the practical application of dialectics to the theory of State 
and Law. When speaking of the problems of State and Law we must think 
of them as being most intimately connected with the material basis 
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which determine them, i.e. in the domain of learning—with sociology, 
economics and economic history. From the postulate that reality be 
investigated in its entirety, there results the enormous importance of 
analyzing facts from a social and economic point of view. From the point 
of view of the Marxist doctrine of State and Law, the State is an instru¬ 
ment of class domination, and the Law—the embodiment of the will of 
the ruling class. Thus the necessity of investigating the social class—basis 
of every legal phenomenon—in sharp contrast with, for example, the 
formalism of the normative school. 

The superiority of the Marxist method can be tested in any instance. 
For example compare the analysis of constitutional problems by the formal, 
legal method which analyses rules or institutions with the same analysis 
using the Marxist dialectical method which, always envisaging social phe¬ 
nomena as a whole, has recourse to sociology. He who would try to 
fathom, say, the essence of popular democracy with the help of the tra¬ 
ditional, legal method, would necessarily arrive at altogether erroneous 
conclusions, in view of the formal resemblance of its rules and institutions 
to those of the older constitutions; he can only avoid those mistakes by 
applying a social and political analysis in his investigations. 

While stressing the importance of a sociological analysis in the Marxist 
doctrine of State and Law, one must at the same time avoid the sociol¬ 
ogism of a Stammler or a Durkheim, who, more or less consistently, 
reduce the question of the social basis to ethics or to a phenomen of the 
consciousness. Marxist sociology has a consistent materialistic basis, and 
hence the Marxist method itself has recourse, in the last resort, to an 
economical analysis of the social processes. 


Universal Metiiod In the Marxist method the postulate of investigating facts in their entirety 
is not limited to the use of sociological and economical analysis. The 
State and the Law, being forms of the ideological superstructure, have, as 
docs the whole ideological superstructure of Society, only a limited auto¬ 
nomy in their development. From this results the necessity of connect¬ 
ing them, not only with their material basis, but also with other forms 
of this superstructure such as economics, philosophy and politics. These 
ideological forms do indeed influence each other and mutually determine 
their development. Hence there results, further, the necessity of recog¬ 
nizing the existence of a specific form of the ideological superstructure, 
such as the State and the Law, and consequently of recognizing the strictly 
limited value of the method of formal, legal analysis, concerned with 
rules and institutions. 

From this we may clearly draw the conclusion that the Marxist method, 
while placing the doctrine of State and Law upon an altogether different 
basis from that of bourgeois scholarship, does not in any case lead to its 
impoverishment, nor does it rule out its specific methods, elaborated in 
the course of history, but merely reduces them to their proper propor¬ 
tions and points out their proper place. 

Let us illustrate the character and value of the Marxist norm—of con¬ 
ceiving problems as one whole—in relation to the doctrine of State and 
Law. What does the development of the Parliamentary franchise in 
England in the 19th century represent from the point of view of the 
formal, legal method ? Seen thus it is a matter of a number of legislative 
Acts, a matter which is quite exhausted when their rules have been 
analysed and compared with each other. Now how will a Marxist 
approach this problem ? To him the history of the reform of the electoral 
law is a history of class struggles, which in their turn are a reflection of 
England's economic development during the period under consideration. 
Therefore, when working on any problem in the doctrine of State and 
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Law, the Marxist will bring into the picture both history and economics, 
he will investigate a formal rule, not in the abstract, but in the closest 
connection with the whole social development of the country and the 
epoch in question. The formal analysis here comes but as the culmination 
of an enormous previous labour, while in bourgeois scholarship it is, as 
a rule, an independent and abstract aim. 


Another important methodological norm of Marxism is a dynamic con- Dynamic Aspect 
ception of the object of investigation. If we translate this norm into the of Research 
language of the doctrine of State and Law, we get the principle of Radical 
Historicism. The dynamics of institutions and rules, their rise, develop¬ 
ment and decline—this is what the Marxist doctrine of State and Law is 
interested in. By this very fact it assumes an attitude of decided opposi¬ 
tion to any static, absolute conceptions, and particularly to the conception 
of a “Law of Nature”. No less, however, is the opposition of the Marxist 
dialectical method to the method of the historical school, and this for two 
reasons. Firstly, because the historical school assumes an attitude of 
the most extreme idealism, conceiving development, not in a determinist, 
but in a teleological way, as the product of some mythical “national 
spirit”. Secondly, because the historical approach of Savic.ny’s and Puch- 
ta’s school limits itself to a descriptive treatment of events (to which, 
later on, Rickert and Windelbrandt gave the name of idiographical 
science), in contrast to Marxism, which takes the view that every branch 
of learning must discover certain regularities. Here we are already outside 
the frame of methodological problems and touch on the essence of the 
theories under discussion. Indeed, everything depends upon our taking 
one or other of the two positions. In the case of the idiographical con¬ 
ception of the historical school we get neither more nor less than a 
resignation from scholarship in the strict sense, and it is only the accept¬ 
ance of the nomothetical point of view with its materialistic basis, that 
forms the premises of a true scholarship of social investigations. For a 
purely descriptive historicism, without the discovery of the causal laws 
of development, docs not constitute scholarship; it lacks the iiulispensible 
features of any scholarship—the discovery of a regularity in the facts and 
the possibility of scientific prediction. 

The historical approach of the Marxist method to social investigation 
forms another dividing wall between Marxism and the traditional formal, 
legal method. The latter is in no way interested in what is most im¬ 
portant in tho social forms—their changes and development. 

In accordance with the dialectical method, the Marxist doctrine of State 
and Law conceives its object from the point of view of change, not only 
quantitative, slight and gradual, but also qualitative, fundamental and 
sudden. Here is concealed the fundamental difference between the 
evolutionist and the revolutionist conception of development. It is 
particularly important in the field of a doctrine of Society such 
as the doctrine of State and Law. This does not mean that the 
Marxist method should deny the existence or the importance of 
slight, quantitative, gradual change. Quite to tho contrary, the 
Marxist method treats the previous accumulation of quantitative changes as 
an indispensible condition of the revolutionary leap-over and of a change of 
quality. The formal change in the legal and political rules expressing 
change in the system of government, or in the economic system, is no 
more than the outward sign of a quantitative change having been achieved. 

It is, however, inseparably connected with the development of the econ¬ 
omic and social substratum, just as are the slow quantitative changes 
which, more often than not, do not find their expression in legal rules. 

Thus, for instance, the appearance of a rule of criminal law directed 
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against speculation is a proof that the phenomenon of speculation, for¬ 
ever present in a class society, had grown to be such a menace to the 
social order that under the new conditions it had become something new. 


The Social There arises the question of the measurability of social development and 
Situation and its the sources of information about it. The Marxist dialectical method avails 
Development itself, of course, of the help of statistics as a means of gauging social move¬ 
ments and changes. Any attempts, however, at making the social 
sciences quantitatively measurable and verifiable, attempts characteristic 
of certain currents in Positivist sociology, are altogether alien to Marxism; 
such a measurability is alien to the very object of investigation itself. 

Finally, the fourth fundamental methodological principle of Marxism is 
the investigation of the struggle between opposing internal elements, as 
the driving force of development. If we translate this methodological 
norm into the language of the doctrine of State and Law, we get the 
postulate of investigating the development of State institutions and the 
corresponding legal rules as the outcome of a struggle between opposing 
forces and tendencies in the bosom of the community. This methodo¬ 
logical norm completes in a certain sense the postulate of sociological 
analysis, already discussed above. Thus it is not enough to have recourse 
to their economical and social basis in order to elucidate the problems 
of the doctrine of State and Law; one must apply sociological analysis 
and point out clearly the class substratum of the phenomena under dis¬ 
cussion, and investigate the influence of class struggle upon the formation 
of legal and political institutions and rules. 

Instances illustrating this thesis can be found most easily in the domain 
of the institutions and rules immediately connected with social problems. 
Thus, for instance, the appearance of rules concerned with social welfare, 
limitations on woman and child labour, etc., in England, in the first 
half of the 19th century, while at the same time the law was forbidding 
the activities of the Trade Unions, is a glaring proof that legal rules 
constitute a reflexion of class struggle, of the struggle between internal 
contrasts within the community. If, in this case, we limit ourselves to 
a formal analysis of the rules, we bar the way to an understanding of 
their contents and social meaning. 


Criteria There still remains one problem: how docs the Marxist method look 
op Psychological upon all kinds of attempts to apply psychology in the interpretation of 
and Psycho- social phenomena, or, to be more precise, how does it look upon psycho- 
analytical logical and psychoanalytical methods in the domain of the doctrine of 
Methods Stato and Law ? 

From what we have said above it is evident that the character of the 
Marxist method is “par excellence” objective and social in its materialism. 
Because it understands that history is a creation of men themselves, and 
that men act consciously and purposefully, Marxism investigates the deeper 
causes determining the manifestations of will and the deeds of men. 
In the light of historical materialism, social development can be attributed 
only to historical ideas, i.e. such ideas as have taken possession of the 
masses, and not to the isolated product of some individual imagination 
which does not exert any wide influence. The social sciences are interested 
—and ought to be interested—in mass phenomena, which always have 
some objective substratum, a substratum that can be reduced to the 
interests and struggles of the social classes. Of course, various individual 
propensities and tendencies come into conflict in these mass phenomena; 
but, in accordance with statistical laws, this variety—owing to the fact 
that we are dealing with mass phenomena—becomes levelled, contrary 
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individual tendencies offset each other, and what is common to all and 
connects them into mass phenomena, comes to the fore. This is the chief 
interest of the social sciences. The individual psychology and the indi¬ 
vidual motivation of a deep interest psychology but not the social sciences 
—with the exception of those cases when, as for instance in criminal law, 
we must sometimes have recourse to psychology. 

Any attempt to reduce social phenomena to individual psychology—and 
such attempts are made by the psychological, and even more by the psycho¬ 
analytical, method—is, from the social point of view, reactionary. It 
means an attempt to deny the regularity and necessity of social develop¬ 
ment, and to justify the rank individualism which is the weapon of 
the owning classes against progressive social movements—sec the philo¬ 
sophy of Fascism. 


II. THE OBJECT 

The definition of the object of research results from the above considera- Definition 
tions. The object of research is the State and the Law, considered in 
their historical development, in close connection with the social and econ¬ 
omic background from which they grow. At every stage of their develop¬ 
ment, the concrete form of the State and concrete forms of the Law, con¬ 
ceived as the product of social processes, are investigated. Therefore the 
object of investigation is not the State in general, a universal State, a 
State outside time and space, a State whose features and characteristics 
are settled in a speculative and generally binding way—a thing which is 
the easier to do, the less one heeds actual historical conditions—but a 
State and a Law which develop in accordance with the changes which 
take place in the social and economic basis. For the State and the Law 
are historical categories, of which every form, in its development, has its 
own specific feature: Then, if we investigate the Stale and the Law as 
historical phenomena closely connected with the social and economic basis, 
as clearly defined forms of the superstructure, as heteronomous rather 
than isolated phenomena, the process of investigation must perforce 
embrace the general laws of social development. Such a definition of 
the object of investigation is the achievement of Marxism in the last 
thirty years. It was during this period that the dynamic conception was 
founded by Lenin and Stalin and developed by Soviet scholars such as 
Vy8hinskv, I. P. Traynin, Arzhanov, Denisov and others. 1 What is 
described as political science is more clearly defined by the members of 
this school as the doctrine of State and Law, wherein both these concepts 
are very closely linked with each other. 


1. Lenin, On the State (1936); State and Revolution (1938); The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky (1938); What to Do? Burning Question» of 
Our Movement (1948). Stalin, Anarchism and Socialism (English translation); 
Questions of Leninism (1937). Denisov, Sovietskoye Gossudarstvennoye Pravo (Soviet 
Constitutional Law); Ossnovy Marksistsko-Leninskoy Tyeoryi Gossudarstva i Prava 
(Marxist-Leninist Theory of State and Law). GoLUNSXY-STnoGovrrcir, Tyeorya Gos- 
sudarstva i Prava (Theory of the State and Law). Vysbinsxy, Sovietskoye Gossu - 
darstvyennoye Prava (Soviet Constitutional Law); Konstitutsyonniye Printsipy Soviets - 
kavo Gossudarstva (Constitutional Principles of the Soviet State); Ucheniye Lenina i 
Stalina o Proletarskoy Revolutsyi i Gossudarstvye (Teachings of Lenin and Stalin on 
Revolution and the Proletarian State). 

In addition, articles published in Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo y Izveystya Akade - 
myi Naook, Atdyeleniye Bkonomiki i Prava and Vestnik Leningradskavo Universsityeta 
by Vtsbinsxt, Arzjbanov, Denisov, Lenin, Korovin and I. P. Traynin. 
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The Problems 


The Genesis of the 
State 


The essence of the 
State 


The doctrine of the 
types and forms of 
States 


Within the framework of this Marxist conception, here presented in a 
simplified way, the following main complexes of problems can be dis¬ 
tinguished: 

1. The genesis of the State; 

2. The essence of the State; 

3. The doctrine of the types and forms of States; 

4. The doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the wither¬ 
ing away of the State; 

5. The problem of the Socialist State and popular democracy; 

6. The mutual relation of State and Law. 

The study of primitive societies leads one to the conclusion that there 
was a period in the history of mankind in which the community was 
not organized into a State. The starting-point, therefore, ought to be 
the genesis of the State, as has been demonstrated by Lenin in his lecture 
On the State. The investigation of the genesis of the State further leads 
to the conclusion that the State is the product of the community which 
has been cleft into mutually antagonistic classes, as a result of the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces. This fundamental thesis, represented as 
early as Engel's well-known book on The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and State , still continues to be supported by the Marxist theo¬ 
rists of State and Law, as well as by Marxist historians. They believe 
that the modern ethnological investigations which have introduced more 
than one correction into our ideas and enriched our knowledge of the pri¬ 
mitive community, far from undermining the Engelsian thesis, confirm 
it even further. 

The acceptance of this thesis implies a rejection of the theory of violence, 
Duh ring’s theory, and the theory of conquest, Gumplowicz’s “Eroberungs- 
thcorie”, modernized by Kautsky, 8 Cunow, * James and Oppenheim. There 
is even less possibility of reconciliation between the Marxist conception of 
the genesis of the State and the formal, legal attitude, which altogether 
throws overboard the problem of the genesis of the State, under the 
pretext that the State is eternal, or else that this is a set of problems 
belonging to ethnology but not to political science. As if to apply such 
or such a label to problems could absolve the investigator from the duty 
of attacking one which has capital importance for his branch of learn¬ 
ing! 

The connecting of the genesis of the State with the cleavage of the pri¬ 
mitive community into mutually antagonistic classes, whereby the ruling 
class forms a special apparatus of compulsion, leads us to the problem of 
the essence of the State. Marxism reduces the notion of State to the 
apparatus of compulsion. The State authority is a public authority, made 
distinct from the community as a whole, centred in the hands of a special 
group organically connected with the ruling class, whose interests it 
serves, and in whose name it governs with the help of compulsion. 

The analysis of the essence of the State during the transition period 
from Capitalism to Communism will, of course, bring new elements into 
this conception. 

It follows from the above that to each qualitatively new set of social 
and political conditions there corresponds a definite type of State. The 
differences of forms of government within the framework of one and the 
same type of State, however, or the forms of State organization and the 
relations between the central authorities and the local governing bodies, 


2. Kautsky, Die materialistische Geschichtsauffassung ; Diktatur oder Demokratie ; 
Die proletarische Revolution und ihr Programm . 

3. Cunow, Die Marsche Oeschichtc-Gesellschafts und Staatstheorie; Geschichte und 
Kultur dcs Jnkereichs. 
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have a secondary character. This is why the Marxist method attaches the 
greatest importance to the investigation of the disposition of the social 
forces and the intensity of the social struggle at every stage of history. It 
was class struggle that led to the creation of the slave type of State; it 
was class struggle that transformed it into the feudal State; it was class 
struggle that begot the bourgeois State and it was class struggle that 
brought the first Socialist State onto the surface of history. It is not 
surprising that Lenin’s classical work on the Marxist theory of the State 
bears the significant title of State and Revolution . 

Bourgeois scholarship, however, places the problem of State forms and 
the differences occurring amongst them in the foreground. The for¬ 
malism of bourgeois legal scholarship leads not only to a shallow view of 
the problem, but to outright confusion; it reduces to a common de¬ 
nominator State types which have grown out of diametrically opposed 
social and economic bases—such as the Socialist State, where there is no 
community shattered into mutually antagonistic classes, and all the pre¬ 
vious types of States existing in history which were instruments of the 
violence of the exploiting classes. This false method as well as the 
narrowing down of the object of investigation is also the cause of the 
failure to grasp the essence of the Fascist State—a failure which reveals 
itself glaringly in the works which apply the formal legal method. 

Here the starting-point is the problem of the State apparatus. The The doctrine of the 
revolutionary practice of the 19th century, and particularly the ex- dictatorship of the 
pcriences of the Paris Commune have demonstrated that the building of proletariat and the 
the proletarian State must be preceded by the shattering of the bureau- withering away of 
cratic machine of the bourgeois State. Lenin developed the teachings of the State 
Marx and Engels by establishing the thesis that the Soviet constitution 
was the typical organizational form of the proletarian State. In this 
Kaiitsky, Cunow, Otto Bauer and Renner who, while formally admitting 
the class character of the State and the inevitability of class struggle, yet 
shrink from the logical consequences which follow therefrom, and deny 
the necessity of shattering the apparatus of the bourgeois State and organi¬ 
zing an altogether new type of State: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In its results this must lead to the acknowledgement of the bourgeois 
State as superior to the several classes, as well as the possibility of an 
evolution towards Socialism within the framework of this same bourgeois 
State. 

This formal acknowledgement of the Marxist doctrine of State, without 
drawing the consequences which flow from it, is equally characteristic 
of the pluralists, headed by Harold Laski, 4 as well as of Sorei. 5 
and his group, in spite of the great differences which separate these doc¬ 
trines from each other. According to the Marxist-Leninist conception 
every State is a dictatorship of a definite social class, and full democracy 
can only exist in a classless society, in a Communist society. 

From this point of view the contrasting of bourgeois parliamentary 
democracy and the dictatorship of the proletariat is devoid of sense. The 
difference between them consists in the first being a dictatorship of a 
minority over a majority, and the second a dictatorship of a majority over 
a minority. We see therefore that the concepts of dictatorship and 
democracy need not necessarily be contradictory ones. Dictatorship of the 
proletariat, far from excluding proletarian democracy, is identical with 
it. The dictatorship of the proletariat will not let itself be reduced to an 
apparatus of compulsion because it is at the same time the apparatus 
for the reconstruction of society upon Socialist, and then Communist, 


4. Laski, A Grammar of Politics ; Communism. 

6. Sorbl, inflexions sur la violence; Matdriaux d’unc thiorie du prolitariat. 
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principles. For the principal aim of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the smothering of resistance of the exploiting classes, and at the same 
time the building up of a new, Socialist, and then a classless Communist 
society. The way to a non-antagonistic society leads, to be sure, through 
ever-sharpening class struggle, but the nearer we come to this stage the 
more important become the cultural and organizing functions of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, while the functions of compulsion wither 
away. The acknowledgement of the conception of a definite regularity 
in the development of State and Law—which is by no means equivalent 
to the acceptance of any rigid scheme—unavoidably leads us to the problem 
of the withering away of State and Law. Between the problem of the 
genesis of State and Law and the withering away of these forms of 
superstructure, there exists a close logical connection. 

The victory of Socialism in one country, and not in the majority of 
countries at once, as Marx and Engels had foreseen it, made the problem 
of the withering away of the State even more complicated. The proper 
solution was provided only by Stalin in his report at the XVIIIth Congress 
of the Party. As he was developing the Leninist thesis of the building up 
of Socialism in one country, Stalin placed the problem of the withering 
away of the State upon an altogether new plane: that of a distinction be¬ 
tween the internal and the external functions of the Socialist State. 
Seeing that the Socialist State had already achieved that level of social 
development on which social antagonisms have been liquidated, the func¬ 
tions of internal compulsion have withered away. Since, however, the 
Capitalist environment has survived, that part of the apparatus of com¬ 
pulsion whose edge is directed outwards continues to be maintained. The 
withering away of these external functions depends on the liquidation of 
, the Capitalist environment. 

Stalin’s conception was the very opposite of the thesis of Bukharin, § 
who proclaimed the withering away of the remnants of the bourgeois 
Stale within the bosom of the Socialist society. 

The problems of the The attention of Soviet theorists is concentrated upon the changes 
Socialist State and which the Socialist Slate undergoes. In the development of this State 
popular democracy clearly defined phases can be discerned: the first, from the October 
Revolution down to the liquidation of the exploiting classes; the second, 
from the liquidation of the Capitalist elements in town and country down 
to the termination of the building up of a Socialist economic system. 
The milestone which marks the end of this period is the Stalinist con¬ 
stitution. 

The third phase, which has lasted to the present moment, consists of 
further transformations of the Socialist State on its way to Communism. 
Within the framework of this gradual and periodical development of the 
Socialist State the following emerge as key problems: the special character 
of the Soviet federal system, which is the constitutional form for solving 
the problem of nationalities, its solution being based upon free will and 
respect for the legal equality of nations. The Soviet federal system has 
nothing in common with bourgeois federalism, the fruit of violence and 
civil war. 

Another great set of problems is the essence of the Soviet system, in 
which local councils exercise full authority on the spot and are the instru¬ 
ment for drawing the masses at large into the State apparatus. The absorp¬ 
tion of the masses into the State apparatus, and the liquidation of the wall 
which used to divide this apparatus from the community, are among the 
most essential elements of the process of the withering away of the State. 


6. Bukharin, Preobrasensky (Das ABC dee Marxitmus ); Theorie des historischen 
Materialismus . 
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Therefore, to identify the councils of delegates of the working people with 
a kind of Socialist local government, as some of the bourgeois scholars do, 
is fundamentally false. Local government and the local councils are alto¬ 
gether different cells of the State organization. 

The rdle of the proletarian party is investigated as that of a force leading, 
but not dictating to, the State, as that of the principal, and at the same 
time one of many forms of social organization. 

The rdle of the Trade Unions consists in connecting the Communist Party 
with the masses of the working people at large. 

As far as rights and liberties are concerned, Soviet scholarship con¬ 
centrates its attention, not upon their formal aspect, but upon the real 
guarantees of these rights. 

The list of problems which form the object of investigation could be 
made very much longer, but this is not the aim of the present brief essay 
on method and object. It must be stressed, however, that the scope of 
the subject thus outlined is the result of the revolutionary break with the 
past, achieved by Vyshinsky and his school (I. P. Traynin, Arzhanov, De¬ 
nisov and others) in the nineteen-thirties, when the current represented by 
Pashukanis. 7 Stuciika, 8 and Reissner 9 was overcome. The latter authors 
look for their starting-point Bukharin's theory of an immediate beginning 
of the process of the withering away of the State, straightaway after the 
victory of the proletarian revolution, and therefore stood helpless when 
confronted with the new institutions of the Socialist State and Law, with 
the specific characteristics of its evolution. They sought a way out by 
attempting to graft the institutions and notions of bourgeois law onto the 
Socialist system, and in the new conditions, to repeat the process known 
in history as the acceptance of Roman Law. This, of course, led to a 
complete breaking away from Lenin’s doctrine of a transition period in the 
social development from Capitalism to Communism. 10 

In the post-war period attention is being concentrated on the problem of 
Popular Democracy. The noteworthy pronouncements of a theoretical 
character are Bierut’s report at the Unification Congress of the P.P.R. 11 
and P.P.S., 12 and Dimitrov’s report at the Congress of the Bulgarian Com¬ 
munist Party. In the light of their analysis Popular Democracy is a new 
form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, different from the Soviet form, 
but evolving in the same direction and aiming at the same goal. 

The genesis of Law is the same as the genesis of the State. Both forms The mutual relation 
of the superstructure arise at the same time. Lenin says that “the State of State and Law 
is nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing the observance of 
the norms of the law”. State and Law cannot be treated as two different 
phenomena, formed at times and of which one conditions the other. 

State and Law are two aspects of one and the same phenomenon:, class 
domination. The ruling class creates its own apparatus of compulsion 
and, by means of this apparatus, enforces its will, which it formulates in 
binding rules of behaviour. 

7. Pashukanis, Allgemeine Bechtslehre und Marxismus. 

8. Stuchka, Kura Sovietskavo Grazhdanslcavo Prava (Course of Soviet Civil Law). 

9. Reissnbr, Nashe Pravo, Chuzhoye Pravo, Abshchyie Pravo (Our Law, the Law 
of Other Peoples, Positive Law). 

10. Among the bourgeois, anti-Marxist and pseudo-Marxist works we cite: 

Berth, Guerre dee Etate ou guerre dee classes. Burnham, The Managerial Revolution. 

Friedmann, Legal Theory. Hazard, Soviet Domestic Policy in the Postwar World. 

Mirxinc-Gubtzbvitch, La Thiorie ginirale de VEtat soviitique; Lea Nouvelles Ten¬ 
dances du droit eonstitutionnel. Rappoport, La Philosophic de Vhistoire. Schlbsinobr, 

Soviet Legal Theory. Stonb, The Province and Function of Law. S. and B. Webb, 

Soviet Communism : A new Civilization. 

U. Polish Workers Party. 

13. Polish Socialist Party. 
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Parallel to the transformations in the State transformations take place in 
the legal systems. Thus the establishment of a close connection between 
the problematics of State and Law is one of the characteristic features of 
the Marxist theory. As can be seen from the above, the field covered by 
the Marxist doctrine of State and Law constitutes almost the exact opposite 
of the normativism of Kelsen’s school, which believes in contrasting the 
legal form with the social contents. It is from this view that there arises 
that legal isolationism, that abstractness and breaking away from the social 
realities as contrasted with legal entities (entia iuridica ), and a whole 
world of fictions and blueprints of legal constructions. It is a world of 
hierarchically-constructed legal norms having their origin in the primitive 
norm, a world in which the State is identified with the Law. The State 
is the personification of the entire legal system. It is a conception of the 
sovereignty of the legal norm and of its autonomy, its independence of 
the experimental world. 

The parallel investigation of State and Law presupposes that the inves¬ 
tigator is not limiting himself merely to positive law, but confronting 
written law with its practical application. What matters is the know¬ 
ledge not only of the set of constitutional norms, but also of the working 
mechanism of the constitution. This is in full agreement with the dia¬ 
lectical principle of the unity of theory and practices. 

Lassalle’s theory, proclaiming that “Verfassungsfragen sind Macht- 
fragen’* (constitutional problems are problems of power) is strongly 
grounded in the Marxist doctrine of State and Law, and has, of course, 
an immediate influence upon the definition of the object of investigation. 
The theory, therefore, grows out of the analysis of the rich factual 
material and is its summing-up. But, vice versa, theory influences prac¬ 
tice and shapes it, and it is in this that the action of the Marxist doctrine 
of State upon the course of history consists. Let us illustrate this by an 
example. 

The practical experiences of the Paris Communes have been generalized 
and worked out theoretically by Marx and Lenin who have given a clearly 
outlined doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This theory, in 
its turn, having taken possession of the masses of the Russian proletariat, 
has exerted an immediate influence upon the practice of the Socialist 
revolution. 

Thus we see that the establishment of a close connection between theory 
and practice, and the definition of the method and object of investigation, 
can serve not only the purpose of the extension of knowledge, but can 
also be a guide to action. 


University o/ Warsaw. 



Political Science in Belgium 

by Frantz van Kalken and Jules Lespes 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The disciplines classed under the general heading “political science” have Definition of 
an extensive field of investigation. Political Science 

According to the Belgian conception, this title includes the political 
sciences insofar as they apply to the internal organization of states and the 
relations between them. It is understood to have sociological bases and 
to be related to the other large branches of the social sciences, particularly 
political economy. 

In the proper sense of the word the heading “political sciences” 
includes: public law, administrative law, comparative administrative law, 
international public law, administrative organization, parliamentary and 
legislative history, contemporary diplomatic history, present-day problems 
of international politics, natural law and general theories of the state. 


The methods of analyzing public phenomena which are generally Methods 
recognized in Belgian universities (Brussels, Louvain, Lifcge, Gand) and 
research centres are the great traditional sociological, historical, and 
juridical methods. Of course, statistics are used as an indispensable tool 
in the application of these methods. The jurists of our country have a 
predilection for practical and realistic projects, and they are not interested 
in trying out procedures which are somewhat spectacularly introduced into 
the social sciences from time to time. 

For this reason survey methods like those widely used in certain 
countries—the United States, for example—have hardly been put into 
practice at all in Belgium. Their illusory character is distrusted. They 
are occasionally used, hut for very limited ends, e.g. the study of the 
budgets of families belonging to a certain social group; for they are 
credited with but slight practical value. Informed opinion also distrusts 
methods derived from applied psychology, or what is called collective 
psychology. In any case, there exist no serious works or important 
publications based on these types of investigation. However, it should 
be noted that the members of the Solvay Institute of Sociology have 
conducted inquiries on the most varied aspects of Belgian life after the 
two world wars. This series of individual works on a social theme has 
given rise to numerous and very conscientious publications. We quote 
among them the lively Sociitt beige sous Voccupation allemande (1940 - 
19U), from Prof. G. Jacquemyns (3 vol. Brussels, 1960). 


II. THE DIFFERENT FIELDS OF STUDY 

This study has been undertaken principally by the historians. However, Political Theory 

jurists and sociologists have also devoted themselves to it. An important 

part of university teaching is given over to it, under various titles, in the 

faculties or schools of the social, political and economic sciences in our 

universities. (Parliamentary History of Belgium—Public Law—General 
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Theory of the State—Principles of Colonization and of Colonial Politics— 
Comparative Colonial Politics—Basic Study of Questions of Political Science 
—Demography—Social Economy). 

Political ideologies have been the subject of profound consideration by 
politicians, sociologists and jurists. Let us quote in particular : Les 
R6flexions morales et politiques, by Emile Banning, 1 which presents an 
extremely interesting critique of parliamentary institutions; the works of 
Emile Vandkrvelde and particularly his book Le socialisme contre I’Etat; 
and, above all, two basic books, one by a jurist-philosopher of law, Jean 
Darin, Doctrine gdnArale de VEtat , 2 elements of political philosophy which 
reflect Catholic political philosophy in its most advanced stage; and the 
other by the leader of the pluralist sociological school, Eugene Dupr£el 
who, in his treatise on Sociologie gtndrale, gives a penetrating view of 
the state and its relations with other social groups. * Catholic political 
thought is extremely well presented, too, in the Legons de Droit naturel, 
by Canon Jacques Leclkrcq. 1 2 3 4 


Political This study is pursued at the universities and certain institutions (Royal 
Institutions Academy of Belgium—Institutes and Centres of Research and Information). 

Among the latter, we note the Solvay Institute of Sociology and the 
Belgian Institute of Administrative Sciences, a particularly active branch 
of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, which publishes 
the main results of its studies. In recent years the most remarkable effort 
of the Institute has been the drafting of a proposed General Statute on 
“Para-state” Public Services; the importance and development of these 
services is one of the most characteristic traits of the contemporary state. 

The Belgian Institute of Administration Sciences has also directed its 
work toward problems of immediate importance in the field of institutions 
and of administration, like that of the rAle of the Prime Minister and his 
services, the Cabinet of Ministers, the status of state officials, and the 
co-ordination of administrative activity. 

Let us note, also, the Institute of Public Finance, and the Political 
Economy Society. 

The Union of Towns and Communes in Belgium undertakes to study 
municipal administration, to improve its functioning, and, by learning 
from the experience of other countries, to enable our local government to 
take advantage of improvements resulting from contemporary technology. 
This Union is affiliated with the International Union of Local Authorities, 
which has had its headquarters in Brussels for many years. 

The interest aroused in Belgium by the necessary modernization of 
institutions and services was manifested, even before the war, by the 
establishment of two organizations with which the outstanding specialists 
in politics and administration collaborated. They are the Study Centre for 
State Reform (the C6r6) and the Commissariat for Administrative Reform. 

The latter has principally to its credit the Statute on state officials, 
which co-ordinates and strengthens the rules of the “civil service”, and the 
establishment of agencies for administrative and financial co-ordination, the 
General Administration and Finance Inspection services. Its work has been 
prolonged by the efforts of those who have attempted to introduce a modern 
and comprehensive concept of the budget into our administrative life. 


1. Brussels, 1899. 

2. Brussels and Paris, 1939. 

3. Paris. 1948 (Works of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in the University 
of Brussels). 

4. Namur and Louvain, Society of Moral, Social and Juridical Studies, 3rd edition, 
1948. 
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The Study Centre for State Reform has brought together, in various 
commissions, outstanding experts. They have studied the operation of the 
broad powers and broad services of the state and have reported on reforms 
to be undertaken. They have investigated the executive power, the 
legislative power, the unitary and eventually federal structure of the 
state, the judicial power, subordinate powers, provinces and communes, 
electoral questions, the press, the organization of professions, public relief 
and social welfare laws. These reports are contained in two volumes 
published in 1937 and 1938. 5 

The teaching of the administrative sciences in recent years has undergone 
a development corresponding to the interest aroused in the growing idle 
of the state. 

This is manifested by the extension of university programmes on this 
subject: basic administrative law, evolution of Belgian administrative 
organization, general principles of organization applied to administration, 
comparative study of administrative institutions. 

The effort is made, through measures taken in organizing the curriculum, 
to prepare university graduates for administrative careers. 

Further, government authorities, notably in the provinces, have 
established a number of technical schools for the purpose of training their 
officials. 

There has been a great deal of economic interventionism as a result of the 
exigencies of the war and the post-war period. However, the justification 
for these measures tends to be constantly reaffirmed and to give rise 
to such institutions as the business councils and the professional councils— 
agencies for various branches of the economy. 

The abundance of rules (often of very short duration) altered and 
adapted to meet rapidly changing circumstances, and the polemics provoked 
by interventionism have made it, one might say, solely a subject for news 
reports in the newspapers and periodicals, but not yet a subject for 
considered, objective and synthetic publications. 6 Interventionism remains 
a subject of political conflict. It cannot be said that it is a systematic 
ideal of the government or of the parties which form the government. 
The Socialist Party and the Christian Social Party, associated in the 
exercise of power, have too difficult a political existence and are faced by 
too irritating a group of immediate problems to be able to form more than 
an empirical policy. 

This study is particularly undertaken in connection with works dealing 
with the improvement of our institutions. There arc some good specialists 
and good works on comparative public law. 7 This discipline is the subject 
of systematic instruction in the universities. It is essential to the research 
of the Belgian Institute of Administrative Sciences and the Union of Towns 
and Communes. 


We have stated above that in Belgium political ideologies have been 
the subject of studies of great value. However, they occupy a rather minor 
position in the whole of the intense political life which has been the rule 
in Belgium since the beginning of the 19th century. It can be stated 
that few small countries have been tempted, to the same degree that we 
have, to regard everything from a political point of view. But why did 
our fathers, seek to create new political criteria and new political 


6. Published in Brussels by the Centre itself. 

6. Nevertheless, we note the interesting point of view of Mr. Henri Jaws in 
his recent book, VAntialcibiade (Brussels, 1946). 

7. Notably, J. Van Ticbelsn, Lt Prisident de la Ripublique et le ProbUme de 
VEtat (Paris and Lifege, 1939). 


Economic 

interventionism 


Comparative study 
of governments 


Evolution of 
Political Parties 
and Public Opinion 
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techniques when circumstances had presented them with many doctrines 
among which they had only to choose ? The centralizing, lay view 
principally concerned with the state, professed by our great enlightened 
despots (Joseph II, Napoleon I, and William I of the Netherlands), encour¬ 
aged the formation of a liberal conservative party composed of prominent 
doctrinaire bourgeois. On the other hand, the ideas of the English 
essayists and the Dutch jurists of the 17th century, as well as the American 
political declarations of the 18th century and the achievements of the 
Encyclopedia, inflamed the zeal of liberal youth in 1825-1828 for Human 
Rights and ministerial responsibility. There was the parallel development 
of the liberal Catholic movement of Lamennais from which was to emerge, 
in 1828, Catholic-liberal Unionism. In the economic field, it was going 
to be the practice to borrow wholesale the Manchester theories of the 
English. 

When, in the second half of the 19th century, liberalism became 
democratic, rationalist and anti-clerical, it was from French free-thinking 
radicalism that it borrowed its theories and tactics. For its part, the 
conservative Catholic party, based on the rural class and the petty 
bourgeoisie, followed in its general fluctuations the oscillations of French 
Catholicism and of the Rhenish-Bavarian Catholic Centre. It often 
wavered between Ultramontanism and a certain regional Frondism. 
Liberal-progressive in principle, it entered with a certain relief into the 
field of social legislation, tempered by the principle of subsidized liberty, 
at the call of the Papal encyclical, Rerum Novarum , of Lfo XIII. 

The Christian-Social Party, the contemporary non-clerical and interven¬ 
tionist embodiment of the old Catholic party, differs only very slightly 
from the Christian-Social parties which were organized everywhere in 
Europe after the first world war. 

The Belgian Workers Party, born in 1885, was inspired by the moderate 
collectivism and pacific methods of jAunfcs and Bebel. Its struggles for 
universal suffrage as well as for four constructive achievements (people’s 
organizations, trade unions, mutual benefit societies and co-operatives) 
reflect the innate Belgian passion for peaceful and orderly methods, but 
differ hardly at all from the social democratic tendencies in the neighbouring 
countries. 

As for Belgian Communism, like other parties but to an even greater 
degree it has discovered its ideologies abroad. 

All things considered, the originality of Belgian political life has 
consisted and still consists above all in the cheerful, clear-sighted and 
practical vigour with which our politicians of the Left and the Right have 
determined temporary programme and strengthened propaganda organiza¬ 
tions. If our space were not strictly limited, it would be a pleasure to recall 
here some substantial pages of constructive politics, like the liberal doctrin¬ 
aire programme of 1847 or the modernized programme of 1900 (electoral 
reform, personal service, compulsory education). It would also be 
interesting to show with what an understanding of the possibilities of the 
moment the Catholic Party was able to abandon its narrow conservatism of 
1869-1870 (conserve, improve, restrain) to arrive at, first, the formation of 
a Young Right which favoured universal suffrage and compulsory education 
at the beginning of the 20th century, and then the “Catholic Union” of 
1921 uniting, on a basis of professional interest, its bourgeois, worker and 
peasant groups. 

The question of Perhaps on one point—the question of languages—the evolution of our 
languages public opinion has been conditioned by specifically national factors. Since 
1918 Flemish nationalism has been able to achieve cultural independence 
within the Belgian nation without falling into federalism or separatism. 
This has particularly affected the Catholic political movement and, in 1936, 
it took the form of a bloc made up of the Flemish Popular Catholic Party 
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and the Catholic Social Party of French extraction. In our time Flemish 
nationalism seems to be appeased, but Walloon minority elements in their 
turn are stirring up unrest. 

In one way or another, all the parties have, with greater or less 
enthusiasm, replaced the official bilingualism of 1898 with the unilingalism 
of 1932, a system under which the freedom of the father of a family hardly 
counts any more, and one which the bilingual Brussels population has 
happily escaped. 

As in all countries, the power of democracy, based on pure and simple 
universal suffrage and on proportional representation, at present takes the 
form of a more or less agreeable alliance between the Belgian Socialist Party 
(P.S.B.) and the Christian Social Party (P.S.C.). 


This subject is studied in connection with international public law and International 
with contemporary international politics. An organization of U.N. propa- Relations 
ganda associations exists in Belgium. Very recently an attempt has been 
made to interest in the ideas of the U.N. non-governmental bodies which are 
important because of their social role or the number of their members. 

A year ago an “Institute of International Relations” was created under 
the patronage of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to which prominent figures 
in world politics belong, and which proposes to devote itself to intensive 
studies of international relations and problems as well as to the collection 
of an adequate literature on the subject. 

The foundations for scholarships and fellowships encourage intellectual 
relations with other countries. Cultural ties associate us with other lands. 

Particularly important are the exchange relationships with France, England, 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia and, above all, the United States, where a 
great number of Belgian students have had opportunities to study since 
1919 as a result of the work of the Belgian Education Foundation, Inc. A 
new American Government foundation has just finished its work. 


III. SOURCES OF DOCUMENTATION 

In their general outlines, what are the chief sources of documentation 
which give a picture of the colourful evolution of our contemporary political 
life ? 


First of all, let us mention the daily political press. Every dominant Political Press 
opinion is represented by at least one newspaper, well edited and printed. 

The press of the large provincial cities is of the same high quality as thdt 
of the capital. Before the first world war we had several dailies of European 
reputation, notably the Indtpcndancc Beige (Liberal). 

The Liberal Parly and the Catholic Party combine, in several periodical 
publications, the opinions of their leading thinkers. We note, on the one 
hand, the Revue de Belgique and the Flambeau and, on the other, the 
Revue Gintrale and the Revue catholique des Idies et des Faits. Very good 
general commentaries also appear in the Rapports annuels du Conseil gtniral 
du Parti Ouvrier beige. It would be unjust not to mention, necessarily 
“official” though it is, the Exposts pdriodiques de la situation du Royaume. 


The historiography on this subject is at once rich and scattered. As we Political History 
have said above, the Belgians have disinclined to deal with the political 
problems which are important to them in anything but a direct and 
practical way. Of course, a great deal of useful information is to be found 
In those sections of general history works which deal with the contemporary 
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period. One thinks, here, of the monumental work by Henri Pirenmj. 
Even more relevant are those works—still rare—which are concerned 
exclusively with the history of our own day. ■ 

The same observation holds good for the very serious and substantial 
biographies which Count Louis de Lichtervelde has written on Leopold I er 
et la formation de la Belgique contemporaine (Brussels, 1929) and on 
Leopold II (Brussels, 1926). 

A number of valuable works have been devoted to the detailed history of 
each of our three parties and the evolution of their ethics. Certain of them 
have more than an apologistic value. We note, on the Catholic side, the 
very honest work by Auguste M&lot and that, not without merit, of the 
Rev. Mother G. Guyot de Misiiakgen. * On the Socialist side, the works of 
Louis Bertrand: Ilistoire de la democratic et du socialisme en Belgique 
depuis 18S0 (Brussels, 1907), and Emile Vandervelde: Le Parti ouvrier beige 
de 1885 A 1925 (Brussels, 1925) are very well written popularizations, but 
didactic in character. The evolution of Christian Democracy has been dealt 
with notably by the Rev. P. Vermeersch, M. Arthur Verhaegen and 
A. Misson. 10 

Interest in biographies developed very considerably in Belgium in the 
19th century. It compensates for the almost complete absence of memoirs 
and correspondence. 11 The Liberals preferred to describe the lives of their 
gieat men, rather than the history of their party. From the Charles Bogier 
of Ernest Discailles (Brussels, 1895), to the Frdre-Orban of Paul Hymans 
(Brussels, 1910)), and the Paul Hymans of Robert Fenaux (Brussels, 1945), a 
whole series of personalities have been presented in this way. 

Some Belgian historians have chosen to present political problems in 
terms of their conditioning by economic and social factors. A typical 
example is the Ilistoire de la crise dconomique des Flandres de 18£5 A 1850, 
by Guillaume Jacquemyns. 

One of the authors of this report has chosen to study the clashes of our 
parties in moments of crisis. 13 So far, in Belgian political writing, the 
history of our parties as such lias been outlined by only one of us, who 
was led to consider these questions while giving a course on parliamentary 
and legislative history. He hopes that his synthetic works, although lacking 
the objectivity allowed by greater passage of time, will lead the Belgian 
historical world to a profound examination of these exciting questions. 18 

We see hardly any works which consider the conflicts of political 
ideologies apart, from the personal actions of certain men and certain groups. 


8. Wo note the Histoire de la Belgique contemporaine de 1830 A 1914 , 3 volumes, 
of Catholic inspiration, published under the direction of Canon dk IIarvrng (Brus¬ 
sels, 1928). 

9. A. Mislot, Le Parti catholique en Belgique (collection of studies of Catholic 
political doctrine), Louvain, 1934; Rev. Mother Guyot de Mishaegen, Le Parti catho¬ 
lique beige de 1830 & 1884 (Brussels, 1946). 

10. Rev. P. Vermeerscd, Manuel social (Louvain, 1900); A. Verhaegen, Vingt- 
cinq Annies d* action sociale (Brussels, 1911); A. Misson, Le Mouvement syndical , 
son Ilistoire en Belgique de 1830 & 1914 (Brussels, 1921). 

11. However, we note the numerous volumes of M&moires of Count Charles Woeste 
( Vingt Ans de polimique, 1865-1885; A travers dix annies, 1885-1894; etc.) which 
reveal the rather mediocre hidden side of political life, and the Cinquante Annies 
de la vie parlementaire, 1884-1934 by A. Melot (Louvain, 1935). In the field of 
correspondence, we note Leopold II et Beernaert , taken from their unpublished 
correspondence from 1884 to 1894, 2 vol., published in 1920. 

12. Frans van Kalken, Commotions populaires en Belgique ( 1834-1902 ), Brussels, 
1936. 

13. Frans van Kalken, La Belgique contemporaine de 1780 A 1949 . Histoire 
d*une Evolution politique (Paris, Colin, 1950; 2nd ed.). By the same author, 
Bntre deux guerres. Esquisse de la vie politique en Belgique de 1918 A 1940 , 
2nd edition 19^44 (Actualitis sociales of the Solvay Inst, of Sociology). 
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In 1936, M. E. Melot studied very expertly the Evolution du regime parle - 
mentaire. M. Cyrille van Overbergh has written sharp criticisms of 
Marxism. 14 A little more than twenty years ago, M. Henri de Man revealed 
the profound crises which the Workers’ Party were facing, in a famous 
work : Au deld, du marxisme. Works devoted to Flemish nationalism raise 
so many considerations in all fields that it is hardly possible to place them 
in the strict framework of political thought. 18 Monarchism, a clamorous 
phenomenon and a much more intricate one than appeared at first sight, 
has not yet found its historian. It is to be expected that our economic and 
social evolution, the problems of nationalization, of state control and of 
structural reforms, will give rise to a substantial literature. 

University of Brussels. 


14. Cyrille van Overbergh, Karl Marx , sa vie et son oeuvre. Bilan du marxisme 
(Brussels, 1948). (Collection of Marxist Studies I). 

15. Let us at least mention the very interesting essay on the question as a 
whole by M. M. P. Herrbmans, La Question flamande (Brussels, 1948). 



Political Science in China during 
the Last Thirty Years 

By Professor Yang Yu-ch’ing 


INTRODUCTORY 

There has hitherto been only politics, but no political science in China, 
just as there has been only philosophy but no science in Chinese literature. 
To study Chinese political science is consequently a difficult matter. 

It was only after the introduction of Western civilization into China that 
the study of politics first became a science there. However, owing to certain 
unfortunate circumstances, Chinese science is still behind Western science. 
This is even more the case in the social sciences, and especially in political 
science. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the reasons behind the fact that 
the science of politics has not made enough progress in China during the 
past thirty years arc the following: 

1. In recent years, the progress made by the social sciences has everywhere 
been less than that made by the natural sciences, and this is especially true 
in regard to China. In China, the people have been too much under the 
influence of the saying that “Chinese learning should form the core of a 
structure with Western learning as its auxiliary” 1 2 and were led to think 
that only in material things was China unable to surpass the West, and 
that in things spiritual and immaterial China has had enough herself. 
Therefore, although the natural sciences have made some progress in China, 
the social sciences have been advanced but very little. 

2. The Chinese have been used to thinking that the writing of a book 
is an affair of great significance. Some four hundred years ago, a 
philosopher of the Ming Dynasty said: “When I have time to spare, I would 
rather go amongst the green hills and dales than to sit down to write 
books”. a In the century before the birth of Christ the historian Szu-ma 
Chien said: “I would rather conceal my books amongst the lofty hills in 
order to wait for a reader who could be benefited from them.” * 

3. Learning and philosophy can make progress only during an age of 
tranquillity and peace. During the past thirty years, China has continuously 
suffered from civil wars and foreign invasion. It has been fortunate that 
China not only retained what scientific knowledge she already had, but has 
even made at least a minimum of progress. 

4. Learning can progress only when there is freedom of thought, and 
when the government in power will do what it can to further its growth. 
Learning should be given a position above politics. The recent years have 
witnessed unprecedented social chaos in China, and learning has been very 
much degraded. The science of politics has therefore made very little 
progress. 


1. Chang Chih-tung, Viceroy of Kwantung and Kwangsi. 

2. Tai Tung-yuan, a Ming philosopher. 

8. Szc-ma Chien in Shih*chi. 
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I. CONTENTS 

Under this heading, the present writer must first mention the name of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
Mr. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. Mr. Liang was more a politician than a scholar. 

He was the leader of the Reform Movement which aimed at a constitutional 
monarchy for China. His achievements as a scholar were, however, greater 
than his achievements in the field of politics. 

Mr. Liang has made a comparative study of ancient Chinese political 
thought, and has come to the following conclusions as to the character of 
the old Chinese policy: 4 5 

1. The State and the people exist merely for the prince, who is there¬ 
fore the chief element in a state; 

2. The state and the people are separate entities. The state is a “dead” 
object, and can he put under the ownership of a single person. It can be 
obtained by force or by rights of priority... therefore, the prosperity or the 
bankruptcy of the state; 

3. Those who govern form a separate class; but on this, no rigid lines 
are drawn. Anybody can become one who governs, and anybody can 
become one of the governed. But one cannot be both at the same time; 

4. Emperors and kings have no right to substitute for God. But they 
receive their mandate from God, and are responsible to Him; 

6. Politics is an auxiliary of religion; 

6. Public education does not exist; 

7. Legislative power is in the hands of a single person (the prince), and 
legislation is based on precedents and the wise sayings of olden times; 

8. No distinction is made between public and private law. The state 
puts obligations on its citizens, but it gives them no civil rights. 

9. The prince is the only person above the law. All his subjects are 
equal before the law; 

10. Outwardly the country appears to be a united whole, but in fact 
there are countless smaller organizations existing within it. These smaller 
organizations themselves are united either on a regional basis, or on the 
basis of blood, or on the basis of a similar vocation. The central authority 
can neither be said to bo weak nor be said to be strong. 

11. The central authority extends over a vast territorial domain, and 
there does not exist a special hereditary nobility. Owing to the weakness 
of the governing power, the people in some cases enjoy a large measure 
of liberty and, in other cases, suffer immense restrictions. 

Mr. Liang points out the following factors as the causes of troubles in 
Chinese history : 8 

1. Usurpation of power by the nobility; 

2. Usurpation of power by the empress; 

3. Struggle for the imperial throne between the sons born of the empress 
consort and the sons of imperial concubines; 

4. The appearance of pretenders upon the extinction of the imperial line; 

5. Usurpation of the imperial throne by a prince of the imperial bouse; 

6. Usurpation of the imperial throne by a powerful minister; 

7. Disobedience of orders by military officials; 

8. Usurpation of power by the emperor’s “outer” relatives (relatives on 
the side of the emperor’s wife or the emperor's mother); 

9. Exploitation of the people by wicked officials; 

10. Usurpation of power by palace eunuchs. 

Mr. Liang finally comes to the conclusion that political despotism has been 


4. Complete works of Liang Ch'Uch'ao, Vol. 10, pp. 19-20. 

5. Liang Ch'i-ch’ao, Vol. 10, pp. 37-38. 
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the source of all the political chaos encountered in Chinese history during 
the past several thousand years. 


Chen Tu-hsiu Mr. Chen Tu-hsiu should next be mentioned. Like Mr. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
Mr. Chen did not have great personal success in politics, and is known 
more as a political philosopher than as a politician. He was Dean of the 
College of Letters of Peking University and Editor of the Chinese Youth 
Magazine , and was at one time the leader of the Communist Party in China. 
He is a man of great intellectual gifts, and what he said in his writings 
some years ago is still of practical use to us today. In his treatise on 
Political Issues in China to-day , • he has suggested (1) that political power 
based on brute force should be denounced, (2) that the thought of political 
domination over the whole country by a single party should be abandoned, 
and (3) that there should be a firm policy of rebuilding the country. 
He is of the opinion that in politics, learning and ethics, as well as in 
literature, Western methods are different from the old methods of China, 
and that there cannot be any compromise between the two. He has there¬ 
fore suggested that “if we are really determined to reconstruct the country, 
we should adopt the new methods of the West in every field, and should 
not avoid the issue by constantly referring to the essence of our national 
policy or to our peculiar circumstances”. 

Mr. Ciien's conception of the state is influenced by his adherence to the 
Marxist philosophy. He says 6 7 that the state exists merely to allow a 
privileged class to exploit, the other classes; but he is of the opinion that the 
state itself need not be entirely abolished for its original nature can be 
changed. He adds: “I recognize that the most imperative need for society 
at the present moment is to establish by means of revolution a state of 
the labouring classes (that is, the producing class), and to establish laws 
and government preventing any form of exploitation to be carried out 
either internally or externally.” 

Chang Tze-chao Still another to be mentioned is Mr. Chang Tze-chao, a lawyer well-versed in 
the old Chinese literature as well as in the democratic political principles 
of Europe and America. He says 8 9 that the very essence of a modern 
democratic government is the existence of an opposition. Without an 
opposition, a government would become tyrannical. He points out that th»3 
“beasts” would not tolerate anything that is different from them. If a 
human being will not tolerate others, it is on account of his beastly nature. 
He attributes all the evils in Chinese history during the past several thousand 
years to lack of political toleration. Mr. Chang emphasizes the importance 
of the rule of law. • 


Sun Yat-sen The fourth is Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the leader of the Chinese Revolution. His 
main work, The Three Principles of the People, contains original political 
thought. We must not forget his capacity as a scholar merely because he 
has won success in practical politics. 

His interpretation of liberty and equality differs from the interpretation 
of the West. According to him, what the Chinese should endeavour to get 
is not individual liberty, but collective liberty. He says: 10 “If foreigners say 


6. Complete works of Chen Tu-hsiu, Vol. 1, pp. 222-224. 

7. Chen Tu-hsiu, Vol. 3. p. 556 

8. Chano Tze-chao, Essays in Cha-jen Magazine , Vol. 1, p. 1. 

9. Chang Tze-chao, Vol. 1, pp. 9-10. 

10. Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu, I, translated into English by Frank W. Price, 
published 1942 by Calcutta Office of the Chinese Ministry of Information, 
pp. 130-131. 
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that we are a sheet of loose sand, we will acknowledge the truth... Why 
has China become a sheet of loose sand ? Simply because of excessive indi¬ 
vidual liberty. Therefore the aims of the Chinese Revolution are different 
from the aims in foreign revolutions, and the methods we use must also 
be different. Why, indeed, is China having a revolution ? To put the 
answer directly, the aims of our revolution are just opposite to the aims 
of the revolutions of Europe. Europeans rebelled and fought for liberty 
because they had had too little liberty. But we, because we have had too 
much liberty without any unity and resisting power, because we have 
become a sheet of loose sand... “He, therefore, suggest 11 that “if our 
being like loose sand is not a good thing, we ought to add cement and 
water as quickly as possible, consolidate into rock, and become a firm 
body.” 

In regard to equality, Dr. Sun says that while on the one hand, the; 
division of society into artificial classes (emperors or kings, princes, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, and common people) is wrong, it is, on 
the other hand, incompatible with justice if we put the sage, the superior 
man, the genius, the wise man, the average man, the mediocre man, the 
dullard, and the inferior man on an equal footing, for this can only be a 
false equality. He says 12 : — “Equal position in human society is some¬ 
thing to start with; each man builds up his career upon this start 
according to his natural endowments of intelligence and ability. As each 
man has different gifts of intelligence and ability, so the resultant careers 
will be different, and since each man works differently, they certainly 
cannot work on an equal basis. This brings us to the only true principle 
of equality. If we pay no attention to each man's intellectual endowments 
and capacities and push down those who rise to a high position in order 
to make all equal, the world will not progress and mankind will retrogress. 
When we speak of democracy and equality but yet want the world to 
advance, we are talking about political equality. For equality is an artificial 
not a natural thing, and the only equality which we can create is equality 
in political status.” 

He again says 13 that “the people of the world might be divided, according 
to their natural endowments, into three groups: those who know and 
perceive beforehand, those who do not know and perceive afterward, and 
those who do not know and perceive—the discoverers, the promoters, and the 
practical men. If these three groups could make use of each other and 
heartily co-operate, human civilization would advance “a thousand miles a 
day...” Those with greater intelligence and ability should serve thousands 
and ten thousands to the limit of their power and make thousands and ten 
thousands happy. Those with less intelligence and ability should serve 
tens and hundreds to the limit of their power and make tens and hundreds 
happy. The saying “The skillful the slaves of the stupid” expresses just 
this principle. Those who have neither intelligence nor ability should still, 
to the limit of their individual power, each serve one another and make 
one another happy. In this way, although men now may vary in natural 
intelligence and ability, they will, as moral ideals and the spirit of service 
prevail, certainly become more and more equal. This is the essence of 
equality 1 

Dr. Sun advocates that a distinction should be made between sovereignty 
and ability. The people are to possess sovereignty; and the government 
ability. He says 14 : — “The foundation of the government of a nation must 


11. Sun Yat-sen, p. 127. 

12. Sun Yat-sen, p. 123. 

13. Sun Yat-sen, pp. 152-153. 

14. Sun Yat-sen, p. 198. 
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be built upon the rights of the people, but the administration of government 
must be intrusted to experts. We must not look on these experts as on 
stately and grand presidents and ministers, but simply as we look on our 
chauffeurs, as guards at the gate, as cooks, physicians, carpenters, or 
tailors. It does not matter what sort of workmen the people consider them 
to be. As long as they have this general attitude towards them, the state 
can be governed and the nation can go forward.” 

Dr. Sun makes a distinction between political power and administrative 
power. The four controlling powers of the people—suffrage recall, initiative, 
and referendum—are the political power. The three divisions of power in 
Western political philosophy—administrative, legislative, and judicial powers 
—added to the two other divisions of powers inherited from the ancient 
Chinese polity—examination and supervisory powers—have today become 
what is known to us as Dr. Sun’s “Quintuple” Constitutional theory. 


Chang Chih-pen Mr. Chang Chih-pen, a close follower of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, has been known by 
the present writer since the days when he attended his university lectures. 
Mr. Chang is an authority on Chinese constitutional law, and has written 
several books on the subject. He maintains that Dr Sun Yat-sen ’s Quintuple 
Constitutional theory is “original” in its nature, and is not just the result 
of combining the three divisions of power of the West with the two divisions 
of power of ancient China. 

In 1933 when Mr. Chang was Vice-Chairman of the Constitutional Drafting 
Committee, he proposed that military men should be prevented from being 
executive officials at the same time, and should never be allowed to talk 
about politics. However, his intentions seem to have been misunderstood, 
and the constitutional draft finally adopted by the Legislative Yuan was at 
great variance with the one at first proposed by Mr. Chang. 

Mr. Chang is of the opinion that lasting peace can only be achieved through 
a re-orientation in our political education. It is interesting to note that 
during the visit of several high League of Nations officials to China in 1926, 
Mr. Chang (then Governor of Hupeh) reminded them that not enough 
attention had been given to internationalism while too much attention had 
been paid to the question of national sovereignty. Mr. Chang also main¬ 
tained that there could be no peace until the strong would cease to oppress 
the weak, the majority would cease to oppress the minority, and the rich 
would cease to oppress the poor. 

Carson Chang Mr. Carson Chang, a leader of the Democratic Socialist Party in China, is a 
political philosopher as well as practical politician. He is of the opinion 
that in order to have reforms effectually carried out in China, the Chinese 
must first change their general attitude towards life. 

Mr. Chang believes 18 that the main weakness of the Chinese educational 
system consists in the following points: (1) textbooks form the only 
medium of instruction; (2) too much stress is given to standard explana¬ 
tions in textbooks; (3) there is a lack of logical development; (4) students 
are taught to study merely for study’s sake. 

Mr. Chang’s conclusion is that there must be independence of thought 
before we can have true learning, and that there must be true learning 
before political and economic reforms can be carried out. 


Chang Tvng-sun A man whose books should also be read is Mr. Chang Tung-sun. He is a 
philosopher who later turned political scientist. Three of his works on 
political science were recently published, namely, Knowledge and Culture , 


15. Chang, Carson, Li-kixo-chih‘tao, p. 290. 
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Thought and Society , and Rationalism and Democracy. The last-mentioned 
work is indisputably a contribution to political science. In Mr. Chang's own 
words, the function of the book is to present a democratic view of life and 
society, thait is to say, the book is an analysis of the institution of the 
democratic state from the social, historical, philosophical, and ethical point 
of view. 

Mr. Chang maintains the view ie that the democratic state as an institution 
represents a form of civilization, not just certain principles or ideals. He 
argues 17 that if democratic institutions are to be successfully established 
in China, it is necessary that there be a group of people who are prepared 
to devote themselves unconditionally to the task. 

He divides the people of China into three classes: (1) scholars and 
farmers; (2) officials and business men; (3) military men and bandits. He 
suggests that a line must be drawn between the army and army men, 
so that private soldiers will refuse to follow their military leader to fight 
for his personal aggrandizement. He also advocates the complete abolition 
of the system of absentee landlords. Finally, he says that the intellectual 
classes and the farmers should unite in an effort to establish democracy in 
China. 

He suggests 11 that the ideas of nationalism and absolute sovereignty be 
abandoned, and that henceforth China should so recondition herself as to 
become a State best suited to have a place in the community of nations. 

There are of course books on political science other than those written 
by the authors mentioned above. But many of these books contain merely 
the views of the political writers of the West. Some colleges and univer¬ 
sities use only books imported from Europe and America. However, 
especially in the past two decades, a number of these political works and 
high-level textbooks have come under the influence of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Quintuple-power constitutional theory. 19 

II. METHODS 

Scientific method is indisputably a contribution of the Western peoples to 
civilization. It has not yet won a firm position in China. In the opinion 
of the present writer, there arc the following difficulties : 

1. Western languages are too different from the Chinese languages for a 
Chinese to have a thorough knowledge of them. 

2. Language is only a tool and not knowledge itself. Not many people 
who have mastered the Western languages are prepared to devote themselves 
to study and research. 

3. Some Chinese scholars who have mastered the Western languages 
have no adequate knowledge of Chinese learning. 

Of course, the writers of contemporary China cannot be said to be 
devoted of method; and each of the writers mentioned above can be said 
to represent a school or a method in the Western sense of the word. 

Mr. Liang Chi-chao is a representative of this school. History being a branch 
of learning which is comparatively well-developed in China, Mr. Liang has 

16. Chang Tung-sun, Rationalism and Democracy , p. 145. 

17. Id. p. 186. 

18. Id. p. 184. 

19. The following is a list of some of the high-level textbooks published in China 
during the three decades under review: 1. Li Chien-lung, Treatise on Political 
Science ; 2. Kao I-hsien, Essentials of Political science; 3. Chang Wei-chih, General 
Treatise on Political Science ; 4. Sah Meng-wu, New Treatise on Political Science ; 
6. Yang Yu-ching, Modern Political Science; 6. Wang Shih-chih and Cbibn Tuan- 
sen, Comparative Constitutional Law; 7. Yaung Chen-hsien, Principles of Diplomacy . 
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devoted a great deal of time to studying Chinese history. He has therefore 
always used historical insights to support his political arguments. There 
is, indeed, a close relationship between history and politics, for history 
is to a great extent past politics. 

Sociological Mr. Carson Chang exemplifies this school. He has made a comparative study 
method of the different countries. He is an admirer of the British—and the 
American—type of democracy, but he wants not only political but also 
economic democracy. He has been disappointed by the political back¬ 
wardness of China, and has therefore paid especial attention to the question 
of reforming society in this country. He has come to the conclusion that 
there must be drastic reforms in the practical life of the people. 

Juridical method Mr. Chang Tze-chao uses this method. He has subjected democratic constitu¬ 
tions to a systematic analysis. He admires the British people for their 
respect for law and order, and wants the Chinese people to be as law- 
abiding as the British people. When he speaks on politics, he refers to legal 
institutions. He says that the State is a legal institution and that in politics 
we must emphasize not only its spirit but also its actual pattern. His 
theories are therefore quite in contrast with the conventional Chinese 
theories. It is a pity however, that Mr. Chang has given up his research 
during the past few years. 

Economic method Mr. Chen Tu-hsiu is a representative of this school. Mr. Chen was originally 
neither a political scientist, nor an economist, but he came strongly under 
the influence of Marxism. Later on his thought underwent a pertain 
change, but he never ceased to adhere to the belief that economics is the 
determining factor in politics. 

Some political thinkers consider Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Principle of People's 
Livelihood a form of socialism, and others think it is a form of capitalism. 
Mr. Chen belongs to the latter category. 

Philosophical Mr. Chang Tung-sun is typical of this school. He is definitely a philosopher, 
, method although he has devoted himself to political science. Therefore, he says: 

“If China wants to adopt a democratic government, she must adopt a 
democratic civilization.” According to Mr. Chang, the basic question is what 
form of civilization the country possesses. The democratic form of govern¬ 
ment represents a certain type of civilization and culture. 

Mr. Chang believes that the scholarly class in modern China, like the 
scholarly class in ancient China, constitutes an important group in the 
nation. They are the country’s hope. Mr. Chang regrets however that, at 
the present time, not many really deserve to be called “scholars”. 

Natural science Dr. Sun Yat-sen is a follower of this method. Dr. Sun was trained as a 
method physician, and he has looked at political questions from the point of view of 
the natural sciences. According to Dr. Sun, there are three main causes 
for revolutions—national, political, and economic. He says that in order to 
achieve full democracy, China has to go through three intermediate stages : 
military government, political tutelage, and a psychological, social, materia] 
and political reconstruction. He advocates equality of power between the 
central and the local governments. 

III. TEACHING AND ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 

The history of modern colleges and universities in China is but a short 
one. Peking University, the oldest University in the country, has a history 
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of only fifty years. Some other universities were founded only twenty or 
thirty years ago; and the establishment of political science research institutes 
attached to Universities is of very recent date. 

The regular course in political science extends over four years. The 
curriculum is more or less the same in all universities. As an example, the 
writer has selected the curriculum of the National University of Political 
Science at Nanking (in so far as the subject “Political Science” is con¬ 
cerned), but the students taking political science as a “major” have also 
to take other subjects at the same time: 

First year: Political Science; General History of China; General World 
History. 

Second year: Constitutional Law; Chinese Government; International Law; 
Diplomatic History of the West. 

Third year: Governments of the Different Countries and Their Politics; 
Administrative Law; History of the Political Systems in China; History of 
Western Political Thought; Methods of Administration. 

Fourth year: Local Administration in China; Modern Chinese Diplomatic 
History; Modern Chinese Politics; International Relations and International 
Organizations. 

Universities having political science research institutes attached to them 
are the Central University, the Wuhan University, the Tsinghwa University, 
the Peking University, and the Yenching University. 

Let us take the political science research institute of the Central University 
in Nanking as an example of the way in which these institutes are organized. 

The Political Science Research Institute of the Central University is 
divided into two sections. One section is devoted to international politics 
and the other to administration. 

The following subjects are compulsory for students in the section on 
administration: 1. Problems of Administration; 2. Western Political 
Systems; 3. Chinese Political System; 4. Questions of Public Law. 

The following subjects are compulsory for students in the section on 
international politics- 1. International Law Cases; 2. Readings in Standard 
Works on International Law; 3. Western Diplomatic History; 4. Chinese 
Diplomatic History. 

As well as the subjects mentioned above there are optional subjects to be 
eventually included in the curriculum, such as “Personal Administration” 
or “International Treaties”. The students must have taken the following 
subjects during their undergraduate course before they are considered to 
be qualified for study in the Institute. 

For the seel ion on Administration the following subjects are compulsory: 
Chinese Literature; English Literature; Principles of Political Science 
(including History of Political Thought); Constitutional and Administrative 
Law; Administration. 

For the section on International Politics the following courses are required: 
Chinese Literature; English Literature; Principles of Political Science 
(including History of Political Thought); International Law; Diplomatic 
History. 

In recent years, students and professors have been confronted with great 
difficulties owing to the chaotic conditions in the country. Universities 
were unable to secure the necessary books or equipment. Both students and 
professors have however displayed undiminished ardour in carrying on 
their work of study and research. They are all inspired by the hope that 
Chinese science and learning will one day be on an equal footing with the 
science and learning of the West, and that the results of their studies and 
research will be of practical use in making China a modern nation able to 
contribute its knowledge to that of other nations. 


University of Nanking. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE: 
PAPERS ON SPECIFIC FIELDS 




CHAPTER I 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Government and Administration 
in the United States 

by Lawrence H. Chamberlain 


INTRODUCTION 

American writing in political science has experienced marked development 
—in variety as well as quantity—during the past thirty years. A glance 
backward to the period immediately preceding the first World War serves 
as a reminder that American political science claimed few full-time men 
upon college and university faculties, and the bureaus of research which 
were to produce such a wealth of informational matter during the suc¬ 
ceeding years were hardly yet in the embryo stage. The New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research founded about ten years earlier (1907) was virtually 
alone in the field, although beginning with the widespread sentiment 
favouring state administrative reform which received its greatest impetus 
in the years immediately following the first World War, the initial move 
toward university research bureaus made considerable headway. 

It is well to stress at the outset the important place which these research 
agencies have attained in the literature of American political science, 
especially as it pertains to state and local government. Hardly a state in 
the union may be found where there is not in existence one or more such 
publicly supported research bureaus. For the most part these agencies 
confine their work to research or investigatory projects concerning state 
and local problems, but the range and scope of studies undertaken is 
enormous. This type of work is undertaken with the most practical 
objective in mind—that of eliciting necessary information which is not 
available or at least not available in usable form. 


I. SUBJECT MATTER 

Among the aspects of American government that have received continuous 
attention from American scholars during the past twenty or thirty years, 
four topics—federalism, the executive and legislative branches of gov¬ 
ernment, and tho power of the judiciary—have held the most prominent 
place. It will he noted that all of these topics present issues which are 
the direct outgrowth of the American system of government. In the 
-case of federalism, moreover, the problems deriving from the division of 
governmental authority have been so sharply accentuated by techno¬ 
logical, economic, and social developments of the past twenty years that 
the American experience with federalism has had many unique aspects* 
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Federalism The earlier literature on federalism—thp* preceding the depression period 
The hostile period of the 1930's—was chiefly a literature of dissent. Those who wrote on the 
subject were apprehensive of the effect upon the American governmental 
system of further extension of the power of the national government 
into areas which had theretofore been regarded as the exclusive domain 
of state and local governmental units. Typical of the books which opposed 
further extension of national power were: H. P. Judson, Our Federal Re¬ 
public (1925), W. Thompson, Federal Centralization (1923), and Franklin 
Pierce, Federal Usurpation (1908). 

These works and others in the same category, while varied in approach 
and emphasis, all supported the view that the safety and welfare of the 
American nation would be jeopardized if the historic balance between the 
national government and the state should be upset by further national 
intervention in social and economic matters. No doubt, the, at that time, 
unsatisfactory experience with the enforcement of the national prohibi¬ 
tion law (passed pursuant to the XIXth Amendment) lent special em¬ 
phasis to the anti-expansionist argument, but opposition was also directed 
against national regulation of education, child labour, business enterprise, 
natural resources, and other activities which had traditionally been con¬ 
sidered beyond national control. 

Part of the argument was based upon legal and constitutional grounds. 
The basic rights of the several states under the American Constitution 
would, it was argued, be infringed and the people would be the loser. 
Inability of the national government to cope with the vast complexity of 
the continental country was also stressed. The rise of a huge bureaucracy 
unresponsive to local needs was envisioned with pessimism. On all 
counts the case for broadening the jurisdiction of the national government 
was attacked vigorously and the general temper of the writing was con¬ 
tentious. Much of the hostility to national intervention in social and 
economic matters was engendered by vested interests which feared cur¬ 
tailment of existing advantages, but this motive cannot be said to have 
been a dominant factor in the writing here discussed. These writers 
entertained sincere convictions that America's welfare could be best pro¬ 
moted in a governmental framework which severely restricted the sphere 
of activity of the central government. 

Analytical period In marked contrast to the earlier writing on American federal problems, 
the literature on this subject during the past fifteen years has been chiefly 
descriptive, analytical, and diagnostic. This significant shift in emphasis 
can be partially explained by the powerful sweep of events which have 
spanned these turbulent years. But perhaps an equally influential factor 
has been the rise of a new generation of scholars who have been less 
perturbed with the enlarged sphere of national governmental activity. 
At any rate, without exception the major studies of American federalism 
since 1930 have been more concerned with improving the operation of 
national-state inter-relationships than in preventing or encouraging nation¬ 
al expansionist tendencies. An enlarged sphere of national action is taken 
for granted. The important problem has become that of determining the 
most efficient forms and techniques for effectuating the new relationship. 

Among the writings of the past decade and a half—the period should 
not be defined too precisely—several may be mentioned as representative. 
A. F. Macdonald, Federal Aid (1928), V. 0. Key, The Administration of 
Federal Grants to the States (1937), W. B. Graves, Uniform State Action 
(1934), J. P. Clark, The Rise of a New Federalism (1938), H. W. Odum and 
H. E. Moore, American Regionalism (1938), and G. C. S. Benson, The New 
Centralization (1940). All of these works have one thing in common: 
they recognize the continued importance of the states as vital entities, yet 
accept the expanded rdle of the national government. They direct their 
attention to the new pattern of federalism and seek to identify and appraise 
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the working inter-relationships which have emerged in response to the 
demands of modern society. 

The federal character of American government has inevitably raised many Conflicts of 
legal issues. The task of interpreting the constitutional boundary lines authority 
separating national from state or local jurisdictions has confronted gov¬ 
ernment and people from the first days of the republic. The combination 
of a vague constitutional language and the American doctrine of judicial 
supremacy has transformed this borderline area into one of the most con¬ 
troversial of all fields of legal disputation. 

Where the issues are so vital, much lies at stake and judicial decisions 
will necessarily become heavily charged with controversial content. Not 
only will the unpopular decision be subjected to attack, but the court 
which handed down the decision and the entire judicial system which 
made possible such alleged abuse of governmental power will fall within 
the range of the critics’ fire. Of course all this is an old story in American 
constitutional law. From Chisholm vs. Georgia (1798) which precipitated 
the Eleventh Amendment to the present, cases involving the boundary 
lines separating national from state and local jurisdiction have never been 
absent. 

Federal issues tend to lose their chronic character and become more or 
less acute in the face of social or economic crises. It is at periods of this 
kind that the gap between the activists and those defending the status 
quo widens and the atmosphere becomes heavily laden with debate. 

Judicial decisions receive critical treatment at the hands of political 
analysts; the motives of judicial personnel are diagnosed; judgments are 
drawn. American political science literature abounds with this type of 
writing. 


The American presidency has been treated rather extensively in recent The Presidency 
years. Studies have ranged from legal monographs concerned with his 
constitutional powers in restricted fields to the full-scale treatment found 
in E. S. Corwin, The President: His Office and Powers (1940) which is 
certainly now the definitive work on the subject. Corwin is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the legal powers vested in the presidential office—what he 
can do under the constitutional decisions as they have been rendered by 
the Supreme Court—but the book is much more than a legal study. It 
is actually an annotated analysis of the evolution of executive power in 
the American constitutional system. 

Two other general works on the presidency, W. E. Binkley, Presidential 
Power (1940), revised and reissued under the title The President and Con¬ 
gress (1947), and E. P. Herring, Presidential Leadership (1940) are chiefly 
concerned with the President’s relationships with Congress. The former 
treats his subject historically, concentrating attention upon the holders 
of this office who have been most successful in achieving satisfactory work¬ 
ing relationships with Congress. Professor Herring’s book, smaller in 
scope, seeks to distil from the entire record to date the essential qualities, 
techniques and strategems that combine to produce successful presidential 
leadership. 

Among the studies of particular aspects of the President’s power and 
responsibilities, several representative works may be cited. Three, The 
President’s Control of Foreign Relations (1917) by E. S. Corwin, War 
Powers of the Executive in the U.S. (1921) by C. A. Berdhal, and Executive 
Influence in Determining Military Policy in the U.S. (1925) by H. White 
are concerned with the special position of the president in the closely 
linked fields of foreign relations and national defence. A recent mono¬ 
graph, The Presidency in Crisis (1944) by L. Koenig, traces the later de¬ 
velopments in the powers of the presidential office up to the end of 1941. 
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It should be added that the periodical literature in political science and 
public law has carried a wealth of similar expository and analytical writing 
on recent developments. Particularly since 1933, many new and novel 
issues have arisen in connection with the executive department of the 
government. Under the dynamic administration of Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt during the depression of the thirties and then the second World War, 
the executive power became the focal point of the American constitutional 
system. Full-scale studies of this development have not yet been made, 
although several are now in progress. Until they appear, the more frag¬ 
mentary writing represented by the periodical literature referred to above 
offers some suggestion of what is to come. It is safe to assume that the 
impact of the past decade and a half upon the constitutional structure of 
the United States is now one of the most intensively cultivated areas of 
political science research. 

The books which have been mentioned do not, of course, represent more 
than a fraction of those dealing wholly or mainly with the President of 
the United States. Mention has not been made of the voluminous liter¬ 
ature of a semi-popular nature in the form of biographical or memoir 
accounts which contain much pertinent information on official actions and 
decisions. The journalistic character of much of this writing does not 
eliminate it from serious consideration. Anecdotal and personal and fre¬ 
quently biased though it may be, this informal type of writing is in¬ 
dispensable for the detail it frequently supplies. Without it the more 
formal studies would be less revealing. 


Congress Congress has long been one of the favourite subjects of political science 
research. Although no statistical check has been made, it is probably 
true that more books have been written upon one or another aspect of 
congressional organization and procedure than upon any other single 
phase of American national government. Naturally enough, because of 
the immensity of the subject, comparatively few writers have attempted 
to deal with Congress as a whole. Recent writers have generally con¬ 
fined their investigation to a single house or to a particular phase of 
Congressional work. 

For general treatments of Congress such works as W. F. Willoughby, 
Principles of Legislative Organization and Administration (1934), J. P. Cham¬ 
berlain, Legislative Processes: National and State (1936), and H. Walker, 
Law Making in the United States (1934) may be cited, although they also 
deal with state and even local legislative processes. These studies seek 
primarily to describe and explain the organization and procedures that 
exist. All of them contain considerable interpretive matter, and some 
effort is made to appraise. In the main, however, they deal more with 
what is than with what should be. Their significant contribution has 
been to make available a general working knowledge of the almost un¬ 
believably complex legislative system that has developed. Any student 
who wishes to come to grips with Congress as a legislating agency must 
consult these works, particularly J. P. Chamberlain. 

Congressional Procedure (1942) by F. W. Riddick deserves special mention. 
This book deals exclusively with the technicalities of procedure. It stands 
alone in this field because it contains a wealth of detail unavailable in any 
other unofficial work. Anyone not already somewhat familiar with the 
workings of Congress is likely to find this book difficult because the lan¬ 
guage is frequently technical, and full explanatory material is not always 
included. For a faithful exposition of the intricacies of the rules of the 
House as they are applied in practice, Mr. Riddick's book is however 
indispensable. The book deals chiefly with the lower House, although 
some attention is devoted to the Senate. 
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Four separate volumes by R. E. Luce, himself a congressman for many 
years, have undoubtedly been an important source for many students: 
Legislative Assemblies (1924), Congress: An Explanation (1926), Legislative 
Principles (1930), Legislative Problems (1935). 


The Senate, because of its somewhat unique position as a second chamber The Senate 
with extraordinary powers, has frequently fallen under the special scrutiny 
of the political scientist. The American Senate (1926) by Lindsay Rogers 
still stands as the most illuminating analysis of the American upper House. 

A two-volume work by G. H. Haynes, The Senate of the U.S . (1938) is the 
best for an historical account of how the present body has developed its 
traditions and practices. Numerous writers have devoted special attention 
to the Senate’s participation in the American treaty process. Particularly 
was this true in the decade following the defeat of the Versailles Treaty in 
1919. Among the more widely read books which arrayed themselves on 
various sides of this debated subject were: D. F. Fleming, The Treaty Veto 
of the American Senate (1930), R. J. Dangerfield, In Defense of the Senate 
(1933), W. S. Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (1933), K. G. Colegrove, 

The Senate and World Peace (1944). Closely related, although somewhat 
different in emphasis, is International Executive Agreements: Democratic 
Procedure Under the Constitution of the U.S. (1941) by W MacClure. The 
latter examines the history of the treaty provisions of the Constitution, 
compares them with the executive agreement as it has been used and also 
how it has fared in the hands of the courts. Mr. MacClure concludes 
that the executive agreement enjoys full equality of status with the treaty; 
he therefore recommends its freer use as a simpler, more practicable 
instrument of American diplomatic intercourse. 


Aside from the special problem of treaty approval just discussed, organiza¬ 
tional and procedural problems in the Senate have not attracted the atten¬ 
tion of students nearly so much as have the same aspects of the House of 
Representatives. House procedure has been much more formalized. There 
is almost nothing that cannot be handled informally by agreements between 
party leaders in the Senate. In the House, because of its much larger size 
as well as because of its relatively greater volume of business, greater resort 
must be had to formal rules, even though they may be suspended or 
departed from in many instances. 

The organization of the House, the work of its committees, the powers 
and influence of the Speaker—these and similar subjects have been sub¬ 
jected to rather extended inquiry—although it should be added that im¬ 
portant gaps still remain untreated. One general study of congressional 
committees, now badly out of date, has been made: L. G. McConachie, Con¬ 
gressional Committees (1898). Except for two monographs on the com¬ 
mittees having jurisdiction over foreign affairs, E. Dennison, The Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations (1942) and A. C. F. Westphal, The House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (1941), careful detailed studies of the im¬ 
portant standing committees of Congress do not exist. In view of the 
crucial position of the standing committees in the American legislative 
process, it is both surprising and unfortunate that so little research has 
been done in this area. 

Congressional investigations hold a unique place in the United States. 
In addition to a wealth of periodical literature, three book-length studies 
have treated this phase of legislative activity. E. J. Eberling, Congres¬ 
sional Investigations (1929), M. E. Dimock, Congressional Investigating 
Committees (1929), and M. N. McGeary, The Developments of Congres- 
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sional Investigative Power (1940). All of these books have dealt chiefly 
with the powers and procedures of congressional committees to investigate 
the activities of private individuals or organizations. An area of equal, if 
not of greater, importance—congressional investigation of the executive 
branch of the government—has not yet received systematic treatment. 
Because of the constitutionally imposed separation of executive and legis¬ 
lative powers, many complex issues involving both legal and political 
problems have presented themselves. Frequently both Congress and the 
Executive have found it desirable to avoid final answers to these problems 
through resort to the courts. Rather, they have chosen to negotiate com¬ 
promises, thus leaving fundamental issues of constitutional power yet 
unresolved. How far executive prerogatives may extend: to what extent 
the legitimate needs for secrecy in executive matters foreclose the right of 
the legislative body to obtain information has not yet been judicially de¬ 
termined. Pending the time when these and related questions, come 
before the courts, however, much light upon past and existing practices 
could be provided. It is hoped that political scientists will explore this rich 
field. 


Congressional Congressional reform has long been a favourite subject of inquiry. Before 
Reform the turn of the century, such leading political scientists as Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and Henry Jones Ford had set the pattern and many other writers 
followed suit. Within recent years an increasing volume of books has 
prescribed various remedial measures. In 1934 W. Y. Elliott’s The Need 
/or Constitutional Reform devoted much attention to Congress, and proposed 
adoption of a modified form of parliamentary government as a means of 
providing more harmonious relationship between the executive and legis¬ 
lative branches. More recently numerous other writers have advocated 
similar reforms. 

Within the past five years there has been an increased emphasis upon 
reforms of a much more limited nature. A committee of the American 
Political Science Association made an extended investigation of congres¬ 
sional organization and procedures. Its published report, The Organiza¬ 
tion of Congress (1945), accepted the basic pattern of the existing 
congressional system, but suggested numerous operating reforms calculated 
to improve its work. A similar report issued under the auspices of the 
National Planning Association appeared at about the same time. Sentiment 
within Congress was favourable to a reconsideration of its organization 
and procedure. Several of the political scientists’ recommendations were 
incorporated in the Congressional Reorganization Act of 1946. The back¬ 
ground of this act as well as the single most complete account of the gen¬ 
eral problems of congressional reform may be found in G. R. Galloway, 
Congress at the Crossroads (1946). Dr. Galloway, a professionally trained 
political scientist, was successively chairman of the political scientists’ 
committee and research director for the Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, which initiated and carried through to 
fruition the Act of 1946. 


Constitutional Constitutional law and its cognate field, judicial organization and pro- 
Law cedure, has produced a rich literature. Three earlier works, C. A. Beard, 
The Supreme Court and the Constitution (1912), E. S. Corwin, The Doc¬ 
trine of Judicial Review (1914), and C. S. Haines, The American Doctrine 
of Judicial Supremacy (1914, revised 1932) laid the groundwork for a 
host of later studies which have dealt with the nature of the judicial pro¬ 
cess in various fields. Judicial interpretation of due process of law, equal 
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protection of the lawsprivileges and immunities, the commerce power, 
the taxing power, the postal power, the contract clause, and numerous 
other significant sections of the Constitution have been subjected to care¬ 
ful examination. Another line of inquiry has focused upon judicial inter¬ 
pretation of such basic statutes as the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1914, and many others. Judicial review of the decisions of federal and 
state administrative agencies has provided still another channel of research. 

Biographical studies of former justices of the United States Supreme 
Court have been a useful factor in clarifying the rdle of the Court in 
the shaping of American constitutional law. Historical studies of the 
Supreme Court by C. Warren, A. C. McLaughlin, and Carl Swisher have 
brought to light much detail concerning the Court as it has grappled 
with the many crucial issues that have arisen since 1789. 

Once more it is necessary to refer to the heavy contribution on constitu¬ 
tional law to be found in the periodical literature of political science and 
law. Some of the best work is to be found here. For many years the 
annual review of Supreme Court decisions which Professor R. E. Cushman 
has contributed to the American Political Science Review has been accepted 
as a basic reference for political scientists. Many of the law reviews carry 
similar series. The unique value of this source was recognized a few years 
ago when many of the leading articles were reprinted in four large volumes 
so that students of constitutional law might have more ready access to 
them. 


Much research has also been done on matters pertaining lo the courts, their 
organization and procedure and related problems. Judicial reorganization 
with special emphasis upon simplifying and expediting procedure has 
received sustained attention. Because each state has its own separate 
judicial system the tendency toward unnecessary multiplication and pyra¬ 
miding of courts has produced networks of courts of almost labyrinthine 
complexity. The political scientist has attacked this problem and has made 
some contribution toward its correction. Other points which have engaged 
his attention include the method of selecting judges, the creation of special 
courts such as family courts, children’s courts, etc., the greater use of 
administrative tribunals, and the reform of criminal codes and procedures. 
Newer forms of judicial action such as declaratory judgments and consent 
decrees have been increasingly discussed. The special problems posed by 
the recent proliferation of administrative agencies present an entire field 
by themselves. The literature in this single area is already enormous and 
it increases more rapidly all the time. 


Political scientists have not neglected the state and local level. Beginning 
earlier, around the turn of the century, but continuing in full stride 
through the twenties and into the thirties, there appeared many works on 
varying aspects of municipal reform. Municipal home rule, the term 
applied loosely to any movement toward increasing local autonomy by the 
removal or reduction of state legal and administrative controls, continued 
to receive attention. The home rule movement received a setback when 
the depression forced many local communities to seek financial aid from 
the state. It seems likely that the trend is now in the other direction. 
Newer forms of state-local co-operation now present a field for additional 
research. 

The search for more effective forms of municipal government has been 
closely related to municipal home rule, although there is not necessarily 
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any legal connection between them. Preoccupation with structural reform 
in municipal government antedates the 20th century. Experimentation 
with various types of mayor-council government was supplemented by the 
introduction of the commission form about fifty years ago. Shortly after 
the first World War the city manager form was introduced. This type of 
government has attracted much attention among municipal reformers. 
Its period of greatest popularity was during the 1930’s when hundreds of 
cities, mostly places of less than 60,000 population, adopted city manager 
charters. Probably no other aspect of local government has received greater 
attention from researchers than the quest for better governmental forms. 
That this phase now passed its peak is strong evidence of increasing ma¬ 
turity in this field. 

Reforms State administrative reform began to occupy students of government 
during this same period. From the end of the first World War scarcely 
a state escaped a reorganization survey. Political scientists frequently work¬ 
ing through a publicly or privately financed research bureau exercised 
marked leadership in the movement. Emphasis in these efficiency surveys 
was primarily upon economy. The objective was usually that of obtaining 
a “more businesslike governmental administration” by the elimination of 
overlapping agencies and the consolidation of similar functions. Like the 
movement for municipal structural reform, the popularity of state adminis¬ 
trative reorganization has passed its peak. It leaves in its wake a very 
considerable literature. 

It is difficult to discuss recent research upon the state and local level 
without referring to developments in the field of politics, elections and 
political participation. All of these have usually been closely tied in with 
the governmental reforms just discussed. American political thinking 
tended to link electoral reform and structural reform in its quest for 
better government. Direct primary legislation, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, preferential voting, and proportional representation represent 
but a few of the electoral devices which have received attention. Because 
this subject falls outside the bounds of this paper, further reference need 
not be made here. 


Neglected Areas In the preceding sketch of some of the chief subjects of American political 
science researches, occasional reference has been made to topics that have 
been neglected or inadequately treated. It seems appropriate to refer briefly 
to additional aspects of American government where important work re¬ 
mains to be done. 

Absence of a theory Perhaps the single greatest gap in American political science research to 
of democratic date is lack of a consistent theory of democratic responsibility which can 
responsibility be reconciled with existing practice. It is apparent that conventional text¬ 
book theories of democracy, wherein political motivation is based exclusively 
upon unselfish concern for the public interest, do not provide a satis¬ 
factory explanation of what takes place. At the other extreme, the muck¬ 
raking approach would suggest that democracy was a complete hoax. Amer¬ 
ican democracy lies somewhere between these two extremes, but it seems 
doubtful whether it can ever achieve its aims until a rational, com¬ 
prehensive interpretation has been established for public guidance. It 
remains for political scientists who are familiar with the dynamic pro¬ 
cesses of American government at all levels to work out a functional 
explanation of what actually takes place. 

Political decisions are an amalgam of many elements. Unselfish public 
interest, a varied equilibrium of numerous private and often selfish 
interests, pressures from a host of political, administrative, and extra- 
governmental sources—all these and other forces go to make up American 
democracy. If that democracy is to be studied, understood, and effec* 
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tively controlled by the people to which it belongs, It must be discussed 
in its actual framework, not in an idealized setting. So far this admitted¬ 
ly difficult task has not been successfully undertaken. 

Closely related to the problem just mentioned is another neglected sub¬ 
ject—the problem of measuring more concretely values in public policy. 
For example, a highly controversial topic is the matter of legislative 
standards. When basic legislation is appraised, upon what basis shall it 
be judged ? Too little has been done in setting up measurable standards 
by which legislation can be tested. What is a good law? One that is 
easily administered P One that is popular P One that is passed by large 
majorities P One that precipitates much or little litigation ? Considerable 
attention has been devoted to the legislative process, but very little to the 
development of standards of legislation. 

Still another aspect of legislation needs careful investigation. What 
constitutes excellence in legislatures P Reference is made especially to 
the forty-eight state legislatures, but the same point applies to Congress. 
Is a legislative body to be appraised by the legislation it enacts or is some 
other test more important? The legislative record of some states is excel¬ 
lent, yet it is generally conceded that the legislature is little more than a 
ratifying agency for decisions taken and laws drafted elsewhere. It may 
be observed in passing that state legislatures, their personnel, methods, 
and work have not received sufficient attention. 

Political motivation in the United States needs further study. Why 
do people enter politics ? Why do voters make the decisions they do ? 
What do political decisions on the part of responsible officials come from ? 
That is, how do these officials arrive at decisions—what factor or factors 
are chiefly decisive in determining the choice among alternatives? 

Some beginnings have been made along this line, but there is need 
for a wide range of biographical monographs directed chiefly upon these 
questions. 

Finally, much work remains before we know what there is to know 
about participation in American politics. What kind of people have 
entered politics P Why P What are the chief avenues to a political career ? 
Do they differ in different sections of the country P Why ? Many similar 
questions could be added, but enough has been included to indicate the 
area suggested. 


II. METHODS 

The bulk of American writing on American government may be classified 
as descriptive—analytical, historical, juridical, and philosophical. Few 
works would reveal upon close examination undeviating adherence to any 
single one of the above classifications because the emphasis has been more 
upon subject matter and less upon method. Political scientists have 
devoted much effort to describing, analyzing, and appraising American 
governmental institutions. As previously indicated, concentration upon 
this phase has been extremely useful because the first step toward a 
constructive and creative political science in America must be the estab¬ 
lishment of an accurate body of data from which to proceed. 


American statute books, both national and state, abound with laws creat¬ 
ing agencies and establishing procedures. The administration of gov¬ 
ernment and the dispensation of justice have frequently overflown their 
statutory banks, however, and have proceeded to build up their own 
practices and mores. The continuity of procedures has frequently been 
more marked than the continuity of personnel or even of policy. The 
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first step therefore which the student of government faced was to build 
up a backlog of raw material—to assemble the true facts about existing 
governmental institutions. Most of the writing has been of this character. 
The participants in this undertaking have been many. In addition to 
the research agencies already mentioned, the work of the Institute of 
Public Administration, the Public Administration Service, the National 
Municipal League, the Council of State Governments, and the International 
City Managers* Association deserve comment. Numerous other similar 
groups could be included. 


There is much use of the historical method in the studies just discussed, 
although the emphasis has been primarily upon institutions as they exist 
today. Numerous writers have devoted their attention more exclusively 
to works of historical character. The genesis and early development of 
American constitutions have received extensive treatment. Political and 
governmental antecedents of the United States Constitution have shared 
the stage with many studies of state constitutional growth. A volumi¬ 
nous literature upon the latter now exists. The historical method has 
found particular favour among students of American judicial institutions. 
To mention writers is hazardous because there have been so many, but 
the names of Beard, Corwin, Warren, McLaughlin, and Swisher would 
likely appear on any list. 


Juridical studies also have a very adequate representation in recent 
research. The opinion may be ventured, however, that comparatively less 
work of this kind has been done in America than elsewhere. Perhaps one 
explanation may lie in the fact that in general American political scientists 
arc not trained in the law to the same extent that most European politi¬ 
cal scientists are. Comparatively few political scientists in the United 
States have received law degrees. Juridical studies have here been chiefly 
the product of the lawyer and the political theorist rather than that of 
the specialist on American political institutions. 


It must be emphasized that the descriptive-analytic method has itself 
undergone significant development. The typical political analysis today 
is less formalistic or legal than its counterpart of twenty years ago. The 
radiation of ideas, concepts, and terminological apparatus from such peri¬ 
pheral fields as anthropology, psychology, sociology, social psychology, 
public opinion research, etc., has enriched the thinking as well as the 
vocabulary of the political scientist. 


One has only to examine some of the more recent analytical studies of 
our political institutions to realize how much the political scientists' tools 
of analysis have been sharpened by exposure to the influence of related 
disciplines. For a few typical examples see P. H. Odegard, The American 
Public Mind (1921), E. P. Herring, Public Administration and the Public 
Interest (1936), C. H. Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court (1948), V. 0. Key, 
Political Parties and Pressure Groups (1947). 

In these books and numerous others falling within the same category, 
the data presented has not been derived by any new methodological pro- 
cedure, but the subject matter has been examined, assayed, and selected 
through analytical lenses ground to provide refractions manifestly more 
complex than formerly. 
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Methodology as such has occupied the attention of American researchers Development op 
only recently. During the middle 1920's increasing interest in problems of Interest in 
method became manifest. Since 1930 an expanding literature has re- Methodology 
fleeted the growing interest in methodology as a field for special study. 

An increasing emphasis upon the possibility and desirability of a “scien¬ 
tific” approach has stimulated an already lively interest in political science 
research. Such widely divergent figures in the field as G. A. Beard, 

W. B. Munro, G. E. G. Catlin, H. D. Lasswell, and S. Rice, to mention 
but a few, found themselves in agreement upon the value to be derived 
from an improved methodological apparatus for analyzing, diagnosing, 
and prescribing in the field of government and politics. That these 
illustrative figures set about their tasks in widely differing ways is 
beside the point. They reflected the concern of all discerning scholars by 
breaking new ground in the quest for more fruitful answers to problems 
confronting government. 

From the publication of Methods in the Social Sciences in 1931, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Scientific Method in the Social Sciences 
of the Social Science Research Council, an increasing literature on metho¬ 
dology has appeared. The Social Science Research Council was estab¬ 
lished in 1923 to encourage research. From its inception one of its chief 
concerns has been that of improving research techniques and methods. 

The reports of its Committee on Government (1944) and Committee on 
Public Administration (1945) both devote considerable space to problems 
of method. The American Political Science Association has had several 
standing committees on problems of research. Research methods have re¬ 
ceived growing attention. 

Methodology has also come in for incidental attention in numerous dis¬ 
cussions concerning the scope, objectives, and emphasis of political science. 

The purpose of political science will inevitably have a major influence upon 
Its methodology. The bearing of this point is well illustrated by the 
article by William F. Whyte in the American Political Science Review 
for August 1943, an article by John H. Hallowell in the same journal for 
August 1944, and the symposium in the same publication for April 1946. 


At the present time several more or less distinct strands of methodology, 
peripheral to but inseparable from political science, are in the process of 
development. The application of statistical techniques to the analysis of 
various types of political and governmental data has been advanced by 
Stuart Rice, Louis Bean, Harold F. Gosnell, and others. H. Dewey An¬ 
derson and Percy E. Davidson have applied the statistical technique to 
such widely varied fields as voting motivation, occupational mobility as 
it affects state governmental operations, occupational trends upon a nation¬ 
al and local basis, and concentration of economic power and its effect upon 
political power. 

The techniques of public opinion polling have already had widespread 
effect upon thinking in and about government. Although this new 
instrument is still in the early stages of development, it has won its right 
to a permanent place in the arsenal of social science research. The con¬ 
tributions of such recognized leaders as Hadley Cantril, Elmo Roper, 
George Gallup, and Samuel Stouffer are well known. Interesting new 
developments in the use of the panel technique—repeated interviews with 
the same group of persons, for example, in the course of a political com- 
paign—have recently been reported in The People’s Choice by Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and his associates at Columbia University. 

Still another line of development in probing more deeply into American 
political problems has been pioneered by persons who have had special 
training in cultural anthropology. William F. Whyte, previously referred 
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to, has shown how a clearer diagnosis of political and governmental prob¬ 
lems can be derived from the study of the basic social organization of the 
groups which make up a community. His case study, Street Corner 
Society (1943), illustrates a sociological technique which political scientists 
can ill afford to ignore. 

Another recent work by a person trained in social anthropology de¬ 
serves consideration. Alexander H. Leighton’s The Governing of Men 
(1946), based upon the administration of a Japanese Relocation Centre, 
demonstrates the great possibilities that may be achieved by intelligent 
blending of anthropology and political science. 

It cannot be said that the distinctive contributions in American research 
during the past thirty years have been startling innovations of methodology. 
Numerous interesting developments in methodology have indeed occurred 
and there is reason to hope and to believe that definite advances in tech¬ 
nique are not far away, but at the moment it must be concluded that 
results are potential rather than achieved. 

Factors in The factors that have stimulated American methodological imagination 
methodological are varied. Certainly the greater accessibility and therefore circulation of 
development the ideas of such European figures as Mosca, Pareto, Michels, Ferrero, 
Durkheim, and Mannheim, to mention a few of the best known, has had 
widespread influence upon American political science. It is worth noting 
that these European scholars were principally sociologists rather than 
political scientists. The tendency of political scientists to concentrate 
upon the juridical aspects of their subject has been unfortunate. The 
cross fertilization of sociology and political science has injected a refresh¬ 
ing richness into the thinking of political scientists. The fruits of this 
happy union promise to produce an abundant harvest. 

In a similar manner, the newer developments in cognate disciplines 
here at home have enriched the literature of political science. The effort 
of the political science department at the University of Chicago to con¬ 
struct a new methodological tool by the synthesis of political science and 
psychology has been one of the most interesting experiments of the past 
thirty years. While it cannot be said that the results have been revolution¬ 
ary in their effect upon American research methods, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that all political scientists have been influenced by the Chicago con¬ 
tribution. The work of Harold D. Lasswell, Charles E. Merriam, Harold 
R. Gosnell, and others has left its impact upon the terminology as well 
as the method of political science. The Chicago emphasis upon one rather 
extreme branch of psychology (Freud) has perhaps restricted unduly the 
scope of this interesting experiment and thus has limited its fruit¬ 
fulness. 

Pragmatism The earlier influence of Graham Wallas, Henry James, John Dewey, 
etc., while less spectacular in its claims, has probably been of even greater 
importance in its emphasis upon the pragmatic standard as a more fruit¬ 
ful basis for judging political institutions. This point of view, com¬ 
pletely congenial to the common-sense practicality of American thinking, 
provided a much more appealing yardstick than the highly abstract 
legal norms of the juridical school. 

Realism Closely related to the pragmatic view, in fact a necessary instrumentality 
of it, is the realist emphasis which places great stress upon dealing with 
political and governmental phenomena as they actually exist. Instead of 
assuming that certain accepted concepts are beyond the realm of question¬ 
ing, the realist feels that every institution, generalization, and even value 
in our political and governmental sphere must be subjected to reappraisal. 
Only in this way can it be assumed that government as an instrument of 
public service can move toward improved practices. 
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Much significant work in the area of evaluating and appraising American Evaluation 
methods, assumptions, cliches, as applied to government has been con- op Methods 
tributcd. Representative of this group are such scholars as Ernest Grif¬ 
fith, Robert Lynd, Thurman Arnold, and numerous others. This is not 
a new methodology in the sense that new techniques or instruments of 
investigation, measurement, testing, diagnosis are employed. It does not 
draw specifically upon allied disciplines such as sociology, statistics, or 
psychology, although a deeper familiarity with these fields has undoubtedly 
sharpened the perceptive powers of the inquiring political scientist. What 
the new emphasis does is to rip from their cloistered shrine the entire 
range of previously accepted principles and to subject them to a rigorous 
reconsideration. If they are to retain their prestige, they must prove 
their superiority in a highly competitive market. 

A few random examples of this emphasis upon re-examination of tra¬ 
ditional assumptions, in order to check their validity as foundation stones 
of modern political science, are here included for illustrative purposes. 

What were the actual factors and forces which influenced early American 
institutional forms? (C. A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation 0 / the Con¬ 
stitutional). What actually determines governmental policy? (E. E. Sciiatt- 
schneider, Publics, Pressures and the Tariff , 1936. E. P. Herring, Public 
Administration and the Public Interest, 1936. How do political and gov¬ 
ernmental institutions actually operate ? (Thurman Arnold, Symbols of 
Government and The Folklore of Capitalism, 1935). How accurate are 
accepted assumptions concerning the operation of our institutions ? 

(R. Danoerfiei.d, In Defense of the Senate, 1933; L. H. Chamberlain, Pre¬ 
sident, Congress and Legislation, 1946. 


American research methods in American government and constitutional Orientation 
law have also been affected by and have tended to reflect the forces and of American 
influences that have been set in motion by the events of the past twenty Research 
years. Developments in social and economic fields, the interaction of gov¬ 
ernment and the masses of people, the humanitarian emphasis of gov¬ 
ernment and its reciprocal effect upon the aspirations and self-appraisal 
of previously submerged groups—all these factors have tended to shift 
the emphasis of political science. It had previously accepted for its proper 
area of study such questions as the democratic character of various types 
of voting, or differing formulae of representation—issues which tended to 
be abstract—influenced no doubt by the juridical emphasis which had 
characterized most European writing in the field of political science. Now 
the chief interest tended to become more functional. Research frequently 
had for its object that of reappraising American institutions, not upon the 
basis of rather abstract canons or norms of excellence, but by the pragma¬ 
tic test of how well they serve those who support them. The criteria of 
judgment usually was satisfaction or dissatisfaction measured by such con¬ 
crete evidence as election returns, public opinion polls, or systematic 
demonstrations by organized groups. 

It is not surprising that in such an intellectual milieu the subject matter 
of students of government has tended toward the practical and that methods 
should be similarly affected. As the appraisal of government passes from 
a relatively detached intellectual process to a plane much more earthly 
and immediately bound up with governmental action, it is inevitable that 
the general temper of such appraisal become more highly charged with 
the emotions of those whose interest is so closely affected. 

As the service character of the American government assumed such 
significant proportions in the minds of Americans, the tendency to re¬ 
consider specific governmental institutions in the light of their functional 
value has occupied the attention of an increasing number of researchers. 
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Example in public One of the most interesting examples of the application of this point of 
policy studies view is afforded by the public policy studies which have been developed 
within the past decade. These studies focus upon problem areas in Amer¬ 
ican government which involve a wide range of governmental action. For 
example, the problem of full employment raises broad issues of policy 
which require substantive decisions, but these decisions can be reached 
only within a framework which takes into consideration such related fac¬ 
tors as constitutional limitations, political power, administrative organiza¬ 
tion, etc. By emphasizing a sort of Gestalt approach, a new, more 
inclusive, political science seeks to bridge the gaps which traditional dis¬ 
ciplinary boundaries have permitted to exist. The Harvard Public Policy 
studies carried on under the aegis of the Littauer School, although inter¬ 
rupted by the war, have already demonstrated the values to be derived 
through the collaborative effort of scholars trained in different disciplines. 
The Yale Policy Science approach, although somewhat different in both 
method and objective, has also made significant contributions in this 
same general area. 

While these developments can be regarded as methodological innovations 
only in a limited sense, their potential contribution to a more effective 
governmental operation justifies their careful consideration. 


Toward A note that has been struck with increasing frequency in recent years has 
Organized a direct bearing upon research methods in American government and allied 
Research fields. It has been the view of a large number of thoughtful persons that 
the research needs of the country could no longer be left to the hazards 
of chance and individual interest. If political science was to live up to its 
responsibilities for improving and perfecting the operation of government, 
some effort must be made to canalize its efforts and utilize its talents for 
achieving the most worth-while ends. The traditional practices of each 
scholar pursuing his own individual interests would not be adequate; 
much of the work done would be of no value; duplication of valuable re¬ 
sources would be wasteful; important subjects would be ignored. The 
total effect would be the dissipation of limited resources. 

The question of how best to obtain maximum results from effort ex¬ 
pended and how best to encourage, foster, and aid greater effort has 
received attention. Several developments have already occurred. The 
work of the Social Science Research Council and the American Political 
Science Association has already been mentioned. At least one of the objec¬ 
tives of the programmes sponsored by both these organizations was that of 
correlating and hence guiding—at least indirectly—the general outlines of 
current research. Similar work has been attempted with and among 
some of the leading colleges and universities. For example, the Columbia 
University Committee on Research in the Social Sciences has not only 
served as a clearing house for individual and departmental research but 
has suggested needed areas of investigation and requested individuals to 
consider the feasibility of intensive work in particular fields. 

Inter-university Within recent months an inter-university programme of research has 
research been under discussion. The possibilities that may develop are great. 

Attention should also be called to the work of various foundations which 
have advanced the cause of political science research. In some cases these 
philanthropic agencies have organized and carried on research projects 
directly. Thus such organizations as the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
Rosenwald Foundation, and the Russell Sage Foundation have produced 
important studies in various aspects of American government. Even more 
extensive has been the practice of extending financial aid in the form of 
grants to institutions and individuals who are engaged in research projects. 
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The financial support which such agencies as the Carnegie Corporation, Support of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Guggenheim Foundation, and the Spelman foundation 
Fund have supplied over the past two decades has done much to promote 
new developments in all aspects of research. 

Columbia University . 
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In France, as a general rule, political institutions are viewed more from 
a legal than from a sociological angle; constitutional law is studied rather 
than political science. This general trend is of great importance in the 
approach to problems, in the choice of methods and in the adoption of a 
terminology. It is to be explained by the fact that political institutions are 
analysed mainly in law schools where professors have an essentially legal 
background. 

Nevertheless, in the course of the past few years, a strong reaction has set 
in under the influence of two vital factors: 

The first of these is the adoption of a new scheme for training highly 
qualified civil servants at the new Ecole Nationale d'Administration, the 
entrance examination for which is far more concerned with problems of 
political science than with questions of a purely legal nature. Students 
preparing for this examination have access to a series of Institutes of Political 
Studies, recently opened (at Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyon, Strasbourg and 
Toulouse) on the lines of the Paris Institute of Political Studies, which is a 
slightly renovated form of the old Ecole des Sciences Politiques. Other 
centres of research have also been created. 

Moreover a number of young law school professors, who have specialized 
in constitutional, administrative and international law, have directed their 
investigations towards political science properly so called, giving a less 
important place in their activities to problems of a strictly legal nature. 
Outstanding among them is Mr. Jean-Jacqucs Cuevallier, professor at the 
Paris Law School. 


I. OBJECTS OF THIS STUDY 

Surveys of political institutions and constitutional law published in France 
during the past twenty years fall under three principal headings: 1. The 
notion of the State as an object of general theory; 2. The crisis of con¬ 
temporary democracy; 3. French political institutions (the comparative 
study of political institutions, being the object of a special report, need not 
be examined here). This classification is clearly approximative since many 
works devoted to the State as an object of general theory also examine the 
crisis in democracy and vice versa; while analyses of French institutions 
usually contain references to both. However it is convenient to keep to 
these sub-divisions, provided works are classified according to their main 
subject or placed under several headings whenever the necessity arises. 


Under this heading are considered: (a) the problem of the origin and 
foundation of political authority (the so-called theory of Sovereignty); 
(b) the problem of the structure of the State and of the forms it assumes. 

Certain works consider the two problems simultaneously and synthetically. 
The majority of them, however, are text-books of an elementary character. 
Outstanding among them is Jean Damn’s Doctrine gtntrale de VEtat: El&* 
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mentt de philosophic politique 1 but this work was published in Belgium by 
a Belgian, although strongly influenced by French thought. Two other 
works are worthy of mention; they are the third edition of Ldon Dugujt’s 
Traiti de Droit constitutionnel (1927-1929), and the second edition of 
Maurice Hauriou’s Pricis de Droit constitutionnel (1928). However it 
should not be overlooked that they are revised versions of work belonging 
to an earlier period. 

Two types of research are to be distinguished here. 

The first of these seeks to define the origin and philosophical foundation 
of political authority, with a view to its justification once the conditions 
under which it may be considered legitimate, from a rational point of view, 
have been brought to light. The second is devoted to the origin and 
foundation of authority in their historical development. Here again it must 
be stressed that this classification is no absolute one, certain works taking 
into account both of the above aspects; significant in this respect is 
A. Pose’s very recent Philosophic du Pouvoir (1948), which contains a 
review of the question. 

From the point of view of the origin and philosophical foundation of 
authority, the fundamental work is that of G. Burdeau, professor at the 
Dijon School of Law, entitled: Le Pouvoir politique et VEtat; introduction 
d VUude du droit constitutionnel (1943). It is a far-reaching study deriving 
its sources from exhaustive documentation. On the whole its conclusions 
concur with those of Maurice Hauriou, ably outlined by their author in 
his: Aux sources du droit : le pouvoir , Vordre et la liberU (1933). Unfor¬ 
tunately the thought of M. Burdeau is sometimes not easy of access. 

The Christian doctrines of natural law as to the origin and foundation of 
authority have been expounded by Jean Dabin (op. cit.) and by M. Le Fur, 
professor at the Paris School of Law, in a collection of articles entitled: Les 
grands probldmes du Droit (1933). Of greater interest is a work, published 
in Canada on account of the war, by the Dominican Father Delos, entitled: 
Le Probleme de la Civilisation : la nation (1944, 2 vol.), a although much 
of its matter is outside the scope of our subject. 

Criticism, frequently of a violent character, was levelled at the very root 
of democratic doctrines well before the events of 1939. Outstanding among 
works of this kind are Professor Louis Rougier’s La Mystique dtmocratique : 
ses origines , ses illusions (1929), and Charles Maurras’s Mes iddes poli- 
tiques (1937), which contains a series of excerpts condensing the author’s 
views on the subject, introduced in a remarkable foreword. Rougier’s 
book is purely critical; that of Maurras is devoted to the defence of tra¬ 
ditional hierarchy in a renovated form. 

From the point of view of the historical origin and evolution of political 
authority, a work of unusual merit recently appeared in Switzerland, where 
its author has lived as a political refugee since 1944. It is, however, a 
French book written by a French author with an entirely French intellectual 
background. Despite its somewhat faulty composition, Bertrand db 
Jouvenel’s Du Pouvoir * remains one of the most important works on this 
question. Its author brings to light the natural law of increasing political 
authority and is thereby led to express carefully considered misgivings as to 
the future of freedom and democracy. 

Another essential book is Guglielmo Ferrero’s Pouvoir: les ginies invi¬ 
sibles de la CiU (1945) 1 2 * 4 . A refugee in this country since the beginning 
of the fascist regime, this great Italian historian has written all his most 
recent works in the French language. The work in question is devoted to 
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1. Brussels, Bruylant, 1939. 

2. Montreal, Editions de l’Arbre. 

8. Geneva, Constant Bourquin, 1945. 
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the study of the legitimacy of governments and shows how, in every period 
of history, there has existed a certain belief in the legitimacy of particular 
forms of authority, which has enabled those in office to obtain obedience 
without using violence and oppression. Thus only legitimate governments 
can afford to be liberal; all others are necessarily oppressive. 

The structure of the On the whole, little new light has been shed on this question Nearly 
State and the all authors continue to recognize the traditional classification dating from 
various forms of Montesquieu (separation and confusion of authority), when they do not hark 
government back to Platon (democracy, oligarchy and monarchy). Recent manuals and 
surveys of constitutional law, such as those by MM. Laferriisre and Prelot 
(mentioned further on), are still faithful to these conceptions. 

Three noteworthy attempts to set aside this ancient framework, in 
favour of a modern classification of the forms of government, have however 
been undertaken: 

1. That contained in Maurice Hauriou’s Prdcis de Droit constitutionnel, 
mentioned above. The classification proposed is rather unsatisfactory but 
the book teems with new and stimulating ideas; 

3. That contained in the Encyclopedic frangaise, Vol. X, L’Etat moderne 
(1935) corrects and re-arranges the traditional classifications but scarcely 
contributes to their replacement; 

3. My own attempt at a new classification, based on the structure of 
political parties and the historical “patterns” from which they derived, is 
to be found in Manuel de Droit constitutionnel et de Science politique (5® dd. 
1948) and in Les regimes politiques (1948). However my research is still 
at a sketchy stage and the survey remains elementary. 


The crisis Numerous investigations, of very unequal value, into the crisis of democracy 
in democracy have appeared during the past twenty years. They consist, for the most 
part, of pamphlets offering little interest except to the historian. Very few 
are worthy of mention for their scientific qualities. Of these some study 
the democratic crisis, considered as a whole, while others are devoted to the 
symptoms of that crisis in this country. 

The general crisis This problem has been examined from the point of view of political and 
in world democracy constitutional technique by Joseph Barthelemy, professor at the Paris School 
of Law, in two works entitled: La crise de la democratic (1931), and La 
valeur de la liberte (1935). Similar in spirit are Maxime Leroy’s Introduc¬ 
tion a Vart de gouverner (1935), and especially B. Lavergne’s Le gouverne - 
ment des dtmocraties modernes (2 vol. 1933). These works, however, 
proceed less from a purely legal mind and are less exclusively concerned 
with constitutional issues. 

Amongst works devoted to the fundamental nature of democratic 
principles, Julien Benda’s La grande tpreuve des dimocraties 5 suggests itself 
as a clear, interesting, though partial defence of a form of democracy akin 
to Jacobinism, which does not shrink from intolerance. Significant review 
, articles include those of M. Mirkine-Guetzevitch in favour of the methods of 

“Popular Democracy” (Revue politique et parlementaire, 1947-1948); that 
of M. Georges Vedel, professor at the Toulouse School of Law, entitled: 
“Existe-t-il deux conceptions de la democratic?” ( Etudes , Jan. 1946); and 
my own study of democracy, liberal and totalitarian, published by La vie 
intellectuelle (July, 1948), an excerpt from a lecture entitled “Qu'est-ce que 
la ddmocratie ?”, which appeared in Conferences du lundi de VUniversiU 
de Bordeaux # . 

Finally, an even more general review of the problem, based on an all- 


6. First published in New York in 1942 because of the war, by Editions de la 
Maison frangaise, and republished in Paris in 1945. 

6. Bordeaux, Deimas, 1947. 
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round conception of the evolution of contemporary societies, is to be found 
in three highly significant volumes of collected articles, by Elie Halevy, 
entitled L’Ere des tyrannies (1938), and in two works by Raymond Aron, 
namely: VAge des empires et VAvenir de la France (1945), and L’Homme 
contre les tyrans (1947). The former of these authors examines the arduous 
problem of conciliating socialism and political democracy; the latter makes 
a remarkable analysis of the growth of totalitarian systems. 

Research into this question falls into two classes: 1. Works published The crisis of French 
under the Third Republic; 2. Works published since 1940. democracy 

The first category contains an abundant literature, some of which was Under the Third 
written by statesmen whose knowledge of the defects in our political system Republic 
was based on personal experience. Outstanding among such works is that 
of Andrl Tardieu, the former President of the Council, entitled La Revo¬ 
lution 4 refaire (1936-1937, 2 vol. : 1. Le Souverain captif and II. La Profes¬ 
sion parlemcntaire). Unfortunately this study, which was to have been in 
four volumes, was interrupted before the really constructive part could be 
undertaken. Another former Prime Minister, M. Lion Blum, has also 
devoted several works to the same question. Of these Rdjorme gouverne- 
mentale, and Lettres sur la Rdforme, appeared before his first premiership 
and fall outside the period covered by this report. However, the reflections 
prompted by the “Popular Front” experiment inspired his Experience du 
pouvoir (1937), and especially the serenity and breadth of vision which 
distinguish his A VEchelle humaine (1945). This work, written in 1941, 
while the author was a prisoner of the Vichy Government, falls into the 
second category. 

Other works belonging to this class are those of jurists like Barthelemy 
and Lavergne (op. cit.) and various authors and journalists, too numerous 
to be mentioned here. Attention should be called, however, to two im¬ 
portant works which pool the endeavours of various critics: La France de 
demain : son gouvernement, ses assembldes, sa justice (1936), consist of 
various studies by politicians, administrators, jurists and businessmen 
(who formed a joint “Comity technique pour la rlforme de l’Etat” edited 
by M. Jacques Bardoux. The second is a series of collected articles, written 
separately by various authorities (the former Prime Minister Joseph 
Catllaux, Professor MestrS, the Counsellors of State M. Chardon and Puget, 

Father Gillet, etc., published under the title La Rdforme de VEtat (1936). 

Both these works are moderate in spirit. 

Finally, an almost exhaustive list of the different proposals for the reform 
of the state, drawn up between 1914 and 1939, appeared in the review 
Politique (Oct. 1945). 

Since 1940, and even more since 1944, the suppression of the 1875 Constitu- Since 1940 
tion has caused the problem of French democracy to be envisaged from a 
fresh angle. Of the numerous works published in this connection, two 
are of particular significance, namely La Mort de VEtat rdpublicain , by 
M. Michel DebrA (1947), and La Rdpublique 4 refaire, by M. Andrl Ferrat 
(1945). The former contains a lucid and bold analysis of the defects inherent 
in the French system, although greater emphasis is laid on administrative 
than on political institutions. 

Two other tomes worthy of note are those published by M. Vincent Auriol 
before he became President of the Republic, under the title of Hier... 

Demain (1945) . T They benefit from profound experience of French political 
life. M. Lion Blum’s A VEchelle humaine, written in 1941 and published in 
1945, should again be mentioned in this respect. 

From the purely legal point of view, a series of technical articles, written 
by law professors appeared in a volume entitled: Refaites une Constitution 


7. Algiers, Chariot. 
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(1946), shortly after the drafting of the first constitutional scheme. This 
work is mainly concerned with points of detail. 


French political in giving an account of research in this field, it is convenient to classify 
institutions works according to their historical subjects. These fall into four categories: 

(1) History of political institutions previous to the Third Republic; (2) The 
institutions of the Third Republic (1875-1940); (3) The institutions of the 
provisional governments (1940-1944); (4) The institutions of the Fourth 
Republic. 

Political institutions The essential work, devoted to this matter is that of M. Maurice Deslandres, 
previous to the professor at the Dijon School of Law, entitled: L’Histoire constitutionnelle 
Third Republic de la France (3 vol., 1933). The author restores each constitution to the 
historical background which gave rise to it. Although certain errors of 
detail have been pointed out, his work remains one of great importance. 

The only work devoted to one particular period that calls for comment 
is M. Paul Bastid’s highly significant Doctrines et Institutions de la Seconde 
Rtpublique (2 vol., 1945). 

The whole growth and development of the constitutional issue in France 
has given rise to controversy. Most authors adopt a “progressive** theory, 
which views the period between 1789 and 1875 as one of continual demo¬ 
cratic evolution. In conflict with this conception is my little work 
entitled: Les Constitutions de la France (1944), which reverts to a revised 
version of M. Hauriou's old theory of “cycles”. I distinguish two constitu¬ 
tional ‘‘cycles”, the first of which extends from 1789 to 1814 and the second 
from 1814 to 1875, with the same succession of regimes: increasingly limited 
monarchy—republic—dictatorship. This theory of cycles has been 
criticised, in turn, by M. Marcel Prelot, in his Precis de Droit constitu - 
tionnel (1948). 

The institutions of Many important works have been devoted to this question. It is essential, 
the Third Republic however, to distinguish between juridical descriptions of the regime, made 
by law professors, and books by various authors (journalists, politicians, 
historians, etc.) which seek to define political realities. The latter are an 
indispensable addition to the former for anyone who wishes to obtain a 
comprehensive grasp of the Third Republic. 

1. In the first category fall several works on constitutional law intended 
for university students. 

Among those published before 1940, the most important is by Joseph 
Barthelemy and Paul Duez (Dean of the Lille School of Law), the second 
edition of which dates from 1933. This treatise is of particular interest 
because it completes the legal aspect of the question by a political analysis, 
which is unfortunately rather unsystematic. Other noteworthy books by 
M. Barthelemy are his somewhat superficial but very lively Precis de 
Droit constitutionnel (1938), and a book written for the general public: 
Le Gouvernemcnt de la France (2® Edition 1939), which contains what is 
probably the best all-round view of the Third Republic. Similar in con¬ 
ception is Professor Trotabas’s Constitution et Gouvernement de la France — 
another lively and matter-of-fact little book. 

University manuals published since 1940, devote less space to the Third 
Republic but the passage of time permits of a better bird’s-eye view. 
Julien LAFERRifcRE's Manuel de Droit constitutionnel (2nd ed., 1948) is a 
work by a professor at the Paris School of Law, which contains a purely 
legal but very complete analysis of the question. Marcel Prelot (op. cit .) 
is more succinct and even more exclusively legal in spirit. My own Manuel 
de Droit constitutionnel et de Science politique gives precedence to political 
analysis. 

2. Special mention must be made, in this category, of Andr6 Tardieu 
(op. cit.) t whose analyses are essential to a thorough grasp of the actual 
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working of the institutions of the Third Republic. With these works can 
be grouped a series of books of unequal value, describing the deeper 
currents of the political life of that regime. Particularly worthy of 
consultation is Andr4 Siegfried’s Tableau dee Partis en France (1930), 
completed by the same author’s fundamental Tableau politique de la 
France de VOueet (1913), Alain’s EUmente d’une doctrine radicals (1925), 
and Albert Thibaudet’s Lee Idies politiquee de la France (1934), which 
analyse the political psychology of the individual citizen. The study 
of the subject should be completed by P. de Pressac’s Les Forces historiques 
de la France , la tradition dans VOrientation politique des provinces (1929), 
and E. Fournoi/s Manuel de politique frangaise (1932). 

Works devoted to politicians as a professional body include the fol¬ 
lowing the titles of which give a fair idea of the aspect of the question 
considered: La Ripublique des professeurs, by Albert Thibaudet (1932); 
La Ripublique des camarades by Robert de Jouvenel (1934 —a reprint of the 
original 1914 edition); Jacques Fourcade's Ripublique de la province 
(1938), and La Ripublique des comitis by Daniel Halevy (1934), completed 
by the same author’s Dicadence de la liberti (1931). 

Nor can one overlook M. Augustin Hamon's curious study Les Mattres de 
la France (3 vol., 1936-1938); this claims to expose the ruling upper-class 
families which control the state through various financial and adminis¬ 
trative monopolies. Despite a multitude of minor mistakes this work, 
which represents years of patient research, is still a significant one. 
M. Beau de Lom^nie’s La Responsabiliti des dynasties bourgeoises (3 vol., 
1943-1948), written with a similar aim although two volumes concern only 
the Third Republic, is more detailed and more systematic than the work 
of M. Hamon, which it completes in an interesting way. 

The more recent works on constitutional law by LAFERRifenE, Prelot 
and myself suggest themselves, in the first place, for the study of this 
question. Few separate works have been entirely devoted to the matter. 

Laferri^re’s book on the Vichy Government, Le Nouveau Gouvernement 
de la France , ses actes constitutionnels de 1940-1942 , is no more than a 
commentary on a series of collected texts. It is written in a purely legal 
spirit, as were the articles by Roger Bonnard, Dean of the Bordeaux School 
of Law, which complete it (cf. Revue de Droit public , 1942-1943), and Le 
Rigime constitutionnel de 1940 (1943). 

So far as concerns the actual working of the system, the most interesting 
document available is that of Du Moulin de la BARTHkTE, Marshal P^tain’s 
former chief private political adviser, Le Temps des illusions , (1947). • 
Another work worthy of mention is A. Fabre-Luce’s Journal de la France 
(1947); • a very accurate account of the progressive development of the 
system is to be found in R. Aron’s De Varmislice d Vinsurrection nationals 
(1945), although the author himself was in London during this period. 

Concerning the successive governments of Gdn^ral de Gaulle in London, 
the only legal study available is Pierre Tissier’s “Le Regime constitutionnel 
de la France Libre”, in Conseil d'Elat t itudes et documents , I (1947). 

3. Concerning the Algiers Government Jean Silvere’s: Le gouverne¬ 
ment frangais d Alger 8 9 10 and Le Bulletin d ’information et de Documenta¬ 
tion du Comiti frangais de la Libiration nationale (N° 2, Aug. I-Oct. 31, 
1943), and Pr£lot (op. cit.) can be recommended. 

My own Manuel and Annie Politique , 1944-1945 (1945), should be con¬ 
sulted in connection with General de Gaulle's Government in Paris before 
the election of the Constituent Assembly. 
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The institution of Existing commentaries are of a purely legal character. Those of Pr£lot 
the Fourth and Laferriere are worthy of mention (in their handbooks on constitu- 
Republie tional law) together with M. Jean Lassaigne's Constitution de la Ripublique 
. Fran$aise du 27 octobre 1946 et lois organiques (1947), which contains an 
analysis of the texts, article by article. 

Good information on political facts is published in the Annie Politique 
for 1946 and 1947 (op. cit), which has excellent introductory matter by 
M. Andrg Siegfried. The fifth edition of my Manuel can also be consulted. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 

Considered as a whole, political institutions may be studied according to 
four principal methods: 

1. The philosophic or deductive method, which consists in building 
logical systems of ideas on the basis of a few first principles postulated 
a priori or derived from experience. 

2. The legal method, which consists in the analysis of texts (together 
with the customs which complete them) with a view to making clear their 
meaning and content and the exact range of their application. 

3. The historical method, which studies a given institution in its 
actual setting by defining the factors which gave rise to it, its working 
mechanism, and the reasons for its transformation and disappearance. 

4. The sociological method, which seeks to deduce general laws from 
the widest possible range of phenomena. These different methods can, of 
course, be combined or juxtaposed in the same work. 

In France, as a general rule, political institutions are principally studied 
according to the legal method, a fact already mentioned at the beginning 
of this report. However, fresh developments are to be observed, in this 
respect, both in the transformation from within of the legal method 
and in the parallel development of an ever-extending sociological method. 


, The predominance This phenomenon, as already explained, is due to the teaching of political 
of the legal science in law schools under the heading “Constitutional Law”. There 
method are no professors of “political science” in this country, that term being 
excluded from our university parlance (except to designate the “Ecole 
libre des Sciences politiques” where, I hasten to add, political science, 
properly so-called, was scarcely studied in a systematic manner). The 
Strasbourg School of Law is also called officially “La Faculty de Droit et 
des Sciences politiques”, although this appellation has no bearing on its 
curriculum. 

Thus, prior to the creation of new institutes of political science in 1945, 
university tuition in this field was the exclusive preserve of jurists, trained 
and teaching in law schools. Hence the predominance of the legal 
method. 

However, for some years previously professors of Public Law had been 
striving to broaden this method—the examples of Maurice Hauriou and 
even more of L6on Duguit extend further back even than the period under 
consideration. This trend has since become so apparent that a kind of 
rivalry (of a purely scientific and courteous nature) has risen between the 
classical curriculum (civil law, commercial law, procedure and penal Jaw) 
and the modern Public Law and Political Economy: the latter having shed 
any legal trappings, and the former being engaged in a rupture with the 
legal method. 

In the realm of political institutions, this development is characterized 
by three factors: (1) The decline of the pure or exegetic method; (2) The 
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intermingling of the purely legal method with the philosophical method; 
(3) The intermingling of the legal method with the historical and 
sociological ones. 

This method consists of an exegesis of constitutional texts and of the 
law and customs which complete them, with a view to defining the content 
and meaning of the principles therein involved and to determining with 
the greatest possible exactitude the extent of their application. For this 
purpose comparisons are established between the texts of preparatory 
work, jurisprudence, precedents etc. 

In the matter of political institutions this method plays a purely 
secondary part. An example of its use in this province is Jean Lassaigne’s 
comments on the French Constitution of 1946 (op. cit.). 

Most of the above mentioned manuals on constitutional law continue, 
very rightly, to employ this method for the clarification of texts. However 
the importance assigned to purely exegetic developments in such works 
as a whole is increasingly limited—more or less so according to the author’s 
personal tendencies and temperament. Thus Laferriere and PrGlot 
continue to attach considerable weight to them, while Duguit and Hauriou, 
though writing at an earlier date, show an inclination to discard them. In 
my own work their place is reduced to the strictest minimum. 

The purely philosophical method, which played so important a part in 
the analysis of political institutions in the 18th and even 19th centuries, 
has gone out of favour in contemporary France. The few theorists on 
Natural Law who still make use of it (Damn, Le Fur, Delos for instance) 
take care to appeal to many elements derived from legal, historical and 
sociological experience. 

Even a work like Burdeau’s Le Pouvoir politique et VEtat (op. cit.) t 
though conceived on purely philosophic lines, also makes full use of 
similar elements. 

It is none the less the best example of the philosophic method as applied 
to political institutions by a contemporary author. However, that author 
is a jurist who derives many of his basis conceptions from jurisprudence. 

The intermingling of the legal and philosophic methods is even more 
striking in M. Bonnard’s short study Le Regime constitutionnel de 1940 
(op. cit.), which can be taken as a good example of a general trend in 
works devoted to administrative law. It contains less an exegetic analysis 
of the constitutional texts of the regime concerned than a definition of the 
basis principles, of which those texts purport to be the practical application 
(the said texts being periodically criticized for being out of harmony with 
these principles). 

The development of this philosophico-legal method has exerted a 
fortunate influence on the study of political science, inasmuch as it creates 
a current against the exclusive analysis of texts. However, excessive and 
undiluted use thereof might lead to formalism and verbalism. 

The fact that the history of French political institutions since 1789 is 
included in the curriculum for constitutional law in our universities 
naturally induces authors to employ the historical method in composing 
this part of their works. Even so, they were long content to study 
successive constitutional texts, one after another, each one being 
considered as a self-sufficient document, and to isolate the historical 
circumstances which explain its birth, growth and disappearance. 

This method is rapidly becoming out of date. M- Deslandres’s L’Histoire 
constitutionnelle de la France is an important departure in this respect. 
For, while the author uses the legal method for the analysis of texts, he 
appeals to the historical method to complete his analysis and to restore 
them to their proper historical background. A similar attitude is to be 
found in all the recent manuals on constitutional law previously mentioned, 
notably those by Barthblemt, Laferriere, Prelot and myself. However, 
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every author, in accordance with his personal temperament, gives prece¬ 
dence to the legal or to the historical method. Thus the former is predomi¬ 
nant in Laferri£re and (to a lesser degree) in Pr£lot, while the 
historical point of view prevails in my own manual. 

Uses of the Uses of the sociological method are less numerous and less important. 
sociological method In studying present institutions most authors allow the analysis of texts to 
overshadow that of political facts observed. 

However, it would be untrue to maintain that most law professors 
utterly ignore sociological observations in their research into political 
institutions. On the contrary, the tendency is to use them more and 
more. Even so, 1. the space devoted to the analysis of constitutional 
texts is disproportionate to that accorded to social realities; 2. observations 
remain approximate, empirical and, often enough, unconscious; 3. intu¬ 
ition continues to thrive at the expense of scientific observation. However 
we shall soon see that these imperfections are due less to scholars themselves 
than to the difficulty of applying the sociological method in this field. 


The development Approximately speaking, the sociological method tends to transfer the 
of research methods of physics and biology into the social field. It proceeds 
the sociological by multiplying observations, recorded with a maximum of rigour and 
method and the precision, by deducing general laws of constant application from the general 
difficulties mass of observed facts; by testing the value of these laws by further series 
encountered of observations and experiments; and by stating the latter in terms as 
simple, rigorous and mathematical as possible. The use of this method is 
difficult in all branches of sociology: it is more arduous even than 
elsewhere in the domain of political institutions. 

The part played by History provides research into political institutions with a mass of 
history and the observations. Thus the study of the institutions of any given country, at 
historico-sociological any given time, in accordance with the rules of the historical method, 
method properly so-called, is very helpful provided the historian’s notions of political 
science are exact enough to enable him to steer clear of errors of inter¬ 
pretation. In this respect Paul Bastid’s Doctrines el Institutions de la 
Seconde Ripublique is worthy of mention as a work which constitutes an 
important historical document. 

At a later stage, the historian may generalize on the basis of the results of 
his particular research, with a view to drawing general conclusions having 
the value of laws. This method, which tends to deduce sociological laws 
from historical observation, may be termed “historico-sociological”. 
However, this method may be used in two different ways: (1) The historian 
may base a moderate and cautious generalization on a series of special, 
precise and carefully considered studies; (2) The generalization may be far 
more sweeping and may be based on personal views that are once more 
numerous and more superficial; there is thus a greater measure of approxi¬ 
mation, and the method is far less scientific. 

Moreover the borderline between the two procedures is often hard to 
establish. Again, when those employing the second take care clearly to 
distinguish what is positive from what is hypothetical, that method gains 
in scientific value. 

As an instance of the first hypothesis, that is of the prudent and scientific 
historico-sociological method, G. Ferrero’s Pouvoir may be quoted and, as 
an example of the second, Gh. Maurras’s Mes Idies politiques. Between the 
two lies B. de Jouvenel's Du Pouvoir , which displays a fair measure of pre¬ 
cision and objectivity despite the author’s reliance on intuition. All these 
works, particularly the two last mentioned, contain numerous observations 
on contemporary institutions which rely on the sociological method, properly 
Difficulties of the 80-called. 

sociological method A strictly scientific method would require a mass of exact and varied 
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observations, which it is very difficult to obtain in this field. The actual 
working of present political institutions in one’s own country is extremely 
hard to observe; this is true a fortiori of past institutions and of existing 
institutions abroad. One of the reasons why the legal method is so success¬ 
ful lies in the fact that that its conclusions are certain within given limits. 

Many jurists instinctively mistrust the sociological method as being vague 
and approximate. 

It is undoubtedly true that the observation of political institutions is still 
very empirical and leaves much scope to intuition. A work so serious as 
that of B. de Jouvenel, Du Pouvoir , contains much that is purely personal 
and approximate. This is even more noticeable in the works mentioned in 
connection with the institutions of the Third Republic (those by Thibaudct, 

Alain, Fournol, de Pressac, Hamon, Beau de Lomenie, etc.). 

However, there is a noteworthy effort on the part of French political Trend towardt 
science to reduce this approximation and to attain greater rigour of method, a stricter method 
This is apparent in two distinct methods of approach: 

(1) First of all, when conclusions are drawn from hasty and inadequate 
observations, certain authors take care to admit this inadequacy and to 
point out that their appraisals are purely personal and temporary, being 
not laws but hypotheses. Prominent among such works are these of Andre 
Siegfried. I myself often use the expression “temporary working hypo¬ 
theses’*, especially in connection with the electoral system and the structure 
of the political parties. (The double vote majority system tends to produce 
numerous and elastic parties; proportional representation, numerous and 
hidebound parties; the single vote majority system, a two-party set up.) 

(2) On the other hand, within the limits of the electoral domain, a 
highly exact method of observation is in course of evolution. 

Voting provides a mass of rigourous and easily accessible observations. 

Using this as a starting-point, one may try to define the connection with 
political and social structures. Hitherto, political science in France has 
followed two directions. 

Inspired by the remarkable works of Andr6 Siegfried, mentioned earlier 
in this report, a team of research workers placed themselves under his 
guidance and that of M. Francois Goguel at the Paris Institute of Political 
Studies, with a view to defining the relations between the geographical, 
social, economic and religious structures of the country and the political 
opinions of the population as expressed at the ballot-box. This science has 
been christened “electoral sociology”. Their research work is quoted here 
(although it lies rather outside the scope of our subject) because of the 
intrinsic interest of their methods and their value as an example. 

Moreover, comparisons between voting under the Third Republic and the 
numerous electoral consultations of the Fourth, together with further 
comparisons between the British and French systems have led me personally 
to study relations between the electoral system and the structure of political 
parties which leads to the above hypotheses. But research in this field is 
far more sketchy than in that mentioned above; indeed it is still embryonic. 

In order to make real progress, it would have to be conducted on an inter¬ 
national scale, by means of exact investigations on the basis of 
questionnaires drawn up and verified on the spot. 

It would seem that only this international procedure would allow of 
observations that were numerous and exact enough to enable a real political 
science to be elaborated. Unless existing efforts are co-ordinated and 
extended in a permanent way, it is to be feared that the study of political 
institutions will continue to mark time in the realm of empiricism, sweeping 
generalization and personal intuition, which are now the order of the day, 
or else to stagnate at the present stage of “working hypotheses”, without 
being able to reach that of laws, properly so-called. 
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III. TERMINOLOGY 

Although the study of political questions gives rise to many problems of 
method, the question of terminology has not caused any undue difficulties 
in France, probably because students adopt traditional, legal terminology, 
which is relatively well-established. However, certain terms, with a wide 
range of use and meaning, are apt to lead to confusion. 

Functions of the State: This term can be used both in a political and in 
a legal sense. 

(1) Legally speaking, the function of the State consists of the different 
forms of its activity in the legal domain. Since Montesquieu, three such 
functions have been distinguished: the legislative function residing in the 
government’s legal acts or laws; the executive or administrative function 
residing in the application of these governmental acts by individual deci¬ 
sion; the jurisdictional function residing in the solution of litigation 
which arises in the application of general laws and individual decisions. 

(2) Politically speaking, the term “functions of the State” designates its 
various activities, classed not according to their legal nature but according 
to the practical domain to which they belong: Economic function, military 
function, educational function, diplomatic function, etc. 

Dean Bonnard suggested the word “attributions” of the State term, 
reserving the word “functions” in the legal sense. This terminology, 
which would enable authors to avoid much confusion, has not been widely 
adopted. 

Government: In the French language, as in many others, this term has 
three more or less broad meanings: 

(1) Broadly speaking, it designates the governing apparatus of the State: 
Parliament, Ministers, Head of the State, as opposed to “administration”, 
which designates subordinate bodies. 

(2) In a narrower sense, it designates one part only of the instruments of 
government, namely bodies other than Parliament (and then the Supreme 
Court in countries where that body exists); that is, the group formed by 
the Head of the State, the Prime Minister (when distinct from the former) 
and members of the Cabinet. 

In this respect the word “executive” is, in this country, frequently 
employed as a synonym for government, because the latter is entrusted with 
the executive function in a system based on the separation of powers. 
However, whenever this condition is not fulfilled or is only partially fulfilled, 
the term “executive” is misleading. 

(3) In an even more exact connotation, the term “government” denotes 
the Prime Minister and his ministerial colleagues, taken as a whole, in 
contradistinction to the Head of the State in a parliamentary regime. 
Synonymous with this term are “Ministry” and “Cabinet”—an English 
importation. 

It would be desirable to put an end to confusion here by adopting a term 
which would define the government in the second of these meanings. Thus, 
the word “Ministry” (or “Cabinet”) would serve for the third sense, while 
“government” would be restricted to the first. 

Authority (pouvoir): The term “authority,” used without an epithet, 
must be distinguished from the term “authorities” (les pouvoirs) preceded 
by one of the adjectives—legislative, executive or jurisdictional. 

Authority (le pouvoir), in its widest sense, denotes the authority of the 
State over individual citizens, inasmuch as that authority is invested with 
a particular function; thus Parliament is the body entrusted with the 
legislative function. It is in this acceptation of the word “authority” that 
we speak of “separation of powers” (la separation des pouvoirs). 

Sovereignty: This term has two clearly defined meanings: 
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(1) In international law and relations, sovereignty is the recognized right 
of states to submit to no authority over and above their own. This system 
has been called in question, especially at the present time, since it is opposed 
to any real international organization. 

(2) In the international law of countries, “sovereignty” denotes the 
supreme authority. The body invested with sovereignty is placed over and 
above all others. Thus, in a certain form of democratic theory, Parliament 
is considered sovereign. 
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State and Law in the Soviet Union 1 

by Kazimierz Szczerba and Alexander yon Schelting 


Preliminary It is common knowledge that the Marxist theory of social structure and 
remarks development lies at the root of social, political, economic, legal and 
historical thought in the U.S.S.R. However, the actual influence exerted 
by this doctrine on the intellectual life of Soviet Russia is perhaps not 
sufficiently realized. 

Those destined for intellectual leadership in the Soviet Union are re¬ 
cruited among persons who have received a grounding in the philosophy 
of dialectical materialism and in the economic, social and political doctrine 
of Marxism as professed by Soviet theorists of the Stalinist and Leninist 
persuasion. 

All public education, whether in elementary schools, secondary schools 
or schools of higher studies, notably in universities, comprises compulsory 
courses in Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism. All students registered at 
technical colleges, where the average study period extends over four years, 
are required to attend a special two-year course in Marxism and Leninism 
comprising 220 hours of lectures and seminars yearly, and a further two- 
year course in political economy, as taught by Marx, comprising the 
same number of hours. All students, with the exception of those spe¬ 
cializing in pure science and technology, who attend the various faculties 
and special schools to study political economy, history, modern lan¬ 
guages, literature, philosophy and law, etc., follow an additional training 
course in Marxism of 220 lectures. This means, for most young 
people destined for posts of intellectual and academic responsibility, a 
660-hour course in Marxism. 

It is unnecessary to remind readers of this volume of the position or 
the basic elements of the doctrine and method concerned. 2 Soviet use 
of Marxism is amply revealed by a procedure which, for convenience, may 
be termed the “quotation method”. 3 It is likewise true that Marxist 
training indubitably leads to certain positive attitudes of scientific thought 
and to a certain bent of cognitive interest, the absence of which in so- 
called bourgeois science is sometimes to be deplored: The fact that the 
attention of the historian and the sociologist has been directed to econ- 


1. Unless otherwise noted, all works cited are written in Russian and published 
in Moscow. The Russian word Soviet appearing again and again in this article means 
council. 

2. See study by MM. Schafp and Ehrlich. 

3. Suffice to mention here the example of A. Vyshinsky whose article on the 
"Proletarian Revolution according to Lenin and Stalin" (in Soviet State and Law, 
1947, No. 9-10) quotes the names of and certain passages from, Stalin, Lenin, Marx 
and Engels as many as 57, 47, 34 and 21 times on certain of its 18 pages. On an 
average every page of the article concerned contains 3 or 4 such quotations culled 
from these authorities. This method, is employed not only in the presentation of 
certain ideas of these authors as such , but also for solution of theoretical and 
empirical problems: they are "solved" by quotations from authorities whose answers 
to certain questions are alone considered to be true and accurate. Of. also the same 
author's The Law of the Soviet State as a striking example of the quotation method, 
pp. 70 ss. (N. Y., 1948). 
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omic factors is a positive fact. There is a tendency to take into account 
the totality and interdependence of social factors. 4 

The cognitive tendency to “transcend” a sphere of knowledge originally 
given or envisaged is, first and foremost, characteristic of the Soviet science 
of the State and political life. 5 This fact is fraught with consequences for 
the study and interpretation of the State, of the law and of politics gener¬ 
ally. To mention just one consequence (but one of the utmost signifi¬ 
cance) we observe that political jurisprudence in the U.S.S.R. is not con¬ 
fined to the normativism of public and constitutional law 6 but seeks, 
from the outset, to consider, contemplate, analyse and interpret the 
reality of the State and thus recognizes political sociology. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the theories of the State and its gov- The principle of 
ernmental, legislative, executive and jurisdictional activity, as developed “conformity with 
by many Soviet political thinkers, is that the guiding principle of its the revolutionary 

power of compulsion, its law and the decisions of its agents may be purpose ", and, the 

found in their conformity with the revolutionary purpose. Laws, norms, Communist Party. 
thus lose their intrinsic worth. The State is considered by the The problem of the 
Soviet jurist and legislator as an extra-juridical factor, as a fact, as the State and Law in 
social fact of monopoly of supreme power by the ruling-class: the hour- Soviet political 

geoisic in capitalist countries, the proletariat in socialist countries. Its thought 

forms, acts and institutions are phases or elements of a vital process 
and not a reflection of some normative construction based on abstract 
principles, ideals or ethical postulates. 7 Obviously its law is liable to 
transformation at any given moment (Training). The considerations of 
the revolutionary purpose are in no way confined to one particular field, 
for instance of civil law or procedure, which were naturally shaken by the 
social revolution and the overthrow of private property. Considerations 
of the revolutionary purpose extend to every field, including the legal 
system brought into being by the new revolutionary powers. These con¬ 
siderations extend even to the Constitution. Finally they provide a basis 
for the interpretation and completion of existing law when the latter 
proves unable to cover certain cases which come up for ruling. 8 What 
matters essentially with respect to the creation and enforcement of norms 
is the effect of the act itself, not its legal nature or the ways and forms 
in which this act, or the norm on which it is based, actually came into 
being. 

However, Vyshinsky does not maintain that the principle of conformity Conformity with 
with purpose has unlimited application. Comparing the public law of purpose and the 
parliamentary democracies with that of the U.S.S.R., he writes: “In the Constitution 
Soviet Constitutions the principle of conformity with purpose has a wider 
range of application than in the constitutions of bourgeois States (loc. 
cit. t p. 32). He adds that since this constitution provides for a period 
of transition, it is liable to modification according to circumstances. 

It is evident that the principle of “unity of power”, recognized in the 
U.S.S.R., by its very denial of separation of powers in accordance with 
their different areas of specific competence or even with the extent of 
this competence, must needs impair the conception of constituent power 
and of the constitution considered as specific legal categories. 


4. Cf. Vyshinsky, op. cif., introd., pp. 82 is. 

5. Ibid . 

6. Cf. Vyshinsky, loc. cit., p. 78. 

7. See Gurvich, in his book : The Principles of Soviet Law as compared with 
General Legal Theory (1935); he insists that the Soviet State appears in a purely 
factual light and that its law has no significance by itself. Its Constitution is the 
“result of vital organic process and not of theoretical construction.” “The active 
force and fundamental law of this State is the economic interest of the ruling class.” 

8. Cf. Vyshinsky, The Public Law of the U.S.S.R ., pp. 37-38. 
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Thus differences between the .Constitution, ordinary law, administrative 
regulations and particular ordinances tend to disappear. There are only 
government acts, the organs which make them and their actual domina¬ 
tion. These acts create a complex of general and fundamental or con¬ 
crete and particular orders which are compulsory for the governed while 
laying down no precise rules for those who govern. The general prin¬ 
ciple of this scheme of things is to be found in the formula: the practical 
effect of any scheme of things, not its legality or juridical content, gives it 
its whole validity. 

This theory was an attempt to lay down a doctrine of State and law 
based upon the negation of those principles of law and the State which 
had hitherto been in force. As it was impossible to build on the founda¬ 
tions of bourgeois legal thought, new foundations had to be sought for 
the interpretation and justification of the nature of the Soviet State. 

The attenuation of However, it must be recognized that the theory of the Constitution, con- 
the theory sidered as a complex of acquired experience, has been toned down or 
attenuated in the course' of the development. The creation of the U.S.S.R. 
as a federation, the Stalin Constitution of 1936, the constitutions of the 
federated republics, the increase of political stability together with decrees 
insisting on legality and other factors have all compelled legislative policy 
and legal thought to give some sort of limited or theoretical recognition 
of the fundamental value, particular importance and relative stability of 
the Constitution, even while continuing to insist on the specific elasticity 
of the Soviet Constitution. 

Revolutionary It was only natural that the Stale, that is, political domination 
purpose and the and the coercive machinery it entails, should continue to survive in the 

Communist Party socialist society. It was equally clear and officially recognized that the 

dictatorship of the proletariat should be exercised by the Communist 
Party. “No government institution in our Republic”, declares the Ency¬ 
clopaedia of the Soviet State and Law, “ever decides any important point 

of politics or organization without having received specific instructions 
from the Central Party Executive.” 9 Again, “Dictatorship is exercised by 
the proletariat, organized into soviets under the direction of the Communist 
Party”. Thus dictatorship is exercised by the proletariat but through 
the medium of soviets directed by the Communist Party. Additional 
* details are also given by the Encyclopaedia as to what must be understood 

by the term “direction” by this party: “the party is directed by the 
Central Committee of 19 members, current work being entrusted to smaller 
committees, sitting in Moscow, known as the Organization Bureau and the 
Political Bureau, which are elected at plenary sessions of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. Five members of the latter are appointed to each Bureau.” 10 
The Theory Inspired by the theses of and Lenin cn conscience and existence that 
of political parties “it is not men’s conscience which determines their existence but rather 
their social existence which determines their conscience” and that “while 
political ideas, doctrines, theories and opinions may exert a decisive in¬ 
fluence on social evolution, they themselves are to be explained, in the 


9. See the Encyclopaedia of the State and Law, 1925-1926, vol. 1, p. 985. 

10. Loc. cit., p. 935. It may be wondered whether members of the Political 
Bureau, who are far more numerous now than in 1925-1926, are really elected? This 
brings us into the field of political sociology, the task of which should be to study 
political reality instead of stopping at ideology or at the formal order of things. 
Similar queries occur with respect to many other aspects of the political life of 
the Soviet State, such as electoral processes in general and many other elements of 
Soviet political reality. It should be noted that these sociological studies are not 
pursued in Russian political science, although Soviet authors are ever prompt to 
apply the principles and the methods of political sociology to the political life of 
“bourgeois* 1 societies. 
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last analysis, by the material conditions of society at the various stages of 
its development”,—Soviet authors abide by a theory of political parties 
which can be summed up as follows: despite appearances and what may 
be called the firm convictions and subjective sincerity of their adherents, 
political parties always reflect the interests of co-existent and antagonistic 
classes. Thus, in the Marxist-Leninist view, political parties never re¬ 
present a group of intellectual affinities, even when they appear to do so; 
they are the political expression of class interests. “In the capitalist coun¬ 
tries the various parties represent, openly or otherwise, the interests of 
the various classes or groups in the population. These interests are 
often in conflict, hence the birth of antagonisms... No party in capitalist 
countries presents or can present a programme which reflects the interests 
of all levels of the society, the exploiters and the exploited, the oppressors 
and the oppressed. This is why, in all bourgeois c6untries, the parties 
representing antagonistic class interests are forever at variance.” (See 
Pravda , January 6, 1948). “Socialism, on the contrary, by its supression 
of classes also suppresses the possibility of rival parties.” In an interview 
with a journalist, in 1947, Stalin declared: “Our society is solely com¬ 
posed of free workers in town and country, of workers, peasants and intel¬ 
lectuals. Each of these social strata may have its own ideas and voice 
them through the medium of numerous existing social organizations. 

However, since there are no classes but only certain differences, in no 
way fundamental, between the various layers of society, there is no basis 
for the creation of conflicting parties. Where there is no plurality of 
classes, there can be no plurality of parties, for a political party is but 
the fragment of a class.” 

Taking into consideration the definition of political domination existing The Theory 
in the U.S.S.R. as that of a revolutionary dictatorship directed by the pro- 0 f Violence 
letariat against its class enemies—the hostile classes—the violence in the 
exercise of it appears natural. History teaches that there can be 
no revolution without violence. The Soviet State and its doctrine deem 
that initiative, energy and i evolutionary driving power are always to be 
found concentrated in a small minority. Now the “right to violence” is 
claimed a priori for this minority. 11 All theories of law considered as 
over and above the State, of the State bound by its own legal system 
or of the State limited by the subjective rights of man are rejected by this 
doctrine. ia Jurists like Duguit, Hauriou and Jellinek are likewise con¬ 
demned. 


Soviet Constitutions, those of the Federation and of the federated republics Separation 
alike, make no clear-cut distinction between legislative and executive func- of Powers and 

. Unified 

. - Authority 

11. Suffico to quote one justification of this revolutionary violence: “Bourgeois 
ethics approach the furthermost extreme of decadence similar to that attained by the 
feudal ethics at the height of its decay. This is why tho individual finds it possible 
to behave without moral scruples. The Fascist State seizes this possibility with a view 
to maintaining the present structure of the world; the revolutionar> avails himself 
thereof with a view to transforming the world. The Fascist State provides no 
new ethics: the revolutionary individual, party and State do develop a new ethic. 

Bereft of every moral scruple they face a world clouded by the shadow of a phantom 
ethic. They, therefore, use, for the attainment of the end in view, every method that 
suits their purpose. They have recourse to these means to attain an end which 
transposes their activity onto an ethical plane and converts it into moral principles 
until such time as the revolutionary is able to make use only of those means that are 
adequate to the end he proposes to attain. This end has been morally accomplished 
in them, and every possibility of action at their disposal is conditioned by it.” 

19. See, for instance, Vyshinsky's criticism of Duguit, Jellinek and Hauriou in 
The Law of the Soviet State , N. Y., 1948; pp. 17 ss. 
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The extent tions. They are content to entrust to various agencies the various functions 
o f authority of legislative and executive power. Thus the notion of “separation of 
Critique powers*' is replaced by the notion of “extent of power”. 18 The doctrine 
of the separation insists that the Soviet Constitutions recognize the principle of unified power 14 
of powers and that the separation of powers would be contradictory to the very essence 
of the Soviet State and the interests of the working class. (Diablo: “The 
Control of the Constitutionality of the law Abroad and in the Soviet Union”, 
in Soviet Law , 1936). The separation of powers would be incompatible with 
class unity and class dictatorship. A. Vyshinsky sums up this question and 
offers, at the same time, what he believes to be the essential character of 
the separation of powers as practised by bourgeois States: “It would be a 
mistake to place representative (or legislative) bodies in opposition to the 
agencies of the administration. For Locke and Montesquieu this separa¬ 
tion of powers appeared as a guarantee of the freedom of citizens, and 
this opinion was well-founded in their day. In the U.S.S.R. the principle 
adopted is that the best guarantee of the rights and liberties of the 
citizens resides, on the contrary, in the fact that all authority is entrusted 
wholly and unrestrictedly to the people, in the person of its representative 
agencies.” “A Soviet citizen has difficulty in grasping the purpose served 
in the parliamentary democracies by splitting up their governing staffs 
into privileged deputies, professional legislators, who are entirely irrespon¬ 
sible with respect to their electors, and professional civil servants who 
depend neither upon the people, nor upon the Parliament nor even upon 
the cabinet. Such a system cannot guarantee genuine democracy. In the 
U.S.S.R. the agents of authority are elected and controlled by the people, 
who thus take a direct part in the administration and government of the 
State.” 15 

The tendency to Nevertheless, between 1929 and 1936, there was a noticeable tendency 
separate legislative towards the recognition of a distinction between legislative and executive 
power functions. This new tendency, making itself felt in the field of doctrine, 
was to be reflected in the Stalin Constitution of 1936, as Soviet 
jurists themselves have pointed out. Thus A. Askerov in his study ol 
the Higher Organs of Authority in the U.S.S.R. (1947, p. 10) writes: 
“Before the adoption of the Constitution of 1936, legislative texts were 
liable to be issued by the Government as well as by representative agencies. 
At that time there were still in existence classes hostile to the people and 
who carried on a campaign supported by foreign intelligence services. It 
was indispensable that emergency legislation be put into force without 
waiting for the next session of the legislative bodies. Consequently the 
Government had to be empowered to take measures which would have 
the force of law pending their ultimate ratification by the representative 
agency.'* However, since that time, “hostile classes have disappeared and 
fraternal friendship is now the distinguishing feature of relations be¬ 
tween the various levels of Soviet society. Thanks to a veritable social 
upheaval, it has become unnecessary to entrust legislative power simul¬ 
taneously to various higher agencies. The consolidation of power has 
made these double legislative functions superfluous. The wielding of 


13. Expounded in Gukvich’s work on The Principles of the Soviet State as 
compared with General Legal Theory (1935). According to this author the separa¬ 
tion of powers is at variance with the interests of the proletariat. 

14. Asbuxov in The Higher Agencies of~ Authority in the U.S.S.R.: “Public 
authority in the U.S.S:R. stands for the interest of every stratum of the population 
and not for those of some particular class: unity of power reflects that of society . 
There is no separation of powers in the Soviet system; power is a whole because 
the people to whom the power belongs is itself a whole." 

15. Vyshinsky, The Administrative Law of the O.S.$.R. t p. 31, 1938. 
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legislative authority by a single agency, the supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
provides ample guarantee for legislative stability and continuity”. 

However, in point of fact, it is still difficult not only to distinguish 
which are the specifically legislative bodies and, with respects to the 
subject matter of legislation, what are the differences in their competence, 
but also to distinguish among those agencies the exact order of the extent 
of their powers, a notion by which Soviet lawyers seek to replace that 
of separation of powers. One can only point out that Soviet law admits of 
several agencies carrying on legislative activity, namely: (1) The Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R.; (2) The Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet; 
(3) The Soviet of the Union; (4) The Soviet of the Nationalities; 
(5) The Council of Ministers; (6) The Councils of Labour and Defence; 

(7) The Soviets of the various Member-Republics of the U.S.S.R.; 

(8) The Praesidiums of the Soviets of these Republics; (9) The Council 
of the Peoples’s Commissars of these Republics; (10) The various 
ministries, whose authority extends throughout the country; (11) The 
different committees created by and subject to the Council of Defence and 
the Council of Labour. 


It is obvious that the distinction between legislative agencies and functions, Laws and 
on one side, and administrative agencies and functions, on the other side, administrative 
necessarily involves recognition of the fact that laws and ordinances are ordinances 
not the same. Soviet jurisprudence is well aware of this fact and has 
devoted considerable attention to the problems arising from it. 

Any analysis of Soviet legislation runs into the difficulty of recognizing Law and ordinance 
the character of laws in the norms of that legislation. There seems to be 
no clear distinction between law and ordinance. The former appears to 
possess none of the formal or material features which are attributed to 
law in the West. 

In a special study devoted to these questions (Law in the Soviet State, The disappearance 
1930), Arkhipov maintains that, not only in the U.S.S.R., but in modern of law 
democratic states as well, the notion of “law” tends to disappear de facto 
and that “the centre of gravity shifts inceasingly from the promulgation 
of general norms toward the promulgation of concrete acts and instructions 
which regulate, co-ordinate and stimulate the administration” (p. 41). 

This Soviet authority affirms that the disappearance of law in Western 
Europe is a fact. Evolution tends to establish the precedence of executive 
power over legislative power. The material distinction between law 
and ordinance tends to disappear. In the U.S.S.R. this progressive dis¬ 
appearance of the law has been carried to its ultimate conclusion: the 
Soviet system excludes all formal traces of the law and rejects the func¬ 
tional distinction of legislative power (p. 32). 

In his article on “Bourgeois Legality, Soviet Legality and Conformity The plea for 
with Revolutionary Purpose”, published in the official review of Soviet legality 
legal doctrine, Soviet Law , no. 6, Moscow, 1936, Diablo adopts quite a 
different attitude. However, an editorial note states that the editors do 
not subscribe to all the author’s views. The latter assumes a positive 
stand with respect to the law and legality and expresses disagreement 
with the legal relativism put forward by orthodox Leninists. He states 
that, at least for some time past, the Soviet legislator has adopted the point 
of view of legality, of the rule of law, and that the days of strict conformity 
with revolutionary purpose are over. In support of this thesis, Diablo 
quotes a decision of the Commissariat of Justice urging the most rigorous 
observance of the law, while it requires at the same time an exact and " 
strict application of the laws and their interpretation in accordance with 
the general views of the government. Considering this - as a decisive 
turning point, this author observes: “Thus the legislator has adopted the 
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point of view of strict enforcement of law 5 and rejected any subordination 
of legality to revolutionary purpose’* (op. cit. p. 22). He goes on to criticize 
those jurists who maintain that “legalism** is “dead** even in Europe, 
and that the very notion of law is specifically useless and inapplicable in 
Soviet Russia, and says: “Legislative regulation seeks to apply a certain 
norm to a whole class of facts; the individual act differs from the law, con¬ 
sidered as a general norm, in that it regulates only a particular concrete 
case, however significant. Every State needs legality. To legislate means 
to administrate in an organized manner and not to improvise a solution 
for each succeeding case... Legality not only isn’t dead, but it will die 
only with the power of the State itself” (op. cit. p. 24). “The theory 
which casts aside the problem of legality and substitutes in its stead 
that of the discipline of State machinery cannot be upheld since it is in 
accordance neither with the positive law of bourgeois States nor with that 
of the Soviet State.** 18 


Legality and 

LEGAL FETISHISM 
Legality 
and subordination 
to reoofytionary 
purpose 


However, in making his plea on behalf of legality, Diablo is careful to 
explain that he is no upholder of exaggerated legalism. Soviet legality, 
he declares, is no ordinary legality. Soviet law never assumes the cha¬ 
racter of a “fetish” and could never give rise to any “cult of legality**. 
(Op. cit. p. 25.) “The self-imposed task of Soviet law is that of class law 
based on inequality.*’ (Op. cit., p. 26.) This law has no inherent signifi¬ 
cance but remains a technical means; law has only the value of an instru¬ 
ment. Even so, Diablo insists on legality, on the rule of law. Law and 
its strict application lie at the root of all judgment, which can be given 
only in conformity with legal norms, or at least with the principles 
immanent in a complex of norms. What the courts apply is not a 
revolutionary or socialist “theory” of law, but positive legislation. To 
quote Diabi/O himself: “When the law proves to be incomplete or wanting 
in precision, there is no need to appeal to the extra-legal principles of 
the socialist conception of law; a basis for the solution of any question 
whatever may be found in the general principles of legislation.” “Soviet 
legislation has ceased to envisage the socialist conception of law as a prin¬ 
ciple competing with the law.** (Op. cit., p. 32.) “Since legality is put 
into effect, the proletarian conception of law, taken as a whole, cannot be 
a source of regulation for social relations outside the realm of legislative 
sanctions.” (Op. cit., p. 34.) 

However, while insisting on the positive law of the Soviet State as the 
one and only source of compulsory norms for the present, and defending 
the principle of legality against that of conformity with revolutionary pur¬ 
pose, this author nevertheless recognizes that, where the enforcement and 
interpretation of Soviet law are concerned, judges are compelled to consider 
general political principles: “The institution which interprets the law 
cannot confine itself to definitions of the aims of Soviet authority, as 
contained in the Constitutions, but must appeal to their more concrete 
expresssion as laid down by the responsible party and government 
agencies.” (Op cit., p. 37.) 

Among other Soviet authors of the same period, there is little incline* 


16. Soviet lawyers, in defending the principle of legality, are apt to confuse 
the negation of legality, as a principle of public law, with legal infractions com¬ 
mitted by officials for selfish motives. When enumerating decrees which recognize 
the principle of legality as a principle of public law, commentators quote decisions 
relative to the campaign against the abuse of authority and the embezzlement of 
public funds. 
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tion to oppose legality and conformity with revolutionary purpose. 17 How¬ 
ever, in a work published in 1947 we read: “Legality in the U.S.S.H., 
is the basis of the action of the State and one of the cornerstones of the 
Soviet democracy.” 1# 


None of this, however, means that the principle of a legal State (State The Legal State 
based on law), recognized in the West, is accepted, for the State and its 
legality, as understood by most Soviet writers, remain totally subservient 
to the principle of conformity with revolutionary purpose. 

According to the predominant doctrine, the present system is not com- The legal State and 
patible with the principle of a “legal State” in the proper sense. The the legal rigime 
reasoning which leads to this conclusion may be found in Malitski’s work 
on Soviet Public Law : “The expression ‘Legal State’ must be taken to 
imply that the legislative power itself, that is the parliament, is sub¬ 
ordinated, in the exercise of its legislative functions, to the law in force, 
or, if not to positive written law, at least to general legal principles, to 
obligations deriving from abstract postulates, such as, for instance, Duguit’s 
social solidarity.” 19 The author insists that the notion of the legal State 
must not bo confused with legality in the sense indicated above, that is, 
with the “legal regime”. The reader is requested not to confuse this notion 
of the legal rdgime, in the sense of subordination of the administrative 
power and all its agencies to the positive law, with that of the “legal 
State”. 30 In the work previously mentioned Malitsky writes: “ The 
doctrine of the legal State is, in its principal characteristics, a doctrine of 
an unfree State... the upholders of the legal State are led to conclude that 
the State cannot transgress the limits of individual rights and liberties, 
these limits being fixed not by the State but by nature or reason.” (Op 
cit., pp. 13-14.) 

“We must recognize clearly and definitely that the Soviet State is one 
in which all the organs of authority are bound by laws proceeding from 
sources accredited for this purpose by our Constitution. In consequence 
our State functions according to the conditions of a legal regime ...” “We 
do not say that it is a legal State or that the functioning of public powers, 
and particularly legislative powers, is subordinated to abstract norms, to 
some sort of supreme law. Wc maintain that law emanates from the 
State, that it is brought into being by agencies of the State, but that it is 
not made superior to the State.” (Op. cit. t p. 127.) “As opposed to the 
bourgeois State, the Soviet State is a free one, that is to say that its rules 
and orders are temporary and do not bind it. Its legislators are neither 
bound nor restricted by any material norm or formal requirement...” In 
like manner Diablo, all in defending legality against the sole preponderance 
of conformity to purpose, states that the Soviet political system does not 
permit application of the principle of the legal State. The reason for 
this, in his view, is that the Soviet State, as author of legislation in any 
case, can recognize no restriction on its omnipotence. The State, as legis¬ 
lator, can subordinate its creative activity neither to the recognition of 


17. See Stucbka, The Revolutionary R6le of Law and State, 1. General Legal 
Doctrine (p. 9). 

18. Askerov, The Higher Agencies of Authority in the U.S.S.R. (1947, p. 16). 

19. Malitsky, Soviet Public Law, p. 126. Malitsky is not alone in criticizing 
Duguit. Pashvkams writes in The Communist Academy Bulletin (1926, XII, p. 361): 
"Duguit has tried to supply something more modern in place of. the effete doctrine 
of the sovereignty of the State in order to strengthen the ideological positions of the 
bourgeois State.” Bocbto ( Essays on the Development of Legal Thought, 1935, 
pp. 395-396) also attacks Duguit. 

20. Op. cit. 
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individual rights, no matter what their extent or definition, nor to any 
positive legal norm, nor to principles of law, whatever they may be. 

The Rights of Man How does it happen, according to certain Soviet political thinkers and 
and fundamental jurists, that in bourgeois doctrine the State appears as subordinate to 
Liberties certain supreme norms, whereas Soviet theory conceives the State as an 
instrument of political domination which admits of no formal or material 
restrictions to its will ? 

The Rights of Man, This question has already been answered by Diablo in the work previous- 
unorganized ly mentioned: the idea of the priority of certain supreme norms, with 
economic forces respect to the legislation and State activity, especially the idea of the 
precedence of certain fundamental rights and liberties of the individual 
citizen, “merely reflects the predominance of unorganized economic forces... 
over regulation of economic relations by the State”. Thus, what is 
expressed in the political doctrine and constitutional law of capitalist 
countries is, according to Diablo, “the anarchical principle of the economy 
of capitalist countries”. In the Soviet State, on the contrary, “revolu¬ 
tionary law takes precedence over conventional law in accordance with the 
essential task of Soviet rule, which is progressively to eliminate the 
unorganized elements in national economy and to substitute in their stead 
a socialist economy based on a systematic and orderly plan.” 21 The 
resemblance is obvious between this argument of the Soviet thinker and 
certain criticisms levelled by Carl Schmitt 23 and other German theorists at 
the liberal conception of the State (Rechtsstaat). 

Askerov and Vyshinsky 23 also put forward arguments purporting to 
interpret, on politico-sociological and economic grounds, the fundamental 
difference between the political doctrine and constitutional law of capitalist 
countries and those of the Socialist State. Considering the practically 
insoluble contradiction existing in capitalist countries between the 
interests of those in power and the interests of the individual, Askerov 
expresses the opinion that: “only in the Soviet Union has this problem 
been satisfactorily solved”. 24 He goes on to explain the fundamental 
difference between the Soviet State and that of capitalist countries: in 
the U.S.S.R. the rights of every citizen are materially guaranteed by the 
entire wealth of the country. For this reason, Soviet citizens do actually 
and not merely theoretically possess rights and equality of rights, 
and it is just for this reason that “the human being is free in the 
U.S.S.R.”. 25 In countries where provisions for the needs of all citizens are 
not equally guaranteed, there can be neither equality, nor genuine rights, 
nor freedom, but only individual dependence and the exploitation of one 
person by another. 

The real enjoyment When equality does not exist, freedom and the real enjoyment of in- 
of rights dividual rights are reserved, in fact, for members of the bourgeois class, 
and that class protects its privileges by means of constitutional guarantees 
of rights and liberties, by separation of powers, and by the existence of 
a judiciary, as opposed to the executive and legislative, power. Soviet 
law, however, has no need to oppose the administrative agencies to those 
of the judiciary power an opposition, the purpose of which, in bourgeois 
society, is to guarantee the rights of the bourgeois citizen. 36 


21. Diabxo, op. eit., p. 35. 

22. Carl Schmitt, “Der Begriff des Politischen,” first published in the review: 
Archiv fdr Sozialwissenschaft (1929) and reprinted later in leaflet form. 

23. See A. Vyshinsky, The Administrative law of the U.SA.R., 1938, pp. 31 as. 

24. Askerov, The Higher Agencies of Authority in the U.S.S.R., pp. 16-17. 

25. Op. df. 

26. Eustratov, Administrative Law in the U.S.S.R., 1947, p, 6. 
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Thus, the political society described by Diablo, Askerov, Vyshinsky and many The Primacy of Law 
others feels no need for a doctrine of the primacy of law of “right” over in the State and the 
the State, which is, in their opinion, a mere reflection of the predominance Predominance of 
of unorganized economic forces over the regulation of economic relations Unorganized 
by the State, a predominance which does not exist in the U.S.S.R. This Economic Forces 
political society has no contradiction to solve between the public interest The Identity 
and individual interests, and the legal guarantee of the liberty and equality 0 f General and 
of citizens is no source of difficulty because equality and liberty are the individual Interests 
very essence of this society. 

This society is also free from contradiction between political and econ- The Unity 
omic control. Both are united in the hands of the whole nation, every of Economic and 
individual being a co-proprietor of the mass of the nation’s natural Political Direction 
wealth and all individuals working, creating and administering their coun¬ 
try with common accord. 

For the same reason there exist no classes in the U.S.S.R., no class The Absence of 
struggles, and no differing parties to give rise to what merely reflects the CAasses and Parties 
class struggle. “Where there are no hostile classes, there can be no 
hostile parties.” a7 

Having made these observations, Askerov describes in the following 
terms the political life of the Soviet people (p. 19): “All men of sterling 
worth, all men who believe in progress (and they may come from every 
section of the toiling population) are naturally attracted by a single party, 
the Communist Party... logically enough, this absence of rival parties 
engaged in a struggle for power, this existence of a single party, represent¬ 
ing an authentic expression of the whole people, are factors which con¬ 
tribute to strengthening the unity of Soviet power.” Again: “Thanks to 
the unity of Soviet power and to its popular character, even the organs of 
high authority remain in close communion with the people, continue to be 
the instrument of popular will, give expression to popular needs and leave 
no stone unturned in their endeavour to attain what is really desired by 
the people and approved of by every worker.” 28 

Vyshinsky expresses himself in this connection: “Private ownership of 
the instruments and means of production having been abolished, there can 
no longer be any question of clashes between... private interests and the 
interests of the society. On the contrary, collective interests and individual 
interests are in harmony. This harmony is possible because the people 
itself is at the head of affairs, both economic and political, and manages 
directly and unrestrictedly its own interests through its representatives.” 28 

“The plan of the national economy is drawn up by executive agencies of 
the Soviets and submitted by them for discussion and ratification to the 
Soviets in plenary session. The plan thus acquires legal value. It is 
genuine and concrete expression of the power of the Soviets. It is thus 
clear that the full authority enjoyed by the Soviets is a reality. It embodies 
both the economic and political direction of the country.” *® 

“In the U.S.S.R. the absence of conflicting classes permits an atmosphere 
of co-operation to thrive among all levels of society. All workers toil, pro¬ 
duce and administer their country with one common accord; each and every 
worker is a co-proprietor of the national wealth, and this is why the 
U.S.S.R. enjoys a moral and political unity unprecedented in the annals of 
history.” 

No discrepancy could be expected to exist in this society between formal The Coincidence of 
and actual authority. As Vyshinsky informs us, such variance can only Formal Power and 

Actual Power 


27. Askerov, loe. cit., pp. 16-17. 

28. Loc . cit., pp. 16-17. 

29. A. Vyshinsky, Administrative Law in the U.S.S.R. 
80. toe. cit. 
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The Abtence of 
Bureaucracy 


The Soviet 
Constitution and 
the Rights of 
Man and of 
the Citizen 


exist in parliamentary States where formal power is wielded by a political 
assembly while real power is to be found elsewhere. Real power lies in the 
economic sphere, “in the hands of individuals and of groups such as 
cartels, trusts, etc., whose possession of economic power enables them to 
bring direct pressure to hear on parliament and government and to impose 
on the country policies of their own choice. This fact has been stressed 
many times by most moderate thinkers and by the least radical sections of 
opinion. The fact that the very possibility of such pressure is excluded in 
the U.S.S.R. is a powerful argument in favour of the Soviet system.” 81 

Socialist society in the U.S.S.R., Vyshinsky goes on, is also untrammeled 
by bureaucracy. The contradiction between the civil service and the masses 
it administers is equally unknown since “a popular power could not stand 
for the existence of bureaucracy: the rule of officialdom, with the inertia 
and lack of sympathy for popular needs which it invariably entails, has 
never been popular with the masses”. 82 Vyshinsky is careful, however, not 
to talk of the absence of all bureaucracy as such, but to stress the fact that 
in Soviet Russia “there is no bureaucratic caste”. 88 

To determine whether bureaucracy exists in the U.S.S.R. and, if so, in 
what sense, to what extent and in what manner, is a task that would 
involve specific research into many questions, such as the recruiting, pro¬ 
motion, economic and social position, etc. of civil servants. 

The questions which arise here for political sociology cannot be met by 
purely theoretical and abstract arguments. Reasons put forward by 
Vyshinsky in denial of the existence of a Soviet bureaucracy include the 
following: 84 “The will of the people is expressed by the Soviets and by the 
Soviets alone. The exercise of authority is entrusted to the Soviets of the 
workers' representatives and to no other body. In other words, every 
aspect of authority is under the control of the Soviets. A Soviet is at the 
same time a legislative and executive body; it not only deliberates and 
writes legislation, but also itself puts it into effect. The Soviets exert 
vigilant and efficient control over the management of economic and 
administrative affairs at all levels; they examine and adopt economic plans, 
budgets, etc.” 

Vyshinsky adds: “The permanent direction of the various services has to 
be entrusted to specialists, but the latter are always appointed by and 
always answerable to the Soviets; even appointments of lesser impor¬ 
tance, made through the medium of delegated authority, must be ratified 
by the Soviets. The Soviets reserve the right to supervise the activity of 
every citizen invested with public authority, whether he is appointed by 
the Soviets or by the directors of an executive agency of the Soviet.” 


In a socialist society as described by Soviet thinkers, constitutional guaran¬ 
tees and administrative safeguards for fundamental individual rights and 
liberties appear unnecessary. They no longer “interest” the proletariat. 88 
“The problem of personal freedom”, it is maintained, “loses its theo¬ 
retical meaning” in the real system and the doctrine of Soviets. 88 It is 


31. hoc. cit., p. 21. 

32. Loc. cit. 

33. Loc. cit. 

34. Even so the daily press of the Soviet Union is often concerned with the practice 
and spirit of “bureaucracy” in the derogatory sense of “red tape”. 

35. Under the capitalist system “bourgeois democratic liberties” greatly interested 
the proletariat,^ inasmuch as they allowed for the devolpment of its fight and 
organization. See A. Vyshinsky, in his introduction to the volume The Law of the 
Soviet State (N. Y., 1948, p. 12, passim). 

36. Elistratov, Administrative Law in the U.S.S.B., 1947, p. 6. 
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only fair to add that this position was far more characteristic of Soviet 
legal and political thought before 1936 than since the publication of the 
new Stalin Constitution, in which a place of particular significance is 
reserved for the Declaration of Rights. Even so, the point of view in 
question has not altogether disappeared. 

“Instead of making declarations of rights and liberties’*, writes Elis- The Formal 
tratov, “Soviet law leaves actual enjoyment of them to the working and Declaration of 
peasant classes.” As the actual enjoyment of these rights is guaranteed Rights and Liberties 

by the economic and political reality of Soviet society, the law recognizes is unnecessary 

this state of affairs, and offers no threat to them. However, Soviet law 
is far from recognizing their absolute normative character as it is defined by 
bourgeois doctrine. On the contrary, prejudices respecting the absolute 
character of bourgeois rights and liberties are rejected by Soviet law. 57 
Personal freedom is not granted to individual persons merely because they 
happened to be born, but to the end that they may fulfil social func¬ 
tions...” ** This being so... “the rise to power of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat left the exploiting class no room for guarantees of any kind.”** 

Soviet lawyers maintain that there is and can be no such thing as Negation of 

natural, inborn, inviolable or inalienable rights. Soviet doctrine, pre- inalienable rights 

vious to 1936, sought to prove, on the contrary, that it was just by depriv¬ 
ing non-workers of all so-called inviolable rights and liberties that the 
State could better guarantee the workers’ individual rights than does any 
democratic State. 

Notwithstanding, the Soviet constitutions contain “Declarations of The Declaration of 
Rights”, and political doctrine and jurisprudence, constitutional, public Rights by the 
and administrative law, had to concern themselves with them, although the Constitution and 
law introduced these rights under the heading: “Fundamental Rights and doctrine 
Duties of Citizens.” 40 After recognizing that all actual enjoyment by the 
individual of the “real substance” of rights and liberties, that is, of 


37. Ibid. 

38. Malitski, Soviet Public Law , pp. 93-94, 1936. 

39. Elibiratot, loc. cit., p. 6. 

40. As early as 16 Jan. 1918, a “Declaration of the Rights of the Working 
and Exploited People” was published and later became the first part of the 
first constitution. This document, composed by Lenin, is regarded as the most 
complete constitutional document available for the study of the early period. 
FunoBiNnn, in “The Constitution of the U.S.S.R.” (Sou. Law Rev., 1945, No. 6) 
writes in this connection: “This declaration is of the utmost revolutionary moment, 
its significance being far greater than that of the French “Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen”. 

However, certain critics maintain that these declarations provide for no speci¬ 
fically individual rights, since the power of the State is not limited in favour of the 
inviolable rights of the citizen. One of the commentators on the “Declaration” 
expresses himself thus: “Thero is really no question of rights in this document but 
rather of the tasks of the socialist system.” (Rkisneix, The Bourgeois State and the 
U.S.S.R.) 

The Constitutions of 1918 and 1936 both define the “fundamental rights and 
duties of the citizen”. The former declares that the Soviet Ropublic recognizes 
“work as a duty of every citizen”: the latter states that the “citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
enjoy the right to work, that is to guaranteed employment paid in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of their individual output”, the “uniform wage” principle 
(Lhnin, State and Revolution ) not having been adopted. 

The 1936 Constitution grants to all citizens guaranteed rest in the form of a 
7-hour work-day, annual holiday without loss of wages, the right to old-age pension 
and to financial assistance in the event of illness or disability. 

So far as concerns the “Rights to Education”, a far-reaching difference exists 
between the two constitutions. That of 1918 declares that one of the aims of the 
Republic consists in making complete and universal education accessible for the 
poorest workers and peasants. This restriction is no longer to be remarked in the 
1936 Constitution, which makes it clear that all citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
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economic, social and cultural advantages (actually inaccessible to all save 
one social stratum in bourgeois society) is due in socialist society to its 
economic organization; and after affirming the priority of the political 
order over law and the non-existence of any rights and liberties inherent to 
human nature as such, Soviet jurist and political thinkers go on to 
maintain that personal rights and liberties proceed from the State alone 
and can have no significance apart from the State. The State alone is the 
source of the personal rights of individuals. 41 A similar view is expressed 
by Elistratov 42 , Klausman 4s and others. 


Review of Soviet works on legal and political subjects frequently mention the idea of 
Constitutionality supervision of the constitutionality of laws, of respect for law and its fun¬ 
damental principles—by the legislative, executive and judiciary powers—of 
inconsistencies of form or content between ordinary laws and con¬ 
stitutional law. Soviet commentaries on the question of constitutionality 
present special characteristics which are due partly to the political and 
juridical structure of the U.S.S.R., and partly to conceptions of legal and 
politico-sociological science which are peculiar to the Soviet Union. 

To grasp the import of these special characteristics, one must remember 
that, according lo an opinion much defended in the U.S.S.R., especially 


“right to education” and that this right is “guaranteed by compulsory elementary 
education, free tuition, state scholarships, courses in the mother-tongue of every 
citizen and by the organization of special training”. 

The same Constitution emphasizes the fact that “women in the U.S.S.R. enjoy 
the same rights as men in every field of activity, economic, social, cultural and politi¬ 
cal.” The 1918 Constitution makes no provision in this respect. 

Both constitutions proclaim that all citizens enjoy equality of rights irrespective 
of race or nationality. All discrimination in favour of certain citizens or against 
certain others on the ground that they belong to a certain race or nation is 
punishable by law since 1936, as is all propaganda intended to stir up hatred. 

All citizens were entitled by the 1918 Constitution to indulge in religious or 
anti-religious propaganda. The Stalin Constitution makes no mention of religious 
propaganda but allows all citizens to practice religious cults or to take part in 
anti-religious activities. 

The 1936 Constitution slates that the “law protects inviolability of residence and 
prhacy of corrcspondance,”, concerning which its predecessor had nothing to say. 
The some is true of the “inviolability of the individual”, concerning which the 
1936 Constitution makes it clear that: “nobody can bo arrested otherwise than by 
orders of the courts or by permission of the Public Prosecutor.” 

Comparison between the two constitutions is of special interest with respect to 
the right of association, since it reveals the principle of public life organization. 
Both texts are worth quoting: that of 1918 declares: “In order to enable workers 
to onjoy genuine liberty of association, the Soviet Republic, after shaking off the 
economic yoke of the possessor class and casting aside every obstacle which has 
hitherto prevented workers and peasants from acting and uniting, now lends the 
poorest workcrR and peasants every material or other assistance they need for their 
meetings and organizations.” 

The 1936 text declares: “In conformity with working-class interests and in order 
to favour spontaneous and independent political activity among the popular masses, 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. enjoy the right of uniting in social organizations, i.e. 
professional guilds, co-operative societies, youth movements, athletic associations, 
patriotic dofenco movements, cultural, scientific and technical organizations, while 
the most active and conscious members of the working-class and of the hard¬ 
working sections of the population in general join forces in the Communist Party, 
which is the vanguard of the workers in their struggle for the consolidation and 
development of the socialist order and embodies the managing nucleus of all workers* 
and social associations as of all public institutions.” 

41. Mautski, Soviet Public Law , 1936, p. 14. 

42. Elistratov, Administrative Law in the U.S.S.B ., 1947. 

43. Kleasman, in Encyclopaedia of the State and Law , 1926, No. 11, p. 1378. 
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before 1936, the Constitution does not represent what is understood as the 
fundamental law or the supreme norm of the State, properly so-called. 
Rather, the Constitution is defined as a statement or report, as the most 
adequate, precise, formal and complete expression of the political structure 
actually existent: it is an abstract description of the real and concrete 
scheme of things, including the economic and social order. 44 If either 
actual development or an effective decree happens to go beyond constitu¬ 
tional content or to complete or alter it in any way, this merely means that 
the abstract picture contained in the constitutional document no longer 
corresponds altogether with the actual structure of the State. Soviet 
doctrine declares, at the same time, that the Constitution, as such, cannot 
produce anything real or lie at the roots of any real scheme of things. 

Professors Tinshev and Alexiev have reached the conclusion that the con¬ 
stitution is not superior to a decree, and that governmental practice in 
Soviet Russia warrants the assertion that the essential changes made in the 
Constitution (or Constitutions) were wrought outside the legislative func¬ 
tions of the Supreme Congress of the Soviets. 45 

In view of the absence or uncertainty of formal and material indices of 
the law in general and of constitutional law in particular, the examination 
of constitutionality naturally presents problems and assumes a character 
that is difficult to grasp. Thus Pashukanis wrote in 1929: “Laws are 
primarily examined with reference to their conformity with the structure 
of the higher agencies of authority—a fact explicable by the absence of any 
formal or material restriction on legislative activity in the Constitution of 
the Union.” 44 

Conceptions such as those of constitutional legitimacy, objective law and 
many other Western theories, which might have become the basis of 
Soviet constitutional doctrine and of the supervision of constitutionality, 
have been rejected as inapplicable to the U.S.S.R. Soviet science dismisses 
these points of view as inadequate and insists, in its discussion of con¬ 
stitutionality as of all other legal questions, on the application of the 
economic, social, political and, above all, class points of view. 

Neither the formal constitution of the U.S.S.R., nor political practice, 
nor legal doctriue provide for a special judicial agency, the specific com¬ 
petence of which would be to review constitutionality. The Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., especially the Praesidium, that is, the legislative 
agency par excellence, is also the agency of constitutional control. 47 The 
same agency attends not only to the enforcement of the Constitution but 
also, in general, to that of all legislation in force. 48 

In point of fact, this agency of control (i.e. the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.) is far from examining the constitutionality of all decrees or 
legislative acts that are not in conformity with the Constitution. Many of 
the questions liable to arise in this connection disappear of themselves as 
a result of fresh legislation rectifying or ratifying, at a later date, deroga¬ 
tions committed, or as a result of the declaration to the effect that 
measures have been taken to give constitutional form to the act pro¬ 
mulgated. 49 

Soviet practice before 1936 was peculiar inasmuch as certain acts, recog- 


44. It would seem that this too is the purport of Vyshinsky's remarks in The Law 
of the Soviet State , p. 77. 

45. Law in Soviet Russia, A collection of articles published by the Russian Faculty 
of Prague, 1928, p. 13. 

46. Theory of Law and Marxism, p. 47 (1929). 

47. See, for instance, A. Vyshinsky, Administrative Law in the U.S.S.R., 1938, p. 23. 

48. A. Vyshinsky speaks in this sense of an “extension of the concept of constitu¬ 
tionality control.” 

49. See: Law in Soviet Russia (Prague, 1928), p. 90. 
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nized as unconstitutional by the agency of control (i.e., at that time, the- 
Executive Committee of the Congress of Soviets), were given legal form by 
the Praesidium of this same committee without undergoing any modifica¬ 
tion. Diablo, writing in the review Soviet Law (1936, no. 3), stated in the 
course of an article on “The Control of the Constitutionality of Law Abroad 
and in the U.S.S.R. ,, that: “this practice of the Praesidium of the Executive 
Committee appears fully to confirm the fact that the control of con¬ 
stitutionality in our country is exerted mainly as a means to constitutional 
education... and not as an instrument of political struggle.” 

Analyzing the Western doctrine of the review of constitutionality, and 
the conceptions of the French jurists, Jeze, Duguit, Hauriou, Lambert, etc., 
in particular, Vyshinsky claims that only by setting aside all formalism and 
dogmatism can one hope to make a comparison between these conceptions 
and the methods of review of constitutionality in the Soviet Union scienti¬ 
fically useful. According to him and to other Soviet jurists, it is necessary 
to examine the institution of review of constitutionality and its practice 
from the sociological point of view in order to be able to determine the 
group or class whose interests are served or realized by means of this 
control. Alluding to the opinion of Professor L. Dttguit, who inclines to 
favour judicial review of the constitutionality of laws, Soviet doctrine 
makes no secret of its scepticism.No special tribunal of this kind could rid 
itself easily of ruling-class ideology. Particularly, the system of review of 
constitutionality adopted in the United States cannot be used in the Soviet 
Union, since the constitution of the latter Slate contains few or no principles 
imposing restrictions on legislative activity. Finally, private initiative is a 
notion inapplicable in the U.S.S.R. since the people have no interest in 
strictly determining the competence of agencies of supreme authority 
(Gurvich: The Principles o/ the Soviet Constitution) these agencies being 
agencies of the people. 50 

The principal reason given for rejecting the American system of con¬ 
stitutional review, based on the idea of legality, is the fact that the 
supreme norm of State activity in the U.S.S.R. lies in its conformity with 
the revolutionary purpose. This norm lies at the foundation of the 
State’s revolutionary legitimacy and is the corner-stone of the “con¬ 
stitutionality*’ of all legislation and of all political activity. Lack of con¬ 
stitutionality of a law means, above all, lack of conformity with the 
revolutionary principle. The Soviet system recognizes no material or 
formal restrictions which can be imposed on the legislative power. 


Real Democracy, 
The Soviet System 
and Electoral 
Law in Soviet 
Political Science 
Proletarian 
Democracy 


Socialist political society, as interpreted in Us essentials by Soviet authors, 
knows neither separation of powers, nor ordinary legality, nor socio¬ 
logical distinction between “real” and “formal” power, nor any con¬ 
tradiction between social interests and individual interests, nor lastly any 
distinction or contradiction between economic and political management 
of communal life. This society knows no antagonism between civil ser¬ 
vants and those they administer; declarations or guarantees of personal 
liberties are as unnecessary as are controls of constitutionality. This 
society is increasingly looked upon by Soviet jurists and political sociologists 
as a democracy, or rather as the true democracy, the real, popular, pro¬ 
letarian democracy. The term “proletarian democracy” has met with 
particular favour. The new political order, as interpreted by these ideo¬ 
logists, was a democracy brought into being for the proletariat in the two¬ 
fold sense of proletarian democracy and of proletarian dictatorship 


50. See also A. Denisov, Soviet Public Law, 1940, p. 2. 
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■directed against the bourgeoisie. 51 Once this task was accomplished, all 
conflicts between classes and parties abolished, and the unity of all sections 
of the toiling masses achieved—it would have been natural to define the 
new order simply as a democracy or as a popular democracy. However, 
the expression “proletarian democracy” is still employed. 

This new democracy, in the view of Russian jurists and political sociolo- Soviet Democracy 
gists, is chiefly characterized by the system of the Soviets as far as political 
and legal forms are concerned. Thus the State of the Union is increasingly 
referred to as the State of the Soviets or as the Soviet State. In like manner 
the law of the land is spoken of as Soviet Law, etc. The working of the 
Soviet system from the local village or small-town Soviets upwards through 
regional Soviets to those on the national level, is regarded as the very basis 
of all political life: through them the life-blood of the nation circulates, 
makes the heart of the Soviet people beat, keeps them alive and leads them 
ever onwards towards their ultimate goal: communism. To quote a con¬ 
stitutional formula, all authority is expressed in these Soviets. 42 

Not only the existing constitution but also constitutional and adminis¬ 
trative jurisprudence accord considerable importance to the Soviets. It is 
through them that the people exercise self-government and self-administra¬ 
tion for the first time in history. It is through them that people shape and 
express their will and make that will prevail. 53 The Soviets are the most 
powerful agencies of authority of the State and guarantee the direct, con¬ 
stant, inevitable and decisive participation of the people in the affairs 
of the democratic State. However, in addition to the significance, work¬ 
ing, functions and agencies of the system of Soviets, Russian political 
science and jurisprudence must also consider the Soviet electoral system, 
its legal and sociological aspects, electoral law and electoral reality. 

In Soviet literature frequent discussions may be found which deal not Electoral Law 
only with Soviet electoral law, but devote themselves to general problems 
concerning elections, votes and represntation, both from the juridical and 
sociological points of view. As early as 1925 works were published in this 
connection by such authors as Mikhailov (Soviet Representation and Elec¬ 
toral Law : 1925) and Brodovitch (Electoral Law : 1925). 

Mikhailov informs us that Soviet doctrine, at that time, rejected the idea Collective 
of “individual representation” and proceeded to justify, instead, the idea of Representation and 
“collective representation” based on production, productive units and other Real Representation 
real units. The elected candidate must not, in this view, be the mere 
representative of an abstract number of vot*es or of an anonymous group 
of individuals, each of whom voted as an isolated individual, for there 
would then be no representation of anything real or definite. On the 
contrary each candidate must represent some definable collective entity. 

He must not be simply a miscellaneous individual, defined only by his 
programme or the ideology of his party, but rather the agent of the 
real group, the real collectivity that he represents (a factory for instance). 


51. This aspect of the new State in the early years of its existence also found 
its expression in the 1918 Constitution, which described its essential aim as the 
suppression of all exploitation of men by mon and the abolition of class society 
(Part 1, Ch. II) and expressed its unswerving resolve to snatch mankind from the 
clutches of finance capital and imperialism (Part 1, Ch. III). With the attainment 
of these ends at home, the above-mentioned formulae no longer figure in the 
Constitution of 1936. 

52. “All power is in the hands of the workers” (whether in field or factory) as 
“represented by the Soviets of Workers' Deputies” (Const. 1936). All official com¬ 
mentators (Vyshinsky, Trainin, Amfiteatrov and others) use this formula as the basis 
of their argument. 

53. According to Stalin the political form of the Soviet is the form “long sought 
after and finally discovered" by which “the economic liberation of the proletariat” 
and “its ultimate victory” are to be secured. ( Problems of Leninism t III, II, p. 35.) 
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The Theory of The juridical theory of representation and universal suffrage as under- 
Bourgeois stood in the West must he considered, says Brodovitch, not as a . scientific 
Representation doctrine but as a purely political device which serves bourgeois class 
interests. The only criterion capable of appraising its value is that of 
its utility for the bourgeoisie. 54 

The System of Brodovitch’s comprehensive study contains not only a general statement, 
concepts involved interpretation and justification of Soviet electoral law and practice, but 
in the Study of also a broad survey of representation as a whole and of the various electoral 
Electoral procedures systems and procedures, their meaning and their economic and sociological 
significance. The author's aim is to draw up a system of concepts applic¬ 
able in the analysis of any and every electoral order, the “bourgeois, 
mediaeval and even Soviet type”. 55 He endeavours to achieve this end by 
an objective enumeration of the constituent elements of the systems and by 
abstention from all value judgment, especially value judgment of electoral 
systems founded on the statement of their “relative proximity to the demo¬ 
cratic ideal”. 66 The constructive or component elements are: the 
environment of the electors, the electoral units, the dividing up of con¬ 
stituencies among deputies, the relations between deputies and their electors 
and the electoral order. 

The Economic Basis Brodovitch never abandons the field of historical materialism or the 
of all Interpretation dialectical method: “Only the Marxist method”, he writes, “with its prin¬ 
ciples of economic, materialist, social and class analysis and its dialectical 
conception, is capable of explaining the Soviet electoral system” 61 or any 
other electoral system. That system, like all other aspects of constitutional 
law, must in the last analysis be reduced to its economic basis. It is this 
economic basis which explains all the democratic institutions of bourgeois 
countries (electoral methods included). Brodovitch seeks to interpret 
them in terms of capitalist exploitation. 

The Refutation The special characteristics of the economic and social structure of any 
of Bourgeois given society explain the special characteristics of it3 representative and 
Constitutional electoral system. Thus “all attemps to explain the Soviet electoral system 
Models on the basis of institutions and procedures of bourgeois public law must 
he firmly rejected”. 58 Like any other electoral system and representative 
practice, those of the Soviet Union must be interpreted in terms of their 
economic and social basis. Recourse to bourgeois models of constitutional 
law, whatever they may be, must be the more sedulously avoided since, as 
Constitution and Soviet doctrine declares, norms proclaimed by a constitution can never of 
Reality themselves create a new reality. 

Interpretation of the Soviet electoral system produces not a formal and 
normative legal doctrine but a sociological theory. Its bases are the concept 
of class, the fact of working-class domination, the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, class representation, real and collective representation, the 
supremacy of de facto over de jure conditions, and the tendency to over¬ 
come objective law. Analysis of these various elements necessarily leads 
the author to affirm a single political party as the basis of elections. The 
single-party system, destroying as it does, any possibility of an opposition, 
is the very formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Both are 
entirely independent of any legal norm, electoral or other. 

Direct and In the view of Brodovitch, Mikhailov and Reissner a series of 
Indirect Elections questions which are important in bourgeois electoral doctrine lose their 
significance in the Soviet system. They decline to consider such questions 
as whether, for instance, Soviet elections are direct or indirect, considerations 

64. Brodovich, Zoc. cit., p. 18. 

66. Brodovich, loc. cit, pp. 24-25. 

56. Loc. cit 

67. Loc. cit, p. 18. 

68. Loc. cit , p. 6. 
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of this sort being immaterial in an electoral system based on real and 
collective representation, not of single individuals but of production units 
and workers* associations. Thus, according to Brodovitch, Soviet doctrine 
has “firmly and finally broken with bourgeois traditions of legislation and 
constitutional theories and put an end to the rupture between political life 
and productive life”. *• 

In rejecting the theory of individual representation, Soviet jurists sought 
to base electoral law (at least in theory) on a blend of the principles of 
real representation with the territorial principle, together with the con¬ 
cept of class. They were justified in so doing at that time, for Soviet 
electoral law before 1936 was a restrictive one based on a threefold social, 
political and economic condition, the essential feature of which was work, 
considered as a pre-requisite sine qua non for voting. Even after the new 
Constitution of 1936, 60 several provisions of which seem to permit a cer¬ 
tain rapprochement between Soviet and Western constitutional doctrine in 
the matter of electoral law, Soviet theory continued, to a large extent, to 
deny any resemblance between the electoral system of the U.S.S.R. and 
that of the capitalist countries. In any case, emphasis was placed on the 
fact that although there was a certain “formal likeness”, the essence, legal 
significance and sociological value of the systems were utterly dissimilar. 

Interpretation of the juridical and sociological nature of Soviet electoral The Imperative 
law involves recourse to the theory of imperative mandate. Soviet electoral Mandate 
regulations make it clear that the members of Soviets must follow or carry 
out the instructions of their electors and are answerable to them for the 
acts they accomplish. The Constitution also lays down the principle of 
recall. 81 Vyshinsky emphasizes the fact that those intrusted with an Recall 
imperative mandate are and ought to be kept under the vigilant control Control by Electors 


59. Loc. cil., p. 62. 

60. According to this constitution every citizen, as such, enjoys the right to 
vote and the right to be elected (para. 141) and may exercise these rights as he thinks 
fit. Electoral rights are refused only in the case of young people under 18 and 
of persons living on the toil of other citizens. (This new electoral law makes no 
direct mention of real and collective representation but seems based on the territorial 
principle). 

Electoral discrimination, as applied in the 1918 Constitution that “instrument of 
struggle and oppression against enemy classes” (Lenin, The State), is not provided for 
by the Constitution of 1936. The fact of having a non-proletarian origin no longer 
deprives citizens of the right to vote. Indeed, the new Constitution would seem also 
to contain a certain tendency towards social and political reconciliation; its draftors 
actually omit the famous seven-cate gory list of persons deprived of electoral rights 
by the Constitution of 1918, namely: (1) persons living on resources not acquired by 
their own work; (2) merchants, middlemen and commercial staffs; (3) monks; 
(4) priests; (5) members of the pre-revolutionary police force; (6) members of 
tho Imperial Constabulary and of the Okhrana (Secret Security Police); (7) mem¬ 
bers of the former ruling dynasty. 

However, the real character of this electoral “fair deal for all” is to be found in 
the method employed for nomination of candidates, on the one hand, and in the 
existence of a single party on the other. It is in these two factors that the real 
significance of Soviet elections lies; it is through their influence that these elections 
come under the principle of real collective representation. The right to put forward 
candidates for election is granted to working-class and other social organizations, i.e. the 
Communist Party organization, professional guilds, co-operative societies, youth 
movements and cultural associations. In a word, no candidate can be designated 
otherwise than by the Party as such or by non-political associations under party 
control. At the same time candidates appear as representing “collectivities'*, i.e. 
real and concrete units and not abstract numbers of votes. 

61. Concerning this point the Constitution declares: “Every deputy is liable to 
recall at any time, if a majority of his constituents so decide in accordance with the 
procedure provided for by the law." (Art. 142.) 
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of their elecLors. This feature goes to explain why the secret ballot Is 
employed neither by the Soviets in general nor by the two chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet. “Soviet electors insist on being informed about every aspect 
Absence of the of the activity of their deputies...” Were deputies to vote by secret ballot- 
Secrct Ballot slips, they would be set free from any responsibility towards their elec¬ 
tors. * 9 “The secret vote would bo contrary to the very spirit of the 
Soviet representative system”, declares Vyshinsky, “and*indeed, to the 
fundamental requirements of democracy”. It is clear that, in principle, 
the possibility of recall depends upon these two institutions, the imper¬ 
ative mandate and the open vote by delegates. 

Direct Democracy Vyshinsky declares in this connection: “Here is what may be termed a 
direct democracy, that is to say, the direct and active participation of the 
population in the administration. This is why the existence of represen¬ 
tative institutions in the U.S.S.R. is in keeping with the principle of 
direct management by the people.” 


The Federation Although, according to the prevailing Soviet doctrine, the national ques- 
and the Member tion is not a problem in a socialist State, and although this question was 
States positively settled in the U.S.S.R. #s by Leninist and Stalinist policy which 
has been in effect from the beginning, it is still, according to Vyshinsky, 
given important place in Soviet jurisprudence and political science. His 
own writings dwell at great length on the matter. 64 Legislation, also, is 
constantly concerned with new nationality problems. This is only natural 
when one considers that the Soviet State is a federation. 65 
Relations existing between the Federation and the Federated States con¬ 
stitute an essential and central problem of Soviet public law and are a 
subject for discussion in Soviet jurisprudence. The general political theory 
of federalism is centred, in the U.S.S.R., on the problem of sharing author¬ 
ity between the agencies of the Union and those of its component parts. 
It is clear that distinctions and dividing lines between the constituent and 
constituted powers will acquire a special importance in a political science 
and a jurisprudence which deal with a multi-national federative system 
like that of the U.S.S.R. 


62. A. Vyshinsky, Public Law in the U.S.S.R. (p. 62). 

63. As early as 1922 Stalin declared: “We have succeeded in overthrowing 
nationalist oppression and in arousing mutual confidence and brotherly co-opcration 
among the peoples of the world.” (Marxism and the National and Colonial Problem, 
p. 125, 1939.) 

64. The significance attached to this problem is oloquently attested by the 
existence of a Special Commissariat for National Affairs and by the presence of Stalin 
himself at the head of this institution. lie was the author of the first “Decla¬ 
ration of the Rights of the Russian Peoples” drafted by his pen and proclaimed 
during the earliest days of the revolution (October-Novcmber, 1917). This Declara¬ 
tion extolled a policy of “loyal union and goodwill among the peoples of Russia.” 

The practical application of these principles was to find its first expression in 
the decree concerning the Finnish Republic. Likewise the “Declaration of the Rights 
of the Hard-working and Exploited People" (3rd Pan-Russian Soviet Congress, 
January, 1918) and tho “Federal Institutions of the Russian Republic”, two docu¬ 
ments drafted by Lenin, outlined “the basis of the Federation of Soviet Republics”: 
“the voluntary union among the peoples of Russia considered as the Federation of 
Soviet Republics of the said peoples” (Lenin, Works , Vol. XXII, p. 223). 

65. The First Constitution promulgated in 1918 under the title of the “Unique 
Fundamental Law” and voted by the Soviet Congress of 10 July 1919 (the supreme 
legislative, executive and judiciary body of the time) formally established the 
existence of the Russian Federation instead of the previous centralized Empire 
which, with the exception of Finland, declined to recognize the political autonomy or 
semi-autonomy of its component parts. In 1923 the new Soviet Constitution 
decided to call the new State, in its entirety, The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
instead of the Russian Federation. 
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In observing that the modifications which time has brought to the con¬ 
stitutions of the Federated States and of the Federation reveal a general 
tendency towards centralization, one must note also that the science of 
federal law in the U.S.S.R. has followed suit. 

Despite the constitutional text which repeats a proclamation dating 
from the revolutionary period to the effect that each Member State is 
entitled to lea\p the Federation at will, neither the Constitution or any 
other act of public law provides clearly or adequately for the procedure to 
bo adopted in such a case. At the same time the law declares that any 
regulation enforced by federal authority is applicable to each and every 
Federated State. Moreover, the central authority is empowered to nullify 
any decision taken by the members of the Union. Soviet jurists note, in 
this connection, that the maintenance of sovereignty by each individual 
member of the Union, as provided in the constitutions, is largely a matter 
of sovereignty in “potential form.” 66 

Soviet doctrine recognizes the fact that the law of the Union is superior 
to the law of the various Federated Republics as an essential peculiarity of 
the legal system in the U.S.S.R. Askerov finds that this is in keeping, not 
only with the fundamental principles of the Soviet Federation, but also with 
the fundamental principle of democracy. For the fundamental principle of 
Soviet democracy requires the minority to comply with the will of the 
majority. “The law of the Union expresses the common will of all peoples 
of the Federation, of the entire population of U.S.S.R., whereas the law of 
a federated or autonomous republic expresses only the will of one of the 
federated peoples.” The same reasoning is clearly applicable in justifying 
the annulment of a federated Republic’s decision to secede from the Union, 
the annulment of a minority decision by a majority decision. 97 

The juridical doctrine of federal law notes a broadening of federal 
authority to the detriment of the authority of the States of the Union, and 
recognizes that this phenomenon is at least partly the result of practice 
rather than legislation. B * Diablo, after “summing up constitutional 
modifications with respect to the division of authority between the Union 
and its constituent Republics”, and noting “a definite tendency towards 
the extension of central authority”, goes on to maintain that this develop¬ 
ment “corresponds to Party policy which looks upon the Federation as a 
transition form in the progress towards total unily”. 69 

Soviet doctrine is particularly alive to the fact that there exists a whole 
set of questions for which no provision is made by the Constitution of the 
Union, and that here the preponderant rdle of ever-growing federal com¬ 
petence asserts itself at the expense of the individual Member States. 
Among the fields here concerned may be mentioned: co-operation and co¬ 
operatives, associations of every description, labour regulations, copyright 
laws, etc. and all the legislation concerned. Soviet public law experts 
note the existence of a tacit assumption at the basis of this development 
according to which whatever is not formally established as belonging to 
the competence of the individual States, falls ipso facto under that of the 
federal authority. 70 

Other Soviet authors of various periods whose work merits attention here 


66. Askbrov, Higher Agencies of Authority in the U.S.S.R., 1947, p. 16. 

67. Askbrov, loc. cit. 

68. See Diablo, The Development of the Soviet Constitution in the Evolution of 
Constitutional Practice. 

69. Diablo, loc. cit., p. 89. 

70. However, the opinion that the Soviet and American assumptions are ide*. 
tica! is sometimes to be found in Soviet works on public law; it would be 
a hard task to find proof in support of this view. See Avanov, A Sketch of Soviet 
Federal Administration, 1925. This author distinguishes three sectors where the 
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are Pashukanis, Golunsky, Stuchka and Strigovich. After comparing the re¬ 
visions and development of the various Soviet constitutions with the 
practice of European countries and of the United States, and after critically 
analysing the latter, these authorities conclude that the constitutions of 
the U.S.S.R. are more elastic also with respect to the problem of 
federalism. 71 

The uniformity of the political composition of the parliaments of the 
various Member States and the identity of viewpoint among their represen¬ 
tatives guarantees unity of political outlook throughout the Union. Ac¬ 
cording to Diablo, Soviet Republics have nothing to fear in the way of 
modifications of the federal constitution in the interest of hostile classes 
since all such classes have ceased to exist. Got/unsky and Strigovich are 
still more explicit and precise when they explain that, also from the point of 
view of the Federation, “the danger of constitutional modifications effected 
by the manoeuvres of opposition parties” is non-existent since “the only 
governing parly is the Communist Party”. 73 Diabixj adds that, despite 
certain new aspects, the bases and fundamental principles of the Federa¬ 
tion and its constitution remain unshakable. This “immutability of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution”, over which the Communist 
Party keeps a vigilant watch, is guaranteed by the reciprocal relation of 
classes in the Soviet Union. Obviously there can be no question of chang¬ 
ing them. 79 

Lenin already taught that federalist principles derive from petty bour¬ 
geois anarchist notions and recalled the disagreement of Marx, in this 
respect, with Proudhon and with Bakunin. “Marx was a centralist”, 
writes Lenin, and he adds: “Only people obsessed by a superstitious faith 
in the State can mistake the suppression of the bourgeois State machine 
for a suppression of centralization. Opportunists are unable to imagine 
the possibility of voluntary centralization, of a voluntary union of com¬ 
munities in a nation, of an alliance of proletarian communities for the 
abolition of bourgeois domination and the machinery of the bourgeois 
State. They conceive of centralization as something which only officialdom 
and militarism can impose. Marx consciously employs the expression ‘to 
organize national unity* in contrasting conscious, democratic and proletarian 
centralization with that of bourgeois militarism and with that of bureau¬ 
cracy.” 74 

In spile of this spirit of centralization, which in the case of Lenin was 
combined with anti-statism, Soviet legal and political literature devoted 
to matters of federal structure provides abundant discussion of this ques¬ 
tion. It points out, however, that the Soviet Federation is radically different 
from bourgeois federalism and that the smoothness of its working is due to 
the particular economic and social structure of the Soviet Union. It is this 
structure which, in the last resort, ensures the benefits and advantages 
of the federal system. For upwards of twenty years Soviet lawyers have 
asserted that if, despite the federative system, there is a tendency to 
centralization, the U.S.S.R. has nothing to suffer from the “withering 
influence of bureaucratic centralization”... “In the U.S.S.R. centralization 


Union is competent, namely: (1) The absolute and exclusive competence of the 
Union; (2) the pre-eminent or incomplete competence of the Union; (3) the 
limited competence of the Union (Avakov, Zoc. cit ., p. 35). 

71. Stuchka, The R6le of Law and the State (1925); Pashukanis, The Theory of the 
State and Marxism (1929); Diablo, The Development of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. in the Evolution of the Constitutional Practice (1936); Golunski and Stri- 
oovich. Theory of the State and Law (1940). 

72. Golunski and Strigovich, loc. cit,, p. 31. 

73. Diablo, Zoc. cit., p. 42. 

74. Lbnin, Works, Vol. II, p. 60. 
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has a democratic nature.” 76 The insistence of Soviet Doctrine on the 
particular character of democratic centralization in the U.S.S.R. seeks jus¬ 
tification in the system of Soviets. It is by this system, the doctrine 
maintains, by this direct participation of popular representation in public 
affairs, that any really bureaucratic features have been eliminated from the 
administration of the U.S.S.R. At the same time the close relations 
existing between Soviets of different levels guarantee the required degree 
of centralization and bar any sort of disorder in the administration. 
“These relations are to be found in the fact that every higher Soviet 
directs those Soviets subordinate to it, checks the legality of their activities 
and bears the responsibility for their acts... Instructions issued by higher 
Soviets arc compulsory for subordinate Soviets.” 76 


Another problem suggests itself to legal and sociological thought: that 
of the existence of a socialist State as such or, in other words, that of 
survival of the State under socialism. That this problem has occurred to 
Soviet legal thinkers is now recognized to be natural by such authorities as 
Vyshinsky and Trainin. Stalin himself, in his report to the XVIIIth Com¬ 
munist Party Congress (March 1939), stressed the fact that the survival of the 
State in the U.S.S.R. poses a problem for Soviet thinkers. Although he 
had already gone into this matter in his published works. 77 it was in 
this address that Stalin stated the problem with the greatest clarity. 

The solution put forward by Stalin has been the basis of all subsequent 
discussion of the problem by Trainin, Vyshinsky and others. Stalin 
himself recognizes that, in view of the doctrine of the founders of Marxism, 
the survival of the State cannot but perplex the Marxist conscience. After 
quoting Engels on “the death of the State under socialism”, ( Anti-Duhring ) 
Stalin states that this formula is true only under certain conditions. He 
adds that Engels certainly referred to a State where these conditions had 
been fulfilled. For this reason, Stalin continues, Soviet writers are 
mistaken with respect to the future of the State because they fail to take 
account of these necessary conditions, which are: (1) The existence of an 
isolated socialist State directing its policies solely according to its internal 
needs and conditions, and (2) the simultaneous triumph of socialism in 
the majority of countries. Only when one of these two conditions is 
fulfilled, does Engels's formula have validity. 

However, in reality, in the U.S.S.R. these conditions are not fulfilled. 
The Soviet finds itself in historical circumstances which call for the elabor¬ 
ation of a new aspect of Marxist political doctrine. 

Instead of the conditions required by Engels’ formula, the Soviet socialist 
society faces very different circumstances. The situation is that of social¬ 
ism in a single country. 78 This country cannot have a policy exclusively 
focussed on internal affairs and the policy it practises cannot be grasped 
solely in terms of its internal existence. This country is surrounded by 
capitalist countries and has to face the historical situation of capitalist 
encirclement. The capitalist countries around her are hostile and threaten¬ 
ing. “The land of socialism must harbour no illusions about this. The 
Socialist State works incessantly for lasting peace, but could one pretend 
that attempts at aggression will not be made? The Communist society 

75. Askerov, The Higher Agencies of Authority in the U.S.S.R., p. 35. So© 
likewise Avanov, op. cit. (1926); Andrei Denisov, Soviet Public Law, 1940; Vyshinsky, 
The Law of the Soviet State (N. Y. 1948). 

75. Denisov, Soviet Public Law (1940) p. 17. 

77. The Problem of Leninism and Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 

78. This doctrine of socialism in a single country, together with its possibilities, 
conditions, consequences and problems represents an essential part of the Stalinist 
doctrine: it is indeed Stalin’s original contribution to doctrine. 
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must be concerned with its defence.” As a consequence “corresponding 
machinery is necessary: The State is necessary”/ 9 

This capitalist encirclement would, in itself, explain and justify the 
maintenance of a powerful State. Once that condition is given, the State 
is likely to survive even beyond socialist and into communist society. Thus 
the prospect of abolishing the State must be postponed indefinitely. It 
is true, says Stalin, that the first phase of revolution ended with the 
downfall of the exploiter-class and of all political opposition, together 
with the curbing of aggressive intervention from without in the first years 
of the new Soviet system. 90 True is that, with the annihilation of the 
exploiter-class, there remain neither exploiters nor persons to exploit. 91 
However, instead of these factors, the national wealth was threatened by 
thieves and brigands in the form of aggressors from without. This means that 
it is necessary to maintain the Soviet Army, Navy, Intelligence Service, etc. 
that is, agencies inseparable from the notion of the State. sa “Military 
repression at home has become superfluous because, with the suppression 
of exploitation and the disappearance of exploiters, there was no one left 
to repress”; however, “military defence against aggression from without 
still remains intact.” 

This is not all: the country which is encircled by capitalism must also 
deal with the enemy machinations within in the form of spying, sabotage 
and conspiracy organized by the special services and political organizations. 
To counteract these perils the Soviets must needs maintain its police, 
counter-espionnage and punitive machinery. 

Stalin lays emphasis on the fact that Engels, in pronouncing his doc¬ 
trine of the withering away of the State in socialist society, could only 
have proceeded from the hypothesis that socialism would already have 
triumphed more or less simultaneously in the majority of countries. 
“This formula”, says Stalin, “concerns the position of the State in 
socialist society in general and cannot be extended to the case of socialism 
in a single country, surrounded by capitalist States and under a continual 
threat of foreign aggression.” 

The new Stalinist theory conceives the Soviet State essentially in terms 
of its international position, which explains and justifies its present char¬ 
acter. This theory shows that the prolonged existence of the State in 
socialist society must not be imputed to socialism itself but still and 
always to the capitalist system, which, as economic and social domination 
of a class, necessarily engenders the State, its political machinery, which 
is oppressive at home and expansive and aggressive abroad. So long as 
capitalism and the bourgeois State survive, so long as capitalist encircle¬ 
ment of communism consequently persists, so long as the threat of outside 
aggression remains—there can be no question of the death of the socialist 
State. It will die as soon as capitalist encirclement is suppressed and re¬ 
placed by socialist encirclement. 88 

In the second part of the same speech, Stalin dealt with another aspect 
of the Soviet State which justifies and explains its continued existence 
under socialism, namely: its economic and cultural aspect. The existence 
and progress of a socialist economic society involves that of certain State 
institutions which accomplish the “work of economic organization and 
cultural and educational work.” 84 The latter refers primarily to the re¬ 
education of man in the spirit of socialism. Now that an advanced stage 


79. Stalin, quoted by Trainin in The Country of Communism in the Making. 

80. Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p, 606, 

81. Ibid. 

82. Report to the XVIIIth Party Congress, March, 1939. 

83. See Trainin, The Country of Communism in the Making. 

84. Stalin also mentions the protection of public property. 
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of socialism and of progress towards communism has been attained, the 
two above mentioned functions constitute the basic state activity within the 
country, whereas military, punitive and intelligence services, etc., are 
directed against enemies abroad. 

Marx and Engels as well as Lenin are re-interpreted by the new State 
doctrine in a “statist” sense which makes them appear to be ideologists 
who consider the disappearance of the State as a more or less distant 
eventuality; this is clearly an entirely new theory. 

The meaning of Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
clearly brought out in his work, State and Revolution, written in 1917. 
This study contains a programme for the first phase of the still unknown 
social order which was to be established after the disappearance of 
capitalism. There was every justification for a survey of this programme, 
since Marx and Engels had been almost exclusively concerned with analyses 
of the past and present situations and had given but few indications 
about the socialist future. Indeed, they had always refused to present 
a detailed plan for what would succeed the capitalist scheme of things. 
In the days when the Bolsheviks were preparing to seize political power 
in Russia, the lack of such a plan was felt more acutely than before and 
Lenin deemed it necessary to supply the necessary programme. 

The first phase of the new order (dictatorship of the proletariat) is char¬ 
acterized, in Lenin’s view, by a diminishing of the repressive apparatus; 
this apparatus is very simple. There is practically almost no need for special 
machinery of repression. Even in this initial phase there is no 
longer any question, in Lenin’s view, of the State in the proper 
and traditional sense of the word. The reason for the immediate decline of 
the State after the triumph of the socialist revolution is evident, according to 
Lenin. Bourgeois society consisting in the domination of a small minority 
over an immense majority, the maintenance of the bourgeois order plainly 
depends on the repression of this majority by powerful, far-rcacliing and 
complex machinery. This state of affairs will be altered completely by the 
overthrow of capitalism and of the capitalist State, even during the initial 
phase of transition from capitalism to communism (dictatorship of th© 
proletariat). Although repression remains necessary during this phase of 
transition, it is simply a matter of repression of the minority of exploiters by 
the majority of exploited. Special repressive machinery still proves to be 
necessary but it already belongs to the Transition State as opposed to the 
State properly speaking, that is, to a State in which the exploiter-minority 
meets with repression at the hands of the exploited majority... This process 
is so easy, simple and natural that the need for special repressive machinery 
begins to disappear. Obviously the exploiters cannot repress the people 
without a highly complex apparatus created especially for the purpose; the 
people, on the other hand, can repress their exploiters with a very 
simple apparatus, almost none, simply by “the organization of the armed 
masses”. 
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Before the American Civil War (1861-1865) political science had not been 
separated from such parent disciplines as history, political economy, and 
“moral philosophy”, in the teaching of which political and governmental 
questions had long been quite incidental in American colleges and 
universities. Indeed, until nearly 1900 “political science” consisted largely 
of the study of the Constitution or of abstract discussions of the theory 
of the state. Government generally was not an important preoccupation of 
even educated Americans, who apparently shared the common belief in 
the superiority of the national political institutions, and were not in any 
case given to examining them with any special care. The generation 
following the Civil War, aptly called the “Gilded Age”, saw the energies of 
the people absorbed in corporate enterprise and in the exploitation of the 
physical resources of the continent, so that there was little energy available 
for political or any other sort of speculation. There are, of course, 
exceptions in this general picture of neglect. Between 1865 and 1900 such 
“classic” treatises appeared as Theodore Dwight Woolsey’s Political Science 
(1878), Thomas M. Cooley’s General Principles of Constitutional Law 
(1880), Woodrow Wilson’s The State (1889) and John W. Burgess’s Polit¬ 
ical Science and Comparative Constitutional Law (1890), as well as such 
influential historical works as George Bancroft’s History of the Formation 
of the Constitution of the United States (1885) and H. von Holst’s The 
Constitutional and Political History of the United States (1870-1892). 
Great impetus was also given to the careful study of American politics by 
the appearance in 1888 of the first edition of James Bryce’s The American 
Commonwealth. 

The firm establishment of political science as an independent subject ot 
study may be dated from the creation of the Faculty of Political Science by 
John W. Burgess and his associates at Columbia University in 1880 and 
the founding of the Political Science Quarterly in 1886. 1 No special em¬ 
phasis, however, was placed upon local government in this enterprise, 
although such students as Burgess and Frank J. Goodnow were later to 
make significant studies of local politics and administration themselves, and 
to train numerous students who in their time achieved distinction. In the 
same period scholars under the inspiration of Herbert Adams produced at 
Johns Hopkins University a long series of monographic studies of the 
history of local institutions. 


The study of local government as a special aspect of politics began in the 
United States in the era of ferment extending from the beginning of the 
last decade of the nineteenth century to the close of the Progressive era 
about 1917. Interest in the subject was a manifestation of a new self- 
consciousness about American political institutions, but it was prompted 
specifically by widespread evidence of corruption in state and local govern¬ 
ment. The persistent American tendency to seek for the causes of govern- 


1. See John W. Burgess. Reminiscences of an American Scholar, 1934. 
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menial ills in legal and mechanical defects set the tone for much of the 
research which was carried on by academic students in the first twenty 
years of the new century. The earliest systematic studies in the field were 
made by individual scholars, the most distinguished of whom were 
John A. Fairlie (1872-1947), first at the University of Michigan and later 
at the University of Illinois, and Frank J. Goodnow, (1859-1939), successively 
at Columbia and Johns Hopkins Universities. Fairlik’s early work was 
largely historical and descriptive and ignored sociological and psychological 
factors. 2 Goodnow 's work was principally legal in its point of view and 
emphasis, ( Comparative Administrative Law, 1893, and Municipal Home 
Rule , 1895), although his Politics and Administration (1900), by making 
clear the difference between the formal and the actual machinery of govern¬ 
ment, was the point of departure for many later investigations into the 
conduct of local government. 

The emphasis of these early writers on the legal and administrative 
aspects of the subject was one which was dominant until recent years. 
Municipal units are the creatures of the state legislatures, so that their 
structural features and the extent of their powers are necessarily legal 
matters rather than matters of public policy, perhaps to a greater degree 
than is the case in countries where the organization is formally unitary. 
Since the powers to be exercised by local units are matters for determina¬ 
tion by the state legislatures, the business of such units has been 
principally administrative in character. The tendency to stress adminis¬ 
tration has been strengthened no doubt by the disposition to assimilate 
public administration to the conduct of private corporate enterprises which 
were long regarded as setting the standards for administration and was first 
emphasized in learned circles by a notable essay entitled “The Study of 
Administration** contributed by Woodrow Wilson to the Political Science 
Quarterly in 1889 and by the teaching of Edmund J. James, of the Univer¬ 
sities of Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

The natural result of these influences was seen in the feverish ex¬ 
perimentation with various political and administrative devices in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, a movement into which many 
scholars threw themselves with enthusiasm. During this period such 
devices were adopted as the commission and council-manager types of city 
government organization, the reduction in the number of elective local 
officers, the adoption of “scientific” budgeting, reform in the election laws, 
and more or less successful efforts to build up a permanent local civil 
service free from partisan interference. In view of the recent great interest 
on sociological and psychological factors, the earlier emphasis upon 
administrative machinery seems superficial and unjustified, but the 
epoch during which it was applied was nevertheless a significant one in 
the development of American local government. 


In spite of the local origins of American democracy, the output of literature 
on the history of American local government has been very small. It is 
true that many histories have been written of the various states, but fre¬ 
quently they have not been the work of careful scholars and cannot be 
regarded as much more than sentimental exhibitions of parochial pride. 
Histories exist of some of the older cities and some of these are of excellent 
quality. There is, however, no comprehensive history of the development 
of local government in general, no doubt because of the magnitude of 
such an undertaking. Ernest S. Griffith in his History of American City 
Government (1938) carries the account through the colonial period, and 
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2. See his Essays in Municipal Administration, 1908, and Local Government in 
Counties , Towns and Villages , 1914. 
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brief outlines may be found in the widely-used textbooks on city govern¬ 
ment, but beyond these little can be cited. Nor, since de Tocquevillb 
emphasized the fundamental importance of local government in the preser¬ 
vation of the democratic spirit, has much attention been paid to the theory 
of local institutions. 


Methods and So far as methods of investigation are concerned the principal change that 
Research has occurred in the study of lQcal government in the last generation has 
been the institutionalization of research. The task of even describing the 
machinery and operation of local governments has for a long time exceeded 
the resources of the independent scholar. It is true, of course, that 
books still appear in considerable numbers under the names of individuals, 
but these are generally either textbooks summarizing the work done by 
various co-operating groups, private or governmental, or monographs 
devoted to special local situations or to a small segment of the total field. 
Bureaus of The United States now abounds in research organizations, supported 
Municipal Research either by private funds or constituting a part of the regular public adminis¬ 
tration of the state, city, or national government. Nearly every city of 
moderate size has a Bureau of Municipal Research financed by public 
subscription or the income of invested funds, and from these pours a 
steady stream of reports of investigations. Considerable valuable work, 
especially with reference to rural government, has been published in the 
bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Stations attached to the state 
universities. This work is financed jointly by the national and state 
governments and is the product of the experts permanently attached to the 
state universities as teachers or investigators. 

Bureau An increasing amount of work of value to students of local government 
of the Census is done by various divisions of the Bureau of the Census, which is 
responsible not only for vital statistics and studies of the distribution 
of the population, but also for studies of such matters as forms of local 
government, financial statistics of local units, and even election facts and 

figures. During the economic depression of 1930-1938 large numbers of 

Works Projects studies of local governments were made as projects financed by the Works 
Administration Projects Administration, an agency created to relieve unemployment and 
used in this case to assist “white collar” workers temporarily unemployed. 
A very large body of research is done under the auspices of various associ¬ 
ations of local government officers. Among these may be mentioned the 
Associations of American Municipal Association, the Council of State Governments, the 

municipal officials International City Managers’ Association, the Municipal Finance Officers' 

Association, the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
the National Associations of Housing Officials, the Federation of Tax 
Administrators, the National Association of Assessing Officers, and the 
American Public Works Association. These organizations all have offices 
in the same building in Chicago (at 1313 East 60th Street). Most of them 
publish news letters and special reports of interest to their members, 
make special studies when called upon by local units, and render con¬ 
sultative services to local governments. (The Public Administrative 
Clearing House, also located at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, publishes 
Public Administration Organizations : A Directory , listing these associations 
named above and many others; see also, for miscellaneous information, 
The Book of the States, published by the Council of State Governments, 
and The Municipal Year Book, issued by the International City Managers' 
Association.) 

Institute of Public Another type of research organization which has performed valuable 
Administration service in the study of local government is exemplified by the Institute of 
Brookings Public Administration (684 Park Avenue, New York City) and the 
Institution Brookings Institution (722 Jackson Place, Washington). Both of these 
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have been active in field surveys of state and local government and in 
the developing of sound standards of public administration. Many of the 
administrative reorganizations carried out in the past twenty years by 
state and local governments were preceded by detailed surveys made by 
experts attached to these organizations. 

In very recent years bureaus of public administration established in 
some of the larger state universities have devoted considerable energy to 
investigating local governments in their respective states, either on 
their own motion or as agencies of the state government. Research in 
matters of importance to local government has only recently been a func¬ 
tion of the superior state administrations, but the growth of this sort of 
service has been rapid. With the development of national and state 
financial support of such functions as public welfare and assistance, 
highways, education, and public health, careful analysis of local needs 
and the local use of funds has become significant to the superior govern¬ 
ments. It is, therefore, common to find divisions of research in the 
offices of the state government and from these proceed studies of value to 
students of local affairs. In a few states, legislative councils, set up as 
aids to the local legislature, have produced creditable studies of local govern¬ 
mental problems. Finally, in such wealthy states as New York, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and California, investigations of very high quality have been pro¬ 
duced by the staffs attached to the regular standing or special committees 
of the legislature. 


II. THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS STUDIED 

The historic emphases in the study of local government in the United States 
have been legalistic and structural. The first of these stems from two facts: 
the existence of a written constitution and of courts as its final interpreter, 
and the attempt to divide the power to govern between the national govern¬ 
ment and those of the individual states. No beginning can be made in 
understanding American local governments without studying the range of 
their powers and their place in the hierarchy of authorities, as deter¬ 
mined by the judges. Preoccupation with matters of structure is explained 
by the widespread belief that all would be well if only the proper machinery 
were once found. So long as the practice of judicial review retains its federal 
character, questions of law and of machinery will have importance. But in 
recent years these have been of less significance than other aspects of local 
government which have interested serious students. To these we now turn. 


The attention of scholars in recent years has been forcibly called to a 
multitude of complex questions involving the relations—fiscal and legal— 
among the various governmental units into which the national territory 
has come to be divided. The most recent enumerations show that these 
units number between 155,000 and 165,000. * About 108,000 of these are 
school districts, local areas of greatly varying size charged with the provision 
of elementary and secondary instruction. Aside from these, however, there 
are more than 3.000 counties, about 18,000 towns or townships, about 
16,000 incorporated municipalities, and more than 8,000 districts organized 
for a great variety of special purposes, such as drainage, the erection of 
bridges, the provision and distribution of electric power, the conservation 


3. See William Anderson, The Unite of Government in the United States , 1942; 
H. McCloskt, “The Units of Government in the United States”, in The Book of the 
States, 1943-1944 , 1943; special enumerations have also been nnde in a number 
of the individual states. 
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of the soil, the fighting of fires, and even the extirpation of mosquitoes. 
The legal and financial relations of these local units among themeslves and 
to the “superior” areas within which they lie are extremely complex, and, 
since they exist in every state, much research remains to be done before 
they are thoroughly understood. 4 S. 

The ttaies and the To the complexities existing within the individual states because of the 
union large number of local units must be added the difficulties arising out of the 
federal nature of the American Union. The individual states have always 
been connected with the operations of the national government through 
their use by the latter as electoral districts for the choice of members of 
Congress, as well as through the use of state officials in the discharge of 
certain national functions. The reciprocal relations of State and Union, 
however, have until recent years been largely legal, and the metes and 
bounds of the authority of each have been worked out in the judgments 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The precise relationship, 
however, has grown more complicated in the last generation by the devel¬ 
opment of an extensive system of financial aid from the national treasury to 
the states. Functions traditionally considered as belonging to the states 
are now supported in part by the Federal Treasury on terms that create 
complex administrative relationships. Since a portion of some federal 
grants is made available to minor units of government (e.g., in the cases of 
highways and public assistance) connections are created between the three 
traditional levels of government—national, state, and local. When it is 
remembered that the states in turn make grants from their own treasuries 
to these same local units, it is easy to see that the legal and fiscal 
relationships may be extremely complex. Since the needs and resources 
of state and local communities differ very widely in a country of continental 
extent, this tripartite division of the national public revenue involves also 
political issues of great difficulty and delicacy. Only the broad outlines of 
these various problems are at present understood and a vast amount of 
painstaking research needs to be done. 

Enough is known, however, to make it clear that the old question of 
centralization versus decentralization which has been one of the perennial 
issues in American politics has lost the simplicity with which partisan 
orators long sought to endow it. It is no longer a question—if, indeed, it 
ever was—of the states protecting their “rights” from invasion by the 
national government. What we have now is a new kind of federal-state- 
local government in which the officials of three levels cooperate in the 
performance of necessary functions which few any longer believe “belong” 
naturally to any special area. Thus has arisen what has already come to 
Co-operative be called “cooperative federalism” and a considerable literature has grown 
federalism up about the new conception. * 


4. See William Anderson, Federalism and Intergovernmental Relations: A Budget 
of Suggestions for Research, published in 1946 by the Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, for the Committee on Public Administration and the Committoe on 
Government of the Social Science Research Council; W. Brooke Graves (editor), 
“Intergovernmental Relations in the United States”, volume CCVII of the /lnnals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, January, 
1941. 

6. Sec Jane Perry Clark, The Rise of a New Federalism: Federal-State Cooperation 
in the United States, 1938; George C. S. Benson, The New Centralization : A Study 
of Intergovernmental Relations in the United States, 1941; Henry J. Bitterman, 
State and Federal Grants-in-Aid, 1938; Carlclon R. Ball, Federal, State and Local 
Administrative Relationships in Agriculture, 1938; Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey 

S. Pbrloff, State and Local Finance in the National Economy, 1944; V. 0. Key, The 
Administration of Federal Grants to States, 1937; Roger H. Wells, American Local 
Government, 1939; James A. Maxwell, The Fiscal Impact of Federalism in the 
United States, 1946. 
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Even if the national government had not adopted the policy of aiding the 
states and their minor units financially, the federal system sooner or later 
would have involved conflicts of jurisdiction inviting compromise and 
accommodation. The distribution of powers between the national and state 
governments could not remain clear-cut after even a slight degree of social 
and economic complexity had been reached. Conflicts have arisen between 
the national and the state authorities and among the individual states with 
respect to such matters as the regulation of trade, agriculture, banking, 
electric and water power, labour, and in the enforcement of the criminal 
law. In the strictly legal sense the states have found the contest with the 
national government an unequal one, the Supreme Court having con¬ 
sistently expanded national powers in all of these fields; but political and 
administrative ingenuity has been sufficient to introduce here a large degree 
of cooperation among the states and between the states and the national 
government. The various devices by which the federal organization has 
been adapted to the treatment of problems demanding a unified policy arc 
engaging the attention of numerous scholars. • There has also been 
considerable discussion of regionalism as a kind of compromise between 
centralization and independent action by the states. 6 7 8 


When students first became aware of local government as a subject of study The Study 
their attention was directed almost exclusively to the city. No longer ago of Rural 
than 1917 it was possible to speak of the county as the “dark continent** Government 
of American politics, so little was known of the operation of these units and 
of the smaller areas within them, the unincorporated towns and townships. • 

Of counties alone there are in the United States 3,053. The vast majority of 
these are purely rural in their economy and three-fourths arc probably too 
weak in resources to support the sort of public services which have come to 
be demanded in the twentieth century. In contrast to the modern city, 
their governmental machinery is antiquated and inefficient and they have 
been very alow to adopt the administrative reforms needed to make them 
effective units of government. 

A number of textbooks exist that deal with local rural government. 9 The 
most revealing studies are those, made cither by independent scholars or by 


6. Consult Edward S. Corwin, The Commerce Powers versus States’ Rights, 1936; 
W. Brooke Graves, Uniform Slate Action: A Possible Substitute for Centralization , 
1934; F. D. G. Riddle, State and National Power over Commerce, 1937; Robert 
D. Baum, The Federal Power Commission and State Utility Regulation, 1942; The 
Handbook of Interstate Crime Control, Chicago, Council of State Governments, 1942; 
Joseph E. Kallenbach, Federal Cooperation with the States under the Commerce 
Clause, 1942; Frederic E. Melder, State and Local Barriers to Insterstate Commerce, 
1937; Arthur C. Millspaugh, Local Democracy and Crime Control, 1936 

7. See Howard W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Regionalism, 1938; 
D. Davidson, The Attack on Leviathan : Regionalism and Nationalism in the United 
States, 1938; A. IIedmeyer, A Time for Change, 1943; William Y. Elliott, The Need 
for Constitutional Reform, 1935; National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in 
National Planning and Development, 1935; an important earlier treatment is Frede¬ 
rick J. Turner, The Significance of Sections in American History, 1942; a careful 
appraisal of the rule of the states is found in W. Brooke Graves, “The Future cf 
the States’*, in the American Political Science Review, vol. XXX, pp. 24-51 
(Feb. 1936). 

8. Soe H. S. Gilbertson, The County : The Dark Continent of American Politics, 
1917. 

9. See J. A. Fairlie and C. M. Kneier, County Government and Administration, 
1930; Kirk II. Porter, County and Township Government in the United States, 
1922; A. W. Bromage, American County Government, 1935; Roger Wells, American 
Local Government, 1939; and Lane W. L\ncaster, Government in Rural America, 
1937. 
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research staffs, of the situation in individual states. Such studies have 

The data collected revealed (1) that the states for the most part have not developed any policy 
with respect to their subordinate units; (2) that these units are too weak 
economically to support adequate programs of public service; (3) that 
the number of these units is too great and their relations to each other so 
complicated that only a few professional politicians really understand the 
local administrative machinery; and (4) that there is urgent need to 
simplify the governmental structure in order to centralize responsibility for 
functions now distributed among a large number of independent 
authorities. 10 

Achievement of the Although there is very general agreement among students as to the 
objectives desirability of these objectives, the difficulties in the way of their realization 
are enormous. In most of the American states the local units are protected 
in their powers and in their boundaries by the state constitution, and it 
has not been found easy to amend these instruments in the direction 
suggested by the reformers. There is, moreover, a strong tradition against 
the sort of central control necessary to accomplish such objectives as the 
enlargement of local government units by consolidation of the smaller areas, 
or the re-allocation of functions to which these units have long been 
accustomed. To some extent this tradition represents an honest devotion to 
the principle of self-rule praised by De Tocqtjeville and other writers; to a 
degree it is merely the resistance of entrenched local office-holders to any 
threat to their prerogatives. Suggestions with respect to such changes in 
the system of taxation as would make larger funds available to local units 
are full of difficulties, both technical and political. If the state is to put its 
resources more fully at the disposal of the local units, it will always be 
hard to work out formulae for the distribution of these funds which will 
be both equitable and effective in supporting the function to be aided. The 
factors to be taken into account differ with the function, one set being 
emphasized in the case of highways, another in the case of schools, still 
others for public health and assistance, and so on. Since some measure of 
state control is likely to accompany state aid, delicate questions of protocol 
and precedence are certain to arise between the two levels of officialdom. 


Tnr. Infi/tence During the past twenty years political scientists have been greatly aided in 
of Related their understanding of local government by the work of economists, 
Disciplines sociologists and anthropologists. The studies of tax experts have been in¬ 
valuable for an understanding of the fiscal relationships of the three levels 
of government — national, state, and local—and in making the necessary 
estimates of the fiscal adequacy of the many local subdivisions for 
discharging the functions laid upon them by law. 

In connection with the government of rural areas important work has 
been done by specialists in land economics. The financial ability of many 
rural units of government is directly affected by the use to which the land 
has been devoted. There are very large areas in the United States (for 
example, in the once heavily forested areas of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 


10. See State-Local Relations , a report of the Committee on Stale-Local Relations 
of the Council of State Governments, Chicago, 1946; William Anderson, Local 
Government and Finance in Minnesota , 1936; Howard P. Jones, “Constitutional 
Barriers to Improvements in County Government”, a supplement to the National 
Municipal Review, vol. XXI, no. 8 (Aug. 1932); Sixth Report of the New York State 
Commission for Revision of the Tax Laws , 1935; Reports of the Princeton Local 
Government Survey; Arthur W. Bhomagr, “Recommendations on Township Govern¬ 
ment”, supplement to the National Municipal Review, vol. XXIII, no. 2, Feb. 1934; 
Russell J. Hinckley, State Grants-in-Aid, New York State Tax Commission, Special 
Report No. 9, 1935; W. S. Carpenter, Problems in Service Levels, 1940. 
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Minnesota, and in many widely scattered sections where the land has been 

exhausted by the reckless cutting of timber, by bad farming methods, 

end by failure to adopt proper conservation measures) in which the need for 

schools and roads and other services continues in spite of the fact that 

the economic base of such communities has been destroyed. Similar 

situations exist in' areas where the state or national government owns large 

amounts of land for forest or game preserves. Not being taxable by the 

local governments such land makes no contribution to local revenues, unless Land administration 

payments in lieu of taxes are made by the superior government. It has 

been the great service of the careful students of such things as land use 

and farm tenancy to point out the organic connection between such factors 

and local governmental efficiency. The most valuable work in this field 

has appeared as studies of specific local situations and is in the form of 

articles and monographs. The number of such studies is too large to cite 

here. Many of them are bulletins of the Stale Agricultural Experiment 

Stations. 11 Others may be found in the various technical bulletins of the 

Bureaus and divisions of that department. 

Perhaps no group of workers had had more influence in modifying the 
tendency of students to emphasize the legal and political aspects of local 
government than the sociologists and anthropologists. These scholars have 
perceived that government involves human beings of different heritages and 
in different environments and that everything that is sought to be done by 
rulers is conditioned by such fundamental facts. Rural, village, and city 
life has been studied by such scholars in terms of its economic base, the 
social and political organizations of its inhabitants, the significance of 
racial and ethnic factors, and from many other points of view. 

Pioneers in this type of investigation were Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 
whose Middletown (1929) and Middletown in Transition (1937) have had 
many imitators. Later studies, covering segments of life in the city and the 
open country, are A. G. Blumenhial’s Small Town StujJ (1932), James 
West’s Plainville, U.S.A., (1945), a thorough study of a middlewestern 
village by an anthropologist, John Dollard’s Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, (London, 1937), and St. Clair Drake’s Black Metropolis, a study of 
Harlem, (1945). Attention should also be called to a series of specialized 
studies of urban social phenomena made at the University of Chicago. 14 
Rural sociologists have subjected the village and open-country communities 
in every part of the country to a similar microscopic scrutiny, concentrating 
their attention on such matters as population changes and migration, the 
relations between farmers and villagers, the phenomenon of rural leadership, 
and questions of living standards. 


In 1920 the Federal Bureau of the Census began to collect data on a new The Problem op 
urban agglomeration to which the name “metropolitan district” has been the Government 
given. A “metropolitan district” has been defined as an urban area op Metropolitan 
containing a central city of at least 50,000 population plus such surrounding Areas 
territory as has a population density of at least 150 persons per square mile. * 

In 1940 there were in the United States 140 such units. Some of the most * 

intricate problems in policy and administration with which the political 
scientist has to deal occur in connection with such units. Most of such 
aggregations of people have a high degree of economic unity but are ruled 
politically by dozens or even hundreds of legal corporations. Thus the 


11. See in this connection the Monthly Check-List of State Documents. 

12. See Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, 1929; Frederic 
M, Thashbr, The Gang , 1927; Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess and R. D. McKenzie, 
The City, 1925; Paul G. Cresset, The Taxi Dance Hall, 1932; R. D. McKenzie, The 
Metropolitan Community, 1933. 
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New York urban region contains 2,068 political units (28 counties, 672 mu¬ 
nicipalities, 156 townships, 1.010 school districts and 282 other special 
districts); the Chicago region contains 1,642 political entities (10 counties, 
230 municipalities, 84 townships, 1.186 school districts, and 132 special 
districts); and the Philadelphia region contains a total of 1944 political units. 
Since the authority of each of these unitb normally extends no farther than 
Us own boundaries, the economic unity of the region is not matched by 
any political unity. This means that such functions as police and fire 
protection, traffic control, water supply, waste disposal, physical planning, 
and many others are in the hands of many sets of officials who may or may 
not be willing to act together. The smaller units usually resist success¬ 
fully all efforts to annex them to the “parent” city because they fear higher 
taxes or subjection to the rule of the political “machines” which arc fre¬ 
quently in control in the larger unit, or simply because their own office 
holders wish to preserve their traditional local prerogatives. 


Sojutions The ideal solution to such a problem would be to create a regional govern¬ 
ment coextensive with the area possessing social and economic unity. But 
hard realities prevent any such heroic treatment. Where two or more states 
are involved (as in the cases of the New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
metropolitan regions) the obtstacles to consolidation seem insurmountable. 
Annexation or consolidation of minor units has nearly always been defeated 
by these units when on a voluntary basis, and state legislatures have been 
reluctant to compel such changes. The suggestion has been made that the 
constituent units within a region be federated. This would involve solving 
the knotty problems of distributing powers between the federal government 
and the smaller units and presents very formidable difficulties. An extreme 
suggestion is that the largest urban regions be detached from the states 
within which they lie and be erected into city-states. Because the Federal 
Constitution requires the consent of the states to any change in their 
boundaries, this suggestion is not likely to be adopted. 

Search for ways to In view of the obstacles to anything like an ideal solution, the problem 
meet the problem has been attacked by methods which do not involve structural changes. 

Cooperative arrangements of one sort or another between officials engaged 
in the same function exist in many areas. These may be authorized by 
statute or may be completely informal, involving more or less regular 
conferences, the exchange of information, the borrowing of equipment, and 
so forth. In a large number of cases one unit, usually the central city, 
may perform services for the smaller units. Thus, suburban children may 
attend school in the city, the cost being paid to the latter by the unit in 
which they reside; or the central city may, under contract with suburban 
units, furnish water or electricity or fire protection or personnel service on a 
regional basis. Or, two or more neighbouring units may join in operating 
a service required by all of them. In few cases, however, do such con¬ 
tractual arrangements or functional consolidations cover more than a small 
percentage of the common needs of the region. 

In some metropolitan regions a special “authority” may be created with 
jurisdiction over all or most of the metropolitan region with respect to a 
function of common interest. Examples are found in the Chicago Sanitary 
District, created to prevent the pollution of Lake Michigan; in the Boston 
Metropolitan district, with jurisdiction over sewage disposal, water supply, 
public recreation and physical planning for 43 cities and towns in the Boston 
Metropolitan area; and in the Port of New York Authority set up b,y 
agreement between the States of New York and New Jersey for the con¬ 
struction and operation of interstate bridges and tunnels. Another device, 
of real though limited usefulness, is to give the central city authority beyond 
its territorial limits with respect to matters of regional interest. Thus, 
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many cities are empowered to build bridges, plan highways, lay sewers, 
inspect milk, and control contagious diseases for a considerable distance 
beyond their limits. These and similar devices, plus annexation and 
consolidation which proceed very slowly, all fall far short of the ideal 
solution of the problems involved, but they are responsible for such progress 
as has been made up to the present. 13 

One of the paradoxical things about public life in the United States is the 
slowness with which the methods which have proved successful in private 
enterprise have been applied to public business. Although Americans were 
immersed in business and were quick to seize upon improvements which 
promised a profit, no one took notice of the persistence of antiquated 
methods in the conduct of government. This is probably to be explained, 
by two facts. One is that the public service has traditionally enjoyed 
little esteem and not much attention was paid to the doings of public 
servants. Another is that as long as the range of the public services was 
narrowly circumscribed, considerable inefficiency could be tolerated since 
government touched the common life at few points and was not in any case 
very costly. Shortly after the turn of the century, however, the increase in 
the number and import of the public services on every level of government 
rapidly converted government into the greatest business of the country and 
made its operations of vital interest to the dominant economic classes. The 
bias of these classes was strongly against the active slate, but, once defeated 
in their attempts to restrict public functions to the limits prescribed by the 
philosophy of laissez-faire, they bent llicir efforts to compel the public 
authorities to operate with the maximum of efficiency and economy. This 
objective, it was assumed, could best be attained by introducing into govern¬ 
ment the devices and procedures which had been tested in private enterprise. 

With specific relation to local government an important landmark was the 
establishment, under private auspices in 1906, of the New York (City) 
Bureau of Municipal Research. During this same period similar agencies 
were established to survey the governments of many of the largest cities, all 
more or less amply supported by business men interested in keeping their 
taxes low as well as in securing well-administered cities. The importance 
of the rdle of the business man in the American local community cannot 
be over-estimated. Although often short-sighted and all-informed, in no 
country in the world does the same class exhibit so much public spirit and 
so much eagerness in promoting worthy causes. To this class must be 
largely attributed the series of specific reforms in local administration which 
in the past generation have quite transformed local administration. 

The device which shows best the influence of the business group upon 
local government is the city manager plan. Although first adopted by a 
small Virginia city, this plan was launched in such a way as to capture the 
imagination of the country in Dayton, Ohio, in 1914, as a result of the 
efforts of that city’s leading industrialist. The plan was an attempt to 
apply to the administration of cities a principle of organization which had 
been effective in corporate enterprise. Under this plan the popularly-elected 
city council chooses a city manager to whom is confided the routine 
administration of the city. It is the manager’s duty to enforce the local 
ordinances, prepare the local budget, make recommendations to the council 
concerning the administration and, subject to the civil service laws, to 
appoint the city’s permanent employees. The manager need not be a 
resident of the city and he serves at the pleasure of the council. By the 
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18. See National Resources Committee, Our Cities: Their Rdle in the National 
Economy, 1937, and Urban Government, 1939; Paul Studbnsxi and others, The Govern¬ 
ment of Metropolitan Areas in the United States, 1930; Victor Jones, Metropolitan 
Government, 1942; Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities, 1938; Charles E Merriam, 
Chicago: A More Intimate View of Urban Politics , 1929. 
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terms of the charter he is excluded from the field of policy and the 
council is debarred from interfering with the work of the manager. 

Here we have, applied to governmerit, the analogy of the industrial 
corporation. The city council is the board of directors acting on behalf of 
the stockholders (i.e. f the voters), while the manager Is the working 
executive. The manager plan is now in effect in more than 800 cities. 
Managers have been chosen from a variety of occupations, but engineers 
seem to be preferred. However faulty the corporate analogy may be, the 
adoption of the plan has almost everywhere been followed by improved 
practices and procedures in local government. The managers have 
generally been in closer touch than the traditional mayor with modern 
developments in such fields as budgeting, the choice of personnel, pur¬ 
chasing, property assessment, office work and physical planning. They 
are often men of considerable force of character and have been able in 
many cases to effect what amounts to a revolution in respect of these 
functions. The fact that they need not be local residents has been an 
important factor in creating what amounts to a new profession of 
management. 

Outmoded questions The manager plan, with its emphasis on efficient and non-partisan 
administration, may be taken as a symbol of a new emphasis in local 
government. Most of the legal and structural questions which absorbed 
the energies of students and reformers a generation ago have ceased to be 
significant. There is, for example, little interest to-day in charter reform 
beyond occasional changes in the direction of belter administration, as 
contrasted with the radical overhauling once demanded. Municipal “home 
rule”, which was hailed by many as a panacea forty years ago is a dead 
issue. 14 Such devices as the initiative, referendum and recall of public 
officers, about which it was once possible to arouse great enthusiasm, are 
now seen to bear little relation to the real problems of city government. 
Even civil service reform, centralized purchasing, and “scientific” 
budgeting and assessment are now seen to involve hard and unexciting 
work of the sort that can with difficulty be dramatized. 

This is but another way of saying that good public administration has 
been accepted as desirable and that it has become a matter for the experts 
and not for slogans. The significant literature about city government 
concerns itself with ways and means of recruiting and managing the staff 
of civil servants, not exclusively with “fighting the spoilsmen”, a battle 
which is very largely won; with improving the execution of the budget; 
with better borrowing practices; with more equitable and accurate 
assessments; and with comprehensive physical planning. Municipal 
reform, once embodied in periodic “crusades”, is now routine in the 
sense that good standards of administration are established and their 
implementation is expected. 

Premature In the purely rural portions of the country the “efficiency and economy” 

innovations movement has encountered such obstacles as the inertia of a static society 
* and the stubborn fact that many rural units cannot afford the parapher- 
* nalia of modern administration. Such innovations as scientific personnel 

management and the installation of mechanical office aids are beyond 
the resources of rural counties and townships and would not in many cases 
be justified by the burden of work involved. Even here, however, inroads 
are being made upon practices sanctified by time, and many rural govern¬ 
ments are admirably administered. In these areas the influence of the 
county agents who work with the Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, and state officials supervising the 


14. See Brand Whitlock, Forty Years of It, 1914. 
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performance of state functions in the locality, has been very strong in the 
direction of better methods. This influence is bound to increase as the 
Federal-state-local relationship becomes closer. 


A NOTE ON CURRENT LITERATURE 

Recent and current developments in local government may be followed in 
the National Municipal Revicw f the monthly organ of the National Municipal 
League, published by the League at 299 Broadway, New York City. This is 
the only American journal with a national circulation devoted exclusively to 
local government. The Municipal Year Book , published in Chicago by the 
International City Managers* Association (1313 East 60th Street) supplies 
statistical material on city government, and contains also brief articles 
dealing with progress in the various fields of municipal administration. 
There is an annual article on County and Township Government in the 
American Political Science Review , the official journal of the American 
Political Science Association. Many brief but informative articles may 
be found in the monthly issues of State Government , published by the 
Council of State Governments in Chicago. The Council also publishes the 
annual Book of the States which contains much material of interest to 
students of local and state government. More specialized articles on*ad- 
ministration are published in Public Management , issued monthly by 
the International City Managers* Association. There are in the United 
States 41 state leagues of municipalities many of which publish monthfy 
journals. Some of these are of good quality and are useful in under¬ 
standing the problems encountered by the member cities. Each of the 
organizations of public officials located at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
and referred to in the body of this article, issues monthly or weekly 
publications as well as occasional special reports. Some of the latter 
appear as special reports of the Public Administration Service, located at 
the same address. The Public Administration Review , published quarterly 
in Chicago by the American Society for Public Administration, while not 
devoted specially to local government, contains many scholarly articles. 
Other organizations whose work may be followed in their regular or special 
publications are the Institute of Public Administration (New York City), 
the Brookings Institution (Washington), and some of the Bureaus of 
Municipal Research in the larger cities. 

A considerable number of Federal bureaus publish from time to time 
reports and bulletins of interest to students of local affairs. These, as 
well as the very valuable bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
may be found in the monthly list of public documents issued by !the 
Government Printing Office, Washington. Many of these, as well as the 
publications of the State governments, are distributed gratis or at cost. A 
list of the more important private organizations devoted to the study of 
local government and administration may be found in Public Adminis¬ 
tration Organizations: A Directory , published by the Public Adminis¬ 
tration Clearing House in Chicago. 
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The Present State and the Methods 
of the Belgian Science of Administrative Law 

by Andr£ J. Mast 


The present report is composed of four parts. 

The first attempts to define the limits of the “field of investigation” 01 
content of administrative law. We shall try to place administrative law 
within the larger framework of public law, of which it is a part. 
Particularly, we shall try to establish the dividing line which separates it 
from constitutional law. 

The second part will deal with the methods of the science of adminis¬ 
trative law in Belgium. What is the present state of this science ? What 
are the gaps in it ? What are its future prospects ? 

The third part will discuss the terminology employed. Definitions will 
be given of the principal specific concepts in our administrative law. 

Finally, the fourth part will contain a review of the principal Belgian 
works which deal with administrative law. 


I. FIELD OF INVESTIGATION AND CONTENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

Administrative law is, with constitutional law, one branch of internal 
public law. To define the boundaries of the field of administrative law, 
then, we must define the concept of internal public law, determine the 
relations between constitutional law and administrative law, and indicate 
the boundary which separates them. 

Public law Inspired by Giron, 1 one can say that internal public law is the totality 
of the rules which determine, on the one hand, the functions and the 
authority of the state and, on the other, the rights and duties of its 
members. Public law has for its purpose the organization and functioning 
of the legislative, executive and judicial powers. It includes, notably, 
constitutional law and administrative law. 

Constitutional law Constitutional law fixes the principles according to which sovereignty is 
exercised; it determines the relations between the powers to which the 
Constitution has delegated that sovereignty; finally, it defines and protects 
the essential rights and fundamental liberties of the citizens. 

Administrative law Administrative law has a more limited scope. It contains the totality of 
the rules which, conforming to constitutional provisions, govern the 
activity of the agencies and public agents other than the legislators and 
judges. 

Thus the legislative and judicial services are beyond the field of adminis¬ 
trative law. The internal organization of the Chambers and that of the 
courts and tribunals are foreign to it. The definition that we have just 
given, however, requires further correction. In effect, administrative law 
is not concerned with any of the activities of the agencies of executive 
power. 

It regulates the activities of those who administer rather than of those 
who govern. 

Government is the highest function of the executive power; it undertakes 


1. Lt Droit administrate de la Belgique , I, p. 10. 
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the supreme direction of public affairs and determines the general 
direction of the politics of the country . 2 3 4 Thus the relations between the 
executive power and the legislature, and those of the state with foreign 
powers devolve from the basic idea of government and are established by 
constitutional law. 

The administration, as such, assures the daily execution of the laws and 
the regular operation of public services, in conformity with directives 
provided by the operations of government. a 

These facts now permit a definition of the purpose of administrative law 
as follows: Administrative law contains the body of rules affecting the 
authority, organization and operation of central, provincial and township 
administrations; it determines the procedures for intervention of these 
administrations and establishes the manner of administration of the public 
services which they have created or control. 

The science of public law involves first of all the study of the different 
legal subjects to which it applies. Its purpose, then, is the examination of 
their authority, their organization, and the means at their disposal for 
the exercise of that authority. It seeks, finally, the way to judge disputes 
which arise from administrative activity. * 


The primary subject of law is the state, which in administrative law is The subjects 
expressed in the central administration distributed among the various of law, their 
ministries. The services of the state (the idea of public service is of organization, 
considerable importance in administrative law) are centralized, deconcen- their authority 
trated or decentralized. 

Administrative law studies the different forms of decentralization by 
service, and the technical procedures, like personification of the public 
interest, that result from it. The problem of public establishments and 
that, so notable at present, of para-state establishments belong to this 
area of administrative law. 

There next arise the problems of territorial, provincial and communal 
decentralization. The province and the commune are subjects of law 
whose autonomy is provided by the Constitution. What is the significance 
of that autonomy? What are the limits placed upon it by the principle 
of administrative supervision ? How is this supervision exercised by the 
king and his representatives in the province and the local district ? What 
are the different agencies of provincial and communal government ? What 
is the respective jurisdiction of these different agencies (deliberative bodies: 
communal and provincial Councils; executive agencies: the College of 
Burgomasters and Aldermen, the permanent council of the provincial 
Council, the Governor) ? 

In what fashion are provincial and communal services administered ? 

The answer to these questions is the purpose of an important area of 
administrative law. This is also the case with public welfare and religious 
affairs, which are administered by the general administrative services and 
by public establishments (commissions for public welfare and construction 
of churches) as provided in the Constitution; the functioning of this 
administration enters into the province of the local authorities. 

In order to assure the effective administration of the interests which are 
entrusted to it, the executive power has at its disposal special powers, 
among which the most notable are the powers of regulation, of police, of 


2. Colin, Voeabulaire juridique , V° "Gouverncment”. 

3. Ibid., “Administration”. 

4. In its broad outlines, this division is the one proposed by Waunb ( Manuel 
iltmentaire de droit administratif) and used again by Wigny ( Principes ginirauw 
dn droit administratif beige). The principal ideas taken up here will be defined 
in the third part of this report. 
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expropriation and of requisition; these belong to the province of adminis¬ 
trative law, and the study of them assumes particular importance. 


The For the fulfilment of its duties the administration has at its disposal 
administration's personnel and property. What is the juridical status of officials of the 
facilities for state, province and township P What statute governs them ? What is the 
action regulation of personal property in public law ? What is the public 
domain and the private domain P What is the status of streets and 
highways ? (main highways, urban highways, connecting highways) 
What are the means of acquisition of properties in public law ? 


Litigation The functioning of the administration gives rise to disputes. According 
to what principles is reparation to be made for damaging activities of the 
administration (the problem of the responsibility of public power) ? 
What authority will be competent to review litigation of an administrative 
nature? What authorities have been created by the legislature, by virtue 
of the power conferred on it by Article 93 of the Constitution to provide 
for all rights other than civil rights ? What is the authority reserved to 
the administrative division of the Council of State by the Act of 
December 23, 1946 ? More particularly, what is the competence of that 
high authority in the field of litigation of indemnity, of annulment and 
of full jurisdiction ? In the field of litigation of indemnity, that is, in 
all those cases in which a payment of indemnity by the government is 
sought, the authority of the Council of State, which is purely consultative, 
is only called upon if the courts and tribunals are incompetent. The 
exercise of the authority of the Council of State, which will complement 
that of the ordinary tribunals, tends to assure as complete as possible a 
reparation for any disadvantage caused by administrative action. The 
body of jurisprudence of the Council of State on the i>roblem of the 
responsibility of public power will be, by all appearance, considerable. 
Annulment litigation includes all disputes concerning annulment of the 
acts of all administrative agencies, whether on grounds of misappropriation 
of power, of significant failure to observe accepted procedures, or action 
barred by law under penalLy of annulment. As a result of the wide terms 
in which it was conceived, the power of annulment of the Council of 
State, which is the most important part of the Act of December 23, 1946, 
cannot fail to exercise a profound influence on all branches of our 
administrative law. Finally, litigation of full jurisdiction include disputes 
in which the Council of State, pronouncing as the last and highest author¬ 
ity, exercises certain jurisdictional functions formerly vested in the king, 
notably in the area of township elections and public welfare. 

These are the most important questions concerning the field of adminis¬ 
trative litigation. This branch of administrative law needs to be very 
much extended. 

Complementary The preceding outline is intentionally conceived in extremely general 
notes terms. It attempts nothing more than a brief review of the most 
important aspects of administrative law, and it includes a series of 
questions which are not really taken up here, but which are included in 
the areas indicated. 

An exhaustive presentation of all the matters relevant to administrative 
law would be extremely difficult. 

For thirty years, as a result of economic and political circumstances, the 
intervention of the state, which has extended into all phases of the 
national life, has been expressed in all sectors of administrative law by a 
quantity of regulations of an extreme variety of types, and its codification 
alone presents almost unsurmountable difficulties. 

Certain ramifications of administrative law have acquired such impor- 
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tance that they are practically distinct elements of public law. Among 
them are; 

1. Finance legislation and fiscal law which concern the organization of 
public finances and the contribution of the citizen to public funds; 

2. Social legislation designed to assure the protection of the worker, 
particularly against accident, sickness and premature death. 


II. METHODS OF THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW IN BELGIUM, 

PRESENT STATE OF THAT SCIENCE, ITS GAPS, ITS PROSPECTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 

The method employed by writers on administrative law in Belgium is 
purely juridical. Sociological data are most often foreign to their work 
except in the rather rare cases where they take the point of view de legit 
ferenda. Otherwise, as a general rule, they only call upon the historical 
method to the exact extent to which it is useful for the understanding of 
the text. In the passage which follows Maurice Waune 8 has outlined 
extremely well the task of the jurist with regard to the law he must 
interpret. “The r61e of the jurist is the r61e of an interpreter... a com¬ 
mentator. To clarify obscure provisions, to assemble the rules which aro 
scattered through the body of doctrine, to note the essential characteristics 
of institutions and relegate to secondary status the auxiliary points, to 
explain the genesis and the reason for rules, the situations and difficulties 
which they are designed to meet, such is essentially the rdle of the jurist.** 

This is the conception which inspires writers on administrative law in Conception of the 
Belgium. The jurist is above all the interpreter of the law. He attempts juridical method 
to reveal the trends of opinion and the social necessities which motivated 
the legislator or the government in order to derive the elements of a more 
reliable interpretation, but he loses all credit and abuses his position if he 
attempts to place himself above the law he must interpret, or if he puts 
himself in the rdle of the legislator in the application of the sociological 
and political data which gave rise to the law in order to dispute its value. 

If, in treating expropriation for the purpose of public use, the writer 
opposes his conception of private property to that of the constituent 
assembly or of the legislator, to deny, for example, the principle of expro¬ 
priation; if he makes statue law answerable to an unformulated and vague 
superior law the contents of which vary according to every man’s subjective 
impressions, the work of that author will perhaps he that of a politician 
or a pamphleteer, but not that of a jurist. The science of administrative 
law is a strict discipline, which must be contained within the limits of 
law; it does not, however, have to be confined within the frame of a 
sterile exegesis or a dry compilation. Well conceived, the juridical method 
opens a fertile field of activity. Well applied, it contributes greatly to the 
development and even the formation of the law. 

To explain the way in which the purely juridical method is applied Application of the 
to administrative law, it is useful to remember that this law is composed method 
of hierarchical norms and that, as opposed to constitutional law, it is 
essentially written. Legal rules are subordinate to constitutional rules, 
and regulatory provisions to legal and constitutional norms. For their 
part, the findings of jurisprudence cannot oppose constitutional or legal 
provisions, or regulations to the extent that the latter conform to the 
first two types of provisions. The task of the jurist very often consists in 
establishing the conformity of a rule of law with the superior juridical 
norm. He has a great latitude of critical evaluation when he discusses 


6. Traiti ilimentaire de droit administrate; Preface, p. ix. 
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Jurisprudence. He can oppose the law to a regulation and make use of 
the law to deny all juridical value to the regulatory provision. Finally, 
he can oppose the Constitution to law, or law to law. 

Administrative law is a written law in which the rdle of custom is 
negligible although, even in Belgium, its rdle is considerable in constitu¬ 
tional law. The jurist who interprets the constitution is much less hound 
hy texts than he who practises administrative law. In effect, the articles 
of the Constitution, being few in number and most often conceived in 
general terms, leave him considerable latitude for evaluation and offer the 
possibility of making use of certain sociological data in order to interpret a 
text in one meaning rather than another. The work of a Duguit, who 
frequently goes beyond the plane of statute law, is devoted to constitutional 
law. If this work had taken up the study of administrative law, its method 
would undoubtedly have been radically different. Althought the author in 
question here is French, the same statement would be valid for Belgian 
law. 

Present ttate of Having characterized the method of administrative law, let us now see 
administrative law what is the present state of that science in Belgium, what are the gaps 
in it, and what are the prospects for the future. 

“If a Belgian administrative law exists,” M. Pierre Wigny writes; not 
without severity, “it has only developed very slowly and is still quite 
incomplete.” • 

For his part, M. Buttgenbach has very justly observed that, “the science 
of administrative law in our country has for a long time remained purely 
pragmatic. The reputation for dryness of this branch of public law 
seems definitely established, and the purely descriptive method prevails. 
Although all or almost all French authors devote a part of their works to 
a study of the general principles of administrative law, the Belgian works 
plunge the reader immediately into a descriptive and detailed analysis 
of our institutions without any spirit of synthesis.” 1 

There are different explanations for this state of affairs. The best of 
them—and the one to which all the others lead, directly or indirectly— 
seems to be the absence of a jurisprudence sufficiently adapted to the 
needs which accompany the ever expanding development of modern ad¬ 
ministrative law. 

The courts and tribunals, which are by virtue of the Constitution the sole 
agencies with authority to sentence the government itsell to the payment 
of an indemnity, have—when they judge litigation of an administrativo 
nature—only too great a tendency to apply purely and simply the rules of 
private law and to ignore the specific disciplines of administrative law. 
For administrative law is a law of exception, that is to say, the rules of 
civil law cannot be applied to it directly and without reservations. 

Private interest and the general interest, which, in administrative law, 
are constantly coming to grips, are not equally appreciated. Trained in the 
technique of civil law, the ordinary judge has difficulty in resolving 
problems involving public law by the method and in the spirit appropriate 
to it. Experience offers evidence to demonstrate that administrative law 
develops more harmoniously when it is applied by special courts with 
administrative jurisdiction, organized as they are in France, than when it 
is applied by the ordinary tribunals. 

On the other hand, in Belgium, whenever courts with administrative 
jurisdiction exist, they are most often rudimentary and function according 
to rules of summary procedure. Their decisions remain scattered and, 


6. Principes giniraux du droit administrate beige , p. 7. 

7. Les Modes de gestion des services publics en Belgique , p. 19. 
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since they are almost never published, they do not permit, or at least make 
very difficult, the formation of theoretical precedents. 

The masterly development of French administrative law and its Comparison 
admirably thought out technique would be impossible to explain without with French 
the contribution of the jurisprudence of the Council of State. This administrative law 
jurisprudence stimulates and feeds theoretical study which, in its turn, 
influences and directs juridical work. These conditions, so favorable for 
the development of general theories of administrative law *, have until 
now been lacking in Belgium. That is why, whatever may be their very 
real merits otherwise, Belgian studies and treatises on administrative law, 
with certain definite exceptions, are limited to a descriptive review of our 
institutions, to detailed commentary on the organic laws which govern 
them, and to the juxtaposition of the decisions in jurisprudence which 
assure the application of these laws. 

Too rarely is sufficient attention given to the great guiding concepts and Insufficient 
to some of the fundamental principles on which administrative law is based, synthesis 
It will suffice in this connection to emphasize the way in which provincial 
and township laws are studied in the greater part of the literature. The 
rdle of our regional and local institutions is certainly primary in our public 
law, but the way in which juridical problems are raised does not essentially 
differ according to whether it occurs on the national, provincial or township 
level. The rules governing persons and property, contract obligations and 
competence, proceed from the same principles for all levels of government, 
and the study of these principles is more important than the anatomy of 
township and provincial governmental, agencies. 

These deficiencies of our administrative law and the necessity to remedy 
them by the elaboration of over-all theories and research into general 
principles have not been overlooked by our scientific circles. 

In the course of the last ten years, numerous works have appeared which Prospects for change 
give promise of a complete transformation of the methods employed until 
now. It will suffice to mention the works, remarkable for their spirit of 
synthesis, of MM. Buttgenbach, Moureau, Wigny and Cambien. • 

One may hope that the jurisprudence of the Council of State will give a 
new impetus to these efforts, and an impetus very much to the benefit of 
the science of administrative law in Belgium. 


III. TERMINOLOGY 

The third part of this article is devoted to an examination of the specific 
terminology of Belgian administrative law. Clearly we must limit ourselves 
to defining the most frequent and most fundamental concepts of this 
branch of our public law. 

Centralization. — Procedure of administration of public interest, in which 
the central authority directs affairs, and other associated agencies form a 
hierarchy subordinated to that central authority. A government ministry 
is a centralized administration, each official in it being under the authority 
of the minister. 

Decentralization. — Procedure of administration of public interests, in 
which the administration of certain of these interests is assigned to 


8. The merits of French administrative law explain the profound influence 
which it exercised in the course of the 19th century and still exercises today 
on our theory. That influence has occasionally run counter to our constitutional 
provisions, notably on the subject of public responsibility. The Court of Appeals 
decision of November 5, 1920, counteracted that tendency. 

9. See below the fourth section devoted to bibliography. 
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agencies which have a certain autonomy in relation to the central authority. 
They are not subordinate members of a hierarchy, but are subject to dire©- 
tion by the central authority. 

Deconcentration . — Procedure in administration of public services which 
gives powers of decision to local agents, who remain hierarchically sub* 
ordinate to the central authority. 

Public establishments. — These are decentralized agencies created by the 
state and having a distinct legal existence. Public welfare commissions (see 
infra) and state universities are public establishments. 

Establishments of public service. — Institutions which serve some public 
interest (philanthropic, religious, scientific, artistic, educational) but which 
are founded by private initiative and are privately administered. 

Para-state establishment. — A national public service which is separated 
from the general administration of the state, given a distinct legal existence, 
and subject to the supervision of the Court of Accounts. (See, on the 
subject of these different concepts, the discussion in Part IV of the work of 
M. Buttgenbach: Les modes de gestion des services publics en Belgique.) 

Provincial and communal autonomy. — The rights which the Constitution 
gives provinces and communes to control, without any limits except those 
provided by law, strictly provincial and communal affairs. 

Administrative supervision. — All the means of control at the disposal of 
a higher authority to prevent decentralized agencies from using their 
autonomy to go outside their province and violate the law or the general 
interest. 

Permanent Council. — Provincial body, composed of six members elected 
by the provincial Council and presided over by the Governor. The 
permanent Council handles the daily administration of the province. 

Aldermanic Council (or Council of Burgomaster and Aldermen). — The 
executive and administrative body of the commune. It is composed of the 
burgomaster and councillors elected by the communal Council. 

Intercommunal agreement. — An association of several communes for the 
direction and control, in conformity with the law, of subjects of common 
interest. 

Public welfare commission. — Public establishment organized in each 
commune to prevent and relieve suffering and to organize the hospital 
service under conditions prescribed by law. 

Commission for church construction. — Public establishment in each 
parish charged with administering the property which belongs to the 
Catholic church. 

Highway. — Route formed by series of communicating roads. 

Main highway. — Includes the communicating roads placed under the 
direct and immediate administration of the state and the province. 

City highway. — Roads in towns and large population centres which are 
under local city control. 

Connecting highway . — Roads which, while not main highways and 
not under local city control, connect the various communes and assure 
internal communication within communes. 

Administrative litigation. — Includes, in general, all litigation of an 
administrative nature in which judgment is deferred either to ordinary 
tribunals or to administrative jurisdiction. In a narrow sense, it refers to 
disputes which must be settled by administrative juridiction. 

Litigation of indemnity. — Includes all disputes in which an indemnity 
to be paid from public funds is asked. 

Litigation of annulment. — Includes all cases concerning the annulment 
of acts of administrative authorities. 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF BELGIAN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

A bibliographical inventory of Belgian administrative law—brief though 
it may be—cannot be limited to works published in the last thirty years. 
However important the modifications of this branch of public law in recent 
decades, jurists and practising lawyers are often led to consult certain 
basic works which were published in the 19th century. On many points 
vital to our administrative institutions these works are still valuable. It is 
essential to read them to follow the evolution of our administrative law. 


De BrouckIsre and Tielemans, Repertoire de Vadministration et da droit General works 
administrati) de la Belgique (1834-1855). — Like the Elements de juris¬ 
prudence administrative of Macarel and the Questions de droit administratif 
of Cornemin, which were several years earlier, the Repertoire of de BnoucKiiRE 
and Tielemans follows alphabetical order. It is incomplete and stops at 
the letter “H.” The eight parts which were published remain today, in 
some of their articles, remarkable for their breadth of view, their close 
reasoning and their wealth of documentation. The authors had assumed 
important duties in the provincial government and participated in the 
work of the commission assigned to draw up the draft of the Constitution. 

The work is interesting for those who seek documentary material on the 
genesis of our administrative institutions. 

De Fooz, Le Droit administratif beige (1859) (4 vol.). — This study, 
although it cannot claim to be a genuine synthesis, is nevertheless a faith¬ 
ful picture of the administrative law of the period. Tt is strongly influenced 
by the French writers of the first half of the 19th century: Cornemin, 

Ferregny, Heniuon du Pansey, Macarel, Chauveau, etc. 

Giron, A., Du contentieux administratif en Belgique (1857); Le Droit 
administratif de la Belgique, 3 vols., 1885; Dictionnaire de droit administra¬ 
tif et de droit public , 3 vols., 1895. — Giron, who was a professor at the 
University of Brussels and a Counsellor of the Court of Appeals, has exercised 
a profound and lasting influence on the development of our administrative 
law. His works, and particularly his Dictionnaire de droit administratif et 
de droit public (3 vols., 1895), are still consulted today. They are valuable 
for their clarity and strict logic. 

Orban, O., Manuel de droit administratif beige , designed for university 
teaching (2nd edition, 1913). — This work does not have the value of the 
same author’s monumental treatise on Le Droit constitutionnel de la Bel¬ 
gique . 

Errera, P., Traite de droit public beige (2nd edition, 1918). — This text 
is, like the text by Orban, especially designed for university teaching. The 
section which deals with constitutional law is particularly outstanding. The 
section devoted to administrative law does not have the same value. 

Vauthier, Maurice, Precis de droit administratif (2nd edition, completed 
and published by Marcel Vauthier, 1937). — This survey is the best over-all 
work that we have at present on administrative law. It contains a faithful 
description of our administrative institutions. Numerous reflections on 
jurisprudence and theory make it a valuable tool for study. A third edition 
of it is now in preparation. 

Wigny, Pierre, Principes gin&raux du droit administratif beige (1941). — 

This book is neither a treatise nor a textbook and is not addressed to the 
practising lawyer who, on a precise point, seeks elementary data on our 
statute law. It has the great merit of following resolutely the path which 
has long been taken by the French juridical science of public law. Wigny 
has succeeded in bringing out the essential principles of it. This book 
greatly enriches our juridical literature. It constitutes, in the sense in 
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which our academic programmes understand it, a remarkable encyclopedia 
of Belgian administrative law. 


Monographs Communal law has, since the Middle Ages, played an important idle in the 
Provincial and history of Belgium. In the centuries which preceded our independence, 
Communal law and principally since the middle of the 16th century, the central government 
of our country was largely in the hands of foreigners. The traditional 
freedoms, the national spirit and the interest of the citizens could find 
protection against tlieir encroachments only in the local governments. The 
infringements on regional prerogatives which the sovereign attempted a 
number of limes in the same period seemed to be the usurpations of 
foreigners. 10 These circumstances explain why the traditions of local 
autonomy have remained very much alive in Belgium. They explain also 
why communal law continues to assume a considerable importance and to 
be the subject of numerous studies. 

Among the old works we will mention only the splendid article by Seresia, 
who was a professor at the University of Ghent, on Le droit de police des 
conseils communaux (1879). This is a commentary remarkable in every 
way on the organic law of August 16-24, 1790. 

Valerius A., Concessions et rigies communales (1920), is the best 
treatment we have of this type of administration of communal services. It 
is somewhat outmoded. 

Among more recent works are: 

Bernimolin, Lcs institutions provinciates et communales de la Belgique 
(1891), which can fruitfully be studied. 

Wihqukt and DovilSe, La loi communale du SO mars 1836. Modifying and 
Complementary laws. Practical commentaries laws. Practical com¬ 
mentaries (1933). — This methodical and well thought out commentary is 
excellent for anyone practising in communal law. 

Biddaer, P., La Loi communale coordonnie et commenUe (4th edition, 
1921). — An excellent work conceived by a practising lawyer for practising 
lawyers. 

Van Mol, Henri, Les institutions provinciates, 1933. 

Macar, Alfred, Lcs institutions communales, 1933. New Developments. 
Political and Administrative Laws. — One will find in these two works a 
clear and methodical presentation of provincial and communal laws, as well 
as complementary laws. 


The Of all the divisions of administrative law, that which deals with the 
responsibility of responsibility of the public power has been the subject of the most original 
the public power studies. This is very probably due to the fact that this problem, by the 
general principles which it involves, is allied to one of the most important 
questions of civil law, that of responsibility to the governed. To this one 
should add that the jurisprudence of our court and tribunals on the 
responsibility of the public power is most abundant and provides ample 
material for theoretical development. 11 

Theory has very strongly influenced this jurisprudence, and the famous 
abrupt change effected by the High Court of Appeals decision of November 6, 
1920, was made as a result of the acceptance of a thesis supported by 
M. L. Wodon. 

Marcq, Rend, La responsabiliU de la puissance publique (1911). In this 
book the author posed the problem of the responsibility of the State and of 

10. La Biforme de VEtat, p. 395. 

11. It is the absence of this jurisprudence which, in other sectors of administra¬ 
tive law, explains the theoretical bankruptcy or inadequacy that we have criticized. 
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its divisions on the responsibility of the public power on the principle of 
the equality of all in their obligations to the State. 

Bourquin, Maurice, De la protection des droits individuels contre les abus 
de pouvoir de VantoriU administrative en Belgique (1912). 

This work studies in all its breadth the question of administrative litiga¬ 
tion. This book contains a survey of agencies having administrative juris¬ 
diction and formulates some interesting propositions with a view to assuring 
more effective protection of the rights of the governed. 

Wodon, Louis, Le cordr&le juridictionnel de V administration (1920). — 

L. Wodon sees the problem of the responsibility of the public power from 
a new angle. Returning to the concept of judicial authority which the 
constituent Assembly had accepted and which, under French influence, had 
been ignored in Belgium, he condemns the theory of partial immunity of 
the public power of the executive for its acts of authority. The work of 
Wodon had a decisive effect on the jurisprudence of our courts and 
tribunals. By its decision of November 5, 1920, the High Court of Appeals 
abandoned the distinction between acts of authority and acts of adminis¬ 
tration. The decision was based on conclusions written by P. S. Leclercq. 

These conclusions, which form a volume by themselves, 12 restate the 
essential content of the theories of L. Wodon. 

Camhier, Cyr., La respunsabiliti dc la puissance publique cl de ses agents 
(1947). —• A brilliant thesis presenting the problem of the responsibility of 
public power in all its aspects and in its most recent developments. The 
book, which is remarkably documented, gives a reasoned critique of 
traditional opinions. M. Cambjfr claims to find the bases of the obligation 
of public services to make good the damage caused by their agents, in the 
terms of Article 1384, paragraph 3, of the Civil Code which provides for 
unqualified responsibility for the acts of another. 

Velge, Henri, La loi du 23 dicembre 1946 instituant en Belgique le Conseil The Council of 
d'Etat (1947) — A lucid and perfectly ordered presentation of the organic state 
law. Each of its provisions is examined in the light of preparatory work. 

Moureau, Leon, L'instilution du rccours pour excis de pouvoir en Bel¬ 
gique (1938). — The author studies here, de lege ferenda, the problem of 
litigation of annulment. It is a work of a thoroughly scientific character 
which has the merit of presenting the problem of litigation of 
annulment against the background of Belgian law. 

Marcotiy, De la Voirie publique par terre (2nd edition , 1930). — A Miscellaneous 
methodical presentation of a particularly complicated subject. 

Dronsart, TraiU de Vexpropriation pour cause d’utiliU publique (2nd 
edition brought out by Belva), 1938. 

This material, drawn from the Pandectes beiges is an excellent compila¬ 
tion of the elements of theory and jurisprudence which touch upon the 
problem of expropriation for public use. 

Buttgenbach, Andr6, Les modes de gestion des services publics en Bel¬ 
gique. Essai sur la diconcentration et la dicentralisation administratives 
considiries comme procidis techniques de la gestion des services publics 
(1942). — Buttgenbach is the first who has really profoundly studied the 
concept of public service in Belgian law. The work constitutes an 
extremely valuable contribution to the science of administrative law. The 
problem of decentralization by service has, in the last twenty years, 
acquired great importance in Belgium. The more and more numerous 
public services are separated from the general administration of the State 
and are entrusted to distinct government agencies. This inevitable trend 
is explained by the multiplication of the tasks of government. All these 
new activities—and notably those of an industrial, commercial or financial 


12. Pasicrisie , 1920, I, p. 193. 
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character—cannot he carried out in a satisfactory way simply by following 
the ordinary rules of administrative organization and action. (Draft of 
organic law on para-state public agencies). It is evident that this 
phenomenon of specialization, which presents the danger of eventual 
dismemberment and a regime of irresponsibility, raises some extremely 
delicate legal problems. The merit of M. Bijttgenbacii’s work is that it 
gives a synthesis of the problem. 

Scientific The problem of the scientific organization of work in the administrations 
organization and that of administrative statistics have hardly received any attention 
of work from Belgian writers. However, one can quote: 

Henry, Albert, Administration et fonctionnaire (1930). — This work is 
not so much a juridical study as an essay of a more general nature on the 
political and technical aspects of the old hut ever present problem of 
administrative reform and regulation of government officials. 

Molle, Omer, La riformc administrative est-elle un mythe? (1944). — 
Study of the same subject and employing the same general conception. 

La Revue internationale de Droit administrate has devoted several 
interesting articles to these problems. The majority of them, however, 
are written by foreign authors. 


Periodicals, Among the periodicals, we must first mention the Revue de VAdministra- 
collective tion et du Droit administrate de la Belgique. — This review is in its 

writings and 95th year. It appears monthly and is edited at the present time by 

encyclopedias M. Marcel Vauthifjr. It publishes interesting articles on all areas of 

Periodicals constitutional law and administrative law. It also publishes the texts of 
the most important laws and regulations concerning administrative law. 

An Encyclopedia of the Revue de VAdministration, edited in 1941 by 
MM. Marcel Vauthicr and Roger Ockrent, presented in a combined form 
all the material contained in the issues from 1908 to 1940. The Revue 
communale de Belgique — A Journal of administration and administrative 
law, 81st year — This periodical, at present edited by M. Somerjiauskn, is 
concerned with the current practice of communal law. The Revue de 
VAdministration and the Revue Communale devote a section of their issues 
to questions and answers. These questions, usually raised by communal 
administrations, bear on problems of law which are raised in specific cases. 

The Rccueil de jurisprudence du droit administrate et du Conseil d’Etat 
(3rd year). — This collection appears under the auspices of the Belgian 
Institute of Administrative Sciences (Institut beige des sciences adminis- 
tratives), a group of high magistrates, university professors and high 
officials who meet every month to study various subjects in administrative 
law. The Institute also organizes Conferences on Administrative Law 
and publishes the reports and discussions from them. These reports are 
usually of the greatest interest. 

The Rccueil de Jurisprudence, which tends to become a sort of adminis¬ 
trative handbook, contains observations and comments written up by 
specialists on the decisions and judgments given by the courts and 
tribunals in matters concerning administrative law, as well as commentary 
on the decisions of courts having financial or administrative jurisdiction. 
When the Act of December 23, 1946, goes into effect, this periodical will 
publish and comment on the decisions involving basic principles which 
are handed down by the Council of State. It will be able to play an 
extremely useful rdle in the working out of the jurisprudence of the high 
court of administrative jurisdiction. 

The Encyclopedias The Pandectes beiges. — This is a “general encyclopedia of Belgian 
legislation, theory and jurisprudence, giving for all matters in Belgian 
law the laws in force, the judicial decisions, the administrative circulars 
; and theory of the authors.” The Pandectes beiges began to appear in 1878 
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under the direction of E. Picard and M. d’Hoffschmidt. There are about 
160 volumes. The articles on subjects of administrative law are extremely 
well documented and constitute a wealth of information for the researcher 
or the practical lawyer. However, the older articles are outmoded on a 
good many points and should be consulted with prudence. 

The Repertoire pratique de droit beige is more recent and less vast in 
conception. It is very easy to use and greatly facilitates research. 

1. The Code des lois politiques et adminislratives coordonntcs , with 
annotations drawn from the laws, from royal and administrative decisions, 
from circulars and from jurisprudence useful for their interpretation by 
J. IIerta and E. Vandevald. The second part of this Code is devoted to 
administrative laws. 

2. The Larcier Codes— Public and Administrative Law, by J. Gtjissart, 
J. Closon, G. Goossens and E. Marion^. 
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Research in Public Administration in the United States 

Marver H. Bernstein 


I. CONTENT: WITH WHAT DOES PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION DEAL? 

About what are American students and scholars of public administration 
concerned ? What factors and subjects of inquiry do they stress and what 
do they neglect ? This section discusses the content of Public Administra¬ 
tion as a field of study and research for political scientists. It is pre¬ 
liminary to a discussion of methodology and procedure in public adminis¬ 
tration. 


Administration Students and scholars of public administration have neglected to give sys- 
for What? tematic attention to the purposes and goals of public administration. 

With some outstanding exceptions, they have failed to ask the key question: 
Administration for what P In the United States, there is no explicit agree¬ 
ment among students as to the ends which public administration does, or 
should, promote. There is no commonly accepted point of view about the 
relation between public administration and American society. 

The reluctance to consider the goals of public administration suggests 
that students have not consciously recognized and dealt with the problem 
of values. Heretofore, the study of public administration has been 
impoverished by the failure of many students to clarify their own assump¬ 
tions about the rdle and goals of administration in a democratic society. 

Felix Frankfurter and John Gaus have trenchantly noted that Americans 
distrust government but continually heap more tasks upon it. 1 Frank¬ 
furter wrote: “The paradox of both distrusting and burdening gov¬ 
ernment reveals the lack of a conscious philosophy of politics. It betrays 
some unresolved inner conflict about the interaction of government and 
society. I suspect that it implies an uncritical continuance of past assump¬ 
tions about government and society. We have not adjusted our thinking 
about government to the overwhelming facts of modern life, and so carry 
over old mental habits, traditional schoolbook platitudes and campaign 
slogans as to the r61e, the purposes and the methods of government.” * 
The interaction of government and society in the United States has 
been obscured and befuddled by a theory and philosophy of individualism 
which deplored governmental restrictions on the freedom of the individual. 
Unfortunately, the American theory of individualism came to its full 
flowering in a period in which individualism as a principle of economic 


* The writer is indebted to two major documents on the study of Public Adminis¬ 
tration in the United States: Dwight Waldo's The Administrative State (1948) and 
William Anderson and John M. Gaus, Research in Public Administration (1945). 

1. See, for example, Felix Frankfurter, The Public and its Government (1930), 
esp. pp. 1-35; John M. Gaus, “American Society and Public Administration** in Gaus, 
White, and Dimock, The Frontiers of Public Administration (1935); and John 
M. Gaus, Reflections on Public Administration (1947), esp. pp. 1-19. 

2. Frankfurter, op. cit., p. 170. 
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and social organization had begun to disappear. * As a result, “when... 
the citizen seeks to protect himself by collective action through the state..., 
he is confronted by a deeply rooted philosophy which once made for revolt 
and freedom, to which allegiance has been given for two centuries, but 
which now protects and makes respectable institutional controls as irre¬ 
sponsible and arbitrary as those of the Sun King.” 3 4 * 6 
A similar development has occurred in the study of American history. 
Richard Hofstadter notes in The American Political Tradition that “Amer¬ 
icans have recently found it more confortable to see where they have been 
than to think of where they are going”. He suggests that the “quest for 
the American past is carried on in a spirit of sentimental appreciation 
rather than critical analysis”. Hofstadter states that the urge to recapture 
the past has been accompanied by a decline of faith in competition and free 
enterprise. “Now in an age of concentration, bigness and corporate monopo¬ 
ly—when competition and opportunity have gone into decline men look 
wistfully back toward a golden age.” * 

In the face of a steady tendency of Americans to increase the functions 
of government, students of government and administration have suffered 
“from too little realization that a healthy and satisfactory life for the in¬ 
dividual can be obtained only through varied and extensive political arrange¬ 
ments, and that these arrangements are largely administrative in nature”. * 


Many students of public administration had no philosophy of politics or Politics and 
framework of ideas about politics which equipped them to answer the Administration 
query: Administration for what ? Moreover, the absence of such a phi¬ 
losophy or mental framework prevented them from posing the question 
itself. The historical lack of interest of students in the purposes and goals 
of public administration has been paralleled by a rigid ideological separa¬ 
tion of politics from administration. 7 Since most students failed to relate 
public administration to the goals of public policy, they tended to divorce 
the formation of policy from the execution of policy. The formation of 
policy became the area of “Politics” while the execution of policy became 
the area of “Administration”. Only recently have some students of ad¬ 
ministration abandoned the politics-administration dichotomy in favour of 
a view of administration as part of politics. Only recently has there been 
some recognition of the need to make democratic government effective 
through administration and to relate public administration to the goals of 
public policy. 

The politics-administration formulation can be attributed not only to 
the lack of a conscious philosophy of politics but also to a failure of analy¬ 
sis. Students of administration were able to discern the functions of 
policy formation and policy execution. Their failure lay in the easy 
acceptance of the unwarranted conclusion that since policy formation and 
policy execution were logically recognizable aspects of the operation of 
government, they were also structurally separable and distinct. The 
politics-administration formula mistakes analytical tools for a description 
of real Life. 

Thus administration has customarily been considered as an end in itself. 

Good administration and good government, as distinct from self-government 


3. On this 'point, see, for example, John M. Clark, Social Control of Business 
(Second Edition, 1939), esp. pp. 32-50; Thurman Arnold, Folklore of Capitalism 
(1937). 

4. Gaus, “American Society and Public Administration”, op. cit., p. 92. 

6. Richard Hofstadtbr, The American Political Tradition (1948), v-n. 

6. Gaus, op. cit., p. 93. 

7. On this point, see especially Dwight Waldo, The Administrative State . 
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or democratic government, became ends in themselves. The character¬ 
istic concept of administration as distinct from politics produced a pre¬ 
occupation with problems of organizational structure. More significantly, 
it contributed to the widespread adoption of the idea that “good” adminis¬ 
tration can be achieved by “taking administration out of politics”. The 
non-political view of administration frequently was transformed into a 
frankly anti-political view in which “politics” was identified invidiously 
with the corruption of politicians and political parties. 

The process of “taking administration out of politics” was sometimes 
expressed in terms of avoiding or evading the machination and chicanery 
of political parties. Much of the impetus and motivation behind the 
selection of the independent regulatory commission as the organizational 
vehicle for social control of business; the city manager movement; the 
movement for adoption of the initiative, referendum, and recall; and the 
state and national civil service system arose from the desire to avoid “evil” 
political parties. 

The proponents of “good” administration attempted to evade the prob¬ 
lems of representative democracy, party government, and party responsi¬ 
bility to some extent by resorting to popular or direct democracy and in 
part by placing administration beyond the direct control of political par¬ 
ties. Unfortunately, these movements have tended to perpetuate the views 
that political parties are a curse in political life and to obscure the im¬ 
perative need to develop party responsibility and party government. The 
persistence of chronic reforms designed to evade party politics suggests 
that students of political science in general and of administration in partic¬ 
ular have failed to assess the function of the political party and represen¬ 
tative government. 


Administration Public administration has been variously defined. However, the most 
as Government commonly accepted definition is that administration is government in 
in Action action. “Government in action”, however, is more slogan than definition, 
and is susceptible of many meanings and interpretations. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son used the phrase to distinguish administration from the formation of 
policy. In general the politics-administration dichotomy has led inevitably 
to an emphasis on methods and techniques unrelated to major questions 
of public policy. 

In general, “government in action” has been construed in a non¬ 
political sense and has ended in evading the most significant questions 
about public administration. Students were encouraged to talk about 
formal principles or organization and structure rather than problems of 
function and process. Problems of administration were considered either 
abstractly or atomistically rather than in terms of a particular environ¬ 
ment or governmental function. 

Recently, some students have revolted from the sterile and mistaken 
politics-administration formula and have viewed public administration, 
i.e., government in action, as a part of the whole system of democratic 
representative government. Public administration, in this view of the 
administrative universe, becomes intertwined with, and dependent on, 
political institutions, ideas, and traditions. 


Administrative Studies and research in public administration reveal the limitations and 
Studies weaknesses of the traditional treatment of administration in non-political 
or anti-political frames of reference. Two types of studies have pre¬ 
dominated. One type is represented by rather highly specialized, factual, 
empirical studies dealing with administrative techniques, organization, 
finance, and personnel. The second type is characterized by generalized 
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treatment of principles of management. While the first type is apt to 
be fragmentary and atomistic, the second is likely to be vague, general, and 
dogmatic in dealing with administration in the abstract. 

The deficiencies inherent in the two types of research may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1. The concentration on factual, empirical studies encouraged the pil¬ 
ing up of factual data unrelated to any general programme of research 
and inquiry into administrative problems. 

2. The emphasis on such activities as personnel, finance, budgeting, 
etc., led to a glorification of administrative techniques unrelated to the 
purposes and objectives of administrative activity and to an exaggeration 
of the importance of staff in contrast to activities and functions. 

3. It raised to the level of principles ideas about management which 
were not validly established as such. Moreover, it encouraged the belief 
that a Ten Commandments of administration, if steadfastly observed, 
would guarantee proper administration. 

4. Administration was considered primarily as a problem in structure, 
as symbolized by the organization chart. Students tended to forget that 
public administration was a social science and that social science con¬ 
cerned people. 

5. In particular, the goals of efficiency and economy were sanctified as 
the proper and desirable end products of good administration, although 
it was never clear for whom and for what efficiency and economy were 
ordained. Efficiency for what and for whom were inquiries which 
appeared to be outside the proper scope of the student. 


The poverty of the traditional approach in public administration is Some Areas of 
evidenced not only by the content of the research and study characlcristical- Neglected Study 
ly pursued but also by the areas or study which are neglected. In many 
respects the failure and inability to ask the most significant questions, 
which stem from such hallmarks of research and study as the political- 
administration dichotomy and the emphasis on dogmatic principles of 
administration, are the severest indictments of the academic tradition in 
public administration. The critics of the traditional approach have sug¬ 
gested several neglected areas which cry for study and exploration. • 

1. Problems of bureaucracy in democratic society: 

What techniques, policies, and institutions can be devised to insure that 
government by bureaucracy does not destroy democratic society ? How 
can bureaucratic government be democratized ? 

2. The study of administrative processes in real life, that is, within the 
context of programme and policy. 

3. The administration of particular governmental activities of func¬ 
tions, in which administration is directly related to particular programmes 
and functions. 

4. The formation of policy in administrative agencies. What factors 
bear on the formation of administrative policies P How arc these factors 
expressed P 

5. A systematic inquiry into the relations between administration and 
politics. 

6. What are adequate devices for achieving policy co-ordination, con¬ 
sidered in both general and specific terms. For example, is the Presi- 


8. See, for example, Donald U. Morrison, “Public Administration and the Art 
of Governance,” Public Administration Review , p. 83 (1945); Earl G. Latham, The 
Federal Field Service (1947); John M. Gaus and Leon Wolcott, Public Admi¬ 
nistration and the United States Department of Agriculture (1940), and Charles 
Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Democracy (1950). 
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dent’s Council of Economic Advisers • an appropriate agency of co¬ 
ordination ? 

7. Analysis of the administrative adequacy of governmental controls in 
economic life, including such problems of regulatory administration as: 
What is the proper function of interest groups ? What are the conditions 
and requirements of the successful enforcement of public regulations? 
What kind of public relations or information programme contributes to 
public understanding and support ? How can local groups of citizens 
participate in the administration of central governmental controls in order 
to democratize administration ? 

8. The pathology of public administration has been all but overlooked. 
What are the intangibles of administration which may bring about success 
or disaster ? What are the limitations of the administrative expert and 
technician ? What accounts for failures of administration ? How can 
regulatory agencies be prevented from becoming governmental spokesmen 
for industries and trades which they regulate ? 10 

9. The problem of leadership. What factors of personality are re¬ 
quired for the exercise of administrative leadership? Does the American 
political system tend to maximize the difficulties in the way of producing 
creative leadership ? 

10. The relation between the government and responsibility of political 
parties and public administration. X1 Can the problems of executive leader¬ 
ships and policy co-ordination be resolved broadly apart from the develop¬ 
ment of party responsibility ? In relation to large questions of public 
policy, such as economic stabilization and the maintenance of full 
employment, or the development of national economic policies, does the 
government have the capacity to govern ? Do we possess the requisite 
capacity to exercise political power ? 13 

11. What is the nature of the conflict between civil and military con¬ 
trol of administration ? How can civilian control of national defence be 
maintained in a democratic society ? What are the requirements of 
secrecy in the administration of the national defence programme ? Can 
these requirements be reconciled with democratic responsibility in admini¬ 
stration ? 13 


II. METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURE 

How do Students In the last twenty or thirty years there has been little systematic con- 
Approach Public sideration of problems of methods and procedures in the study of public 
Administration? administration. The trends already noted suggest that students and 
scholars customarily avoid asking the most significant questions about 
“government in action”. The methods of study and investigation re¬ 
flected a preoccupation on the one hand with the housekeeping aspects of 
administration and a naive confidence in the sheer collection of facts and 
on the other hand, with the concept of principles of public administration 
and the development of a science of administration. 


9. Established by the Employment Act of 1946 as part of the Executive Office of 
the President. 

10. E. P. Herring in Public Administration and the Public Interest (1936), 
stresses this problem. 

11. See the brilliant paper by E. E. Schattschnkider, The Struggle for Party 
Government (1948). 

12. Ibid. 

13. On this point see Paul Appleby, “Civilian Control of a Department of National 
Defense,” in J. G. Kerwin, ed. Civil-Military Relationships in American Life (1948); 
and Harold Sprout, “Trends in the Traditional Relation between Military and 
Civilian , 1 ** (1948), 92, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, pp. 264-270. 
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Given the widespread agreement in the past among most students on 
the validity of the politics-administration formula and their general re¬ 
luctance to consider questions of value and problems of political theory, 
the study of public administration has been characterized principally by a 
simple-minded instrumentalism. The instrumentalist bent led most stu¬ 
dents to pile up factual data on administrative structural arrangements 
and to generalize, on the basis of very limited experience, about principles 
of administration which, if faithfully followed, would lead directly to the 
instrumentalist goals of “efficiency” and “economy”. 

Whether a student dealt with structural fragments of the administrative 
process or indulged his fascination for elucidation of gilt-edged, scientific 
principles of administration, the results were on the whole sterile. The 
piling up of facts about administrative activity was necessarily haphazard 
since few troubled much about indicating what facts should be gathered 
or what hypotheses should be tested. As administration was considered 
an end in itself, so were facts important for their own sake. 

In part, the scientific management movement and the influence of 
private business practices stimulated some students to think in terms of 
manipulation of employees and provision of techniques of manipulation 
in the form of principles of personal management, budget execution, and 
financial administration. Although some useful studies were made of 
these “staff” services, the essential sterility of the “instrumentalist” 
approach, divorced as it was from questions of value and political theory, 
became increasingly apparent. Leading students of administration today, 
for example, John Gaus, Arthur Macmaiion, George Graham, Paul Ap¬ 
pleby, and V. O. Key, have clearly abandoned the politics-administration 
dichotomy and the willy-nilly accumulation of observable facts and have 
frankly approached public administration from a broadly political point 
of view. 14 


The new trend toward a more realistic approach to public administration 
has taken several different forms: 

The subject-matter context of administration has been stressed notably Subject-Maiter 
in such studies as Gaus and Wolcott’s Public Administration and the Context 
United States Department of Agriculture , and the studies of the adminis¬ 
trative aspects of the social security programme. 15 The premise of the 
subject-matter approach to administration is that administrative matters 
are consciously considered within the framework of specific governmental 
programmes. This approach has been followed in two types of studies: the 
studies of activities of particular government agencies and the studies of 
governmental programmes which concern two or more agencies. These 
studies have assumed correctly that “forms and devices of organization 
are means to an end” and therefore “cannot be appraised apart from their 
use and purpose”. Moreover, “organization is necessarily related to a 
specific situation. That is, it is an organization of something as well as 
for a purpose”. 16 

14. For example, see George A. Graham, Education for Public Administration 
1941); Paul Appleby, Big Democracy (1945); V. 0. Key, "Politics and Administration" 
in L. D. White, ed., The Future of Government in the United States (1942); and 
studies by Macmahon and Gaus noted elsewhre. 

15 Robert Lansdalb et al., The Administration of Old Age Assistance (1939); 

R. G. Atkinson, L. C. Odencrantz, and B. Deming, Public Employment Service in the 
United States (1938); J. D. Millett, The Works Progress Administration in New 
York City (1938); and A. W. Macmahon, J. D. Millett and G. Ogden, The AdmU 
nistration of Federal Work Belief (1941). 

16. George A. Graham, "Reorganization — A Question of Executive Institutions," 

(1938), 32, American Political Science Review, 708-718, 708. 
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The bubject-matter approach can provide some sense ol direction to 
administrative research. It helps the student to concentrate attention 
on the more important administrative matters, and it enables the student 
to take into account factors of personality, human behaviour, and values. 
If intelligently pursued, this approach may teach students of administra¬ 
tion how environmental changes in physical area, population, technology, 
industrial practices, etc., affect and influence the character of adminis¬ 
tration. 17 


Administrative The work of the Budget Bureau and various war-time agencies in slimulat- 
History ing the writing of histories of administrative agencies and activities has 
yielded good results, notably in such documents as The United States 
At War , prepared by the Budget Bureau; the volumes in the Office of 
Price Administration and War Production Board series of Historical Reports 
on War Administration; the Department of Labor’s studies of The Nation¬ 
al Wage Stabilization Board and the Activities of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in World War II; and the administrative histories of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Office of Defense Transportation, and the 
Petroleum Administration for War. 

The “capturing and recording of administrative experience” 11 re¬ 
presented by these documents constitutes a new type of public reporting. 
As the Budget Bureau suggested, the historical reports on war adminis¬ 
tration were written “before the data existing in the temper of the times 
and iri the working environment of wartime administration were lost with 
the passage of years. Working so soon after the event, these reports could 
not have the perspective which comes with time, but they had the 
advantage of current impression created by the events with which they 
dealt, and they were able to capture some phases of wartime administration 
which would otherwise be lost”. 19 

Administrative accounts written by participants in particular pro¬ 
grammes have augmented the process of capturing and recording adminis¬ 
trative experience. Such books as Donald Nelson’s Arsenal of Democracy, 
Bruce Catton’s War Lords of Washington, Luther Gulick’s Administrative 
Reflections of World War II, Theodore Koop’s Weapon of Silence , and 
R. G. Tugwell’s The Stricken Land are personal memoirs of administrative 
experience which frequently give valuable insight into public problems. 29 
Although the great bulk of books and articles in the administrative history 
category deals wilh World War II administration, at least a beginning has 
been made in the study of the historical development of American adminis¬ 
trative practices, notably in L. D. White’s The Federalists and James Hart’s 
The American Presidency in Action: 1789. 


17. Sec J. M. Gaus, Reflections on Public Administration, pp. 6-9: “An ecological 
approach to public administration builds, then, quite literally from the ground 
up; from the elements of a place—soil, climate, location, for example—to the people 
who live there—their numbers and ages and knowledge, and the ways of physical 
and social technology by which from the place and in relationship with one another, 
thoy get their living. It is within this setting that their instruments and practices of 
public house keeping should be studied so that they may better understand what 
they are doing, and appraise reasonably how they are doing it.” 

18. According to William Andkrson, the phrase, “to capture and record,” is 
generally credited to Edmund E. Day, then Director of the Social Scienco Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Anderson and Gau* op. cit 16 f. 

19. The United States at War (1947), pp. x .n. 

20. See also Herman M. Somers, Presidential Agency: OWMR (The office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion) (1950). 
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Closely related to administrative history are the biographical and auto- Biographical 
biographical studies which are somewhat more personal in nature. Approach 
Magmahon and Millett have described their study, Federal Administrators, 
as “a biographical approach to the problem of departmental manage¬ 
ment.’* They wrote: “Much has been written about governmental per¬ 
sonnel in the mass. This book is concerned with the apex of the pyramid, 
not its base. Its emphasis is personal, not procedural.” 21 The import¬ 
ance of leadership in administration 32 suggests that our knowledge 
about public administration can be increased by studying the 
activities of outstanding administrators. The biographical approach can 
focus attention on qualities of leadership, on the impact of personality and 
physical vigour, and the personal elements inherent in administrative 
activities, and at the same time de-emphasizo the attention given to pro¬ 
cedural matters. 

Unfortunately administrative biographies are still rare. Apart from 
occasional articles in the Public Administration Review, the study by Mac- 
mahon and Millett, William Alanson White’s The Autobiography of a 
Purpose, and Frances Perkins’ The Roosevelt I Knew, the student of 
administration has had recourse primarily to the admirable Dictionary of 
American Biography, which is very helpful, but inadequate. Recently 
the literature of public administration has been considerably enriched by 
Robert Sherwood’s extremely valuable biographical study of Roosevelt 
and Hopkins. 23 The biographical approach to problems of administration 
should be fruitful in humanizing the study of administration and should 
serve as a constant reminder that public administration, as a branch of 
political science, is also a social science and deals with people. The 
biographical approach can serve as a useful antidote to those students 
who still consider public administration in procedural and structural 
terms. 


The study of administration to date has been less enriched by adminis- The Case Method 
trative surveys and case studies of specific situations. In 1940 the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council 
undertook to publish case studies of administrative practices in an 
effort to accumulate the raw materials for the development of principles 
of public administration of general applicability. 24 These case studies 
have not been widely used. In general they illustrate the principal 
dificiencies of research in public administration: they are concerned pri- 


21. Arthur Macmvhon and John Millett, Federal Administrators (1938), p. vii. 

22. See especially, Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (1938). 

23. Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Ilopkins (1948). 

24. Case Reports in Public Administration (Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1940 and ff.), loose-leaf. A full slatemcnt of the case studies programme 
can be found in William Anderson and J. M. Gius, Research in Public Administration, 
pp. 28-54. Anderson lists the following problem statements from an illustrative 
group of case roports (pp. 40-41): 

(10) “Should cost accounting records for a department be located in Ihe central 
finance office of a city or the department’s own accounting office?” 

(34) “Now can budgetary control be ohtnined over purchases in a state that, 
although it has a centralized purchasing system, permits institutions and 
services locally?” 

(43) “What form of organization and procedure should bo developed to provide 
for inspection, advice, and supervision by regional and area offices over 
local offices doing soil conservation work on privately owned land?” 

(63) “What methods can bo used to eliminate delay and inaccuracies in the pre¬ 
paration of statistical analyses where a statistical unit and a tabulation unit 
must handle the tabulations at different stages?” 
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marily with housekeeping problems; they rarely deal with questions of 
programme or policy; they are based on a rather dubious assumption that 
principles can be established which “are universally applicable in the 
sphere of ‘administration' irrespective of ‘policy' They have tended to 
avoid discussion of genuinely significant problems. 25 
The judgment that the Case Reports have not contributed much to the 
study of public administration does not vitiate the soundness of the case 
method approach in administration. The successful use of the case method 
in the teaching of medicine, business administration, and law suggests 
that the study and teaching of public administration can also be enriched 
by the study of specific problem situations provided that the case studies 
deal with significant administrative problems. A step in this direction 
has recently been taken. The Carnegie Corporation has financed a three- 
year research programme (1948-1950) designed to produce a collection of 
case materials which will throw light on the processes of policy formation 
and decision making in governmental agencies. A small research staff 
in Washington, D. C. is now engaged in appropriate research and the pre¬ 
paration of reports. 


Co-operative Co-operative research in public administration has been fostered pri- 
Research marily by the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council. Organized in 1928, the Committee on Public Administra¬ 
tion undertook a survey of research in public administration. 28 In 1933- 
1934 the Committee was reorganized and, through the social Science 
Research Council and the financial support of the Rockfeller Foundation, 
it developed a staff and plans for research. From 1935 to 1941 the com¬ 
mittee carried out and published five major research projects. 27 In 
addition the committee encouraged and stimulated research projects in 
administrative history, federalism, and case materials, and published a 
number of research outlines indicating appropriate areas of administrative 
research. 28 In addition the committee has sponsored and published a 


(73) “How should a large bureau that does not have its own personnel office 
maintain such employee records as are necessary for effective bureau manage* 
ment?” 

(85) “Should the organization of correspondence files be centralized or decen¬ 
tralized in a large governmental agency whose offices are scattered over a 
wide area?” 

25. For an excellent critique of the case reports, see Donald II. MonnisoN, “Public 
Administration and the Art of Governance”, 5, Public Administration Review, 83 
(1945). Morrison slates that although “many persons believe that the TVA 
experiment is suggestive of ways of democratizing bureaucratic government,” the 
TVA studies published in the Case Reports deal with the organization of accounting, 
office services, correspondence files, etc., and “none deal with the integration of 
the TVA programme into the social and economic life of the area.*' P. 85. 

26. See the resulting report by John M. G\us, A study of Research in Public 
Administration (Social Science Research Council, New York, 1930, miraeo). 

27. The five projects include: I) The administrative aspects of the Social Security 
programme; 2) Survey and appraisal of city management under the council- 
manager plan; 3) Survey of the governmental research movement; 4) Public 
Administration and the U.S. Department of Agriculture; 5) Survey of education 
for public administration. 

28. The research outlines include: Oliver P. Field, Research in Administrative 
Law-Scope and Method (1938); L. D. White, Research in Public Personnel Admi¬ 
nistration—Scope and Method (1939 and 1942 revised); Harvey Pinney (Reporter), 
Research in the Use of the Government Corporation—An Outline of Suggested 
Research Topics (1940); John J. Corson, Research in Employer—Employee Relations 
in the Public Service—An Outline of Suggested Research Topics (1940); John 
D. Millett, Research in Public Budget Administration (1941); and Samenow, et al. t 
Research in Judicial Administration (1942). 
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number of special reports, research memoranda, and pilot studies dealing 
with various aspects of public administration. 2 * 

One of the most significant consequences of the committee’s activities 
has been the promotion of co-operative research by a number of scholars. 
Since the gaps in our knowledge about administration are so great, the 
combined efforts of large groups of students and scholars are probably re¬ 
quired to develop the necessary data and information about government 
in action. The development of patterns of research and the pooling of 
findings can be extremely helpful in pushing forward investigation and 
observation. The experience of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and the Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic Energy suggests that 
organized group research and study can be highly useful and rewarding. 40 
Co-operative research has been fostered to some extent by the estab¬ 
lishment of citizen-supported research groups which began in 1906-1907 
with the founding of the New-York Bureau of Municipal Research. In 
addition to the private research groups, leagues of municipalities in 
various states and university-sponsored bureaus of governmental research 
have been firmly established. The research bureaus affiliated with state 
universities have frequently strengthened the relation of the state university 
with the State government. In notable instances, university research 
bureaus have contributed heavily to the structural reorganization of state 
administrative agencies, to the revision of state constitutions, and to the 
formation of legislative and administrative policies. 

Three steps might be taken to strengthen co-operative research. First, 
the pooling of the results of research by bureaus and individuals should 
be systematized nationally, perhaps through the Public Administration 
Service, the American Society for Public Administration, and the Gov¬ 
ernmental Research Association. Secondly, scholars and administrative 
practitioners should periodically outline the areas in which further re¬ 
search is required and should consider methods of financing research 
projects. Thirdly, we need further experimentation in group research, 
that is, the co-operative research of a group of people working together 
on a problem. 


Closely related to administrative histories are the descriptions and analyses Clinical Studies 

of concentrated administrative experience, which may be called clinical in Administration 

studies. A growing number of doctoral dissertations are now concerned 

with the administrative experience of selected parts of government 

agencies. 31 Based on observation and analysis of available data, such 

studies can be helpful, for example, in illuminating the processes of 


29. See Anderson and Gaus, Besearch in Public Administration, pp. 198-201, for 
publications of the committee published by 1945. 

30. Sco To Secure These Bights, report of the President's Committee on Civil 
Rights (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947); and A Beport on the 
International Control of Atomic Energy, prepared for the Secretary of Slate's Com¬ 
mittee on Atomic Energy by Chester I. Barnard, J. R. Oppenhkimer, Charles A. Tho¬ 
mas, Harry A. Winne, and David Lilienthal, Chairman (1946). 

31. See (1947), 61, American Political Science Beview, 754-770 and (1948), 52, 
American Political Science Beview, 759-780 for lists of doctoral dissertations in 
progress in American universities. The following titles, taken at random from these 
lists, indicate the current interest in clinical studies in public administration: 
“Government and tho Veteran,” “Intergovernmental Relationships in Federal Relief 
Administration,” “Administration of the Federal Communications Commission,” 
“Regional Coordination of Federal Field Agencies,” “The Administration of the 
Federal Housing Program,” “The Civil Aeronautic Board,” “The Planning Committee 
of the War Production Board,” “The Home Owners' Loan Corporation,” “Adminis¬ 
tration of the Pure Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics Act since 1938.” 
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policy formation, the nature of the planning function, the key problems 
in such administrative areas as government public relations programmes 
and the enforcement of government regulations, and the pathology of 
administrative behaviour. 

If approached from a broadly political point of view, clinical studies 
can go far toward overcoming the undue emphasis generally given to 
legal and economic problems. Particularly in the area of economic plann¬ 
ing and governmental regulation of the economic order, clinical studies 
are required to provide data and information about the administrative 
behaviour of government agencies. 


Changes The recent use of several relatively new approaches to public adminis- 
in Approaches tration highlights the trend “away from detailed studies or administrative 
to Public techniques, organization, finance, and personnel and toward studies more 
Administration in the realm of broad public policy. 82 The development of greater 
interest in considering administration in some subject-matter context, in 
administrative histories, and in clinical studies of administrative practices, 
marks a rejection of uncritical confidence in the heaping up of facts about 
administrative mechanics. The interest exhibited in problems of executive 
leadership, particularly in the use of the biographical approach, is 
evidence of an awareness of non-procedural and non-structural aspects of 
public administration. 

Nevertheless, continued attempts are being made to treat administration 
as a science and to emphasize the concept of principles of administration. 33 
Luther Gulick has concluded his reflections on wartime administration 
with fourteen points stated somewhat in the form of principles or ele¬ 
ments of administration. 84 For example, point 2: “A clear statement of 
purpose in terms of time, resources and interrelations is the outstanding 
guarantee of effective administration.” And point 14: “Truly effective 
action in administration arises from singleness of purpose and clarity of 
policy, ardently believed in by leaders, by administrators, and by the 
public in all parts of the country and in all strata of society.” 

Few will quarrel with Gulick’s conclusions. However, it would be 
unfortunate if students regarded the recognition of the importance of clarity 
of purpose and policy as anything more than a first step in the study of 
administration. Furthermore, such recognition in general is of little 
value without further study of (1) how such clarity can be achieved in 
specific situations, (2) the identification of the symptoms of the lack of 
such clarity, and (3) exploration of the causes and results of the failure 
to achieve clarity. One of the disturbing factors in the study of adminis¬ 
tration is that frequently the sine qua non elements of administration 
appear axiomatic. How then can we account for the failure of adminis¬ 
trators to adopt such axioms as guiding principles of administration ? The 
enumeration of principles of administration may divert attention from 
such questions. 


Legalistic In the past, studies pf administration have emphasized not only matters 
Approach of procedure and structure but also the legal aspects of government activity. 
to Administration The accumulation of superficial legal data about the statutory foundation 
of administrative activity was a prevailing characteristic of monographic 


32. Quoted from an unidentified correspondent in Anderson and Gaus, op. cit., 
183. 

33. See especially L. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Ad¬ 
ministration (1937). 

34. Luther Gulick, Administrative Reflections from World War II (1948). 
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studies of particular government agencies and activities. The American 
verbalism of “a government of laws, not of men” seems to have encouraged 
a legalistic approach toward administrative activities. Particularly in 
connection with the activities of administrative regulatory agencies, such 
as state public utility commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion, the reliance of the regulated businesses upon the judiciary and judicial 
processes to delay, if not prevent, administrative action has led students to 
look upon regulatory activities essentially in legalistic terms. Indeed, the 
lawyers have popularized the use of the term, “administrative process”, 
to describe the process of administrative adjudication in a regulatory 
agency. Lawyers typically refer to “administrative agency” to depict a 
regulatory agency which formulates rules and regulations and adjudicates 
disputes involving such regulations. The procedures of adjudication are 
usually referred to as “administrative procedures”. 35 
The American Bar Association, through its organizational activities and 
its influence in the administration of law schools, has emphasized the 
legal aspects of administrative regulation to the point of insisting on 
judicialization of regulatory processes as an antidote to “administrative 
absolutism”. On the other hand, the broader political and administrative 
aspects of administrative regulation have been discussed in Robert Cushman's 
The Independent Regulatory Commissions and in studies by James Febler 
of independent regulatory commissions in the states. 


Psychology has influenced public administration particularly in connection Psychology 
with problems of personnel management and personnel relations. The and Public 
papers of Mary Parker Follist 36 indicate a deep concern with motivating Administration 
desires of individuals and groups, and urge that problems of adminis¬ 
tration are fundamentally problems of human relations. The Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration has produced what appears to 
be an endless stream of books based on the Hawthorne researches of the 
Western Electric Company. 37 These studies have emphasized that human 
collaboration cannot be left to chance and that every organization has a 
special structure which determines the kind of collaboration required for 
effective administration. The Harvard group has pointed out the need to 
develop skill in diagnosing human situations in an organization and the 
importance of developing a two-way channel of communication between 
the top executives and the employees. 

The Hawthorne researches have also been used to stress the importance 
of non-commercial incentives of employees in relation to such commercial 
incentives as higher wages and reduced hours of work. In some cases, 
these conclusions have been pushed to the point of denying that labour 
unions serve any useful purpose on the grounds that they are concerned 
with economic matters and are opposed to the employer and hence are 
nogative in character. M Some of the writing based on the Hawthorne 
researches suggests that management seeks to dominate the point of view 


35. For oxample, see James M. Landis, The Administrative Process (1938); 
George Warren, ed., The Federal Administrative Procedure Act and the 
Administrative Agencies (1947); Attorney-General's Committee on Administrative 
Procedure, Administrative Procedure in Government Agencies Senate Document 8, 
77, Congress, I Session (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941). 

36. Henry Metcalf and Lyndall Urwick, etc., Dynamic Administration (1942). 

37. See especially Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(1933); F. J. Roetelisberger, Management and Morale (1941); and George C. Homans, 
“The Western Electric Researches,” in S. C. Hoslett, ed., Human Factors in Manage¬ 
ment (1946), 152-185. 

38. For example» see Peter Drucker, Contept of the Corporation (1946) , pp. 130- 
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of the workers by providing paternalistic management-controlled sub¬ 
stitutes' for the traditional union objectives. *• 

In some respects, the Harvard studies, notably Roethlisberger’s Manage - 
ment and Morale, may have more constructive relevance to public adminis¬ 
tration than to private business. In business organization, collaboration in 
human relations in the long run may be harder to achieve because the 
objectives of collaboration are usually framed by management in the 
interests of management rather than the public. On the other hand, 
human collaboration in public administration may be easier to achieve 
since the objectives are framed in terms of the public interest which 
executives and other employees are likely to support. 40 


Sociology and In general, students of administration have done little to explore the non- 
Social political factors which give meaning to political institutions and ideas. 41 
Anthropology The major contributions in this field have been made rather by sociologists 
and anthropologists. The pioneering studies of Robert and Helen T,ynd 4a 
and Robert Lynd’s enormously stimulating book, Knowledge for What? 
have opened up new vistas and frames of reference for all social scientists. 
Perhaps Alexander Leighton’s study of Japanese relocation camps in the 
United States in World War II is the most significant of contemporary 
works which approach problems of public administration with the analytical 
tools of the sociologist and the anthropologist. 43 


Materials of a It is frequently asked: What should be the materials of a scientific study 
Study of Public of politics P 44 Since administration must he considered as a part of politics, 
Administration the materials of politics are also the materials for a study of administration. 

In the past scholars have tried to develop a science of administration which 
would provide principles or axioms of administration of tested validity and 
universal applicability. It has already been suggested that these efforts 
have been largely abortive and have tended to divert attention from more 
significant problems of administration. 

A more fruitful approach lies in the development of scientific methods of 
study rather than a science of administration. Social scientists, including 
scholars of public administration, should recognize that public adminis¬ 
tration is a normative study which cannot exclude questions of value and 
political theory. 45 Scholars should give increasing attention to the observa¬ 
tion and analysis of the raw materials of politics, including the demands 
made upon government by people, the political and non-political factors 
which help to explain and give significance to political behaviour, and the 
environmental framework of political institutions. Observation and analysis 
can best proceed, first, with the recording of administrative experience; 
second, with the formulation of hypotheses based on present knowledge; 
and thirdly, with the testing of the validity of such hypotheses. 

The validity of hypotheses about administration can be tested in a variety 
of ways. The personal observations of participants in administration in 


39. See the discussion of this point in Robert A. Bradt, Business as a System of 
Power (1943), pp. 284-287. 

40. See the recent study of corporate human relations in E. Wright Bakke, Bonds 
of Organization. 

41. An outstanding exception is John M. Gaus. See his discussion of the 
“ecology of government” in Reflections on Public Administration , pp. 1-19. 

42. Middletown (1929); and Middletown in Transition (1937). 

43. Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men (1945). See also Lawrence 
K. Franck, Society as a Patient (1948). 

44. Consult especially Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (1931). 

45. This point is elaboration by Dwight Waldo in The Administrative State. 
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public and in “private” government are indispensable in broadening our 
knowledge about administrative behaviour. Similarly, analyses of public 
and non-public documents and studies of concrete administrative experience 
are essential. In each case, emphasis needs to be placed of the recording of 
administrative experience, and the testing of these hypotheses through 
continued observation and analysis. 

There are numerous areas in which quantitative measurement can be 
helpful. For example, the process of winning the consent and support 
of people to governmental regulation can be illuminated by the use of 
opinion polls to test public reaction to and knowledge about government 
activities. During World War II the sample interview survey was utilized 
by several federal government agencies with considerable imagination and 
effectiveness. For example, the Office of War Information and the Division 
of Programme Survey of the United States Department of Agriculture made 
several confidential opinion surveys in connection with public attitudes 
toward the administration of programmes in price control and rationing, 
which helped to determine the future character of price and rationing con¬ 
trols. 46 Similarly the Division of Programme Surveys of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics conducted opinion surveys to assist the Forest Ser¬ 
vice in planning a programme for the reduction of incendiary forest fires 
and to advises the Treasury Department on the effectiveness of techniques 
of solicitation in the War Bond Drives. At present the Survey Research 
Centre of the University of Michigan is conducting opinion surveys on 
consumer finance for the Federal Reserve Roard, to help that agency for¬ 
mulate plans for the effective regulation of the money supply. Experience 
to date indicates that opinion surveys can contribute effectively to de¬ 
mocratic and efficient administration. These surveys can reveal the extent 
and scope of public understanding of a specific problem of policy, the 
relative acceptability of different administrative alternatives, and methods 
of obtaining maximum public co-operation and support for governmental 
activities. 47 

Public response to administrative activities at the points where the 
public comes into contact with government activities, as revealed by 


46. Some of the studies made by the Division of Programme Surveys of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for the 
Office of Price Administration include: 

Study of Dealers* Attitudes Toward Gas Rationing in Detroit, January 2, 1943; 

Public Responses to the Mileage Rationing Programme, March 3, 1943. 

Public Experience wifh Wartime Food Restrictions in Two Selected Communities. 
Part III. Factors Related to Acceptance or Resentment of Food Restrictions. Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1943; 

Retailers* Reactions to Food Rationing and Shortages in Detroit, January 8, 1943; 

What the Farmer Knows and Thinks of Price Control and Rationing, May 26, 1944, 
and May 31, 1944. 

Tho following titles illustrate the kind of opinion survey made by the Surveys 
Division of the Bureau of Special Services of tho Office of War Information 
for the Office of Price Administration: 

Grocer experiences with the Price Control System, Special Memorandum No. 113, 
May 10, 1944; 

Community Food Ceilings: The Consumers*s Point of View, Special Memorandum 
No. 73, July 22, 1943; 

Public Attitudes Toward the Ban on Pleasure Driving and tho Equalization of 
the Gasoline Ration, Memorandum No. 63, August 13, 1943; and 

Price Panel Assistants, A Study of their Recruitment and Use in the OPA Price 
Panel Programme. Memorandum No. 75, April 27, 1944. 

47. See especially Rensis Likert, “Opinion Studies and Government Policy” (1948), 
92, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society , 341, and David B. Truman, 
•‘Public Opinion Research as a Tool of Public Administration” (1945), 6, Public 
Administration Review , 62. 
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opinion polls, can assist agencies in reworking administrative organization 
and procedures. In addition to the application of statistical techniques in 
public opinion surveys, the quantitative method is useful and frequently 
indispensable in measuring the volume of work accomplished in a gov¬ 
ernment agency and in determining future budgetary requirements of 
specific programmes and activities. When an item of work done in an 
agency is reasonably constant and measurable, such as an insurance claim 
audited or an acre of arid land irrigated, a workload formula can be 
developed which makes it possible to measure and count the actual work 
volume, relate work volume to staff needs, and use workload forecasts in 
determining future staff needs. In addition, statistics may provide essen¬ 
tial information to permit administrators to determine whether the agency 
has achieved its objective, and make possible more comprehensive control 
of administrative operations through a continuous measurement of achieve¬ 
ment. 

Quantitative measurement of work performed in public agencies can 
provide some insight into the relative productive efficiency of various 
groups of public employees and offices performing the same or similar 
tasks. The development of “work-load” statistics of measurable units of 
work can go far toward improving budgetary processes and control of gov¬ 
ernment expenditures. The use of statistical measurements by government 
agencies suggests that students of public administration can profitably 
employ statistical techniques to collect information and assemble data 
and to develop criteria of performance and achievement in government 
activities. 4S 

Public opinion research should contribute to systematic investigations by 
students of public administration, particularly in understanding the eco¬ 
logy of administration. Moreover, in administrative questions in which 
attitudes are extremely important, as, for example, the administration by 
states of programmes financed in part by federal grants-in-aid, opinion 
surveys might suggest the most appropriate administrative policies and 
methods. 

In the long run there is no adequate subslitute for sound judgment 
based on informed observation and analysis. Even where statistical mea¬ 
surements are available, the statistics do not speak for themselves, but 
must be interpreted by the analyst. 


III. A NOTE ON TERMINOLOGY 

The terminology employed to communicate ideas about administration suf¬ 
fers from two major difficulties. On the one hand, many of the key 
words in the vocabulary or jargon of administration are very imprecise 
and vague. On the other hand, the terminology has been developed in 
the period in which students were preoccupied with the structural and 
mechanical aspects of administration. Thus vague words like “cen¬ 
tralization” and “co-ordination” and “integration” have been given little 


48. For characteristic statements about the use of workload statistics in budgeting, 
see U.S. Department of Agriculture, Budget and Finance Circular 708; U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget, Budget Formulation (Materials Prepared for Training Conference 
on^Budget Formulation, dupl., 1945). 

The use of statistics in management is discussed in Joel Gordon, “Operating 
Statistics as a Tool of Management” (1944), 4, Public Administration Review , 189- 
196; Col. John I. Witten (1944), 4, Public Administration Review 279-286; and 
Arnie Solem, ed., "Work Planning in Government” (1942), 7, Advanced Manage¬ 
ment, 133-140, 180-184. 
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content, since the scholars failed to study the kind of administrative 
experience which might have given such words more precise meaning. 

When certain terms have been given relatively precise meanings, they 
are apt to deal with the structural aspects of administration and are con¬ 
sequently somewhat irrelevant to a more broadly conceived approach to 
administration. Words like “hierarchy”, “bureau”, “line of command”, 
“organization” have been used to make administration appear more like 
a study in engineering than social science. 49 One of the major tasks of 
scholars today is to humanize their vocabulary to fit the more realistic 
approach to administration characteristic of the better studies in the field. 

Princeton University . 


49. Seo the suggestivo essay by Earl G. Latham, “Hierarchy and Hieratics, A Note 
on Bureaus” (1947), 2, Employment Forum . 



Administration in France during the Last Thirty Years 

by Andr6 Mathiot 


Administrative problems, which, since the middle of the 19th century, have 
been the active concern of numerous and well-known authors, continue 
to inspire various valuable studies. The past thirty years, especially the 
period between the two wars, have been notable for a wealth of volumes, 
articles and theses, which, at a time when public life and indeed the very 
structure of the State were undergoing deep-seated changes, strove to 
describe or to explain, by suitable scientific means, the new aspects of 
what is conveniently but vaguely termed the “administration”. Few 
aspects of the life of public bodies have given rise to such exhaustive 
research. However, all works devoted to this field have the following 
common feature, which explains at once their solidity and the rather dry 
and restricted character of the results they achieve: such studies are those 
of jurists, whose point of view is generally far removed from that of 
political science. The subject-matter dealt with, the methods adopted, 
and the terminology used bear the stamp of administrative law. 

I. THE SUBJECT-MATTER CONSIDERED 

The subject-matter of administrative studies has been, and still is, 
determined by the simple and traditional division of our public law 
(setting aside financial science, which has a special object) into two main 
branches—constitutional law and administrative law. 


Constitutional Constitutional law deals only with political problems and provides an 
Law answer to these fundamental questions: To whom does political 
power belong ? How is it exercised ? This branch of law is pre-eminently 
concerned with the government of the country. 

Administrative Administrative law, somewhat arbitrarily separated from political 
Law problems, from which it cannot be detached entirely, deals only with the 
manner in which public bodies (the State, Departments, Communes, 
Overseas Territories, publicly-owned concerns, etc.) together with the 
citizens themselves, under the laws in force and in accordance with govern¬ 
ment policy, satisfy the general needs of life in society. 

Theory of local In countries endowed neither with an “administrative regime” nor with 
government “administrative law” properly so called, there prevails a “theory of local 
government”, which is an aspect of general governmental problems. 
Administrative institutions are likewise the concern of political science, 
their activity being regulated (apart from a growing number of exceptions, 
recently recognized as important by Anglo-Saxon law) by rules akin to 
those which obtain for private persons, and judged by the same courts, 
Studies devoted to administrative problems have been at small pains to 
maintain an adequate degree of generality, while analysing the technical 
rules for application in individual cases, and also (to quote an example 
The rdle of capital importance in political science) to determine the part played 
of the individual by the individual in administrative life and the amount of liberty he 
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enjoys and thus to define the nature of political regimes more clearly 
than this is done in France. 

France, on the contrary, has to take into account her administrative law Administrative law 
dating from 1789 and, still more so, from Bonaparte. This law is an in France 
autonomous one which governs administrative organization, recognizes 
that the administration has certain privileges and seeks to reconcile the 
necessities of public welfare with the rights of private individuals; it 
has offered for the past century a natural background for administrative 
studies. Administrative law has its own rules, its own courts and its 
own doctrine, all of which have not ceased to develop with the intervention 
of the State in every domain. 

During the past thirty years research into French administrative prob- The past thirty 
lems has been conducted by specialists in administrative law, enjoying a yrars 
certain independence with respect to constitutional and political questions, 
and seeking not only to study fresh problems and the ways in which our 
era proposes to solve them, but also to place a scientific and coherent 
construction upon them. Doubtless inferior to other countries where the 
study of existing ties between politics and administration are concerned, 

France provides an enviable amount of far-reaching legal research, made 
possible by an old-established administrative system in channels where the 
principles of its administrative law are still essential guides and mainstays. 


A general survey of the trend and level of administrative research is General Works 
provided by works, treatises and manuals on administrative law which, 
although they are usually no more than law school text-books, cannot be 
overlooked. 

Until 1933, the most important of these was the admirable Precis de The work of 
droit administratif et de droit public (12th edition, 1933), by Maurice Hauriou 
Hauriou, Dean of the Toulouse School of Law. Unfortunately no new 
edition has since appeared, with the result that the work has lost much 
of its practical value, while still retaining considerable scientific interest. 

Maurice Hauriou ’s Prdcis ilimentaire , continued by Andr6 Hauriou and 
republished every year, is a pale shadow of the above. The long familiar 
Manuel by BerthSlemy, Dean of the Paris School of Law, has not Barthilcmy 
reappeared since 1933 and is therefore out of date. It was modernized in 
Messrs. Berth £lfmy and Rivero’s Cinq ans de r&formes administratives 
(1938), an excellent work which, however, did not adequately renew its 
predecessor. Roger Bonnard’s Precis de droit administratif ceased to appear Bonnaid 
after 1943 (4th edition). This last edition represented a voluminous and 
remarkable attempt at scientific synthesis which the return to republican 
legality has not yet superannuated. 

The only works which are still kept up to date are: Louis Rolland’s Holland 
classic Pricis de droit administratif, a detailed and exhaustive work 
(despite its small size), published annually by Dalloz; AndrS de Laubad&re’s Laubadbre 
Pricis iUmentaire , which in surprisingly few pages gives a remarkably 
clear picture of the French administrative system and is an excellent 
initiation to the subject, greatly enlivened by the introduction of general 
ideas; and finally Maurice Waline’s Manuel iUmentaire de droit adminis- Waline 
tratif (6th ed. 1960), of which only Vol. I has so far appeared but which 
is constantly brought up to date by the inclusion of the latest legislative 
reforms and items of jurisprudence and is further enhanced by essential 
bibliographical information. 

These works represent the main theoretical effort to give a general 
survey of the French administrative system. 

Since the Revue g&nirale d*Administration ceased to appear, La Revue The reviews 
du Droit public et de la Science politique is virtually the only French- 
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speaking review principally, if not solely, devoted to the study of adminis¬ 
trative problems. It contains every year articles of importance, notes on 
jurisprudence, a bibliographical summary and valuable information 
generally on the theoretical aspect of administrative questions. 

Special Studies In order to indicate more precisely the subjects of the main special studies 
published during this period, one must place them under three headings; 
administrative organization, administrative action and administrative 
litigation. 

Administrative French administrative organization has not undergone any important 
Organization modifications. Its chief concern is still “decentralization”, which leaves to 
local authorities, generally appointed by election, the task of administering 
the various sub-divisions of the State by means of an “administrative 
trusteeship”, generally exercised by civil servants on behalf of the State. 
The liberal tendency towards decentralization, which received such a strong 
impulse from Poincares Decree-Laws in 1926, finally came into its own 
with the Constitution of October 27th 1946, after an authoritarian interlude 
provided by the Vichy Government. 

General principles From the point of view of the general principles of organization, special 
of organization tribute is due to Messrs Maspetiol and Laroque’s excellent work La tutelle 
administrative (1930), which, despite its age, gives a remarkable account 
of how the State regains, by its powers of inspection and control, much 
of the power of discretion it abandons to local authorities. Practical 
examples illustrate this system without seeking to mask its defects. It 
shows how far France really is from a genuine system of local government. 
Interesting light on the autonomy of administrative bodies and on French 
conceptions in this field is thrown by Miciioud and Trotabas’s great general 
survey La tMorie de la personnaliU morale , ( The Theory of Legal Entities , 
2nd. cd., 2 vols., 1932). 

National National administration, a centralized hierarchy, has inspired few 
administration general surveys. Among those of practical value that have appeared are 
M. Kemmei/s Essai sur Vorganisation des Administrations centrales en 
France , published as a thesis at Lille in 1937, and supplement IV, published 
in 1948 by the Fondation Rationale des Sciences politiques under the title 
of La Modernisation des instruments de travail et des mithodcs dans lea 
administrations publiques. It should be added that the work of the 
Conseil d’Etat (Council of State) will now be the subject of an annual 
volume prepared by members of the Conseil containing, in addition to 
theoretical studies, valuable technical and statistical information hitherto 
unavailable. Vol. I, covering the period 1940-1946, was published by the 
Imprimcrie Nationale in 1948. 

The division of our territory into different areas has been studied by 
M. Bangal in his important work entitled Circonscriptions administrates 
de la France (contribution d Vitude de la gtographie administrative), 1946. 
All such research goes to swell the main body of criticism long since 
levelled at our regional and local government. 

The department The department (county), the main subdivision of regional adminis¬ 
tration, has survived for all its imperfections. Attacked by “regionalist 
tendencies” which urged that it be supplanted by (or placed under) the 
larger and more vital “province” or “region,” 1 the department was 
threatened with extinction by the reforms proposed by the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment (Gay, Le Pr6fet regional, thesis, 1942), which were authoritarian 
despite their appearance. The return to republican legality has restored 
the principles of local government by departments together with the 


1. Cf. Bnuw, D6partements et Bigions , thesis, 1942. 
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division of the country into departments which obtained under the Third 
Republic. Until the new plan for decentralization, provided for by the 
1946 Constitution, is finally put into effect, the department will continue 
to incur adverse criticism on political and technical grounds. 2 3 

The “commune” (urban or rural district), the main sub-division ot 
local government, has scarcely been modified. It is still regulated by a 
law dating from 1884, the classical commentary on which has never been 
republished. 2 M. TGtreau’s work on the economic activity of the 
communes (thesis, 1936) gives some idea of the legal problems which 
accrue from conflicts between municipal authorities and private industrial 
and commercial concerns. Mr. P.-H. Teitgen, in his thesis on La Police 
municipale ginirale (1934), makes a far-reaching analysis, with the help 
of Council of State jurisprudence, of the conflict between public order and 
individual freedom in a field where the mayor, or elected local authority, 
has considerable discretionary powers. 

The real independence of local authorities can be appraised only if their 
real degree of financial independence is known. Even so the problem of 
local finance has not given rise to studies proportionate to its significance. 
Until the reform of local finance, long since promised by our legislators, 
finally takes effect, a good idea of the issues at stake and the strange 
imperfection of the solutions now applied will be found in certain short 
and essentially practical works like Lainville’s “Le Budget communal” 
(Les Cahiers administratifs). 

French administrative organization often has recourse to public concerns 
or special public bodies having the status of legal entities and possessing 
some measure of administrative and financial autonomy. The rapid 
growth of these bodies inspired numerous studies between 1930 and 1938 
which have now ceased to be topical. 


The activity of administrative bodies, together with the means at their 
disposal, were bound to inspire increasingly voluminous research at a 
time when “intervention” was rapidly extending. 

Civil Servants and the problems they create have given rise to numerous 
studies, of an essentially legal character, as to their status, the ways of 
recruiting them, their rights and duties, the discipline to which they are 
subject, etc. However, these studies are fragmentary and generally consist 
of articles or comments on jurisprudence, far too numerous to be quoted 
individually. In any case, the recent Civil Service Statute, which became 
law on October 19th 1946, deprived them of some of their interest. The 
creation of the new Ecole Nationale d’Administration 4 is too recent for 
so deep-seated a reform of the recruiting and training of civil servants to 
have been adequately commented on. M. Perroux’s Les traitements des 
fonctionnaires en France (1933), the subject of which was mainly economic, 
is an excellent work with an historical interest that is still considerable. 

Many authors have devoted important legal research to this matter. 

Unilateral acts have been studied mainly from the point of view of their 
legal regularity, of the authorities competent to decide such questions, 
and of the means enabling the private citizen to resist them. They will 
be dwelt on again in connection with the status of claims made against 
the administration by private concerns and persons and vice versa. Among 
works of more general interest devoted to such acts may however be 


2. Cf. Closon, La Rigion, cadre d’une administration modernc , 1947; and 
Michel Debrb, "Le Departement” in La Revue politique, 1947. 

3. Morgand, La loi municipale, 2 vols. 

4. Cf. pamphlet entitled: La Biforme de la fonction publique, Imprimerie natio¬ 
nale, 1945. 
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mentioned important review articles on “le pouvoir discrdtionnaire” (by 
M. Waune, in the Revue du Droit public , 1930; and by P. LampuS (ibid., 
1947); together with numerous studies, likewise of a legal nature, 
inspired by the practice of the Decree-Law system. 5 
Contracts made by public bodies have also aroused the curiosity of 
jurists, such as Professor JfezE in his Les Conlrats adminislralifs (4 vols., 
1930-1936) and M. PGquignot in his thesis Thiorie gintralc du contrat 
administratif (1945)—two valuable and significant studies, assisted by 
numerous articles and monographs mentioned in M. P£quignot’s biblio¬ 
graphy. 

Administrative While administrative intervention was extending daily to more and 
concerns ; public more branches of activity, the processes of that intervention were altered so 
services as to avoid some of the disadvantages of its expansion. 

The classical process of the public service concession has given rise to 
important legal studies. # However, the attention of these authors was 
principally attracted to the new processes, e.g. “mixed economy 1 *, in which 
public and private capital are associated. T 
Important research has also been devoted to public services of a 
commercial or industrial character, recent developments in which 
have been so striking. • 

More recently Council of State jurisprudence, having upheld claims to 
the effect that tasks of directed economy can be entrusted to private 
concerns, has inspired works of theoretical interest. • Finally, nationali¬ 
zation and the management of nationalized enterprises arc now being 
studied 10 with a view to obtaining a clear outline of a new regime still 
groping half-way between the poles of public and private enterprise. 

Public property The old problem of public property has inspired works that are not 
lacking in interest ll . More recently two young authors have made 
brilliant attempts to revive the subject. 12 
Finally, important works have been devoted to the acquisition of 
property by the administration and to the refitting thereof (theory of 
public works). These are too numerous and technical to be mentioned 
here. 

The various aspects The individual organization of the various public services and the 
of administrative intervention of public bodies in various fields (national defence and police, 
activity social services, hygiene town-planning, teaching, fine arts, press, broad¬ 
casting, economic services, mines, transport, electric power, trade and 
industry, directed economy, etc.) have been studied, though rather 


5. Cf. Bbrthkl£my and Rivero's Cinq ans dc riformes administratives , 1938, pp. 1 
and 5. 

6. A. Blonueau, La Concession de service public, thesis, Grenoble, 1930; Comte, 
Bssai d*une thiorie gtnirale de la concession, thesis, 1935. 

7. Cf. Ch&ron, De Vactionnariat des collectivitis publiques, 1929; P. Reuter, 
Les Participations financUres, 1936, little book full of interesting comments from 
the point of view of law, economy, finance and politics; even more interesting is 
M. Monbkgur’s Aux confine du service public et de Venteprise privie; les entreprises 
privies d'intirit public et les sociitis d’iconomie mixte, thesis, 1942. 

8. Chavanon, Essai sur la notion et le rigime juridique du service public indus - 
triel et commercial, thesis, 1929; P. Laroque, Les usagers des services publics indus- 
triels et commerciaux, thesis, 1933. 

9. Cf. the studies published by Droit social , 1944 and 1945, and by the 
Revue du Droit public, 1944. 

10. Mainly since 1945 in the review Droit social Cf. Rivero, Les nationalisations , 
1948. 

11. Trotabas, De Vutilisation du domaine public par les particuliers, thesis, 1924; 
R. Pblloui, Le Problime juridique du domaine public , thesis, 1932. 

12. G. Marooer, V affectation, 1942; and M. Duvbrqbr, Vaffedation des immeu- 
bias domaniaux aux services publics , thesis, 1942. 
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inadequately it would seem; doubtless authors were discouraged by the 
everchanging solutions nowadays applied to these problems. 


The essentially legal aspect of administrative problems in France is due, Litigation and 
without doubt, to the fact that, ever since the beginning of the Revolution, Administrative 
administrative authorities have been exempt from the rulings of the Claims 
ordinary courts of law. Administrators and their acts are the province of 
administrative courts, the jurisprudence of which (and especially that of 
the Council of State) has gradually codified the most important regulations 
to which administrative activity is subject and made clear what recourse 
private citizens have against administrative abuses. 

It was natural (French administration being subject to the law, but to 
administrative law; liable to court rulings, but to those of administrative 
courts) that in this field jurists should concentrate their attention on 
claims 

It cannot be denied that the works published in this connexion are of 
considerable value and represent useful contributions, on the part of 
French theorists, to contemporary legal science. Furthermore, the authors’ 
work is not confined to books but also assumes the very important form of 
“notes on rulings” that are appended, in works of jurisprudence, to the 
most important decisions (especially those of the Council of State). The 
evolution of French administrative law and of its theoretical conceptions 
cannot properly be grasped unless the countless works published during 
the past 30 years by the Recueil Sirey, the Recueil Dalloz and, more 
recently, the Semaine juridique are taken into account. These were drawn 
up by all the leading specialists in the field: Andr£ Hauriou published, 
in three volumes of the utmost scientific interest, the notes on rulings 
appearing in the Recueil Sirey under the signature of Maurice Hauriou, 

La Jurisprudence administrative , 3 vols., 1929. 

Administrative courts, considered as an institution, have been the Administrative 
occasion of several studies, but their working and organization have been courts 
modified too little to call for fresh comment. 18 

The problem of competence and the sharing of litigation between Problems of 
judiciary and administrative jurisdiction, which are a source of so much competence 
difficulty, have attracted critical attention. Among important works, in 
this connection, may be quoted M. Luchet’s thesis, L'arrU Blanco (1936), 
a vigorous but not decisive criticism of the French system. 

However, it is study of the recourses against the administration that has Recourse against 
produced the most important research. M. Ladreit de LACHARRifeRE gives the administration 
a highly interesting personal survey of the part played by the Council of 
State in French administration and shows that the supreme administrative 
tribunal in this country often acts like a senior government department. 14 
A general survey of the utmost significance in its day, particularly from 
the theoretical point of view, was R. Bonnard’s Le contrdle juridictionnel 
de Vadministration (1934). This work, devoted mainly to comparative 
law, is unfortunately no longer topical and appears somewhat removed 
from positive law today. However, it retains its original scientific 
interest. Another excellent study of the Council of State is M. Font- 
Reaulx’s thesis, Les pourvois devant le Conseil d'Etat contre les decisions 
des autres tribunaux administratifs (1930). 

This most vital element in the French system of administrative claims Recourse against 
has inspired a wealth of legal works. M. Alibert’s Le contrdle juridiction - the abuse of 

authority 


13. FoNT-RiAirut, Durnbrin, Monzis, "Les Conseils de Prefecture”, Les Cahiers 
administratifs, 1938; A. Pommb de Mirimondb, La Cour des Comptes, 1947. 

14. Le Contrdle hiirarehique de l*administration dans la forme juridictionnelle , 
thesis, 1937. 
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nel de l’administration par le recours pour exc&s de pouvoir (1926), 
outmoded today by more recent studies, was long a universally admired 
monument of rich material, admirable arrangement and clarity of pre¬ 
sentation. It has not been republished, but a host of monographs, written 
since, have sprung from the questions it engendered. Among these are 
Landon’s thesis, Le recours pour exebs de pouvoir sous le rdgime de la 
justice retenue (1942); Duez, Les actes de gouvernement (1935); Rivero, 
Les mesures d'ordre inUrieur (thesis, 1934); and Guillien, L'exception de 
recours parallble (1936). 

The responsibility The responsibility of public bodies, and appeals for indemnity, are 

of public bodies another highly significant aspect of administrative claims. Numerous 
authors have studied, in this connection, administrative and judicial juris¬ 
prudence, and M. Duez’s La responsabiliU de la puissance publique en 
dehors du contrat, 1938, is still extremely important. Other works 
complete it. 15 Still others, of a less general nature, have studied certain 
special aspects of the claims system which, furthermore, is studied every 
year in review articles and exhaustive notes on jurisprudence. 

Critical study of Thus French research into administrative questions has been very fruitful 

works produced in the field of claims, important in that of modern legal problems posed by 
administrative activity, and restricted where institutions and matters of 
organization are concerned. 

The shortcomings of this research are especially noticeable in the fol¬ 
lowing respects: (1) Studies in comparative law, hampered by a lack of 
modern documentation in French, have suffered almost total neglect. 
There exists no important work in our language on comparative law. 
(2) The highly developed study of the French administrative system from 
a legal point of view has been carried on at the expenso of political science. 
The relations between government and administration are too easily over¬ 
looked. Private persons are too often considered, on the one hand, as 
isolated citizens, from the point of view' of political organization; and, 
on the other, as individual units exposed to administrative action or 
benefiting from public services, without any link being properly discerned 
between these two aspects of their condition. Decentralization is studied 
solely from the administrative point of view'. There exists no theory of 
local government (despite M. Dendias’s work of that name, Paris, 1930). 
This drawback is to be explained by various factors. In the first place 
France, as opposed to countries where local government was the foundation 
of national government, has an administrative apparatus inherited from the 
authoritarian system of Napoleon’s “Consulate”, the part played by indi¬ 
viduals in local government having been recognized only by gradual and 
limited concessions. In the second place, for the same historical reason, 
the range of decentralization has always been restricted, and the lingering 
fear of “federalism” confines local autonomy to the purely administrative 
sphere; the State assumes a large proportion of the administrative tasks 
which, elsewhere, are accomplished to a varying extent by local authorities. 
Finally, France, a country of lawyers, has hitherto produced few specialists 
with the powers of observation and the empirical sense requisite for the 
advancement of political science, in which so much depends on shades 
of meaning. 


15. P. Cot, La Besponsabiliti personnelle des fonctionnaires , thesis, 1924; 
Dupryroux, La Faute de service , thesis, 1926; A. Mathiot, Les Accidents causes par 
les travaux publics, thesis, 1934 (completed by Latournerie’s articles on “La faute 
et le risque dans la responsabilitb en matifere de travaux publics’* in Revue du 
Droit public, 1945-1946); and in comparative law, Dbbbyrb’s thesis on La Bespon - 
sabiliti de la puissance publique en France et en Belgique (1935), which empha¬ 
sizes the benefits of administrative courts for the private citizen. 
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ii. the methods employed 

It is clear from the above considerations that the legal method has been Predominance of 
almost exclusively employed, research being almost solely devoted to posi- the legal method 
tive administrative law. 

The historical method could have only a limited scope in a province The historical 
where principles are not more than 150 years old at the most (all questions method 
relating to the administration of France before 1789 are traditionally 
abandoned, in France, to specialists on the history of law, and the main 
historical surveys of these questions were all written long before the brief 
period we are considering). 

The sociological method has had few adepts among experts on adminis- The sociological 
trative questions. M. Maurice Hauriou resorted to it occasionally in the method 
old days, but eventually reverled to purely legal research. The leading 
exponent of the sociological method was M. Duguit, whose most significant 
works ( UElat , le droit objectif , la loi positive; L’Etat, les gouvernatits t 
les agents — 1901 and 1903) were not only written much earlier than the 
period now considered but dealt ossentially with the political problems of 
the State; while his great TraiU de droit constitntionnel does not 
particularly apply the sociological method in the study of administrative 
problems. 

The philosophical method, apart from Professor Hauriou’s work on The philosophical 
VInstitution, his pupil Professor Renard’s TMorie de Vinstitution, and method 
M. Rend Capitant's thesis L'illicite , could play only an unimportant part 
in studies on administrative questions; while the famous Theory of In¬ 
stitution (which moreover exceeds the limits of that topic) has given rise 
to no recent studies. 

The statistical method has not, to our knowledge, been applied to ad- The statistical 
ministrative problems. Economists have only just begun, during the last method 
twenty years, to study the economic aspects of administrative “intervention.” 

Their research, especially in the field of directed economy, is outside the 
scope of this report. 

Two examples suffice to indicate the trend in the study of administrative Examples of 
questions peculiar to French theory. French orientation 

Messrs. Maspktiol and Laroque’s book on administrative trusteeship, La 
tutclle administrative (1930), apart from a few remarks on the political 
significance of the French decentralization system, is essentially a practical 
survey of trusteeship, the methods it employs, its administrative and 
financial aspects, the advantages and drawbacks attached to it, and various 
possible improvements. It is an all-round legal survey of the recognized 
powers of local autoritics and publicly owned concerns, of the organized 
control of their activity, according to the laws in force and their inter¬ 
pretation by jurisprudence; it is no political study of individual rights or 
liberties, or of their effect on the system of government. 

Still more striking is M. Alibert’s Le recours pour exc&s de pouvoir 
(1926), the work of a jurist studying positive administrative law in this 
country. A short introduction reveals the individual in the presence of 
authority, only to pass immediately to an examination of the legal means 
available to protect him against arbitrary action, among which recognized 
means the author eventually places the French system of actions for repeal 
on the ground of illegality. The main body of his work is devoted (and 
solely devoted) to a detailed study of the mechanism involved: the four 
conditions for the validity of an action and the four conditions for repeal, 
according to Council of State jurisprudence. The book ends without any 
attempt to draw the expected inference on the relations that may exist 
between the system studied, on the one hand, and the democratic regime 
(liberalism, individualism, principle of legality, foundation of authority) 
on the other. 
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Many other works could be quoted, all with a predominantly legal 
outlook. 


III. TERMINOLOGY 

The above calls either for little or for extensive comment; little comment 
on the one hand because the terminology adopted is the current legal one, 
most terms of which find their equivalent in public law parlance abroad; 
extensive comment, on the other, since the French administrative system, 
in accordance with the continental pattern, has countless peculiarities, 
apparent in the special meaning allotted to every term. 

The few terms analysed below are important ones the meaning of which 
gives rise to difficulties because they denote institutions, concepts and 
precepts which have only approximate equivalents elsewhere. 

Administration. This term has a twofold meaning in that it denotes 
both a body and an activity. Considered as a body, the administration 
means the authorities and officers, appointed or elected, which, under 
government supervision, assist in the enforcement of the law, the main¬ 
tenance of order and the management of public services. Considered as 
an activity, the term denotes not the government (which assumes the 
political leadership of the nation) but all the non-political duties that have 
to be fulfilled under the direction or supervision of those in office, in 
order to satisfy the general welfare of any organized community. 

Administrative rdgime (or administrative system). This is the system 
whereby the civil service is exempt from the jurisdiction applied to private 
citizens and is subject to special regulations in keeping with its mission of 
public welfare. The French administrative system is characterized 
essentially by the existence of special administrative courts, organized 
according to a hierarchy other than that observed in the case of the 
ordinary law courts, and by the existence of a special administrative code. 

Administrative law. This term covers all the specially adapted rules 
concerning administrative organization and regulating inter-administrative 
relations as well as relations between the administration and private 
concerns and persons. The distinguishing feature of these rules proceeds 
from the notion of public welfare and utility, which is the “raison d'etre” 
of the civil service. It is characterized by certain privileges enabling the 
administrative authorities to make the public interest prevail over that of 
private concerns and persons. These private interests, when legitimate, 
cannot however be ignored without compensation. All French adminis¬ 
trative law aims at reconciling public and private interests, in harmony 
with current conceptions. 

Administrative Centralization and Decentralization. A centralized ad¬ 
ministration is one in which decisions involving the satisfaction of 
collective needs are made (and generally put into effect) by the government 
itself or by officials acting in its behalf. 

Decentralization is an administrative system whereby decisions involving 
the satisfaction of the needs of a collectivity more restricted than the State 
(departments, communes, etc.) are made (and usually put into effect) 
by local bodies or by local officials, generally elected and in any case 
independent of governmental authority. Decentralization differs from 
federalism in that it is unconcerned with the solution of political problems; 
legislation, government and justice are State functions which cannot be 
decentralized. Thus the distinction between federalism and decentraliza¬ 
tion is one of degree, rather than of essence. 

Tutelle administrative (administrative trusteeship). This term refers 
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to the limited powers of control and inspection exercised In the public 
interest (unity of the State, necessary minimum of administrative uni¬ 
formity, respect for legality, sound administration) by the Slate authorities 
over local bodies and their activities. Decentralization never amounts to 
complete autonomy. The trusteeship may involve the power to approve, 
authorize or annul the decisions of decentralized bodies and to take 
decisions in their stead when negligence on their part warrants such a 
course. It may also involve, within the limits of the law, disciplinary 
action against local bodies (suspension, dismissal, or dissolution of elected 
assemblies). 

Administrative police. This ensures the maintenance of public order 
(peace and quiet, security and public health). It aims essentially at 
avoiding disorder. Its rdle is an essentially preventive one, as opposed to 
that of the criminal police whose largely repressive rdle consists of detecting 
infractions of the law, procuring evidence, and handing the culprits over 
to justice. 

Fonctionnaire (civil servant). This term has a narrow sense in that it 
means only those who are permanently employed by the public authorities. 
The far more general term “agent public” (official) means any person 
occupying a public position, even if it be an elective one. 

Public service. By this term is implied any concern which, under 
governmental or administrative supervision, satisfies general needs by 
means extraneous to the common law. 

A public service can be run by public authorities or by private enterprise 
acting on behalf of the State. 

A public service of an industrial or commercial character is run not on 
exceptional lines but in keeping with the usual practices of trade and 
industry. It differs however from private enterprise affecting the public 
welfare that it is dependent on administrative authority. 

Etablissemcnts publics (public concerns). These are public services of 
a special type, enjoying the status of legal entities and hence some measure 
of administrative and financial autonomy. Certain public concerns are 
sometimes referred to as “offices”. The creation of public concerns reflects 
the tendency towards “decentralization by services.” 

Domaine public (public property). This term applies to all chattels 
and real estate belonging to administrative bodies and subjected to a 
special legal system, by reason of their being allotted to a public service 
or to the use of the public. All such property is inalienable and im¬ 
prescriptible. It is afforded special protection against damage or misuse. 

Public property is distinct from goods belonging to administrative bodies 
(domaine priv6) which, falling outside the field of public utility, are 
subject to regulations similar to those applying to the property of private 
persons. 

Contentieux administratif (Administrative claims and litigation). This 
means all litigation falling within the jurisdiction of administrative courts, 
inasmuch as they involve claims against public authorities, public officials 
or public acts. 

Administrative litigation comes under four headings: 

(1) Repressive litigation , which may result in the infliction of penalties 
on private persons by an administrative court in the special case of damage 
done by those persons to certain kinds of public property. 

(2) Interpretative litigation , which may result in an administrative 
authority (generally an administrative judge) interpreting obscure ad- 
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ministrative acts or pronouncing as to the validity of an administrative 
act the legality of which is contested. 

(3) Repeal litigation (contentieux de Tannulation) consists essentially 
of an appeal against abuse of authority, the outcome of which can only be 
the repeal, by an administrative judge to whom the complainant has 
appealed, of an illegal administrative decision. 

(4) Normal litigation (contentieux de la pleine juridiction or contentieux 
ordinaire) may result in an administrative judge ruling that the rights 
of a private person have been violated by administrative action, and deciding 
what redress is due. Litigation entailed by administrative contacts, or 
claims involving the responsibility of public authorities, are other aspects 
of this type of litigation. 


Gretxoble. Faculty de droit 
et Institut d'ELudes politiques. 



The Slate 

and Economy in Soviet Political Science: 
Economic Theory and Social Policy 

by Kazimierz Szczerba and Alexander von Schelting 


The view that economic and social policy should be considered as a branch 
of political science and made to include the discussion, analysis and clari¬ 
fication of its intellectual and ethical foundations is a feasible one which, 
if it is even applicable to so-called capitalist or bourgeois society, has far 
more cogency with respect to the Socialist Slate. While the space at our 
disposal makes it impossible to give a full-length analysis of this question, 
any account of the Soviet approach to political science must needs dwell 
upon social and economic policy in the U.S.S.R. This in turn has to be 
discussed in terms of Marxist economic and sociological theory with which 
it is indissolubly bound up. However, we cannot hope to give an exhaustive 
survey of the numerous studies and articles devoted to these matters by 
Soviet authors; our attention will be confined to the practical situations 
and problems which Soviet economic experts and political scientists have 
had to face since the Russian Revolution, notably during what is officially 
known as the Period of Transition, firstly between capitalism and 
socialism and subsequently between socialism and communism. Nor shall 
we be able to give more than a bare outline of the solutions proposed. 

It was only natural that Soviet economists should seek to discover 
whether socialist economy, like free economy, was subject to laws. Certain 
theorists are of the opinion that socialist economy is exempt not only from 
the laws governing capitalist economy but from any economic “laws” in 
the classical sense of this term. This thesis is expressed by Bukharin in 
his Economy of a Transition Period (1930), 1 In the view of this author 
the disappearance of property based upon private enterprise or vica versa, 
and the advent of state ownership of the means of production put an end to 
economic problems; the only questions which remain in abeyance are 
concerned with technical matters, organization and social policy. In 
support of this theory Bukharin and other authors quote certain of Marx's 
texts which, according to them, make it clear that the socialization of the 
means of production automatically solves the problem of value. However, 
this argumentation encounters difficulties due to the fact that Marx left 
no clear indication as to what socialist economy would be. 


In the U.S.S.R. economic categories, like those of currency, prices, wages, 
goods and value, continue to exist. Soviet economic theory recognizes 
however that, with the development of planning and state-ownership, econ¬ 
omic categories no longer have the same meaning as under capitalist 
economy. It is maintained that this applies not only to profit but also to 
currency and value. “Profit” is a notion which, within the framework of 
Soviet economy, applies to a reality connected with social relations utterly 
different from those referred to in the same term under capitalist economy. 
It was principally, however, the notion of “value” which caused controversy 
among Soviet economists. It is true that production in Soviet Russia is 
not generally conducted in the interest of the private entrepreneur. However 


1. Unless the contrary is specified, the works quoted are in Russian and printed 
in Moscow. 


Is socialist 
economy subject to 
laws? 


Economic categories 


"Value" 
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Soviet economy involves exchanges which, in turn, entail the use of 
currency. Goods are not issued directly or gratis to the workers: there is 
a price system. With the exception of rationing restrictions, consumers 
are free to choose whatever goods they require in return for legal tender. 
Available labourers are not necessarily obliged to perform strictly determined 
tasks assigned by the authorities; there exists a certain amount of 
unhampered supply and demand on the labour market which explains 
why planning forecasts with respect to the “medium wage” and the “base 
wage” are frequently improved upon. The wage scale is intended to 
attract individuals towards certain branches of activity or towards the 
acquisition of certain qualifications. a 

Individual The maintenance of these and similar facts runs parallel to an industrial 
judgment organization which allows for the stimulus of individual demand. 

Individual evaluations continue to play their part; the notion of “value” 
survives, the market continues to have certain importance; private 
properly still exists with respect to consumer goods and, in a certain 
measure, even in a still larger sense. a 

Economic units Another characteristic of Soviet socialist economy is the pcrsistance of 
enjoying a large economic units which enjoy a large measure of autonomy, working to a great 
measure extent like those of private enterprise, buying their own raw materials and 
of autonomy selling the goods they produce, etc. Although this organization is 
considered to exist only for purposes of accountancy, it nevertheless 
introduces factors like prices, currency and value into the nationalized 
sector. 

Agriculture On passing from industry to agriculture, the predominant feature of 
which are the “kolkhozes” or collective but not socialized farms (whose 


2. There are considerable differences botween the various wage categories. 
Equality of income has not been adopted. This equality is regarded as an obstacle 
to economic recovery and development and an impediment to the establishment 
of socialism. It was to certain “cqualitarian” theorists that Stalin's condemnation 
of the “levelling sponsored by I he Left Wing” was addressed in 1931. “The skilled 
worker is obliged to go from one factory to another before finding one where 
skilled labour is properly appreciated.” “It is intolerable for a highly qualified 
steel-worker to be paid the same as a street-cleaner. An engine-driver cannot be 
paid the same wage as a copyist. Marx and Lenin are both of the view that the 
difference between skilled and unskilled labour will persist under socialism after 
the suppression of class”. The press often quotes the following passage in Karl 
Marx's Wages, Prices and Profits : “Tho noisy clamouring after wago-equality is 
based on an error, on an unhealthy wish which will never be fulfilled. It takes 
root in a spurious and superficial radicalism which accepts the premises but seeks 
to avoid the conclusions. Under the wage-system the value of work is determined 
like that of any other article and, as the various sorts of work have different values, 
i.e. necessitate different qualities for their performance, they must needs be rewarded 
differently”. Returning to this demonstration, Stalin qualifies the “levelling of the 
needs of private life as a typical piece of lower middle-class reactionary stupidity, 
worthy of sorao ascetic clan but utterly out of keeping with a society organized on 
Marxist lines, since it is impossible to demand that men, in their private lives, 
should all have the same tastes and needs, or share a single standard in their 
personal habits”. Thus Soviet incomes vary to considerable extent. During the war 
certain factory canteens adopted a sliding-scale of prices which took into account 
this difference in earnings. 

3. Fortunes accumulated by saving are, in theory, the private property of those 
who earned them. “The citizens' right to own the revenues and savings due to 
their toil, as well as their dwelling-place, their household articles and personal goods 
and chattels, as also the right to inherit all such private belongings, is guaranteed 
by law.” (Art. 10 of the Constitution.) This differentiation must not, however, 
favour a return to the class-system. Thus, whatever his fortune may be, no Soviet 
citizen is allowed to use it to exploit the labour of others. Anyone with surplus 
capital must either subscribe to state loans or simply spend it. 
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members enjoy collective property so far as concerns their land and, to 
some extent, their means of production), we find that they are fre6 to 
dispose as they think fit of a certain part of their output (to sell it on the 
free market, etc.). Individual kolkhoz-members buy their own seeds and 
sell the produce of their private small-holdings on the open market. Here 
we find not only prices and value but even the possibility of accumulating 
private capital. The fact that the existence of value tends to produce the 
phenomenon of surplus-value is shown by the frequent need to forbid the 
employment of paid labour by individual kolkhozians. The output of the 
latter on their own small-holdings, that of private farmers, a certain 
number of whom continue to exist, and that of artisans (working on their 
own or in co-operative societies) is a commercial one which implies the 
introduction of value into the trade circuit by means of currency. 

Socialist economy is not absolutely isolated in the capitalist world. Sales Socialist Economy 

to capitalist countries are effected in accordance with world market prices, and the world 

The prices obtained may be inferior to the value of the exported goods, market 

Also, capitalist producers sell their goods at monopoly prices to countries 

with socialized economies. In cither case, some part of the surplus produc¬ 
tion is non-equivalently transferred from socialist to capitalist countries. 

The discrepancy between the value of consumer goods and the prices at 
which they have to be sold is thereby accentuated. Soviet economy still 
remains connected with the world market. Separated from the latter by its 
foreign trade monopoly, by its structure, by its socialization of the means 
of industrial production, it is none the less linked up with the world market 
by the influence of foreign trade and its price mechanism. 

Soviet economy is governed by the existence of an over-all plan. The The Soviet budget 
Soviet budget includes every branch of the economy, and the whole range 
of economic activity is a source of revenue for the State. The budget is 
supplied, first and foremost, by the “profits” of nationalized economy, the 
activity and development of which is, in turn, subsidized and guaranteed, 
in the first place, and in various forms, by the budget. 

The Soviet State determines Iher over-all economic balance: prices of raw 
materials, wholesale prices, wages, volume of output. Individual concerns 
work as autonomous economic units. They have their own balance- 
sheets, their own bank accounts, etc. They may make profits or sustain 
losses. This stimulates the various concerns to compete with, or rather to 
emulate, each other. They remain, issue available credits in accordance with 
the provisions of the plan. The banks which are nationalized issue long 
or short-term credits to meet the requirements of individual concerns. 

They handle capital granted by the State or deposited by various concerns 
and check the management of the bodies they subsidize. 

The leaders of Soviet Russia maintain that, not only socialism can be Integral 
achieved in individual countries especially the U.S.S.R., but even com- communism and 
munism can be wholly realized in the midst of capitalist encirclement. This isolated economy 
would solely depend on the ever-increasing abundance of socialized produc¬ 
tion, on the even balance of all factors of output and consumption, and on 
mass-education in a communist spirit, all this resulting in the abolition 
and disappearance of the law of value, in spite of world capitalism. The 
fact that subjective judgment and individual evaluation continue to play 
their part is a source of perplexity. If individual evaluation ceased to play 
a rdle, then value, currency and prices, as understood in capitalist theory, 
would disappear also, and accountancy would become a mere question of 
work hours, the equal quantity of which would serve as the basis for all 
economic equation. 

Certain Soviet economists used to maintain that various economic Interpretation of 
categories are inherent in economy as such and do not depend on the the economic 
particular historical forms it assumes. The fundamental situation char- phenomenon 
acteristic of economic life is everywhere and always the same: mankind 
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is the subject of economic activity, and its general meaning (i.e. the 
control of natural resources with a view to satisfying men’s needs) 
is everywhere and always identical. Available man-power and existing 
resources are limited. They may be devoted to different uses, variously 
employed, made to yield more or less according to the devices put into 
effect and to operate under a wide range of technological conditions 
and social structures. However, they cannot be multiplied at will and their 
working must needs be directed according to a more or less rationally pre- 
established schedule. Economic necessity and the objective limits of econ¬ 
omic activity existed in feudal times, still exist under the capitalist system 
and will continue to do so in the socialist state. This means that certain 
fundamental economic categories are not relative or historical but timeless 
and absolute. Certain laws governing all economic life, no matter what 
political, social and technological forms accompany it, proceed from this 
state of affairs. Leontiev, Baran, and Dunajevska were the principal authors 
who sought to stress this truth In their view, too many people in the 
U.S.S.R. were prompted, by an unswerving faith in the omnipotence of the 
Soviet government and its economic planning system, to believe in the 
unbridled progress of economic development. This over-optimistic mood 
soon changes to one of despair and defeatism in the face of difficulty. 

The state-imposed The law of value can only come into play where rival private producers 
system for the satisfy their needs by unhindered reciprocal exchange. This condition does 
exchange of goods not obtain in the U.S.S.R. where conditions for the exchange of goods are 
fixed by the Stale. Indeed it is a matter for question whether the goods 
concerned are really “merchandise”. 

Prices arc fixed with due respect for socialist accumulation and for the 
rise in the standard of living and the cultural level of the masses (Leontiev). 
Similarly, it is evident that the quantity of any given product is not 
determined by the operation of the law of value nor by the autonomous 
decisions of rival producers competing with a view to profit on the open 
market. The quality, quantity and type of goods to be produced is strictly 
determined by an over-all economic plan which makes no attempt to operate 
according to the distribution of resources theoretically dc-duciblc as resulting 
from the free play of the law of value. “The Soviet State”, says Baran, 
“has broken the capitalist law of the average rate of profit... It was thus 
able to create a heavy industry which was run for some time at a deficit 
or at all events without yielding profit to the Slate. If our country had 
been run on bourgeois instead of on socialist lines, we should not yet have 
so much as the skeleton of a heavy industry.” (P. A. Baran, Bate Returns 
and the Fixing of Prices in the Soviet Union , 1943). 

According to the same author most of the confusion is due to an unfor¬ 
tunate terminology. Capitalism and socialism both obey laws; under both 
systems events follow certain rules. The assumption of this regularity is 
indispensable to all scientific thought (be it economic or not) but this does 
not imply that capitalist and socialist economy are subject to the same laws, 
or that all laws governing the former invariably apply to the latter. There 
would seem here to be a confusion between laws properly speaking, i.e. 
generalizations drawn from certain constant features of definite economic 
structures, on the one hand, and objective limitations, i.e. necessities 
imposed on deliberate economic planning by the rigid conditions of the 
outer world, on the other. 

The circumstances Value is subject to the effects of planning. Indeed it may well be 
which delay wondered whether the meaning of the term is not deformed thereby. 

the application of Under Soviet economic conditions prices are determined differently than 
thoroughgoing under those of capitalist economy. All factories arc not state-owned but 
commumem to the belong, in certain cases, to local soviets or to co-operative agencies. 

economy However, in most cases, they are publicly owned and run with a view to 
satisfying under the best possible conditions the output schedule assigned 
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to them by the national planning hoard. The factory manager is appointed 
by the minister responsible and is answerable to him alone for the 
management of his works. 4 

In addition to the discussion to which we have just referred in general Planning and the 
terms, the following problem has also received special attention: why has problem it involves 
communism not yet been fully achieved in the existing state of Russian 
economy? (Leontiev, Baran, Amfiteatrov). The reality of low and unequal 
wages and the need for severe restrictions makes this concern a perfectly 
legitimate one. It is likewise understandable that the authority of Marx is 
readily invoked to explain and to justify facts. In the U.S.S.R. the theory of 
historical materialism, the Marxist methods in political economy and the 
Marxist conception of historical, economic and social determinism are 
indispensable to the analysis of every type of phenomena. However the few 
remarks concerning the structure of socialist society to be found scattered 
here and there in the writings of Marx and Engels, notably in the former's 
CriticisYn of the Gotha Programme and in the latter’s Housing Question 
and AntUDilring , which guide Soviet specialists, are patently inadequate for 
the task assigned to them. It would be absurd to suppose that Marx and 
Engels could state all the concepts necessary for the interpretation of the 
future socialist development or even the concrete methods required for 
socialist construction in Russia. Even so, Soviet theorists persist in applying 
the categories and models created by Marx and Engels, in order to explain 
the working of an entirely different reality to contemporary phenomena, 
with the result that inadequate categories, lacking empirical analysis, are 
applied to this new reality, and that the understanding of it derives no 
benefit from the logical models and techniques of recent foreign research. 

In addition to economic theory, social policy, and what might be termed 
orthodox Marxist economic sociology, there exists a special literature 
devoted to the technical problems of planning, organization, production, 
trade-unions, etc. Besides general consideration of the nature and technical 
aspects of planning, special questions arising from the inclusion of agri¬ 
culture in the general framework of the national plan and from the 
foreign trade monopoly also require attention. The general view of Soviet 
economists is that planning must not be regarded merely as a means of 
supervision, management or technical arrangement of national production 
with a view to the just distribution of its fruits. They deem it conceivable 
only in a society in which private ownership of the means of production is 
entirely suppressed. They are convinced that private economy, or even any 
remnant of it, makes planning impracticable. 

In addition to drawing up the plan, to defining its methods and to 
assigning tasks to the various participant agencies (the Central Government, 
the National Planning Board or “Gosplan Commission”, the various 
ministries of the Federated Republics, etc.), as well as meeting the statis¬ 
tical problem of bringing together the facts and figures required for the 


4. Nobody in tho factory is allowed to prevent the manager’s orders from being 
carried out. He has several assistants, the number of whom varies in accordance 
with the size or the importance of the concern: thus there is a chief engineer who is 
the deputy manager; a business manager, an official entrusted with the purchase of 
raw materials and tho sale of finished goods; there is also a works overseer for labour 
questions. The chief accountant is under the manager but, contrary to the other 
executives, ho is entitled directly to advise the government of any expense ordered 
by the manager which is, in his view, illegal or unwarranted. Each workshop is run 
by a foreman, appointed by the manager to carry out his instructions. Thus factories 
are organized on lines of centralization and individual responsibility, the effectiveness 
of which was recognized by Lenin. This authority is tempered by workers’ initiative. 
The communist cells within the factory have a right to inspect its working; how¬ 
ever, they are not entitled to take the place of the economic agencies, as was 
sometimes the case during the civil war; 
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purpose of dividing the qualitative and quantitative tasks of production, 
not to mention the division of the plan into different stages (annual plan, 
three-month plan, etc.) and modifications made after its completion—the 
Soviet literature is keenly alive to other problems especially those affecting 
human life under state-planning conditions: population trends from rural 
to urban centres, the transfer of workers from one area to another, the 
number of individuals who enter the different branches of production, 
social welfare, professional training, bonuses, emulation among state-run 
concerns, etc. The need for proper management, which is one of the main 
factors in the success of planning, is constantly insisted upon by authors, 
journalists, official spokesmen and party declarations. The part played by 
penal law in stimulating workers and managers in planned economy is, 
however, outside the province of this literature. 

Taxation and prices Since another fundamental purpose of planning is to solve the problem 
of prices (since the Slate controls this question), authors take a keen 
interest in this problem. Two factors enter into the price of goods: the 
cost of manufacture, and surplus. Some small part of the surplus is left 
to the manufacturing concern; the rest goes to the Slate by various chan¬ 
nels. An important fraction returns directly to the budget by means of 
the Turnover Tax (63% of the total receipts in 1938). The existence of 
this tax enables the State to control the price of goods, since in order to 
increase or decrease prices, one has simply to modify the rate of the turnover 
tax. Boooliepov, an expert on Soviet finances, writes in this connection 
(Taxation in the U.S.S.R ., 1938, p. 22): “The tax on turnover, used as a 
financial factor for the accumulation of monetary surplus in public enter¬ 
prise, is one of the most elastic methods to which price policy has recourse. 
This is why the rate of taxation is very variable.” Thus it is possible to sell 
equipment and means of production at very low rates. For instance all such 
articles will be taxed at 1% “as a matter of principle”, thus enabling the 
State to exercise financial control over production. This “hold on prices”, 
which the State is thus able to maintain, is one of the conditions of the 
economic equilibrium and stability in the Soviet State. 

Two special branches of Soviet economic and political literature are 
devoted to the trade unions and to questions concerning rural collectivization 
and the peasant class. 

Trade union On the eve and at the beginning of the October Revolution the Russian 

development trade unions had a majority of Social Democrats, Revolutionary Socialist 
and militants with no definite political affiliations, etc. The new trade 
unions, formed by the revolutionary government, were raised to the rank 
of an official institution of public administration which followed the policy 
of the party in power. 8 

The increase of state control over industry was accompanied by a parallel 
increase in the bureaucratic control of trade unions, although Lenin 
himself was opposed to the nationalization of the trade union movement. 
In his view the unions should themselves manage their own affairs and 
elect and depose their own leaders. However, the tendency towards central¬ 
ization and unification was the prevailing one, and it caused all similar 
associations to merge progressively, and local unions to become branches of 
the national unions, thus diminishing their number. 

The Trotsky group advocated the idea of unions taking a direct part in 
, production, as official agencies endowed with public authority to increase 
production by coercive measures. In a working-class state, it was main¬ 
tained, there could be no question of defending the interests of the workers 


5. On April 10th, 1941, the leading article of Trud defined as follows the position 
of Russian trade unions: “Trade unions have an enormous political importance in 
our country; they are one of the transmission belts between the party and the 
masses in their pursuit of fresh communist triumphs.” 
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against the state as employer. The only means of self-protection was to 
increase output. As against this doctrine, the Zinoviev group were of the 
opinion that the purpose of trade unions was to protect the material and 
moral interests of the proletariat. Being mainly a school for communism, 
concerned with the political and economic education of the masses, the task 
of the unions, in the view of these authors, was an educative and persuasive 
rather than a coercive one. At the same time, the task of preparing the 
masses for participation in economic agencies should be undertaken by the 
unions with a view to their learning how to organize and to direct 
production. The Party Congress, while recognizing that the unions should 
remain outside the party, requires them to submit to its hegemony. The 
resolutions adopted by the Russian T.U. Congress state that “the Soviet trade 
unions, while remaining formally non-party organizations which bring 
together all workers irrespective of their religious and political beliefs, 
actually subordinate all their activity to the directions of the Supreme Chief 
of the Proletarian Revolution and of the Russian Communist Party.” (See 
Pravda and Tzvestia , October 8th, 1940). 

Lozrovsky, the Secretary General of the Pan-Russian T.U. Council, had no 
illusions about the practice of general nationalization nor as to its rapidity. 

“Socialism”, he wrote, “cannot be built in a few weeks or months: it will 
require years or even decades. Control by the workers represents the indis¬ 
pensable intermediate stage on the road to socialized production.” ( The 
Trade Unions in Soviet Russia , p. 654.) 

Article 161 of the Labour Code defines the task of the trade unions as 
follows: “An association of citizens working as wage-earners in state- 
controlled, public or private enterprise, the r61e of which, as the contracting 
party in collective agreements made on behalf of the wage-earners, consists 
in representing the latter in all matters connected with labour and living 
conditions. Membership is voluntary and open to all workers and 
employees. At the basis of the unions is the group of the workshop, that of 
a factory, the local union board, the regional board, the General Executive, 
and lastly and most outstanding the Central Trade Union Council of the 
U.S.S.R.” • 

The unions are also allowed to co-operate on output plans but only on the 
local factory level. The trade union committee may invite the factory 
manager or his assistant to its meetings and, in case of disagreement, has 
the right to appeal to the Ministry or other administrative bodies. When 
the issue at stake is of very general interest, the dispute may be referred 
to the Central Trade Union Council of the U.S.S.R. 

The peasant question is considered mainly from the point of view of The peasant 
the relations between the peasantry and the working-class. Its importance question 
is self-evident when one considers the numerical strength of the Soviet 
peasantry. Both Lenin and Stalin teach that the peasant masses must be 
regarded as a vast proletarian reserve, and that dictatorship by the pro¬ 
letariat proves to be a solid basis for co-operation between workers and 
peasants. This dictatorship must cement the union of the industrial pro¬ 
letariat with all other masses of toilers. The union of workers and 
peasants is a striking feature of the Soviet State. “But”, writes Stalin in 
his Commentaries on the Problems of Leninism , “the guiding force of this 
union happens to be the proletariat...” He goes on to add that “the 
leadership of the State, the leadership of the system of proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, is provided by a single party, the proletarian party, the Communist 


6. In 1939, 84% of the total number of wage-earners, some 22,000.000 strong, 
were registered union members. In 1945, their number has risen to 25,500,000 (85% 
of the total wage-earning population). 
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Party, which does not and cannot share authority with any other, party/' 
(J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism , 11th edition, p. 115.) This rdle of the 
proletariat is defined by its social situation in the field of production. Thus, 
in the intermediate stage between capitalism and socialism, the proletariat 
infallibly maintains its position as ruling class with all the consequences 
which follow. 

Paris. 



The Study of Government and Economic Life 
in the United States > 

by Merle Fainsod 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the relationships of government and economic life is still 
frontier territory for American political science. In recent years there 
has been a marked awakening of interest in the problems posed by these 
relationships. The multiplying obligations of government in the economic 
realm have registered their impact on political science, as they have on 
other disciplines; political scientists, as well as other social scientists, are 
devoting increasing attention to this rapidly growing border-line subject. 

This developing interest marks a considerable departure from the 
traditional content of American political science. The academic discipline 
of political science as it first took form in American educational institutions 
was an off-shoot of moral philosophy, of history, and of law. 1 As 
political philosophy it concerned itself with the history of political specula¬ 
tion over the ages and with the eternal problems of*the proper aims and 
purposes of the state, the rights of the individual, and the duties and 
obligations of citizenship. From history it abstracted the material for a 
comparative description and analysis of political systems and institutions. 
Its interest in law was centered primarily on constitutional arrangements 
and the way in which these arrangements were interpreted by the Founding 
Fathers and the Supreme Court. Its presentation of American Political 
institutions was strongly influenced by the legalistic tradition in which it 
was nurtured; as a result the early treatises.on American government rarely 
rose above the level of a description of the structural architecture of the 
Constitution. 

In this milieu the field of study here entitled “Government and Economic 
Life” went largely unrecognized. To be sure, general treatises on the state 
written in the philosophical tradition occasionally concerned themselves 
with the proper scope of state activity, and texts on American government 
listed and described various governmental activities. But preoccupation 
with formal governmental structure and lack of interest in the processes of 
politics and the social and economic forces which were giving shape and 
content to public policy operated as a bar to systematic treatment of the 
relationships of government to economic activity. Between political science 
as it was pursued in the academies and political behaviour as it was obser¬ 
vable outside there yawned a gulf which took years to bridge. 

Nor did the economists rush in immediately to fill the breach. As 
political economy emancipated itself from its mercantilist origins, its 
central interest shifted from public to private economic activity, and its 
concern increasingly was with the production, consumption, and distri¬ 
bution of wealth as these processes were determined in the market place. 
The change in title from political economy to economics reflected this shift 
of interest. The laisser-faire presuppositions around which the doctrines 
of Adam Smith and the widely-popular textbook writer Say were developed 


Genesis of the 
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Contribution 
to philosophy 


Contribution 
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1. See Anna Haddow, Political Science in American Colleges and Universities 
1636-1900, 1039. 
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predisposed their American academic disciples to view state activity in the 
economic realm with suspicion. Economics as a science of the market 
place had no constructive r61e for government, except in the limited sense 
of providing a legal framework in which private economic activity could 
flourish. The assumption that governmental activity in the economic 
field was bound to be sterile and unproductive led economists in the direc¬ 
tion of amassing arguments to circumscribe such activity. As long as 
economists remained under the spell of laisscr-faire doctrine, and political 
scientists conceived their discipline as excluding interest in economic acti¬ 
vity, there was no academic disposition to investigate problems involving 
public economic policy. 

Historical The spur toward renewed interest in the field was primarily a reflection 
circumstances of the march of events. In the period since the Civil War, particularly, the 
secular political trend has operated in the direction of a steady widening 
in uhe range of government concern with economic problems. Beginning 
with the Granger legislation in the Mid-Western states in the seventies and 
spilling over into the national arena with the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887 and the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in 1890, there has been a persistent accretion of governmental 
power ip the economic realm. The Square Deal of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the New Freedom of Woodrow Wilson, and the New Deal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt symbolize the stages of progression through which these 
developments have taken place. 

The flow of public policy which registered these developments was itself 
a response to institutional changes in the American scene. The growth of 
urbanization and industrialization, the emergence of large-scale enterprise, 
the fear of monopoly and concentration of economic power, the increasing 
interdependence of various sectors of the economy, the refusal to accept 
depression as a natural and irremediable calamity, and the desire of 
disadvantaged small-business, farm, and labour groups to improve their 
economic position through political action have all contributed toward a 
marked expansion in the economic powers of government. 

These developments and the problems which they have precipitated have 
necessarily left their mark on both political science and economics. They 
have helped to define a field of study—still to be sure in flux—which may 
be broadly defined as the relations of government to economic life. To this 
field, both political scientists and economists—(economists perhaps more 
than political scientists)—are devoting increasing attention. The fine line 
which distinguishes their respective disciplinary contributions becomes 
increasingly difficult to draw. Economists concerned with public policy 
find themselves driven to deal with the political forces and administrative 
devices which condition the formation and effectuation of public policy with 
respect to the subject matter with which they are concerned. Political 
scientists similarly find it necessary to understand the structure and 
operations of the economy if their political and administrative analysis is to 
be rooted in economic realities. 


I. CONTENT AND SUBJECT MATTER 

Philosophical and The content and subject matter of studies of government and economic life 
Polemic Works will be be briefly reviewed under the following heads: 

(1) Philosophical and Polemic Works; 

(2) Historical and Institutional Studies; 

(3) General Textbooks; 

(4) Agency and Industry Studies; 

(5) Studies of Organization Problems and the Planning Process; 

(6) Studies of Legal and Procedural Problems; 

(7) Studies of Clientele, Interest Group, and Environmental Pressures 
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It is a rather striking fact that American Political Science has yet to 
produce a philosophical treatise of any major consequence on government's 
relationship to economy. The tendency of American political scientists 
concerned with these relationships has been to avoid philosophical specula¬ 
tion and to deal with their subject matter on an empirical and analytical 
level. For philosophically oriented attacks on the problems in this field, 
one must turn to the works of publicists and to scholars trained in the 
continental tradition. 

The output of publicists in this area has been prolific, and mention 
can only be made of some of the more distinguished and influential works 
of recent times. Among those which welcomed the new interventionist 
Irends, which sought to fit them into the fabric of the American political 
tradition, and which helped to prepare the way for the New Deal were 
Herbert Croly’s The Promise of American Life (1909) and Progressive Demo¬ 
cracy (1914), W. E. Weyl’s The New Democracy (1912), Woodrow Wilson’s 
The New Freedom (1913) and Walter Lippmann’s first volume, A Preface to 
Politics (1913). The New Deal in its turn produced a rich outpouring The New Deal 
of rationalization and defence of which the speeches of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt and a number of books by Henry Wallace 2 were perhaps most 
effective in articulating the aspirations of the social service state to which 
the New Deal was giving form. 

The trend toward enlarging the scope of government responsibilities also Reaction against 
met bitter resistance and inspired a large number of ideological counter- Interventionism 
attacks aimed at checking or reversing the new tendencies. Among these 
one of the most notable was Walter Lippmann’s The Good Society (1937), 
which saw the New Deal as a first step toward totalitarianism and called 
for a reorientation of public policy in the direction of the limited state and 
the restoration of a competitive order. Lippmann’s book evidenced the 
influence of the Austrian economist, Ludwig von Mises, whose earlier volume 
Socialism (1922) was a full scale assault on all trends toward central govern¬ 
mental planning of economic activity. In the same vein as von Mises and 
Lippmann, but receiving much more widespread public attention, was 
Friedrich A. Hvyek’s The Tioad to Serfdom (1944). 2 3 

In general, American political scientists responded negatively to the Toward a mean 
anxieties of von Mises, Hayek, and Lippmann and refused to take the threat solution 
of totalitarianism seriously. The predominant mood was one of optimistic 
belief in the possibility of working out a reconciliation between collectivism 
and individualism which would preserve the best values of each. The views 
of Professors Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago and 
Robert MacIvER of Columbia were typical. Merriam in a series of volumes 
from On the Agenda of Democracy (1941) and Public and Private Govern¬ 
ment (1944) to his Systematic Politics (1945) held out the possibility of a 
vigorous government performing widespread service and regulatory func¬ 
tions without imperilling fundamental democratic liberties and leaving 
substantial area of activity to private enterprise. MacIvER in his The Web 
of Government (1947) argued along similar lines for a mixed economy of 
private and public enterprise in which political and economic power would 
be diffused and the dangers of the omnipotent state avoided. A striking 
characteristic of American political science in this field has been the absence 
of an authentic Marxian voire. 4 


2. See particularly New Frontiers (1934), Paths to Plenty (1938), and The Century 
of the Common Man (1943). 

3. This volume inspired a number of counterblasts. See particularly Her¬ 
man Finer, Road to Reaction , 1945, and Barbara Wooton, Freedom under Planning, 
1945. 

4. For an oxplicitly Marxist view of government-business relationship one must 
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The case for empirical collectivism in British Labour party terms has been 
put, but not by academic political scientists. For statements of this view, 
one must turn to a professional philosopher, Professor John Dewey’s 
Liberalism and Social Action (1936) and to a political scientist turned 
publicist, Max Lerner, whose It is Later Than you Think (1939) fits into 
the same mould. 

The more typical tendency is to seek a middle way between the extremes 
of both individualism and socialism. For the most part, American political 
scientists display a sanguine confidence in the continued possibility of 
ordering the relationships between private and public enterprise to pro¬ 
duce a stable and democratic society. At the root of this confidence is a 
pragmatic faith in the capacity of American political institutions to 
accomodate conflicting aspirations. Though this faith is widely shared, 
American political science has yet to provide a systematic philosophical 
formulation of the premises on which it is based. 


Historical and The full history of government’s evolving r6le in the American economy 
Institutional still remains to be recorded. Thus far it has been analysed only in bits 
Studies and snatches, with the post Civil War period covered much moro intensively 
History than earlier phases. The historical analysis of changing public policies in 
the economic realm has tended to fall between the two stools of economic 
history and political science. The economic historians have preferred to 
concentrate their attention on more purely economic phenomena and 
institutions. The political scientists have tended to assume that the explora¬ 
tion of roots and background lies within the province of the historian. As 
a result the early history of government controls in the United Stales, par¬ 
ticularly at the local and state levels, largely remains terra incognita. This 
ignorance has made it possible to foster myths of a golden age of laisser- 
faire prior to I860, when, it is frequently stated, American economic life 
was virtually free from political interference. 

These myths are now being corrected. Under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council Committee on Research in Economic History, 
a series of studies have been projected to deal with the evolution of public 
economic policy in the states in the period between the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars. Two volumes have already appeared, Louis Hartz’s study of 
Pennsylvania entitled Economic Policy and Democratic Thought (1948) 
and the Handlins’ study of Massachusetts entitled Commonwealth (1947). 
Two additional studies focusing on Georgia and Illinois are scheduled to 
appear later. The Hartz volume is particularly noteworthy for its revelation 
of the extent of entrepreneurial and regulatory activity undertaken by the 
State of Pennsylvania in the pre-Civii War period and its indications that 
the pattern of controls in Pennsylvania was by no means unique. 

Economic Structure While much still remains to be done to fill out the historical picture, 
the situation with respect to institutional studies of the structure of the 
American economy is far more satisfactory. In this area, the work of 
two non-political scientists was of pioneering significance. John R. Com¬ 
mon’s Legal Foundations of Capitalism (1932) was of particular value in 
giving American capitalism a time-space frame of reference and in 
demonstrating the facilitative r61e of legal institutions in promoting entre¬ 
preneurial freedom. Equally path-breaking, though in different fashion, 


turn to an economist, Paul M. Swebzy’s The Theory of Capitalist Development, 1942. 
From a non-Marxist point of view, Professor J. A. Schumpeter of Harvard in his 
Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (1942) also registers pessimism about the 
future of American capitalism and the inevitability of collectivist trends. But 
these voices are far from typical. 
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was the work of Thorstein Veblen. In a series of books including The Theory 
of Business Enterprise (1904 ) t Absentee Ownership (1923), and The Engineers 
and the Price System (1921) and in numerous articles and essays, Veblen 
opened the way toward a realistic analysis of the pattern of controls in the 
American economy and was one of the first to point out the growth of 
absentee ownership in the large scale business enterprise and the separation 
of ownership from management which has been one of its by-products. 
Though Veblen’s pioneering work failed to achieve the academic recognition 
which it deserved at the time of its appearance, its subsequent influence has 
been great, and it has led a whole generation of scholars in the direction 
of institutional studies designed to test his insights. Among these the 
collaborative enterprise of A. A. Berle and G. G. Means, The Modern Corpor¬ 
ation and Private Property (1937) deserves special notice. Its documen¬ 
tation of the extent of concentration of control in American industry, its 
analysis of the diffusion of ownership rights in the large corporation and 
the processes by which control has been centralized, and its penetrating 
discussion of the legal inventions which have served to buttress such 
control have won for this volume the status of a minor classic. In the 
same traditions of institutional analysis, mention should also be made of 
Robert Brady’s Business as a System of Power (1943) and Louis Hacker’s 
The Triumph of American Capitalism (1940). The Brady study gives evi¬ 
dence of having been strongly influenced both in methodology and conclu¬ 
sions by Marxian presuppositions. The Hacker study makes effective use of 
Marxian categories of class analysis, though its conclusions lead in a very 
different direction. 

Officially sponsored government research has also served to illuminate 
the institutional structure and operations of the American economy. Among 
the more recent investigations, particularly useful are the National 
Resources Committee study of the Structure of the American Economy 
(1939-1940), the testimony gathered and the monographs produced under 
the auspices of the Temporary National Economic Committee (TNEC) 5 and 
the economic reports prepared by the Council of Economic Advisers. • 
The wealth of empirical data made available by these investigations has 
still to be adequately analyzed and assimilated into the corpus of scholarly 
inquiry in this field. 


An examination of textbooks in this area serves two purposes. It reveals General 
the way in which the field is conceived, and it also demonstrates a Textbooks 
gradual dynamic expansion in the scope of the field. Such “early” texts 
as R. J. Swenson’s National Government and Business (1924), J. M. Clark's 
Social Control of Business (1926), and D. Keezer and S. May’s Public 
Control of Business (1929) were primarily concerned with problems of anti¬ 
trust policy and public utility regulation; they correctly reflected the major 
preoccupations of their day. The texts making their appearance in the 
early days of the New Deal such as Ford Hall’s Government and Business 
(1934) and Rohlfing, Carter, West, and Hervey’s Business and Govern¬ 
ment (1934), registered the impact of a host of new governmental concerns: 


6. The Temporary National Economic Committee was created under Congres¬ 
sional authority to inquire into the extent and consequences of concentrated 
economic power. The studies prepared under its auspices are a rich source in 
this field. 

6. The Council of Economic Advisers was established by the Employment Act 
of 1946. The Council has primary responsibility for assisting in the preparation of 
the Economic Reports of the President. For samples of these reports, see The 
Economic Reports of the President , 1948. 
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control of business under the National Industrial Recovery Act, regulation 
of motor and air carriers, the regulation of securities and holding com¬ 
panies, the regulation of labour relations, social security legislation, and 
public enterprise. The most recent texts, such as L. S. Lyon and Associates’ 
Government and Economic Life (1939-1940'), H. D. Koontz’s Government 
Control of Business (1941) and M. Fainsod and L. Gordon's Govern¬ 
ment and the American Economy (1941—revised edition 1948) depart still 
further from earlier models. With qualifications in the case of Koontz, 
the traditional areas of regulation—railroads, public utilities, and mono¬ 
polies—are relegated to a relatively minor place in the total scheme of 
organization. Labour and agriculture; the natural resource industries such 
as coal, oil, and natural gas; public welfare and social security; the public 
corporation and public enterprise; and war-time controls bulk more 
importantly than ever before. So swift has been the increase in the range 
of government activity in this area over the last two decades that 
the textbooks which seek to keep up with them almost give the 
impression of being engaged in a breathless race with events. Even 
so lags are noticeable. Fiscal policy has still to achieve the textbook 
recognition which it deserves. Foreign economic policy and atomic energy 
controls are also likely to receive more intensive treatment as the textbooks 
of the future come to be written. 


Agency and While textbooks have their value in giving a panoramic view of the 
Industry Studies changing contours of the field, it is to the monographic literature that one 
must turn for the intensive analysis which deepens understanding and 
gives a more profound sense of the elusive complexities of the economy. 
Within the limits of this undertaking it is impossible to do more than 
indicate some of the more distinguished special studies. Nor is it easy 
to draw on any neat formula which will automatically classify contributions 
as pure political science, pure economics, or pure law. For the very nature 
of the subject matter of this border-line field is such that it cannot be 
confined within the box of a particular discipline, and the student 
pursuing a problem must follow it where it takes him, even if it means 
crossing disciplinary boundaries. Thus the outstanding study of The 
Interstate Commerce Commission (5 volumes 193i-1937) is the work of an 
economist, Professor I. L. Sharfman of the University of Michigan. A very 
substantial part of this study is essentially a penetrating legal and ad¬ 
ministrative analysis of the decisions of the Commission over the whole 
scope of its juridiction. The most impressive work on the Federal Trade 
Commission, though now somewhat outdated (1925), was the product of a 
lawyer, Gerard Henderson, who happened to be singularly sensitive to 
administrative and economic as well as legal considerations. Perhaps the 
most penetrating analysis in the public utility field is Professor James 
Ronbrigut’s The Valuation of Property (1937). Though the author is an 
economist by background and training, his work demonstrates a remarkable 
facility for fusing economic and legal techniques of analysis. Economists 
in particular have turned with great zest toward multiplying the number 
of special industry studies, T though not all of them have been as successful 
as Sharfman and Bonbright in transcending their disciplinary origins, and 
too many have tended to dismiss political and administrative considerations 
as disturbing irrelevancies rather than as challenges to pursue their prob¬ 
lems further. 


7. For a reasonably complete list of such studies see Howard S. Ellis (editor), 
A Survey of Contemporary Economics, 1948, footnotes pp. 143-148. 
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When one examines the scholarly literature which has been produced 
in the great areas of public policy, the conclusion is inevitable that 
American political scientists are sparsely represented compared with econo¬ 
mists. The field of agricultural policy is almost completely dominated 
by agricultural economists, though the excellent work on Public Administra¬ 
tion and the United States Department of Agriculture (1940) by John 
M. Gaus and L. O. Wolcott and the suggestive articles by Professor 
Charles Haiidin of the Universiy of Chicago constitute exceptions to this 
trend. 8 In the field of labour and social security the situation is very 
similar, though again the outstanding work of Professor E. E. Witte of 
the University of Wisconsin must be noted as an exception. In the com¬ 
munications area Professor C. J. Friedrich of Harvard University has made 
distinguished contributions. 9 In the public utility field the earlier work 
of W. E. Mosher and F. G. Crawford on Public Utility Regulation (1933) 
has not been taken up by other political scientists. The area of trade 
regulation and anti-trust policy has largely been occupied by economists and 
legal scholars. The field of fiscal policy has become almost a monopoly of 
economists, though a brilliant article by Pendleton Herring on “The Politics 
of Fiscal Policy” 10 suggests a range of political and administrative problems 
which political scientists would appear to be particularly competent to 
attack. 

The area which American political scientists appear to have made 
peculiarly their own is the administration of public enterprise. Here there 
has been a prolific outpouring of excellent studies largely focused on the 
work of the public corporation. Among those most active in developing 
the field have been Dimock, Finer, Gordon, Macmahon, Pritchett and 
Thitrston. 11 

Another area in -which political scientists have made significant contri¬ 
butions has been in the accumulation and analysis of experience with war¬ 
time controls in World War II. Here the notable leadership of Pendle¬ 
ton Herring, first as executive secretary and later as chairman of the 
Committee on Records of War Administration, deserves special mention. 
Under the auspices of this committee the various war agencies were 
stimulated to capture and record their administrative experience. The 
result is a rich record opening up exciting possibilities for the analysis 
of the problems which arise in the administration of war-time controls. 13 


8. See particularly Charles M. IIardin, "Reflections on Agricultural Policy Forma¬ 
tion in the United States” in Vol. XLII, The American Political Science Review , 
October 1948, pp. 881-905. 

9. See The Studies in the Control of Radio issued by the Radiobroadcasting 
Research Project at the Littauer Centre, Harvard University, under Professor Frie¬ 
drich’s direction. 

10. Yale Law Journal, Vol. 47, March 1938, pp. 724-745. 

11. Note among others the following works: M. E. Dimock, Developing American 
Waterways , 1935; M. E. Dimock, Government-Owned Enterprises in the Panama 
Canal Zone, 1934; L. Gordon, The Public Corporation in Great Britain , 1938; Her¬ 
man Finer, The T.V.A. Lessons for International Application, I.L.O. Montreal, 1944; 
A. W. Macmahon and W. A. Dittman, "Autonomous Public Enterprise—The German 
Railways”, 64, Political Science Quarterly , 481-513 and 55, Political Science Quarterly, 
25-52, 176-198, December 1939; March, June 1940; Herman Fritchbtt, The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1943; and J. Thurston, Government Proprietary Corporations in the 
English-speaking Countries , 1937. 

12. See the over-all report. Committee on Records of War Administration, 
The United States at War, 1946, and more particularly the studies prepared under the 
direction of James W. Feslbr, War Production Board historian, and Harvey C. 
Mansfield, OPA historian. 
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Organizational The organizational and planning problems associated with government 
Problems and the control of the economic order have been central interests of American poli- 
Planning Process tical scientists. Indeed, few branches of American political science have 
been as vigorously prosecuted in the last decades as the study of public 
administration. The record of advance in this field has been fully docu¬ 
mented by W. Anderson and J. M. Gaus in Research in Public Administra¬ 
tion (1945), and there is no need to repeat the substance of that report. 

The books already referred to on the administration of public enterprise, 
Professor Robert Cushman’s large scale analysis of the Independent Regu¬ 
latory Commissions (1941), the study of Federal Administrators (1939) by 
A. W. MacMAiioN and J. D. Millett, Pendleton Herring’s analysis of 
Federal Commissioners (1936) and the work on Regulatory Administration 
(1943) edited by G. A. Graham and H. Reining constitute only a small 
sample of many excellent studies devoting careful attention to organizational 
and personnel problems in this area. ls 
With the expansion in the scope of public economic policy, increasing 
attention has also been devoted to the problems and procedure of planning 
within the framework of a democratic society. A succinct summary of 
the issues and experiences in this field can be found in J. D. Millett f s 
The Process and Organization of Planning (1947). The numerous reports 
of the National Resources Planning board and its predecessor agencies record 
a significant sector of official experience in this field. 14 Equally valuable 
are the reports of its successor agency, the Council of Economic Advisers. 
The analysis contained in these reports of national income components and 
the major attention given to fiscal policy promise to be particularly impor¬ 
tant in directing scholarly interest toward the area of fiscal planning and 
administration. 


Legal and The American Judiciary exercises a strategic rdle in delimiting the scope 
Procedural of government controls and in shaping the substantive decisions and 
Problems procedures of regulatory agencies. Constitutional law has long been a 
central preoccupation of political scientists working in this area. In more 
recent years, administrative law has attracted increasing scholarly interest. 
Though the field has been primarily developed by legal scholars, the early 
pioneering work of a political scientist, Frank J. Goodnow's The Principles 
of the Administrative Law of the United Stales (1905) was of fundamental 
importance in opening up a wide range of problems. The voluminous 
literature in this field defies summary. Among the outstanding treatises, 
John Dickinson’s Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law in the 
United States (1927) deserves special attention as the work of a legal 
scholar of exceptionally rich background in history and political science. 
Among others, Ernst Freund’s Administrative Powers over Persons and 
Property (1928), and the works of Siiarfman and Henderson which were 
referred to earlier stand out as important landmarks in the literature on 
this subject. 

The more recent literature reflects a marked shift of interest from 
preoccupation with the scope and methods of judicial review toward major 
concern with the internal procedures and substantive decisions of the 


13. Also worthy of special notice are The Report with Special Studies of the 
President's Committee on Administrative Management 1937 and the forthcoming 
Hoover Commission Reports on the Organisation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

14. For an analysis of the experience of the Board by a political scientist who 
contributed greatly toward giving formative shape to it see Charles E. Mbrriam, 
"The National Resources Planning Board: A Chapter in American Planning 
Experience." American Political Science Review, Vol. XXXVIII (1944), p. 1075. 
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regulatory agencies. The shift is particularly noticeable in such works as 
J. M. Landis’s The Administrative Process (1938), the case book on Ad - 
ministrative Law by Walter Gellhorn, and the same author’s lectures 
on Federal Administative Proceedings (1941). It finds its reflection in the 
notable report by the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure (1941). The report and its supporting monographs, which deal 
specifically with the procedures of various regulatory agencies, are a mine 
of information on regulatory administration and form a worthy companion 
to their British counterpart, the Report o/ the Committee on Ministers* 
Powers (1932), and the Minutes of Evidence published in connection with 
the report. As a by-product of the work of the Attorney-General’s Com¬ 
mittee and as a result too of requirements incorporated in the Administra¬ 
tive Procedure Act of 1946, American scholars now have available a wealth 
of information on the internal procedures of regulatory agencies, which 
was not hitherto a matter of public record. 


There are few fields which American political scientists have cultivated as 
intensively and profitably as the analysis of the dynamic interplay of 
interest groups as they give shape to public policy at all government levels. 
The “interest group” approach is almost a unique characteristic of 
American political science. The sensitivity of American political scientists 
to pressure group phenomena is perhaps not unrelated to the very important 
r61c which organized interests play in the American political system. 

Starling with A. F. Bentley’s pioneering work on The Process of Govern¬ 
ment (1908) and Charles A. Beard’s early works on An Economic Inter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution (1913) and The Economic Origins of Jeffer¬ 
sonian Democracy (1915) there has been a rich proliferation of literature in 
this field. Among many outstanding works, particular mention should 
be made of Pendleton Herring’s Group Representation Before Congress 
(1929) and Public Administration and the Public Interest (1936), Peter 
-Odegard’s Pressure Politics (1928) and E. E. Sciiattschneider’s Politics, Press¬ 
ures and the Tariff (1935). The rdle of interest groups in administration 
has also been dealt with suggestively by Avery Leiserson in Administrative 
Regulation (1942). ia 

While American political science is rich in analyses of the ways in which 
interest groups impinge on public policy formation, the internal life of 
group associations still remains to be adequately analyzed. Oliver Garceau's 
incisive study of the Political Life of the American Medical Association (1941) 
is almost unique in its field. For the most part, the internal government of 
the great business, labour, and farms associations still await analysis in the 
terms which Garceau has marked out. 


II. METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURE 

Discussions of methodology run the danger of sterility unless there is a 
clear recognition that method is in part related to the objectives which the 
investigator sets himself and in part determined by the resources and 
training which he brings to the problem which he is seeking to solve. In 
analyzing the methods employed by political scientists working in the field 
of public economic policy, it is particularly important to keep in mind the 


15. The author of this essay has attempted to explore some of the possibilities 
and limitations of the interest-group approach in an article entitled “Some Reflec¬ 
tions of the Nature of the Regulatory Process”, in Public Policy , edited by 
C. J. Friedrich and E. S. Mason, 1940, pp. 297-323. 
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equipment with which they operate. This in considerable measure condi¬ 
tions the problems which they set themselves. 

The American political scientist working in this field has ordinarily 
studied such subjects as political theory, American government, public law, 
and comparative political institutions. He has probably acquired specialized 
competence in one or another of these subjects. In addition he may 
have some command of historical materials and method, and perhaps an 
elementary familiarity with the leading concepts of economics. The political 
scientist who has a thorough command of the tools of economic analysis, of 
statistics, and accounting is still a rara avis. Almost equally rare are the 
political scientists who have kept themselves fully abreast of the latest 
developments in sociology, in social psychology, in opinion analysis, and 
in social or cultural anthropology. 

Given this background, certain methodological consequences follow. 
The political scientist works with the tools of political and administrative 
analysis with which he is familiar. He describes and analyses the processes 
by which public policy is defined and executed. He makes effective use of 
the “interest group” approach in dissecting the components of political and 
economic power in the American political scene. At a level of systematic 
description and analysis he can and has done much to illuminate the 
operational and administrative problems of regulatory and planning agen¬ 
cies and public enterprises. 

But even within the limits of the framework which American political 
scientists have imposed on themselves, there are serious criticisms to be 
made. The empirical and anti-conceptualist tone which generally charac¬ 
terizes American political science finds striking reflection in this area. As a 
result, much of the writing in the field hardly rises above the level of 
careful description of existing institutions and their operations. Implicit 
assumptions and values are rarely articulated; problems and hypotheses 
are not always clearly formulated, methodological issues arc largely ignored. 


Philosophical Among the traditional approaches of political scientists, the philosophical 
Method method appears to be least used in this area. American political science 
tends to suffer from the vice of excessive specialism and compartmentaliza- 
tion of interests. Political scientists primarily interested in political theory 
rarely concern themselves with empirical data; their colleagues who are 
primarily concerned with jjolitlcal behaviour and institutions tend to avoid 
theory as leading in the direction of meaningless abstractions. As a 
result some ol the central theoretical problems posed by the rise of the 
welfare state and the development of the “mixed” economy go relatively 
unexplored, except at the polemical level of publicists’ debates. The formu¬ 
lation of a theory of public interest which will embrace the conflicting 
aspirations of the great business, farm, and labour interest of American 
society; the redefinition of the r61e of the individual and the group in 
a complex, technologically interdependent and highly industrialized 
economy; the problem of accomodating the drive toward security and 
stability, on the one hand, and the need for creative initiative and innova¬ 
tion, on the other; the restatement of the meaning of constitutionalism 
and the rule of law in an era when the multiplying obligations of govern¬ 
ment drive toward necessary accretion of bureaucratic power—these and 
many other important themes receive far less attention than they deserve. 
American political science has still to respond to the challenge of reshaping 
classical democratic theory to take account of changing relationships between 
government and economic life. 

At a different level, much still remains to be done by American political 
scientists with a flair for political theory. America has been par excellence, 
a business civilization, yet it remains a curious fact that the political 
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theory of American, business enterprise ha6 still to be adequately studied. 
The difficulties are, of course, formidable, since few entrepreneurs, great 
or small, have paused to compose a coherent and integrated statement of 
their political philosophies and beliefs. Yet out of the great welter of 
occasional speeches in trade journals or the press there are patterns of 
thought to be derived, and political theory is implicit in action as well as 
explicit in books. The diverging voices in American business thought 
need to be distinguished, both those which hark back with nostalgia 
toward an entrepreneurial regime free from all unwelcome government 
restraint, and those which seek some accommodation with the new service 
and welfare responsibilities of government. 

Much work, too, remains to be done on the political philosophies of the 
great labour federations, the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O., the farm organiza¬ 
tions, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Farmers’ Union, the agri¬ 
cultural commodity organizations, the professional associations of lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and engineers, the churches, and not to be forgotten, 
the government employees themselves. 

The historical approach to the evolving relationships of government and 
the economy has not been much used as a tool of analysis by American 
political scientists. When employed, at its worst, it has yielded little more 
than a record of dates and events, with no significant light cast on the 
forces and factors which have multiplied the obligations of government in 
the economic realm. When employed at its best, as in Louis Hartz’s 
Economic Policy and Democratic Thought (1948), it draws richly on the 
materials of institutional history, of law, of politics, and of opinion to 
reconstruct an important chapter in the history of public economic policy 
in the United States and the leading ideas which motivated it. 


American political scientists desirous of utilizing the historical method Historical 
find rich opportunities before them. At the level of administrative history, Method 
much remains to be done, though the series of volumes begun so ably by 
Professor Leonard White of the University of Chicago with The Federalists 
(1948) promises to go very far to recapture the administrative developments 
of the early period. At the level of ideas, the materials drawn upon by 
Professor Hartz to analyse the flow of opinion around the central issues of 
economic policy in Pennsylvania prior to the Civil War suggest a vein of 
documentation in press, law court, and public speech in other jurisdictions 
and around other problems which may significantly illuminate the move¬ 
ment of ideas in the field of public economic policy. American legal 
history, too, has still to be studied adequately from the point of view of 
its rdle in shaping and giving direction to the development of economic 
policy. An excellent indication of the possibilities opened up by this type 
of historical analysis is provided by an essay by Max Lerner on “The 
Supreme Court and American Capitalism”*• which examines some of the 
great decisions of Chief Justice Marshall in terms of their relation to 
emergent capitalism in the United States. 

At still a different level, the level of groups and their rOle in the 
determination of economic policy, historical analysis confronts a virtually 
virgin field. Muc&i good work has been done on the history of trade 
unionism, but relatively little of this is politically oriented in the sense of 
focusing on the rdle of the trade unions in the shaping of public policy. 

The history of trade associations and farm organizations and their rdle in 
the political process still largely remain to be written. Such a historico- 
political analysis can be of obvious value in dealing with the mountingly 


16. See Max Lbmer, Ideas are Weapons , 1939, pp. 425-460. 
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significant range of problems involved in the adjustment of group interests 
through political and administrative processes. 

Still another important area for the application of the historical method 
is the agency history and the study of the development of public policy 
in particular substantive fields. While more work has been done in this 
field than in olhers, it remains a curious paradox that the World War II 
administrative histories, which have been referred to earlier, have no com¬ 
parable peacetime analogues, and that in substantial measure, the history 
of the regulatory agencies, both state and national, and the development 
of public policy in particular sectors of the economy have still to be ade¬ 
quately portrayed. 


Juridical Method A third traditional tool of the political scientist, the juridical method, has 
chiefly been employed in connection with the analysis of statutory mat¬ 
erials and court cases. This method of analysis has been used to mark 
out the character of public economic policy in a particular field in so far as 
such policy can be discovered from legal sources. On the whole, juridical 
analysis has tended to emphasize the constitutional and statutory limits 
within which economic controls operate. With the increased scope of 
government activity in the economic realm, it is understandable that the 
problem of safeguards against the abuse of administrative power should 
loom large in the literature of the field. As a result, issues of delegation of 
power, of the degree of finality to be accorded by courts to administrative 
determinations, of the procedural standards which regulatory agencies 
will be required to meet, and similar important questions have attracted 
major attention. This has necessarily involved an intensive study of 
Supreme Court cases. 

It has also carried the incidental consequence of neglecting other types 
of legal material and other kinds of problems. The rich storehouse of 
reported decisions and opinions of regulatory agencies has still to be ade¬ 
quately analysed with the same care and precision which Professor Sharf- 
man devoted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The voluminous rules 
and regulations of the agencies are largely an untapped source. The 
conception of the regulatory agency as a creative force in law-making still 
remains to be fruitfully developed in terms of a careful analysis of the legal 
evidence which has accumulated to support this view of its emerging idle. 
In general, the application of the juridical method in this field suffers 
from an over-narrow confinement to the problem of the zoning of authority 
between courts and regulatory agencies and from an almost exclusive 
absorption in the decisions of the highest court of the land. A broadening 
of horizons to embrace a richer array of legal materials and problems 
represents perhaps the most promising direction for further application of 
the juridical method in this area. 


Interest groups In many ways, the most indigenously American methodological develop¬ 
ment in political science has been the application of “interest group” 
analysis to the problems in this field. As has been pointed out earlier, this 
method of political analysis has tended to flourish in the United States 
because it appears to be particularly well-suited to the realities of the 
American political scene. As applied to the problems of public economic 
policy, it involves an effort to identify the parties-in-interest, both organized 
and unorganized, in a particular sector of the economy, to study the factors 
which determine their political strength and weaknesses, to analyse the way 
in which group programmes are defined and articulated, to examine the 
political alignments which interest groups form, and to dissect the processes 
by which they enter into the determination of public policy through the 
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political party, the legislative process, the administrative agencies, and 
even the courts. 

One of the effects of the application of the “interest group’’ approach has 
been to shift attention from the pattern of formal institutional controls to 
the environment in which such controls function. The associational activity 
of groups as recorded in convention proceedings and documents circulated 
for internal consumption, the play of business opinion as registered in the 
trade press, the activities of lobbyists in legislative assemblies and ad¬ 
ministrative agencies, and the informal climate of pressure which impinge 
on legislators and administrators provide the raw and living data of politics. 
To the extent that American political scientists using such data have been 
able to convey a sense of the realities of political behaviour, the result has 
been altogether healthy. 

But it needs to be remembered that the very triumphs of the interest 
group analysis have only served to call attention to problems for which 
this type of analysis has no solution. The interest group analysis has 
underlined the richness and intensity of group associational activity in the 
United States. But it has relatively little to contribute to the problem of 
adjusting inlergroup relationships in a multiform society. Ifow to regulate 
intergroup rivalries, how to prevent groups from developing centripetal 
loyalties which divide them from the great society of which they are a part, 
how to combine the positive values and spontaneous richness and diversity 
of group associational life with the transcendent obligations which go with 
mcnrjbership in a larger community are questions for which solutions must 
be sought in terms broader than interest-group breakdowns. The very 
reaction against excessive concern with formal institutions and ideas, of 
which interest-group analysis was itself in part an expression, may in turn 
induce a counter-reaction as American political scientists are compelled to 
grapple with the problems of developing standards and processes by which 
conflicting group aspirations can be reconciled. 


In a border-line field such as the relationships of government to economic 
life political scientists have much to gain from familiarity with the 
techniques of analysis of their sister social-science disciplines. Of no field is 
this more true than economics. It has already been noted that there are 
few American political scientists who claim economic competence in any 
of the great areas of public policy. Yet once it becomes public policy to 
influence economic activity by political decisions, such decisions necessarily 
have economic impacts. An integrated understanding of the problems of 
public policy in a particular area can be greatly facilitated by mastery of 
economic as well as political modes of analysis. Thus, the political scientist 
who has studied the work of economists on the theory of monopolistic 
competition is in a particularly effective position to deal with problems of 
trade regulation and anti-trust policy. 17 The political scientist who is 
familiar with the Keynesian contributions to economic thought, and who 
has digested the concept of national income and the methods of analysing 
its constituent elements is in a strategically advantageous position to 
attack many unresolved issues in the management of fiscal policy. 18 
It goes almost without saying that the political scientist working in 
the area of public economic policy has much to gain from a knowledge of 
both statistics and accounting. Marked progress has been made in devel- 
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IT. For a review of this literature see Howard S. Ellis (Editor), A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, 1948, Chapter 3, J. K. Galbraith, Monopoly and the Con¬ 
centration of Economic Power, pp. 99-128. 

18. See Ibid., Ch. 5 and 8. 
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oping quantitative indices of economic behaviour which reflect the inci¬ 
dence of public controls on the economy and the response of the interests 
being regulated. In general, professional political scientists have made 
relatively little use of quantitative methods, although as Professor Latham 
suggests in a recent article on “Political Statislics” 19 there are important 
aspects of the subject matter of both political science and economics which 
readily lend themselves to quantification. 


Public. Opinion Polling techniques would appear to offer a specially favorable opportunity 
Polls for extending the range of knowledge about public economic policy. 
Extensive use of such techniques has already been made by the Department 
of Agriculture and other government agencies in order to ascertain clientele 
and public reactions to the programmes fostered by such agencies, and 
policies have been reshaped to take account of the reactions encountered. 20 
There are many problems in the use of such techniques which have still to 
be surmounted. There arc difficulties in framing queries properly, in 
securing adequate samples, in measuring the intensity of reaction, and in 
classifying the. non-responsive. Nevertheless, marked progress has been 
made, although it must be recorded that the pioneers have been market 
researchers, social psychologists and sociologists rather than political 
scientists. 

The challenge to political scientists in this area is great. The opportunity 
to study public and group attitudes toward government controls, to 
analyse the response to shifting public policies, and to examine the pro¬ 
cesses by which opinion is formed and changed should contribute towards 
a much more scientifically rigorous appreciation of the environment in 
which public economic policy is made. Such studies should also be of 
some assistance to both legislators and administrators in indicating the 
operative limits within which they may find it expedient and desirable to 
direct their activity. 


Insights gained There remain to be discussed the insights and methodological tools which 
from Sociology the political scientist in this area can obtain from sociology, social anthro¬ 
pology, and psychology. Sociological studies of the structure of social action 
and of informal intra- and intergroup relationships have produced hypo¬ 
theses and empirical data of particular value to political scientists who 
concern themselves with the internal life and external relations of interest 
groups. Studies of social stratification and status systems high-light factors 
of prestige in policy determination and raise important methodological issues 
as to the validity of an “interest group” as opposed to a class-structured 
analysis of public economic policy. Community surveys of the Middletown 
variety illuminate the non-political factors which constitute the conditioning 
environment in which government controls function. 31 
From social anthropology, too, there is much to be learned, of which not 
least in importance is the high methodological usefulness of painstaking 
field work and face-to-face confrontation with the phenomena being studied. 
The anthropological analysis of culturally patterned behaviour has its obvious 
political applications, whether it be to the bureaucracy which is doing the 


19. Journal of Politic «, Vol. 10, No. 4, November 1948, pp. 636-658. 

20. See David B. Truman, "Public Opinion Research as a Tool of Public Admi¬ 
nistration/* Public Administration Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Winter, 1945, pp. 62-72. 

21. For an excellent review of recent sociological literature, see Edward Soils, 
The Present State of American Sociology , 1948. 
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regulating or to the affected interests whose conduct is subject to control. 
Thus far, there has been relatively little effort to apply such methods of 
analysis to issues of public economic policy, though Alexander Leighton's 
pioneer volume on The Governing of Men (1945) and articles in the journal 
Applied Anthropology suggest the possibilities of fruitful transfer and the 
opening up of a rich field for the study of informal behaviour patterns in the 
administration of public controls. At a different level, the now classic 
experiments in industrial anthropology associated with Elton Mayo and 
his followers point to the inadequacy of a pure economic theory of motiva¬ 
tion and suggest the importance of group morale and solidarity both in 
ielation to industrial productivity and in a wider social context. 22 
The rich and growing psychological literature on personality must, of 
necessity, also be of interest to the political scientist concerned with controls. 
To the extent that the psychologist studies political attitudes as an expres¬ 
sion of personality within a given culture and contributes to the under¬ 
standing of political behaviour in that culture, the political scientist will 
benefit by familiarizing himself with psychological techniques and findings. 
Volumes such as Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom (1941) with its 
application of psychoanalytic method to the study of political behaviour and 
the many works of Harold Lasswell are of direct relevance to an under¬ 
standing of the problem of freedom and control in the modern industrial 
society. 


This swift panoramic survey of the methodological tools which may prove Conclusion 
useful to the American political scientist concerned with public economic 
policy may suggest that the task which lies before him is nothing less 
than making himself universally competent in all the social science disci¬ 
plines. That is obviously beyond his powers, and the very effort would 
probably yield a thin watery compound of doubtful utility. The first 
obligation of the political scientist is to master his own discipline. But, 
given the peripheral character of the area of public economic policy, the 
political scientist who attacks a problem in this area has a special obligation 
to gather together all the material which bears on the problem and to utilize 
all relevant techniques and insights, whatever their disciplinary source. 

The political scientist has an important contribution to make to the Necessity for the 
analysis of public economic policy. But his cannot be the sole contribution, mastery of one 
nor is it at all certain that it can or should be the most important discipline 
contribution. In a penetrating article in 1945 on “Political Science in the 
Next Decade”, Pendleton Herring observed, “The study and teaching of 
government is too important to be left to political scientist!... As public 
controls and public services affect the lives of more and more people, 
all students or society find that their own discipline or field of specialization 
dictates a broadening concern with government and its effects upon indi¬ 
viduals and social institution.” 23 There is nothing alarming in this. 

Indeed, the problems are so multifarious and challenging that insights Necessity for 
must be welcomed from whatever direction, and the collaborative wisdom collaboration 
of all the discipline is unlikely to exhaust the opportunities for under- among specialists 
standing an analysis in this field. The political scientist who seeks to 


22. See Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization , 1933; 
The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization , 1946; F. Roethxjsberobr and 
W. J. Dikson, Management and Morale, 1939; T. N. Whitehead, The Industrial 
Workers, 2 volumes, 1938; W. F. Whyte (Editor), Industry and Society, 1946. 

23. American Political Science Bevietv, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4, August 1945, 
pp. 767-766 . 
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study the relationship of government to economic life has an unparalleled 
opportunity to make a creative contribution in a field in which thus far 
relatively little work has been done. He can make his most effective con¬ 
tribution by making his equipment adequate to the problems to which he 
addresses himself. 

Harvard University . 



State Intervention in the French Economy 

(1918-1948) 

by Jean Rivero 


I. FIELD OF STUDY 

The object of the present report is to outline the principal works devoted 
by French political science, during the past few years, to the various modes 
of state economic intervention. Several points must be stressed at the 
outset. 

First of all is the relative novelty of this field. It was after the first 
world war that state intervention became increasingly frequent and thus 
drew the attention of students. Thitherto discussion of the subject had 
been of a doctrinal character, involving controversy between the upholders 
of economic liberalism and the various supporters of state interventionism. 
In practice the latter was uncommon and such forms as it assumed had 
long been familiar to political economy, financial science and adminis¬ 
trative law. However, during and after the 1914 war, state intervention in 
economy became increasingly frequent in every shape and form. In 
addition to ideological contention, purely scientific problems appeared on 
the scene, namely since state intervention existing de facto , by what sort of 
methods is it put into effect? To what new institutions does it give rise? 
What is the value of its different techniques ? 

This subject-matter was not only new but mobile, state intervention being 
exposed to the influence of the doctrines of political majorities and to the 
ever-changing requirements of economic situations. To describe these 
modes of intervention, day by day, is no easy task, and the science is often 
hard put to it to follow the action of public authorities and to discern 
any clear outline in its uncertain gropings. The rarity of systematic sur¬ 
veys is thus no cause for surprise. The instability of the subject and the 
difficulty of obtaining a bird’s eye view favour no such undertaking, and 
most studies are limited to one aspect or period of intervention. 

Linked to ever-changing needs and purposes, the problem of state inter¬ 
vention is hard to separate from political passions. Offering, as it does, a 
burning topic for the clash of rival interests and ideologies, it is not 
suitable for objective scientific scrutiny, it has yet caused more ink to flow 
than most topics between the two wars. However, this abundant literature 
involves more ideology and controversy than serious scientific research. 

Nor can one fail to mention the extensive range of the subject. During 
the past thirty years economic intervention by the State, both direct and 
indirect, has assumed the most varied forms. The State influences the 
economy, through financial channels, either by increasing its own 
expenditure, notably in time of war, so as to become the chief customer 
of industrial production, or by means of the fiscal system and the 
technique of loans which enable it to exert a far-reaching influence over 
the movement and employment of capital and revenue, or by controlling 
exchange and currency in the interest of its economic policy. It also 
influences economy through the channel of private law, namely, control 
over property, inheritances, contract and company law. Again social 
legislation has profoundly affected economics in that the running of 
concerns is thereby modified both technically and financially or even 
transformed in structure. Still more important is the constantly 
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expanding influence of state control over the economy and the number of 
stale-con trolled concerns. Indeed, these direct interventions and the studies 
they have inspired will be the main object of the present report. State 
intervention by means of financial measures belongs to the province of 
economics rather than to that of political science; while the vast subject of 
Scope 0 / this study labour legislation is in the domain of social science. Therefore the ensuing 
pages will be devoted to the various technical means whereby the State 
proposes to exert direct influence over economic structures and phenomena, 
means consisting of the supervision and control of private enterprise or of 
a continually growing sector of nationalized economy. 

General character As a result of this, works devoted to the field under consideration fall 
of analytical works into two groups. The first comprises books of a doctrinal character. 

Often based on political ideology, they are concerned less with state inter¬ 
vention in practice than with defending that particular form of relations 
between the State and economic activity which enjoys their preference. 
Their analyses have less to do with economic and legal theory than with 
the history of ideas. However, many of these studies merit attention 
because they derive from an objective study of fact and, still more so, 
because they have often paved the way to practical solutions and defined 
the intellectual atmosphere in which studies of the second group are 
carried on. Other specialists in law and economics seek, above all, to 
describe and to analyse the various technical aspects of intervention in 
France and elsewhere. However, though their research leads them, more 
often than not, to pass critical judgment on the methods considered, such 
judgment docs not proceed from ideological postulates. It is to works of 
this sort, which alone deserve to be termed “scientific” in the strict sense 
of the word, that the present report is principally devoted. 

Heterogeneity One last remark needs to be made before closing this introductory 
of the works matter. There are few outstanding works in this field. The considerable 
endeavour accomplished by science in this country, is of a fragmentary 
nature, consisting of monographs, articles, comments on legislative texts, 
jurisprudence and isolated chapters in manuals or treatises. Certain 
studies are closely linked with practice—parliamentary reports, the case 
for the state in litigation brought up for High Court ruling, schemes put 
forward by the C.G.T. or similar trade union bodies, reports by the 
National Economic Council. The multiplicity, diversity and heterogeneity 
of these productions are the despair of those who try to give a full account 
of them. 


Doctrinal Those have been particularly rich and plentiful. The crisis of 1929, 
Controversies and the empirical means whereby France and other countries sought to 
remedy it, was the starting point of a huge intellectual effort, which shook 
the traditional foundations of capitalist and liberal economy and induced 
many observers to make critical and constructive surveys, the hub of 
which was, more often than not, the relations between the State and 
Periodicals economic activity. In order to penetrate the intellectual atmosphere which 
surrounded these discussions, it is essential to recall the different reviews 
which, from the early thirties up to the war, reflected the views of small 
research groups, some of which were independent, and others inspired by 
the doctrines of political parties. These reviews contain much that is 
outside the scope of our present subject. However, they devoted frequent 
articles to various of its aspects. Prominent among them were MM. Aron 
and Dandieu’s Ordre nouveau; M. Detceuf’s X-Crise, run in collaboration 
with other former students of the Paris Ecole Poly technique; M. Mounier's 
Esprit, which still remains a lively centre of research; La Chronique sociale 
de France , reflecting the activity of the Catholic social movement, which 
the “Semaines sociales” bring together for an annual study session; L'Etat 
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moderne, of trade, union inspiration, directed by M. Georges Mer; 
H. de Jouvenel’s La Revue des Vivants; Politique, a social democratic 
publication; L'Homme riel founded in 1934; etc. 

Slowed down by war and occupation, which inspired none the less 
MM. Bichelonne and Dauphin-Meunier *s Revue de VEconomie contempo - 
raine , the movement staged a revival during the underground period and, 
even more so, afler the Liberation, in Les Cahiers politiques. 

Naturally, the scientific value of the works published by the above 
reviews varies enormously, but they often give an excellent idea of the 
atmosphere in which problems arising from the relations between the 
State and economic activity have been considered in France. Inseparable 
from the above are the various “plans” for economic and political reform 
which multiplied during this period: trade union “plans”, the “Frontist 
party plan”, the “July 9th plan”, etc. A general survey of these may be 
found in an article by M. Moyelle. 1 It is difficult clearly to classify the 
main currents of thought which divide authoritative opinion. The state 
of economic disorder which the crisis revealed caused most writers to 
criticize traditional liberal and capitalist doctrine* by common accord; 
they stress the need for disciplining economic activity, only to differ when 
it comes to constructive policies. 

Three groups of critics maintain a certain coherency: trade union 
philosophy, having broken away from the revolutionary tradition of which 
Georges Sorel remains the leading theorist, is to be found in official 
trade union documents and in doctrinal trade union publications, such 
as those of M. Maxime Leroy a and M. Ldon Jouiiaux. One of the guiding 
principles of this movement, the "Nationalization of key industries, was to 
inspire the measures which followed the Liberation. An exhaustive survey 
of this school of thought has just been written by M. Goetz Girey. • 

The corporative school is likewise hostile to unfettered state control; 
however it does not trust the trade unions, which are founded on class 
interest, to discipline the economy, but appeals to organized professions, 
the. r61e of the state being restricted to arbitration. Moreover, there are 
various currents within the corporative movement, which was to become 
the official doctrine of the Vichy Government, at least in theory. This 
movement has been objectively analysed by M. Gaetan Pirou in several of 
his works. 4 Among the leading theorists of this movement must be 
mentioned M. Bouvier-Ajam 8 and, with shades of personal thought which 
make classification difficult, M. Francois Perroux. 4 

Allusion has been made already to the Catholic social movements, whoso 
principal means of expression are the “Semaines sociales” and the review 
Chronique sociale de France; they are in sympathy with certain corporatist 
positions but do not altogether reject those of liberal economy. M. Henri 
Guitton has given a very full account of this movement. 1 

Running parallel with the above are two more diffuse currents of 
thought, which at times coincide with those above, namely, directed 
economy and planning. Besides the results of the inquiry into the 
dilemma of “liberal economy or directed economy” by the Congrfcs des 
6conomistes de langue frangaise in 1933, a good account of the first current, 
in the period preceding the war, can be found in B. de Jouvenel’s L'ico- 


1. Revue d*Economie politique , 1934, p. 1657. 

2. Les Nouvelles Techniques du syndicalisme, 1921. 

3. La Pensie syndicate en France, 1948. 

4. Le Corporatisme, 1935; Nouveaux Aspects du corporatisme, 1936; Essais sur 
It corporatisme, 1938. 

6. La Doctrine corporative, 1937. 

6. Capitalisme et Communauti de travail, 1938. 

7. Le Catholicisms social, 1945. 
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nomie dirigbe (1928). Following the works of Henri de Man, a number of 
studies, previously quoted in this article, have been devoted to planning. 

Neo-liberalism still another current of thought, varying from the above by its loyalty 
to traditional liberal economy, rejuvenated so as to provide for somo 
measure of state intervention, is affirmed in the works of MM. Rougier 
(Les Mystiques bconomiques) , Rueff, etc. 

A general survey of these tendencies and controversies is contained in 
the works of MM. Pmou ( N bo-lib bralisme , nbo-corporatisme, nbo-socialismc , 
1939, and La Crise du capitalisme , 1934), and Noyelle ( Utopie liberate, 
chimbre socialiste, bconomie dirigbe , 1934). 

Economy and However, the controversy transcends the question of the part played by 
structure the State in economic activity and extends to the very structure of the 
of the state State itself. The new functions assigned to the State would seem to 
require a radical transformation of its tradition and institutions. The 
examples of Italy, Germany and Portugal caused many critics to consider 
the question. No doubt the constitutional problems involved fall outside 
the scope of this report; but the outstanding issues at stake cannot pass 
unmentioned. The relations between politics and economics have given 
rise to vast controversies; in the view of certain authors classical 
democracy, based on individual representation, must make way for a new 
democracy laying emphasis on the representation of professions or groups 
of interests; other critics envisage compromise solutions taking into 
account both forms of representation. These discussions were echoed in 
a volume published by the Annales du Droit et des Sciences sociales (“La 
R<$formc de l’Etat”, 1934). In addition to chapters devoted to this question 
in treatises on constitutional law, such as those of MM. Esmein, Joseph 
Berthelemy and Duez, one recalls the studies of MM. Lavergne, 8 Bonnard, 9 
Brethe de la Gressaye, 10 and more recently, after the Liberation when 
the controversy was revived, the works of MM. Noyelle 11 and Hauriou. 11 
M. B. de Jouvknkl has given a most interesting all-round summary of these 
questions. 13 

The Various The scope of the present report, as stated above, excludes any serious 
Methods of study of state intervention by financial methods: the use of loans and 

Intervention taxation for the conduct of the economy, economic subsidies, the organ¬ 
izing of public expenditure so as to influence such and such a branch of 
production, 14 the control of currency exchange, the manipulation of 
funds, are all problems which we cannot consider at length; M. JJjze’s 
Revue de Science et de Legislation financibre contains the best analyses of 
them. Another author worthy of mention is M. Laufenburger, 16 who lays 
particular emphasis on the economic side of the present working of public 
finance, and the works of M. Jean Marchal. 

Labour legislation For the same reasons, State intervention in labour questions cannot be 
covered here, although it exerts a far-reaching influence over the economy. 
The problems posed by social intervention often intersect with those of 
economic intervention. It is thus not to be wondered at that what is 

8. Le Gouvcrnement des dbmocraties, 1933. 

9. Corporatismc, syndicalismc, Etat corporatif , 1937. 

10. Le Syndicalisms, VOrganisation professionnelle et VEtat, 1930. 

11. JMvolution politique et Revolution bconomique, 1945. 

12. Le Socialisme humaniste, 1945. 

13. Le Pouvoir, histoire de sa croissance, 1946. 

14. The policy of public works has been studied in a work by M. Pkyrega in 1943, 
Marehbs publics en tant qu’instrument de politique bconomique and by M. Jacomet 
in Droit social, 1947, p. 209. 

15. Prbeis d’Economic et Legislation financibre, 1946, and Finances comparies, 
EtalyUnis, France, Grande-Bretagne , Suisse, U.R.S.S. , 1947. 
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perhaps the wealthiest source of information available in this country for 
the study of our subject is to be found in the review Droit social founded Magazines 
in 1937 by MM. P. H. Teitgen, de Menthon and Paul Durand. Originally 
devoted to the study of labour legislation, this periodical began, in 1939, 
to be increasingly attentive to state intervention in economic and profes¬ 
sional activities. Thus the original scope of the review was soon broadened 
to give an all-round survey of any question concerning social and economic 
legislation. Under the impulse of its founders, the review and its 
supplements bring together a team of contributors ranging from professors 
of law and economics and administrative specialists to trade union and 
industrial critics. Thus theorists and men of action are able to compare 
their points of view. Droit social , which is now ten years old, remains an 
unusually vital centre of research. 

Among other scientific reviews which have devoted considerable space 
to the matter of state intervention, the Revue d’Economie politique and the 
Revue du Droit public et de la Science politique are indispensable aids to 
the understanding of French research into these problems. 

With respect to works exclusively devoted thereto, the lack of synthetized 
studies has already been noticed; this state of affairs adds considerably to 
the value of M. Laufenburger 's exhaustive survey of the various forms of 
state intervention in France and elsewhere. l ® Generally speaking, authors 
are concerned mainly with those forms of intervention which were made 
prominent by the doctrines of successive governments and by the 

necessities they had to take into account. For this reason they need to 
be studied in chronological order. 

Immediately after the 1914 war, two sorts of intervention came into The immediate 
fashion, particularly in France. Fascinated still by capitalist achievements, post-war period 
tho State sought to borrow the methods of private enterprise in running 
its public services. This led to the creation of state-subsidized and The "offices” 

managed concerns in the fields of industry and commerce, officially known 
as “offices”. 17 This same fascination caused the pooling of public funds 

and- private capital, ia in the realm of mixed economy, 19 with a view to Mixed economy 

reconciling public interest with the profit motive. 20 During this same 
period the economic intervention of the State was supplemented by that 
of local authorities, which resumed and renovated, under the impulse of 
the war, their old schemes for “municipal socialism.” 21 Many works 
have been devoted in France to the above forms of intervention, notably 
public documents in the form of parliamentary reports, especially that of 
1939 drawn up by the government commission appointed to consider the 
question of “offices”, rulings of the High Court in cases submitted to its 
jurisdiction and involving the exact status of public industrial and 
commercial concerns or the exact limits of the competence of local 
authorities in economic matters, and finally in the reports of the National 
Economic Council. This important body, appointed in 1925 and frequently 
studied as to its exact r61e and status, has devoted far-reaching reports to 
various branches of the economy and to the means of intervention most 


10. VIntervention de VEtat en matiire iconomique. 

17. See: Dkbray, UAutonomie financiire des services publics, 1930; Jbaiwin, 
Les Offices, 1935. 

18. See: Chavanon, Essay sur la notion et le regime du service public industriel, 
1939. 

19. See, notably: Cb£ron, De VActionnariat des collectivitis publiques , 1929; 
Rbuthr, Les Participations financUres, 1936; Bloch, Les Applications de Viconomte 
mixte , 1941. 

20. Mcvrs&nm, Les Entreprises privies d*intirit public et les sociitis d*iconomte 
mixte, 1941; Maspetiol, “La notion de service d’intlrftt public”, Droit social , 1944, 
p. 155. 

21. See: Tbtrbav, Les Rigies municipales, 1935. 
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likely to assist their recovery. 22 Theoretical studies are mainly the work 
of specialists on administrative law, whose outstanding manuals deal at 
length with the new forms of intervention. “ Comments on High Court 
rulings, collections of which are published by Sirey and Dalloz, also form 
an abundant source of information. Finally, a number of individual 
studies, the most significant of which are quoted in the bibliography 
appended, have also been devoted to the matter. 

The great crisis 0 / The great crisis of 1929 caused new forms of intervention without inter- 
1029 fering with those already mentioned; the State was no longer content 
to create new concerns: it aimed at regulating these sectors of the economy 
affected by the crisis. Intervention of this kind, which was empirical, 
often provisional and sometimes contradictory in character, has inspired 
many descriptive studies by economists, concerned with its practical 
efficiency, and by jurists interested in classifying it among other forms 
of intervention. Here, again, all-round surveys are uncommon, most 
authors envisaging the forms applied to one particular domain—transport, 
agriculture, etc. However, one or two writers have ventured on an all¬ 
round survey; this is the case with M. Tchernoff in his Ententes tcono- 
miques et financi&res (1933). MM. Berthelemy and Rivero’s bird’s eye 
view of state intervention in this country, written in 1938, is also worthy 
of note. 24 

To conclude this review of the period preceding the war of 1939, ond 
must mention French surveys of intervention in other countries, such as 
M. Rosenstock Franck’s study of Italian corporatism, MM. Bourgin and 
Prelot’s work on the same subject and MM. Bonnard and Pelloux’s 
research into National Socialism. 

The second Between 1939 and 1944, war, occupation and the Vichy regime, far from 

World War suspending the scientific work under discussion, opened new fields of 
research. Under the pressure of economic necessity and the impulse of its 
ideology, the Vichy Government undertook a vast experiment (involving 
state control, imposed by poverty, with its system of rationing, its strict 
supervision of distribution, its manifold restrictions on private property), 
with a view to reconciling its practice with professional reorganization on 
a corporative basis, which was its official doctrine. Professional organ¬ 
ization 25 and the part played by the State therein inspired studies of a 
practical nature devoted to the description of newly created bodies such 
as the “Professional Organization Committee’*, the “Agricultural Corpo¬ 
ration”, and the “Office for the Issue of Industrial Products” and the 
so-called “Ordres”, the task of which was to discipline the liberal profes¬ 
sions. Other studies of a doctrinal nature sought to draw a moral from 
the experiment in progress. Here again jurisprudence and comments on 
High Court jurisdiction make a fruitful source of reference; works 
published in the collections of Droit social have given a strictly independent 
and objective view of experiments made during this period. Other studies 
worthy of mention are to be found in the Revue de VEconomie contempo- 


22. On representation of interests and economic councils, seo, notably, S. Cahen- 
Salvadok, La Representation des inUr&ts et des services publics, 1935; Dubost, Le 
Conseil national dconomique; Rivero, "Le Conseil <5conomique de 1946”, Collection 
Droit social, XXXI, Rbvol, "Le fonctionnement du Conseil dconomique,” Droit 
social, 1948, p. 123. 

23. See, notably the treatises by MM. Walinb, Doll and, Bonnard and db Lau- 
BADERB. 

24. Cinq Ans de riformes administrates, 1933-1938: Ligislation, Riglementation, 
Jurisprudence. 

25. See, notably Kopp, Le Rdle des groupements professionals dans Vorganisation 
de la production. 1927; Meriqot, Essai sur les comitis d’organisation, 1944; Esquisbb, 
Les Decisions de l'Office central de ripartition, 1944. 
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raine and certain lectures delivered at the Ecole sup4rieure d’Organisation 
professionnelle, notably those in which M. Culmann makes a general survey 
of the “Services publics dconomiques.” 

The Liberation was to revive old controversies and multiply new The Liberation 
experiments; the rising tide of socialism and trade unionism created the 
problem of the co-existence of “public and private economic sectors”. In 
point of fact, France, like other European countries, was to embark upon 
a policy of nationalization. Moreover, the needs of reconstruction made Nationalization 
planning inevitable, while the drafting of the new Constitution opened 
up a general discussion as to what would be the economic principles of the 
Fourth Republic. 11 

Here, again, official documents offer a scientific interest which cannot 
be overlooked—parliamentary reports preceding the nationalization laws, 
and those of the commissions appointed to appraise their practical results, 
are of the greatest interest. Concerning the Monnet Plan, the report drawn Monnet Plan 
up in 1946 by the responsible commission gives, in addition to a detailed 
outline of the entire scheme, a defence of it which is of the utmost 
scientific significance. The parliamentary debates and reports which 
culminated in the voting of the economic clauses of the “Ddclaration des 
droits” in April 1946, followed by their adoption and inclusion in the 
preliminary draft of the present Constitution, throw light on French 
official doctrines in the field of economics. Finally, the Inventaire de la 
situation financi&re de la France, drawn up in 1946 by the Ministry of 
Finance, is a precious source of information, especially as regards the 
range of the “public economic sector.” 

It is still too soon to hope for an all-round survey of the question 
above. In the qiatler of planning and of carrying out the Monnet Plan, 
studies are noticeably rare. Among those worthy of mention is 
M. Teissfure’s inquiry into the limits of planning (1946). (C/., also, 

Rivero, “Vers un statut juridique du Plan Monnet,” Droit social, 1949). 

To compensate tor this scarcity, a remarkable series of articles by various 
authofs, on the question of nationalization, appeared in Droit social under 
the form of synthetized studies by MM. Waline, Vedel, Perroux, Celier, 

Luchaire, on the one hand, and scrutinies of the various nationalization 
laws on the other. Various general surveys of this question have appeared. aT 
Finally, Droit social published a special supplement on economic problems 
in connection with the Constitution of 1946, by MM. Vedel and Rivero, 
while the Revue de Droit public devoted an article to the same subject from 
the pen of M. Pelloux (1947). During the same period unflagging interest 
was taken in foreign experiments of this nature. Thus Soviet planning 
and, more generally, the problems inherent in planning everywhere, have 
been studied in two books by M. Bettelheim. The general question of 
foreign nationalization has been dealt with in several articles in Droit 
social. *• 

Moreover a new and resolute trend towards synthesis has become Toward a synthesis 
noticeable now that the science has been enriched by the fruit of such 
widespread experience. In support of this view M. Pirou's Economie 
dirigie (1946) may be quoted together with the broad survey contained in 
MM. Germain Martin and Philippe Simon’s Le Chef d’entreprise (1946). 


26. See Pirou, “Le probl&me des trois secteurs,” Revue d’Economie politique , 
1944, p. 447; Courtin, La Politique iconomique d'aprks-guerre , 1944. 

27. One can cite again Perroux, Les Nationalisations, 1946; Lavbrgne, Le Pro - 
blime des nationalisations , 1945; Vbntejiat, L'Exp&rience des nationalisations en 
France, 1948; Jutllot de la Morandi£rb and By6, Les Nationalisations en France 
et d Vitranger, 1948; Rivero, Le Rigime juridique des nationalisations , 1949. 

28. See, notably: Rat, “La T.V.A.,” Droit social, 1947; Bettelheim, La Planification 
soviitique , 1946. 
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State intervention in the borrowed forms of private law has been studied 
in M. Savatier’s two general works, Du droit civil au droit public , d tracers 
les personnes, les biens et la responsabiliU (1946) and Les metamorphoses 
tconomiques et sociales du droit civil d’aujourd'hui (1948), and very well 
completed, as far as contracts are concerned, in two studies by M. Paul 
Durand. a9 M. Culmann’s work on the Principes de Vorganisation profes - 
sionnelle (1944), M. Viche's recent study of La Sanction professionnelle 
(1948) has the same value as a synthesis. 

In going beyond the realms of pure description French political science 
will, it is to be hoped, give an increasingly systematic and coherent point 
of view on a subject that is unusually rich and complex. Practice has 
everything to gain from such an effort. 


II. METHODS 


Ideological 

constructions 


Historical and 
critical methods 


Complexity of 
method in 
studying state 
intervention 


The diversity of methods adopted is already apparent from what has been 
said. 

In the ideological constructions mentioned at the beginning of Part I, the 
observation of fact comes into play, although the authors concerned usually 
proceed by deduction, censuring present methods and proposing new ones in 
accordance with a certain conception of man and the universe. 

Authors who give an objective account of these methods do so as critics 
and historians. The historical method provides them with a criterion for 
fixing with certainty the development of ideas; the critical method yields 
interpretative rules for obtaining a thorough grasp of what is vital in 
any idea. 

The most important problems with respect to method concern works 
devoted to the various forms of state intervention. 

The first difficulty which arose is the following—most French authors 
who were in a position to study these questions belonged, both by their 
background and the orientation of their research, to the fields of political 
economy, public law and private law. Now the questions they had to deal 
with constantly overlapped the neighbouring provinces. Thus, while the 
economist had to study the effect of phenomena belonging to his field, 
the task of determining their fundamental nature and of placing them 
among existing institutions was incumbent on the legal expert. 

Two perils accompanied this state of affairs. In the first place, jurists 
and economists might well refuse to tackle problems which they were 
incapable of solving alone, with the result that the subject would become 
a kind of “no haan's land.” 40 Not less dangerous would have been the 
resolve of cither group to consider such questions exclusively from its own 
point of view. 

Moreover, among jurists, a similar peril was to be feared. State inter¬ 
vention is characterized by methods borrowed both from public and private 
law. The danger was that specialists on both subjects would abandon 
this topic to their colleagues, as unduly overlapping their own province, 
or dismiss it wholesale as a new-fangled method at variance with 
tradition. 

Fortunately, these dangers have been averted. Economists and jurists, 
in their respective fields, have analysed, classified and summed up the 
phenomena at hand, without losing sight of parallel research in another 
domain. This experiment is rich in methodological lessons. It is an 
invitation to muse on the limits of specialization. If French political 


29. Bevue trimestrielle de droit civil , 1944, p. 37 and 1948, p. 155. 
80. In English in the text (editor’s note). 
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science has obtained important results in this field, research workers who 
did not let specialization blind them to the work of colleagues in neigh¬ 
bouring branches, but strove, on the contrary, to maintain contacts with 
joint study groups comprising jurists and economists, are to be thanked 
for them. Indeed, it is by multiplying such contacts in law schools and 
on review staffs that this still young subject will be developed with the 
greatest chance of success. 

Jurists, in particular, have applied to state intervention the methods Jurists 
they usually employ—their exegeses have accurately appraised the contents 
and range of the legislative measures involved; the complexity of the 
latter was next reduced, by means of abstraction, to certain characteristic 
types (mixed economy concerns, public industrial concerns, etc.) These 
types were then compared with other modes of intervention long since 
classified and familiar, so as to classify them in turn and define their 
nature. In doing so they took care to avoid the classic pitfall of jurists, 
which is to aim at reducing new forms to classical patterns and thus to 
lose sight of their originality. On the contrary, this originality has been 
constantly kept in mind and, even though controversy still exists as to 
whether certain types of intervention fall under one heading or another, 
the idea is gaining ground that they overflow the traditional barriers 
between public and private law to form an independent study—that of 
economic or professional law, which unites in an original synthesis the 
materials borrowed from the other two sources. Mere teaching necessities 
cannot be allowed to fragment this new branch of study which has arisen 
before our eyes into the separate topics of constitutional law, which define 
its principles; administrative law; commercial law (for intervention in 
the affairs of limited liability companies); and civil law. Methodological Respect for the 
progress here consists of unifying the subject concerned, a point of view unity of the 
which once more condemns the excesses of specialization and urges students subject 
to react against it by co-operating with specialists in other fields engaged 
in research on common problems. An example set in this respect is the 
review Droit social. >l The interpenetration of different branches of study, 
each with its own methods and peculiar outlook, as displayed in these 
productions, greatly contributes to enrich the study of law in this country. 


III. TERMINOLOGY 

It is impossible to review the entire technical vocabulary used in French 
with respect to state intervention; in any case most of the words so 
employed belong to current legal and economic vocabularies. This survey 
will thus be restricted to terms designating certain particularly important 
doctrines and to words corresponding to the main forms of intervention 
practised in France. 

The words dirigisme and interventionnisme are used to designate all The principal 
doctrines, in reaction against the “laissez-faire” principle of traditional theoretical currents 
liberalism, and which maintain the need for exerting systematic and 
deliberate action on economic phenomena. 

Among these doctrines the dtatisme entrusts this r61e to the State, which 
is urged to assume the leadership in the national economy. The doctrines 


31. Concerning these problems, the works of MM. Duvkrgbr, Droit social, 1944, 
p. 276; Savatier, Du Droit civil au Droit public, 1945, and Report in Dalloz , 
1916, p. 25; Mazeatjd, Report in Dalloz , 1946, p. 17; Rivero, ibid., 1917, p. 69; 
M. Flour’s Report to the Association Henri Capitant, Travaux de VAssociation, 1946, 
t. II, and the conclusions af M. Paul Durand, "Le rdle des agents de l’autontl 
publique dans la formation du contrat,” Revue de Droit civil , 1948, p. 179. 
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syndicalistes claim this same rdle exclusively or, at least, preponderantly, 
for the trade unions. Corporatist doctrines trust organized professions to 
discipline production. 

The representation des intMts is a system whereby various categories of 
economic and professional interests are called upon to take part in the 
direction of public affairs through the medium of delegates. 

Economic democracy seems to extend democratic principles to the 
running of the economy, either by entrusting the political representatives 
of the popular will with the task of running the economy, or by entrusting 
the management of every concern to all those who contribute to its 
operation, especially workers and employees. 

The principal The two traditional forms of state intervention are the public services 
methods of and the police. 

intervention Legally speaking, the term public service implies any undertaking which 
satisfies a need of public interest under the direction of governmental or 
local authority. 

A public service is said to be an r&gie when it is run by civil servants; 
in a concession the management of a public concern is entrusted to 
private enterprise in return for financial benefits. 

Economically speaking, the term public service has a broader definition, 
economists understanding thereby all activities necessary to the life of the 
community, regardless of their system of management. 

Policing or regimentation consists of the whole body of limitations 
placed on private enterprise by the State, by general measures or in specific 
cases, in order to assure its conformity with the public interest. 

This traditional classification has been diversified. Thus the industrial 
and commercial public service is one entrusted with the task of running 
a commercial or industrial concern in the public welfare. It thereby 
receives the status of a legal entity, enjoying financial autonomy and 
escaping, to a large extent, the rules of public law generally applicable 
to public services. Between 1918 and 1939, certain of these establishments 
were given the name of Offices, without that word acquiring thereby a 
more exact technical significance. 

As opposed to the above, private concerns of public welfare consist of 
firms run by private enterprise, in accordance with private law, but 
which, by reason of their value to the public welfare, are liable to slate 
interference and qualified for state assistance. 

The entreprise d’tconomie mixte is one which is run by private enterprise 
and in which the State intervenes by becoming a shareholder ( participa¬ 
tion financiered with a view to influencing or even directing the concern 
without actually evicting private capital or those who represent it. 

Nationalization, on the contrary, implies total divorce from the influence 
of private capital. The concerns affected become national property. 
Nationalized industries, in France, are usually run on a three-party basis 
involving the participation of workers, consumers and state represen¬ 
tatives, that is to say the throe collectivities interested in their prosperity. 

Planning (“planification”) consists of a state-imposed plan for running 
the national economy during a given period, which fixes beforehand the 
objectives in view and the means of attaining, them. 

By free economic sectors, on the one hand, and public or nationalized 
economic sectors, on the other, are to be understood, respectively, concerns 
which are still run by private initiative in the interest of private property, 
and those over which public collectivities and, in particular the State, have 
assumed control to the total exclusion of private capital. 


Poitiers School of Law . 
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The study of comparative politics in Great Britain, during the past genera¬ 
tion, passed through two distinct phases. The first, of which the master 
and model is Lord Bryce, may be called the “Xiberal phase”. It was The Liberal Phase 
assumed that “the modern State” was destined to be, in some shape or 
form, a democratic State, and the chief subject of study was the machinery 
of government and administration, the juridical, political and adminis¬ 
trative institutions of each variety of “modern democratic State”. Politi¬ 
cal thinking in England was dominated by the great Victorian Liberal 
tradition; by faith in the perfectibility (and in some cases the perfection) 
of the British method of self-government through parliamentary democracy, 
and in the adaptability of this method to the needs of other nations; by 
the apparent triumph of democratic ideals in 1918 and the destruction of 
the older dynastic autocratic empires of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Tur¬ 
key and Russia; by the League of Nations Liberalism associated with Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Because machinery of government was 
the chief subject of study, and because it was studied in this prevailing 
spirit of self-confident and triumphant Liberalism, the methods of study 
were chiefly themselves juridical, historical and institutional. 

The second phase, the origins of which can also be traced back to 1918 The Socialist Phase 
or earlier, but which did not oust the Bryce tradition from the field until 
the Jate 1930’s, was in nature partly a protest against the formalism and 
inadequacy of the Liberal school of thought, though it was partly also an 
extension and deepening of its methods. It may, for purposes of short¬ 
hand, be called the “Socialist” phase. It looked behind the formal 
machinery of government to the social order which shaped and required 
such machinery; it explored the subtler connections between the political 
order and the economic order; it emphasized the profound differences 
which could exist between the governments of two countries, however 
similar their outward forms of administration, if the balance of social and 
economic forces were different. Confronted during the 1930's with the 
sharp antithesis between democracies and dictatorships, many writers 
examined the comparisons between the multi-party and the single-party 
State, and between the different forms of single-party State (e.g. between 
Germany and Italy, and between both these and Soviet Russia). The lead¬ 
ing writers of this school were Fabian Socialists like Sidney and Bea¬ 
trice Webb, Douglas and Margaret Cole, Harold Laski, and to some extent 
professional students of political philosophy like Sir Ernest Barker and 
Lord Lindsay, Karl Mannheim and Bertrand Russell. The methods of study 
shifted, correspondingly, from the historical to the philosophical, from 
the juridical to the sociological, from the institutional to the economic. 

Amid the recurrent crises and tensions of the inter-war years the com¬ 
parative study of politics acquired a popular interest unusual for so 
essentially academic and technical a subject. The increasing study of 
civics and current affairs in schools, the activities of such popular pro¬ 
pagandist bodies as the League of Nations Union, the spread of adult edu¬ 
cation through study-groups, the Workers’ Educational Association and 
University Extension classes, the growth of political Book Clubs, and finally 
the work of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs and the Army Education 
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Corps during the second world war, all contributed to foster and to satisfy 
the awakened popular interest in how other countries are governed. These 
developments affected the study of comparative politics, as well as of other 
social sciences, by stimulating the production of a mass of popular litera¬ 
ture explaining how other political systems work. Nelson’s “Discussion 
Books”, the Cambridge University Press’s “Current Problems” Series, and 
the famous “Oxford Pamphlets” were largely started to meet this kind of 
demand: and the older methods of technical juridical and institutional 
study would certainly have proved inadequate for this purpose, even had 
they not already begun to give place, at a more professional academic level, 
to the methods of sociological and philosophical analysis. 

The new phase Since 1945 it is possible to detect, in Britain, the beginning of yet a third 
phase of study. With the discrediting of Fascist dictatorships and the defeat 
of Germany, Italy and Japan, and with the emergence of the growing 
conflict between east and west, much attention was devoted to the problems 
of the differences between the western and the Soviet conceptions of de¬ 
mocracy; the political forms best suited, in each country, to the needs of 
post-war social and economic reconstruction; the modifications necessary 
in the older forms of parliamentary government (e.g. in Britain, France, 
Italy) if they are to satisfy the needs of man in modern society. It is pre¬ 
mature to generalize, but there are some signs that this new phase may 
bring a certain synthesis of the two older schools of thought. There is, 
for example, a re-emphasis on the importance of political and administrative 
machinery, and a certain reaction against pre-war impatience with the 
minutiae of constitutional systems. Although the ideals of greater social 
equality and of economic democracy are appreciated more, it is felt that pro¬ 
tection of the legal, political and religious freedoms by means of political 
democracy can no longer be taken for granted, as it so often was by 
advocates of economic democracy before the war. There is thus a revival 
of interest in political forms and institutions, combined with a continued 
interest in the sociological basis of politics. But for the purposes of this 
paper only the first two phases described above will be examined in closer 
detail. 


The Liberal Viscount Bryce finished his great study of Modern Democracies in 1920, and 
Phase in its Preface he wrote: “Many years ago, at a time when schemes of politi- 
Viscount Bryce cal reform were being copiously discussed in England, mostly on general 
principles, but also with references, usually vague and disconnected, to his¬ 
tory and to events happening in other countries, it occurred to me that some¬ 
thing might be done to provide a solid basis for argument and judgement by 
examining a certain number of popular governments in their actual working, 
comparing them with one another, and setting forth the various merits 
and defects which belonged to each. As I could not find that any such 
comparative study had been undertaken, I formed the idea of attempting 
it...” This is both a fair statement of the classical “Liberal” conception 
of the character of comparative politics, and a fair commentary on the 
almost complete lack of scholarly work which had existed before Bryce. 
English students had relied on a series of classical works describing the 
working of foreign systems of government—Alexis de Tocqueville’s De¬ 
mocracy in America and Bryce’s own study of The American Common - 
wealth, J. E. C. Bodley’s France (1898), and so on; but they had no com¬ 
prehensive and authoritative text-book, no composite and comparative 
study of several systems at once such as Bryce now provided. The main 
democracies which he chose to examine in detail were France, Switzerland, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. He prefaced his 
work with an examination of “considerations applicable to democratic gov¬ 
ernment in general”, and ended it with a series of general observations 
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and criticisms of the working of democratic systems. He was able to 
treat democracy as somehow the “normal” type of government, and as he 
announced in his Preface, “it is of the Form of Government as a Form of 
Government—that is to say, of the features which democracies have in 
common—that this book treats”. Because he chose types of constitution 
which could all be comprised within the generic type “democracy”, and 
which differed from one another no more widely than do the United States, 
the Swiss and the French, the contrasts wilh which he concerned himself 
were those between direct and indirect systems of election, between the 
functions of the American and the French Senates, and such-like juridical 
and technical details. He gave a brillant panorama of the main democratic 
political systems at the beginning of the present century, and demonstrated 
the importance for democracy of a live and well-informed public opinion, 
an efficient and controlled bureaucracy, and a well balanced system of local 
government. He virtually laid the foundations for all subsequent study of 
comparative politics in Britain. But because of the conscious limitation 
of his own aims and the equally important unconscious limitations of his 
own outlook, the pattern and scope which his authoritative work imposed 
on the study during the next decade soon became inadequate. He inevitably 
neglected the broader basic contrasts between democratic and non-democratic 
(or even anli-democratic) forms of government; and he naturally under¬ 
estimated the relevance of economics and sociology to the study of com¬ 
parative politics. His very concept and definition of democracy made it 
an essentially, and almost exclusively, political and institutional pheno¬ 
menon. “Democracy”, he wrote, “really means nothing more nor less 
than the rule of the whole people expressing their sovereign will by their 
votes”, and elsewhere he described it as “a government in which the will 
of the majority of qualified citizens rules, taking the qualified citizens to 
constitute the great bulk of the inhabitants.” He instinctively regarded 
Liberty, rather than Equality, as the basic operative ideal of democracy, 
and could declare, in what is almost the war-cry of the old Liberal school, 
that “Democracy—which is merely a form of government, not a considera¬ 
tion of the purposes to which government may be turned—has nothing 
to do with Economic Equality, which might exist under any form of 
government”. 

Nevertheless, such was the greatness of Bryce as a scholar, that he 
pointed the way towards one branch of comparative politics which, when 
more fully developed, was to replace his own formalistic approach by a 
more sociological method. This was through his emphasis on the supreme 
importance of the party-system in the working of democratic government. 

Not only did he give detailed examination of the political parties in each 
country, but he emphasized that “no one has shown how representative 
government could be worked without them”. The comparative study of 
political parties, as distinct from political institutions, leads straight into 
the field of economics and sociology. The differences, which Bryce saw 
to be supremely significant for the actual working of the institutions, can 
be explained only in terms of the balance of social forces and economic 
interests in each country. This particular branch of the whole study 
inevitably evoked the new methods which were sponsored by the Fabians 
and the philosophers. 

Meanwhile many other writers followed in the footsteps of Bryce, and 
proceeded to study comparatively the mass of democratic constitutions 
which were adopted by European countries after 1918. In 1928 Miss A. Miss Headlam - 
Headlam-Morley published her valuable little work on The New Democratic Morley 
Constitutions of Europe. An English counterpart to the works of 
W. M. Graham, H. L. McBain and L. Rogers in the United States, 1 it 


1. W. M. Graham, New Governments of Eastern Europe (1928), New Govern - 
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analysed comparatively the constitutions of the Weimar Republic in Ger¬ 
many, of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, Finland and the Baltic 
States. She noted, as one of the significant features of government in 
Germany and the successions States, “the fact that, although democratic 
in form, they show abundant signs of the total reaction that has taken 
place against the individualistic Liberalism on which were based the 
democratic constitutions of the 19th century. The functions of govern¬ 
ment have been extended to include the supervision of the economic and 
industrial life of the nation. It is not difficult to tell from internal evi¬ 
dence alone that these constitutions are the result of a compromise be¬ 
tween Liberal and Socialistic opinion”. Already, six years after the Fascist 
revolution in Italy and on the brink of the world economic crisis, 
Miss Headlam-Morley noted the decline of faith in democracy which 
heralded the end of the Liberal phase of her study. “The complete fail¬ 
ure of parliamentary government in Italy; the discontent it has aroused 
in other countries, the difficulties with which the practice of self-government 
has been faced in many of the new states, the steady pressure of the 
socialistic opinion demanding, above all things, efficiency; all these have 
combined, since the establishment of these constitutions, to produce a 
rapid reaction against this belief in the absolute value of democracy.” The 
development of the social-service State carried the student of comparative 
politics with it into concern for the sociological and economic bases of 
modern government. 

Sir J. Marriott In the direct Bryce tradition there also appeared, in 1927, Sir J. A. R. Mar¬ 
riott's two-volume study of The Mechanism of the Modern Stale and a 
revised edition of the same author’s volume on Second Chambers (first 
edition,1910). The former was primarily a detailed examination of the 
British constitution, with references to, and comparisons with, the gov¬ 
ernmental systems of other countries as occasion arose. The latter was a 
wide comparative survey of the nature and functions of second chambers 
in almost every country where they existed at all. and was, from a juridical 
and institutional angle, a piece of pure comparative politics. In the same 
historical and institutional tradition are two works, broadly similar in 
purpose and in nature: one by Dr. C. F. Strong ( Modern Political Con¬ 
stitutions , 1930, new ed. 1939), the other by Dr. J. A. Hawgood ( Modern 
Constitutions since 1787, 1939). While Dr. Strong compares the chief con¬ 
stitutions of 1930 on a functional basis (according to the nature of legis¬ 
lature, the executive, the judiciary, and so on), Dr. Hawgood classifies 
European constitutions historically. Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and New 
Deal America come together in his final chapter as examples of “affirmative 
constitutions—the Categorical States”. It is clear enough from this fact 
that this method is historical and not scientific. Both works include 
detailed descriptions and discussions of the written and working con¬ 
stitutions coming under review. 

One recurrent weakness of all these works was the inadequate attention 
paid to political parties and their significance for the working of gov¬ 
ernmental institutions. Throughout the twenties the standing examples 
of totalitarian single-party States in Russia and Italy served to attract 
more attention towards the rdle of parties in government; and the dif¬ 
ficulties into which the British, French and German party-systems fell 
during the years of economic crisis strengthened this tendency. Sir John 
Marriot, in his Mechanism of the Modern State , relegated his brief and 
purely historical examination of “parties and principles” to an epilogue. 


ments of Central Europe (1926); H. L. McBain and L. Rogers, The New Constitutions 
of Europe (1922). 
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Dr. Herman Finer, on the other hand, in his massive study of The Theory 
and Practice of Modern Government (2 volumes, 1932) gives political parties 
a central place. Indeed the contrast between the methods of these two 
works marks the main shift from the older to the more modern school of 
thought. Dr. Finer includes in his scope an institutional and political 
comparison of especially the British, French, German and United States 
systems, but avoids the stiffly juridical treatment of the older school. The 
working of parties, pressure-groups, public opinion, and economic forces 
is taken within the scope of comparative politics. In 1946 Dr. Finer 
published The Future of Government , planned as an historical extension 
of the previous work, to cover the years 1932-1939. Hastily written and 
oddly casual in its selection of material, it was a disappointing book, 
below the standard of the original. 

One sector of the study of comparative politics to which British ex- Zonstitutional 
perience particularly lends itself is the comparative constitutional study of study of the 
government of the British Dominions. The Commonwealth, by reason government of the 
both of the common British pattern of parliamentary government which Dominions 
it has fostered and of the substantial adaptations which have been made 
to meet the needs of nations as varied as Canada, the Union of South 
Africa and Australia, is a particularly attractive subject, perennially popular 
among British students of political science. The vast and authoritative 
work of Dr. A. Berriedalc Keith here takes pride of place: especially his Keith 
Responsible Government in the Dominions , (2 volumes, 1928) and his 
study of Dominions as Sovereign States (1938). The textual and docu¬ 
mentary material for such comparative study of the members of the 
British Commonwealth has been collected in various forms: particularly 
in the publication The Constitutions of all Countries, vol. I, The British 
Empire, issued in 1938 by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and in a book 
of the same year by W. Ivor Jennings and E. M. Young, Constitutional 
Laws of the British Empire. In this field of study, too, there has been a 
move away from the essentially juridical towards the social and economic. 

Professor Alexander Brady, in his prefatory remarks to Democracy in the Brady 
Dominions: A Comparative Study in Institutions (1947), notes that his 
book “undertakes to discuss and compare the political institutions of the 
four overseas Dominions, and of necessity it has related them to physical 
environment and social heritage”. Throughout he is compelled to deplore 
the lack of adequate detailed studies of the party systems of each great 
Dominion, and there is still much work to be done in this extremely 
important and interesting field of research. Biographies and auto¬ 
biographies, the chief sources of information on which the student has to 
depend at present, are apt to give an unduly personal bias to the inter¬ 
pretation of party policies and systems; and there is a special need for 
closer statistical and analytical work on the functioning of the various party 
systems, resting utimately on detailed local studies. But there is, un¬ 
fortunately, little sign that such work is being done at present. 

By the later 1930’s it was only in the field of British Commonwealth 
studies that the old habit of considering other constitutions as but interest¬ 
ing variants of the English could validly continue. In world politics 
the contrasts became sharp and crude—between democracy and dictator¬ 
ship or, as the customary terminology had it, between the multi-party 
and the single-party State. This became the favourite theme of students 
of comparative politics before 1939, both at the academic and popular 
levels. Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, in 1938, published Britain and the Seton-Watson 
Dictators , a mixture of diplomatic history and comparative politics, in 
which he included parallel chapters on Russia, Italy and Germany. In¬ 
deed every history of international affairs of the inter-war period inevitably 
became, in part, an essay in comparative politics, for the threefold con¬ 
trast between British and French democracy, Italian and German Fascism, 
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and Soviet Communism, had its counterpart in the triangular pattern of 
diplomatic history in these years. a The clash of idelogics had the effect 
of encouraging a philosophical approach to comparative politics, to the 
eclipse of the more purely juridical and even of the historical methods of 
study. F. A. Voigt’s essay, Unto Ceasar (1938), is an examination of the 
creeds and philosophical implications of Marxism, Fascism and National 
Socialism, as well as a discussion, like Professor Seton-Watson’s, of British 
foreign policy towards the dictatorships. In 1942 Professor Ernest Barkfr’s 
Reflections on Government included a detailed examination of the 
internal and external difficulties of democratic government, followed by 
a general and comparative study of the different alternatives to democracy 
offered by the system of the single-party State. Similar comparative 
studies were made by Dr. Alfred Cobban ( Dictatorship , 1939) and Diana 
Searman ( Dictatorship , 1938), in both these cases the method being 
essentially historical and political, though in part also philosophical. 

The tensions and crisis which the international situation produced in 
the thirties stimulated a mass of popular expositary literature, some of 
which has been already mentioned. Typical of one whole series of works 
published by Victor Gollancz is A Guide to Modern Politics (1934) by 
G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. It surveyed, in semi-encyclopacdic manner, 
the political systems of Great Britain, France, the United States, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Turkey, Japan, China, and British India, and followed 
this survey with essays in comparative politics and political philosophy. 
The Left Book Club, sponsored by the same publisher, issued to its mem¬ 
bers such books as Sir E. D. Simon’s The Smaller Democracies (1939), a 
comparative descriptive survey la Bryce” of the Swiss and Scandinavian 
systems of democratic government, especially in relation to their social 
experiments and economic policies. The Cambridge University Press 
series on Current Problems included W. F. Rfddaway’s Problems of the 
Baltic, C. A. Macartney’s Problems of the Danube Basin, and the present 
writer’s The democratic Ideal in France and England. Little need be said 
about these popular works, save to mention their general characteristic of 
emphasizing the social economic context of comparative politics, and to 
point the significance of the fact that they reflect intense popular interest 
in this branch of study. Both internal and international tensions 
induced, as in ancient Greece, reflection on fundamental issues of politics; 
and the co-existence of a wide variety of conspicuously different forms of 
political organization provided rich material for such reflection. 

Before turning to a closer scrutiny of the second phase of our subject, 
the Socialist phase as opposed to the Liberal, there remain two develop¬ 
ments of importance to notice. One is the spread of comparative methods 
to historical writing, and especially to economic history. In this reward¬ 
ing field of study Britain has made two outstanding contributions: 
Professor J. H. Clapiiam’s The Economic Development of France and Ger¬ 
many, 1815-1914 (1928) and Professor L. A. Knowles’s Economic Develop¬ 
ment in the Nineteenth Century ; France, Germany, Russia and the 
United States (1932). On a less scholarly level may be added Bertrand 
Russell’s Freedom and Organization, 1814-1914, which set side by side in 
lively and stimulating fashion nineteenth-century developments in Great 
Britain, Europe and the United States. The other noteworthy extension 
of comparative studies is into the field of administrative history and 
administration, itself including colonial administration. Sir Ernest Bar¬ 
ker’s essay on The Development of Public Services in Western Europe, 


2. For discussion of this triangular diplomacy see Arnold Wolfei\s: Britain and 
France between Two TVars (1940), especially Chap. IX. 
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1660-19S0 , dates from 1931 (reprinted 1944): in it he examined the history 
of civil administration, military conscription, taxation, social services and 
education, as they had severally developed in France, Prussia and England. 
Here, too, is a field explored more in the United States than in Britain, 
hut calling for more extensive and thorough labours than have so far 
been bestowed upon it. Its cultivation could add much to the study of 
both history and comparative politics. These developments are mentioned 
here because they are offshoots, as the authors mentioned show, of the 
older Liberal school of thought and method: but to its successor we must 
now turn. 


The origins of the Socialist approach to comparative politics lie in that The Socialist 
school of sociological political theorists which flourished before 1914, and Phase 
whose outstanding figures were men as diverse as F. W. Maitland, 

J. N. Figgis, L£on Duguit, Graham Wallas and G. D. H. Cole. All who, 
in defence of the claims of church, trade union or any voluntary group 
and association against the absolute sovereignty, of the State, evolved a 
theory of pluralism, of dispersed sovereignly, or of syndicalism, were 
driven to consider politics as a branch of sociology. To them, therefore, 
it seemed a superficial and futile occupation to compare and classify sys¬ 
tems of government according to formal points of contrast rather than 
fundamental differences of purpose or substance. Politics meant the 
activities not merely of the State, of central and local authorities, but the 
interplay and collective expression of every sort of social group or associa¬ 
tion which impinged upon the political life of the whole national com¬ 
munity. The very meaning of politics, as a subject of study, was in this 
way widened, with momentous consequences. Democracy could not mean 
for them, as it did for Bryce, a mere form of government. The Fabian 
socialists, led by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, showed implicitly by their 
monumental examination of English economic and political life how 
closely interconnected are political and social affairs. By their minute 
investigations of the structure and working of local government, of poor 
law policy and of trade unions, they were ploughing a field where politics, 
economics and sociology most completely intermingle. It would hardly 
be an exaggeration to suggest that the very scale of their work did some¬ 
thing to discourage the study of comparative politics; if real understand¬ 
ing involved so much study, for one single country and that one’s own, 
scientifically comparative politics might reasonably seem far beyond the 
horizon of any ordinary student. Whether or not this be the reason, 
comparative politics seem to have held little attraction for leading left- 
wing political thinkers for some years to come. The Webbs themselves The Webbs 
embarked on no major work which was primarily an essay in comparative 
politics; although in their latter-day work Soviet Communism—A New 
Civilization? (2 volumes, 1937) they showed themselves capable of amass¬ 
ing the material for a very penetrating comparison between Soviet and 
English government, which few could have performed more authoritative¬ 
ly or more sympathetically than they themselves. Professor Harold J. Las- Laski 
ki, the prolific author of such comprehensive works as The Grammar of 
Politics (1925) and The State in Theory and Practice (1935), and author 
of. separate studies of aspects of the British and United States systems of 
government, has not written any major work which is mainly concerned 
with comparative politics. G. D. H. Cole, apart from the popular work Cole 
mentioned above, and others like it, has not contributed any work of 
moment. His guild-socialist and semi-syndicalist theories, such as were 
expounded in Social Theory (1920), have tended to disappear from bis 
later thought. 

But such theories, in diverse modified forms, became the link between 
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sociology and politics. Apart from the important work of Dr. Herman 
Finer, mentioned above, the socialist approach to comparative politics has 
not so far resulted in much literature of importance. It is still more a 
matter of accumulating material, statistical and other data, and the sort of 
information which is necessary before political systems can be usefully 
analysed comparatively on an economic and sociological basis, than of 
producing definitive works. It is likewise necessary to rethink political 
theory, to grope for new ideas and fresh angles of approach, before new 
masterpieces of the calibre of Bryce can be produced. Dr. Finer’s work 
suffered, indeed, from being somewhat premature, not only in relation to 
the course of political events (it appeared the year before Hitler came into 
power) but also in relation to the state of the subject in Great Britain. 
The essential new techniques, accumulations of materials and new ideas, 
had not yet come into being; and though he made a valiant attempt, 
especially in his emphasis on the r61e of political parties in all modern 
government, he wrote too soon. 

Meanwhile, however, both the new accumulations of knowledge and 
the new lines of approach have come within sight. On a mainly statistical 
Kuczynski and economic basis, the work of Jurgen Kuczynski is extremely important. 

His Short History of Labour Conditions under Industrial Capitalism 
(1945-1946) provides parallel analyses of conditions of work, productivity, 
unemployment, and the cost of living in modern Britain, America, Ger- 
The International many and France. The International Library of Sociology and Social Re- 
Library of construction, edited by the late Professor Karl Mannheim, includes several 
Sociology and Social volumes of sociological analysis of other countries which are typical of the 
Reconstruction kind of knowledge that the modern political scientists must assimilate, 
and must relate to political developments and governmental systems, 
before he can convincingly compare one political system with another. 
It is clear that, at this stage of growth, the scientific study of comparative 
politics calls for concerted international scholarship of the kind that 
IJncsco exists to encourage. Comparative politics is a study which 
by its very nature is peculiarly international, and meaningless if divorced 
from international scholarship as a whole. The collection, sifting and 
availability of accurate and adequate information are problems constantly 
confronting any student of comparative politics who endeavours to dive 
beneath the surface of formal institutions and juridical arrangements 
into the basic earth of economic conditions and social forces, individual 
impulses and needs. Why, for example, should a multi-party system pro¬ 
duce stable government in Sweden but not in France ? The answer can¬ 
not be given in purely formal institutional or even political terms, but 
can be given only in terms of the different balance and interconnection of 
social forces and political conditions in the two countries. If the re¬ 
quisite economic and sociological analysis proves, as it well may, beyond 
the versatility of most students of political science, the only remedy is 
closer collaboration between students of the different disciplines, and on 
an international, not merely a national, plane. ^ 

In the search for new ideas and fresh lines of approach, and in the task 
of re-thinking political theory in the light of both modern experience and 
modern conceptions, Britain has in recent years made some positive con¬ 
tributions. Two writers here call for special, and rather closer, considera- 
Russcll tion. In 1938, Bertrand Russell published his book on Power: A New 
Social Analysis , and in 1943 appeared the first volume by A. D. Lindsay 
(now Lord Lindsay) on The Modern Democratic State . Both writers are 
Socialists, though both belong also to the older individualistic Liberal tra¬ 
ditions, by upbringing and by general bias of character. Both, however, 
accept the fact that the older type of comparative politics, concerning itself 
so little with economic and social forces in their connection with politics, is 
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virtually exhausted and dead. Both set out, therefore, to re-think political 
theory in terms appropriate to our own times and needs. 

Although not in itself a study in comparative politics, Bertrand Russell's 
analysis of Power offers a fruitful starting-point for the political scientist. 
His main contention is that power “is the basic concept in politics, just 
as energy is the basic concept in physics; and that it manifests itself in 
various forms, any one of which may be capable of transformation into 
other forms’*. Thus he denies that economic power is in itself basic or 
likely to determine other forms of power: it is merely one expression of 
the basic thing, power, and can be offset or even destroyed by political 
power or military power. Here, convincingly argued and attractively pre¬ 
sented, is a new possible basis for comparative political science. So far 
no major work on the lines of Russell’s suggestions has been produced, 
although his analysis has profoundly influenced several other works which 
have since appeared (e.g. E. H. Carr’s The Twenty Years ’ Crisis , 1939, of 
which the whole structural shape admittedly derives from Russell’s 
analysis). 

Lord Lindsay clearly defines his own view of the scope of political theory 
as follows: “There are obviously social studies, for example, ethics and 
economics, which are not part of political theory. Political theory, of 
course, must take cognisance of them and of the facts and ideas with 
which they are particularly concerned... But it is a mistake either to 
identify these inquiries or even to think of any one of them as inclusive 
of the others.” He is concerned to show that political theory as such has 
a legitimate and even prior place to political science; that it is more, in¬ 
deed, than part of the general empirical study of institutions. “I am 
concerned to insist”, he writes, “that this comparison of different types 
of state, and the attempt to describe the ideal form of state, is not the politi¬ 
cal theorist’s primary business. He finds himself involved in it because 
of the ideals men entertain, and because of the changing nature of ideals. 
But he is primarily concerned to understand the state as it is, and there¬ 
fore, is concerned with the ideals which are actually operative—operative 
enough in men’s minds to make them go on obeying a particular form of 
government or, at times, to make them break up the form of government 
they are accustomed to and try to construct a new one”. Through his 
conception of “operative ideals”, which he then proceeds to examine in 
historical and in contemporary detail and application, Lord Lindsay con¬ 
trives to reunite political theory and political science which, in English 
thought at least, had so frequently in recent years tended to drift apart. 
In Russell’s conception of the place of power in politics, and Lindsay’s con¬ 
ception of the place of “operative ideals” in politics, British political scien¬ 
tists have two ideas which, jointly brought to bear on the concrete problems 
of political theory and political science, are capable of opening new doors of 
thought. 

Some measure of the difference between the older Liberal view of what 
democracy is, and the modern Socialist view, can be gained by placing side 
~1by side Bryce’s remark quoted above (“Democracy—which is merely a form 
of government, not a consideration of the purposes to which government 
may be turned”) and Lord Lindsay’s dictum: “the end of democratic gov¬ 
ernment is to minister to the common life of society, to remove the dis¬ 
harmonies that trouble it”. In this way the very material with which the 
political scientist is concerned has changed. He studies not merely the 
forms of government, and not merely what Sir John Marriott called “the 
mechanism of the modern state”, but also the common life of society, the 
methods by which democratic government can best ministeiyto that com¬ 
mon life, and the nature of the disharmonies which democratic government 
must endeavour to remove. Awareness of this new and wider conception 
of democratic government has come primarily, of course, with the actual 
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development of the modern positive social-service slate itself; but such 
awareness has been stimulated, paradoxically enough, by the sharpness 
of the contrast between democratic ways of government and the activities 
of the totalitarian single-party dictatorship. Both Mussolini and Hitler 
showed that the “forms’* of democratic government could be preserved, 
in the shape of plebiscites, popular voting at elections, and tamed Chambers 
of Deputies or Reichstags, while the spirit and the substance were de¬ 
stroyed. At the same time the ordeals of economic crises, mass unemploy¬ 
ment and industrial and commercial dislocation showed that no form of 
democracy could hope to survive unless it pursued very positive social and 
economic purposes; and from the democratic response to these challenges 
has come the present emphasis, in most democratic states of the world, 
on politics of full employment, social security, and the provision of “free¬ 
dom from fear and from want”. If the techniques and modes of thought 
of the political scientist have failed to keep pace with the vastness of his 
present-day material and tasks, that is chiefly because his tasks are now 
so very vast. But in Britain, as in the United States, France and elsewhere, 
political thinkers are groping their way towards new ideas and new 
disciplines which can deepen the study of political life, especially on a 
comparative basis, as much as the scope of it has already been widened. 
Since the methods and achievements of sociological analysis still, however, 
leave so much to be desired, it would seem that the most fruitful fields 
of comparative political study in the near future are mainly three. 

First, the comparative study of political parties and party systems, treated 
as important since the days of Bryce but carried forward so disappointingly 
little even by writers like Dr. Finer, can be pressed very much further. 
Perhaps British scholars may first turn most usefully to closer study of 
their own political parties, of the party systems of the British Dominions, and 
of the more familiar European systems such as the French or Swiss. It is 
remarkable how few countries have a full and systematic history of their 
political parties—certainly Britain has not; and this, of course, is the pre¬ 
requisite before the study of comparative politics can make much progress. 
Here, perhaps, is the task which should take priority. 

Secondly, and not unconnected with this, is the study of local politics 
and local government. The variegated texture of local political life in a 
country like England or the United States is not only a fascinating, im¬ 
portant and revealing subject of study, but it is an oddly neglected one. 
Here, too, the more formal institutional study of local government re¬ 
mains arid and detached until life is infused into by examination of its 
connections with local political life on one hand, and national political 
life on the other. The comparative study of local government and politics, 
systematically carried out on a firm enough factual and analytical basis, 
might greatly illuminate the study of comparative politics as a whole. 

Thirdly, the comparative study of methods of administration is partic¬ 
ularly appropriate to any general study of the modern social-service State. 
Modes of taxation and means of tax collection, the organizing of educational 
systems, of public health services, of social security provisions: these are 
the most obvious subjects which would particularly reward large-scale ex¬ 
amination on a comparative basis. Modes of price and wage control, of 
rationing, of enforcing labour legislation, of co-operation between civil 
servants and voluntary associations such as trade unions—these and a dozen 
other topics spring to mind as worthy subjects of study. A scientific 
synoptic view of the wide variety of devices, arrangements and controls 
utilized by modern states in handling such administrative problems would 
do much noDonly to reveal the subtle differences between nations in such 
matters as the fabric of social morale, the factors of public-spiritedness, 
and the quality of relationships between citizen and administrator, but 
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might have even more immediate practical results in improving the 
technique of social-service administration everywhere. 

The r61e of an international functional agency such as Unesco, The r6le of Unesco 
were it minded to encourage such projects, could be first to stimulate 
separate investigation, within each leading country, of the historical and 
recent development of local government or national social-service adminis¬ 
tration. Only when these were so far advanced that at least the largest gaps 
had been filled could a systematic comparative study be planned. The 
next step could be to encourage and promote co-ordinated comparative 
studies, enlisting the co-operation of experts from each country. As sug¬ 
gested above, the problems of comparative politics, even more than most 
branches of the social sciences, offer a challenge to scholarship which is 
peculiarly international in character; and the eventual response to this 
challenge, though not in my opinion the immediate response, must also 
be international in character. 

Cambridge University. 




CHAPTER II 


PARTIES, GROUPS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Report on the Present State of the Study of Political 
Parties, Public Opinion and Elections in France 

by Francois Goguel 


The study of political parties, public opinion and elections does not, in 
France, constitute a well defined scientific discipline. These problems are 
taken up in the studies of history, public law, sociology and demography. 
However, none of these sciences studies them exclusively, and the develop¬ 
ments which each of these sciences does contribute to their study are 
usually of a secondary nature. 

However, outside of the field of political science, properly speaking, 
a certain number of essays and books written for the general public have 
been devoted to the problems of political parties and of public opinion— 
or else to the study of elections. Although sometimes based on a method 
which is far from strict, and more intuitive than scientific, nevertheless 
these studies constitute, in many cases, the most valuable material now 
available in France to the science of political parties and of public opinion. 
This report, must, then, take them into account. 


I. THE CONTENT OF STUDIES OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES, 
PUBLIC OPINION AND ELECTIONS 

Political parties can be taken up from two rather different points of view. 
One can, on the one hand, study them historically, as to essence, by 
attempting to define their programme and to measure the effect which they 
have or have had on the development of events. One can, on the other 
hand, consider them from a juridical and sociological point of view, as to 
their form, by seeking to determine whether they should be considered 
as factors in public law, that is, as social groups which, in the functioning 
of political institutions, have their own r61e, as political parties, quite 
apart from the particular programme each of them supports. 

It is particularly in historical works devoted to the political evolution 
of the Third Republic that material on this aspect of political parties is 
found. 

The fundamental works of this kind are still those of Charles Seignobos. 
In the Evolution de la lll e Rtpublique (volume VIII of Histoire de la France 
contemporaine edited by Ernest Lavisse, 1921), Seignobos shows for every 
important stage of that political evolution, what were the programmes of 
the principal trends of public opinion, and he distinguishes rather clearly 
what, in these programmes, primarily constituted themes of election 
propaganda and, on the contrary, what each trend or party actually 
attempted to achieve at the time. This analysis of programmes is related 
to an analysis of the ideologies which inspired them; the latter analysis is 
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less precise but nevertheless allows an evaluation of the importance in 
French political life of differences of a philosophical or religious order. 

Similar information, presented less scientifically but based upon a close 
study of parliamentary debates and the memoirs of political leaders, is to 
HaUvy be found in the works which Daniel Halevy has devoted to the period of 
the foundation of the Third Republic, La Fin des Notables (1930), and La 
Bninvillc Ripublique des Dues (1937). Jacques Bainville’s book, La Troisi&me R6pu- 
blique (1935), should be read with greater caution, as the royalist opinions 
of the author have occasionally prevented him from demonstrating the 
desirable impartiality. However, the clarity of understanding of some of 
his analyses makes up in part for this fault. The Histoire de la Troisikmc 
ZivaSs Ripublique by Alexandre Zevaes (1938; new edition in 1946), written by a 
former Socialist Deputy, can also be read with profit, but with reservations 
of the same kind. However, here again this fault is compensated, less 
by the originality or acuteness of his views than by his personal experience 
of events, which enables the book to be considered to some extent as an 
historical document. 

Goguel Lastly, the author of this report published, in 1946, a work entitled 
La Politique des partis sous la troisidme Ripublique. This is not a scienti¬ 
fic work (the circumstances of its writing did not permit such a study, 
as it was written in captivity in Germany) but a simple essay evaluating the 
influence on the evolution of the Third Republic of the permanent division 
of French public opinion into two fundamental political trends, the Right 
and the Left, which the author calls “the party of the established order” 
and “the party of change.” 

I want to make clear that in this work the term “party” is used in a 
very general sense, to designate a trend or movement of opinion, even if it 
is not actually organized in the form of a political party. In the Encyclo¬ 
pedic politique de la France el da Monde , 1950, 2 vol., the same author 
published a study of about one hundred pages on “Political Parties in 
France” in which this distinction between trends of pubiic opinion and 
parties, properly speaking, is more clearly drawn than in the preceding 
work, and which presents more precise, though rather brief, material on the 
development and the programmes of actual political parties. 

A good number of essays have been devoted to the question of political 
parties, from the point of view of the ideological significance of their 
differences. Three of these articles deserve \ory serious consideration. 
Siegfried The Tableau des Partis en France by Andr<§ Siegfried (1930) is an extreme¬ 
ly acute analysis, on the one hand, of French political psychology and 
the fundamental conditions of political life in France, on the other 

hand, of the ideology and programme of each party. Certain pages 

devoted to these last problems are naturally outmoded; further, the 
description of Christian Democracy, and of Communism, whose central 
importance in French politics is a recent development, does not correspond 
to present circumstances. However, the fundamental thesis of the book, 
according to which political differences are in France primarily the 

effect of differences of temperament and have a high degree of permanence, 

retains its value. 

Thibaudct Les Idies politiques de la France , by Albert Thibaudet (1932), is a 
brilliant ideological analysis. The classification employed by Thibaudet, 
which distinguished six “families of political thought” in France: tradi¬ 
tionalism, liberalism, industrialism, Christian socialism, Jacobinism and 
socialism, does not correspond to the actual classification of political 
parties in any period. However, to a large extent it does allow an 
understanding both of the lack of homogeneity of certain parties, inspired 
by several of these concepts at once (for example, the present M.R.P. 
resembles the traditionalists and the Christian socialists, or even the 
socialists), and of the affinities between the various parties. 
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Lastly, in a book which perhaps deserves the name of pamphlet rather Berl 
than that of an essay, La Politique et les Partis (1932), Emmanuel Berl has 
analysed, with an admitted partiality for the parties of the Left but with 
a great deal of understanding, the ideologies of the different parties and 
their ties with the social origins of their followers. This book is particu¬ 
larly valuable because it allows an understanding of the way in which 
the parties of the Left picture their adversaries. In this regard, his 
analyses remain to a large extent true. 

In absolute contrast to essays of this type, in which the personal in¬ 
terpretation of the author constitutes the entire value, we must note 
certain works of general and objective documentation on the political 
parties. For the period between the two wars the best is the Manuel des Bourgin , 
partis politiques en France , by G. Bourgin, J. CarrIjre and A. Guerin Carrkre . 
(1928). This is a scries of accounts of the different parties, leagues and Gu6rin 
political organizations, and gives for each the date of its foundation, its 
programme and its internal organization. 

Of the same type, although considerably more voluminous, is the work Marabuto 
of Paul Marabuto, Les Partis politiques et les Mouvemcnts sociaux sous la 
quatri&me Rtpublique (1948), in which is to be found very complete and 
very objective information on the parties as they were at the beginning of 
1948. 

It goes without saying that these two books are simply collections of 
documents; one must not look to them for any personal view-point, or any 
historical, juridical or sociological analysis. More interesting in this Fauvet 
respect is the brochure by Jacques Fauvist, Les Partis politiques dans la 
France actuelle (1947), which analyzes the tactics of the parties, their 
reciprocal relations and the customs in the country on which they rely. 

Some important monographs have been devoted to the histories of certain 
particular parties. It will be noted that these studies only exist for the 
Socialist and Communist parties. This is explained by the fact that the 
public pays greater attention to the parties which contest the existing 
social order, and equally by the fact that it is at the extreme Left that the 
first really organized parties appeared in France. 

In this connection two works by Alexandre Z£vaes should be noted: Le Z6vaes 
Parti socialiste de 1904 & 1923 (1923), and the Histoire du Socialisme et da 
Communisme en France de 1871 & 1947 (1947). The comments made 
above about the Histoire de la troisibme R6publique, by the same author, 
are equally applicable to these works. 

Of a rather different type, because it accomplishes the much larger task Prtlot 
of giving at the same time an intelligent presentation of the facts and an 
attempt at historical, political and sociological interpretation, is the work 
of Marcel Pr&lot, the Evolution politique du Socialisme frangais (1939). 

The author is not a socialist, but that fact has perhaps made it easier for 
him, since he is able to be sympathetic to the parties he studies, to attain 
an objectivity considerably superior to that of ZevaEs. This book constitutes 
the best example of the studies which can be devoted to a party or a 
group of parties. One wishes that similar work had been devoted, for 
example, to radicalism and to the moderate or conservative parties. 

The Histoire du parti communiste frangais of Gerard Walter (1948), Walter 
valuable as it is, is not comparable to the work of Marcel Pr£lot. It does 
not attempt to explain but simply to present certain developments in the 
history of the French Communist Party which are little known or mis¬ 
understood. This work rests on research conducted according to a strict 
historical method, which constitutes its principal quality but at the 
same time indicates its limitations: the evolution of the French Com¬ 
munist Party is not shown in relation to the political and sociological 
evolution of the whole of France. It is, nevertheless, an extremely valuable 
work and could form the basis for more ambitious studies. 
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Lastly, one should note the special issue of the magazine Esprit , in May, 
1939, which was devoted to the problem of political parties and in which 
appeared interesting articles analysing, as they existed at that time, the 
Communist, Socialist S.F.I.O., Radical-Socialist and moderate parties. 
Written by people who had personal experience in the internal life of 
these parties (and for the most part, for that reason, unsigned) these 
articles are extremely valuable documents. 

The study of the Studies of the internal organization of political parties and the function in 
function of the public law which they perform in a democratic system began in France with 
parties in public the work of Ostrogorski on La Dimocratie et les Partis politiques which 
law was first published in 1903 and revised in 1912. However, this work, 
devoted exclusively to Anglo-Saxon countries, did not inspire in France 
Ostrogorski a similar study of the French political parties, for the very simple reason 
that the organised parties played practically no part in the political 
functioning of the Third Republic prior to the war of 1914. 

Barthelemy It is characteristic, in this respect, that the works of Joseph Bartiielemy, 
Le Gouvernement de la France (1924), and Traitd tUmcnlaire de Droit 
constitutionnel (in collaboration with Paul Duf.z, 1926)—a man who was at 
the same lime a professor of public law and a Deputy, and who was for 
this reason more inclined than some of his jurist colleagues to recognize 
political realities even when they did not correspond to the classical 
categories of constitutional law—made no allusion to political parties other 
than to picture the parliamentary groups which existed in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate, and to describe their rflle in parliamentary 
life. 

After the war of 1914, interest was progressively aroused in the function 
in public law performed by political parties. This is explained first of all 
by the more and more important r61e played by the Socialist S.F.I.O. party 
as such in public life, as well as by the Ministerial crises provoked by 
certain Congresses of the Republican Radical and Radical-Socialist parties 
(Congress at Nice, October 1925, PainlevS-Caillaux, resignation from the 
Cabinet; Congress at Angers, October 1928, Poincare’s resignation from 
the cabinet). A further factor was a movement for a reform of French 
political habits, which were felt to be marked by exaggerated indivi¬ 
dualism, and which the establishment of well organized political parties 
would have curbed. The final factor was the birth, in Russia, in Italy, 
and then in Germany, of the one-party system. 

The first sign of this interest was an article by Professor Anrir6 IIauriou 
on “Les partis politiques et la Constitution” published in December 1925 
in the Revue politique et parlementaire , in which was emphasized the 
transformation of the functioning of parliamentary institutions which 
resulted from the direct intervention of party leadership in political life. 
In 1934, Robert Phi.loux published in his turn, an article in the Revue de 
droit public on “Les partis politiques dans les Constitutions d’aprfcs- 
guerre”. In 1936 the some author published a remarkable study on Le 
Parti national-socialiste et se$ rapports avec VEtat. In the issue mentioned 
above of the magazine Esprit , in May 1939, the author of the present report 
brought out, under the pseudonym of Bernard Serampuy, a Projet de 
Statut des Partis politiques. 

However, it is principally since 1945, and under the influence of the rdle 
played in French political life since the Liberation by the organized 
parties, that the function of political parties in public law has been 
studied. 

One must mention first, even though it was published in Switzerland, 
the work of Francois Lachenal, Le Parti politique , s a fonction de droit 
public (1944), which based the outline of a theory of the function of 
parties in Switzerland. 

Then, there have been a number of magazine articles “Le Probl&me du 
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statut des partis” by the author of the present report ( Esprit , January 
1946); “R61e des partis dans la vie politique” by Robert Legourt (Les • 
Cahiers politiques , April 1946); “Scrutins, partis, institutions”, by 
Michel Debr£ (Les Cahiers politiques, juillet 1946); “Les partis politiques 
de la democratic”, by Maurice Duverger (La Vie intellectuelle, October 
1946); “Les partis politiques dans la quatrifeme Rgpublique”, by the author 
of the present report ( Politique, October 1947). 

A complete study of the function in public law performed by political Arrighi 
parties in the different types of states was published by Pascal Arrighi 
under the title (inadequate because too narrow) Le Statut des partis poli¬ 
tiques (1948). The author distinguishes three types of state: the liberal 
state, in which political parties are not recognized as such and where only 
parliamentary groups have a juridical existence; the “party” state, in 
which political parties are recognized by the state and are given, by right 
or in fact, certain functions to perform within the framework of institu¬ 
tions; finally, the partisan state, in which a single party is integrated with 
the state and absorbs it as much as it is absorbed by it. 

Finally, the systematic study of the parties forms an important part of 
Tome I of the Traiti de science politique of Georges Burdeau (1948). 

It seems that it is in the directions indicated by this work, brief in 
length but of great importance, that future research on the function in 
public law performed by the political parties will necessarily be oriented. 


Studies relating to public opinion, as it has been conceived in France until The study 
recently, can hardly be distinguished from those dealing with political of public opinion 
parlies, for parties have long been considered simply as interpreters of 
opinion. 

Further, many of the works cited above in the section dealing with the 
study of the programmes and action of parlies as to essence, could just as 
well* bo considered as studies of public opinion; this is particularly true 
for the work of Charles Seicnobos, Andrd Siegfried, Albert Tuibaudet, 

Emmanuel Berl and the present author. 

Under the title, Les Forces historiques de la France , la tradition dans de Pressac 
Fomentation politique des provinces (1928), Pierre de Pressac published a 
geographical study of public opinion, which cannot be relegated to the 
category of election studies, for it was not in reference to any particular 
election. It was a regional depiction, presenting for each Department the 
principal political movements manifested there and their relative power, 
as well as the kind of special interests which essentially characterised their 
local leaders. Being well acquainted with the acting political personnel 
and having himself visited the majority .of the regions he describes, the 
author has combined historical and geographical methods with intuition 
in preparing a picture which remains valuable, whatever regret one may 
feel that he did not give a genuinely scientific basis to his analyses of social 
geography. 

Altogether different is the little book by Jean Labasse, Hommes de droite, Labasse 
Hommes de gauche, (1947); one would be tempted to classify it among the 
studies of political parties if the author had not deliberately adopted a point 
of view more general than that of parties as such. "What he has attempted, 
in fact, is to define the fundamental theoretical and psychological character¬ 
istics of the programmes, of epochs or labels. This book, though not well 
known, is a brilliant success and constitutes an indispensable introduction 
to all more precise study of public opinion at a given time. 

The scientific study of public opinion was introduced into France by Stoetzel 
Jean Stoetzel, whose two books, Thiorie des opinions (1943), and VEtude 
exp4Hmentale des opinions (1945), remain the only ones which have been 
devoted to it. These are not concrete studies of opinion in France, but an 
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introduction presenting and justifying the method to be followed in such 
studies. 

The French Institute of Public Opinion (which publishes the bulletin 
Sondages) and the Service of Polls and Statistics have conducted, since 
the Liberation, numerous investigations of public opinion by the method 
of polls. However, to our knowledge, the results obtained have not yet 
been made the subject of a synthetic and critical study, in the absence 
of which, it seems to us, one cannot yet speak of a scientific study of 
opinion in France. 

In a special field which is in a sense related to that of opinion, some 
Le Bras important works should be mentioned. In the two volumes of his Intro - 
duction A VHistoirc de la pratique religieuse en France (1942 and 1945), 
Gabriel Le Bras has defined the method and outlined the results of a 
whole tremendous investigation of the way in which the French popula¬ 
tion practises the Catholic religion. In numerous articles in the Revue 
d'Histoire de VEglise de France this same author and other researchers 
who arc taking part in the. investigation directed by him have specified 
these same questions for certain dioceses. 

The ties in France between religion and politics are so numerous that 
one cannot omit these remarkable works in a description of works more 
particularly concerned with political opinion and the political parties. 


The study The geographical and historical study of elections was introduced in France 
of elections in 1913 by the masterly Tableau politique de la France dc Voucst sous la 
troisitme Rtpublique, by Andr6 Siegfried. 

Studying election results systematically, canton by canton, and sometimes 
township by township, from 1876 to 1910 for fifteen Departments, Andr6 
Siegfried has shown in this book that universal suffrage is governed by 
a certain number of laws and can thus be considered a proper subject for 
science. He has distinguished, on the one hand, the striking permanence 
of local and regional political orientations; and on the other, the relation¬ 
ships which exist between (he social structure of the region considered and 
its political orientation. As the Departments he studied were almost all 
of a very marked rural character, the facts about the social structure which 
he gives are particularly concerned with the system of property ownership 
and land exploitation, which is itself determined by geography and by 
geology as much as by history. The more or less powerful hold of the 
Church on the people and the facts of the geography of the region enter 
equally among the explanatory factors mentioned in this book. However, 
a singular thing, this important work, which manifestly opened up a 
whole new field did not, as might have been expected, inspire similar 
works on other parts of France. Andr6 Siegfried explains this by the 
very prevalent feeling immediately after the First World War that a page 
had definitely been turned, and that political life was liberated from the 
determinism which had weighed upon it until 1914. 

Until the Second World War, the systematic study of elections was the 
object of very few works. However, AndrA Siegfried continued to bo 
interested, though less exclusively so than between 1906 and 1913. He 
devoted a number of courses at the College de France to a Political Picture 
of the Mediterranean Midi of France, but, except for the book Geographie 
ilectorale de VArdkche sous la IIP Rtpublique , he has not yet published the 
results of his research. 

Seignobos In 1928 and in 1932, in VAnnie politique frangaise et itrangkre, Charles 
Seignobos published two interesting articles on the legislative elections of 
those two years. However, these studies ware conceived according to the 
historical and psychological method habitual to their author, and they 
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hardly touched at all on developments of a geographical, statistical or 
sociological order. 

The work of B. L£cer, Les Opuiions politiques des Provinces frangaises Liger 
(1934), is devoted to an analysis of the election results of 1932, compared to 
those of 1928; but it is a compilation without interest. District by district, 
the author enumerates the figures and the percentages, but he does not at 
any point manage to dominate his subject or to clarify it with explanatory 
hypotheses of any value. The chart which accompanies the book is 
particularly poorly drawn up. 

At the end of the second World War the study of elections became once 
more a subject of interest, undoubtedly partly as a result of the importance 
of the elections of 1945 and 1946. The author of the present report Goguel 
published in the magazine Esprit (December 1945, July 1946, February 
1947), articles devoted to each of the elections of October 21, 1945; June 2, 

1946; and November 10, 1946, and accompanied by charts by Departments 
and by parties which made it possible to measure the changes in relation 
to 1936. In spite of the still very inadequate technique of the first of these 
charts, they did show clearly that, accounting for the substitution of Ihc 
M.B.P. for a considerable part of the former moderate and radical parties, 
the political geography of France had not undergone a fundamental trans¬ 
formation between 1936 and 1945—and that, in spite of the establishment 
of women's suffrage, the former regions of the Left had become Communist 
and Socialist, the others radical, moderate, or more often M.R.P. However 
the respective distribution, and power of the Right and of the Left 
remained, by and large, the same. 

Following the publication of these articles, their author was invited to 
give lectures at the Centre of Sociological Studies; early in 1947, on Initia¬ 
tion aax recherchcs de Geographic electorate (subsequently published under 
this title at the Centre of University Documentation, 1947) in which he 
attempted to indicate the methods applicable to this field of research, and 
to show its considerable interest. 

In 1948 the National Foundation of Political Sciences published a collec¬ 
tion of Eludes de sociologie electorate in which Charles Morazi? discussed 
certain questions of method; R. B. MacCallum published a study of the 
British election of 1945; Gabriel Le Bras, a parallel between religious 
geography and electoral geography; and Pierre George a monograph on a 
township in the outskirts of Paris, Bour,g-la-Reine, for which he established 
a vigorous comparison between the social structure of its population and 
its political votes. 

Lastly, under the auspices of the Foundation of Political Sciences, there 
has just been established a Centre of Scientific Studies of Internal Politics, 
and it is the object of this Centre to develop and co-ordinate studies of 
electoral geography and sociology. Under the direction of Andr6 Siegfried, 
this Centre is preparing the publication of charts by cantons of former and 
recent legislative elections. It has also organized a Colloque de sociologie 
electorate at which questions of method were discussed among researchers, 
and reports from it have been published (1948). 


Personal observation plays a very important r61e in all this work. However, Materials 
in addition use is made of basic documents, such as legislative and for study 
constitutional texts, the acts of Assemblies, the reports of their debates, the 
reports of party congresses and the public resolutions of their leaderships, 
the results of elections, statistics on the social structure. 

It seems to me that the problem is less a matter of materials as such, in 
their original state, than of material already developed by certain writers. 

In this sense, it is obvious that anyone who works with these questions 
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uses and knows the work of his predecessors, which constitutes, in a way, 
new material for him. 

From another point of view, monographs constitute the necessary basis 
for more general studies. In this connection, much remains to be done: 
we have, in France, good monographs on the Socialist Party (Marcel Prelot 
—op. cit.) and on the Communist Party (G£rard Walter — op. cit.). We 
lack them for the other parties. 

As for the subject of elections, it is particularly monographs which are 
now in preparation; the study of the laws of electoral sociology can only 
be undertaken when the number of published monographs is sufficiently 
great. 


II. METHOD EMPLOYED IN THE STUDY OF PARTIES, 

PUBLIC OPINION AND ELECTIONS 

For clarity of presentation, it has been necessary to distinguish until now 
the content of studies on political parties, on public opinion and on 
elections. In considering the problems of method, this distinction is no 
longer necessary: it is clear, in fact, that it is to a certain extent arbitrary, 
and that the same men engaged in the study of political parties, public 
opinion and elections, must make use of various methods to succeed in all 
of their research. 

These methods are those of history, of public law—or more precisely, of 
juridical sociology—of geography and of statistics. In fact, these various 
methods arc not, of course, all used to the same extent, and the simple 
intuitive method plays, and undoubtedly always will play, a considerable 
r61e in these studies. 


The historical method, which consists in the research and study of printed 
and manuscript documents, in the critical evaluation of various other 
evidences (memoirs, interviews, etc.) and the construction of these bases of 
explanatory hypotheses, is undoubtedly the method which has until now 
been most extensively employed in studies of political parties and of 
opinion. It is almost the sole method of Seignobos, and to a great extent 
the method of Siegfried and Thibaudet. In his book, cited above, on the 
Communist Party, M. Gerard Walter applied it with particular strictness, 
but without, it seems, allowing to explanatory hypotheses the rdle which 
is legitimately theirs. 


Sociology affects the scientific study of politics more directly than does 
psychology. However, in France at the present time this science seems to 
be particularly directed toward studies of the concrete reality of the life of 
social groups. It has not yet reached the stage of formulating laws of 
social life. That is why it seems to me that the influence of sociology is 
felt principally among jurists, in the sense that greater attention is paid 
to the actual utilization and interpretation of juridical texts, as opposed to a 
solely theoretical exegesis of them. 

The method of juridical sociology, that is, a method which combines the 
traditional juridical method of exegesis of texts and reference to jurispru¬ 
dence with the sociological procedure of concrete investigations of realities, 
has made considerable progress in the last few years, a development which, 
in the field we are considering, is associated with the names of Robert 
Pelloux, 1 Maurice Duverger a and Pascal Arrighi *. 


1. Le Parti nationaUsocialiste et set rapports av»c VEtat, 1936. 

2. “Les partis politiques et la democratic” (in Vie intellectuelle , October, 1946). 

3. Le Statist des partis politigues, 1948. 
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Tho geographical method and the statistical method are particularly Geographical and 
applicable in the case ol electoral studies; however, they can never be Statistical 
used alone. Thus a statistical abstract on elections, even though given in methods 
the form of a chart, will be useless unless it is based on a good classification 
of the party labels of the candidates. In view of this, the historical 
method—an intelligent historical method—is indispensable. 

When the problem is not only to present information on elections but 
also to explain it, the methods of geography—occasionally physical geogra¬ 
phy but particularly human geography (in the broad sense of the term, 
including economic analyses and analyses of the social structure)—are 
indispensable. The works of Andr6 Siegfried and the monograph by 
Pierre George, cited above, offer the best examples of the use of this 
synthetic method. 

Concerns of a psychological nature must, of course, constantly be felt by Psychological 

anyone who studies politics. However, in France, it is less a psychology Method 

of definite procedures and scientific vocabulary than an intuitive psychology 

along the lines of the tradition of French moralists. One of the best 

informed experts on French politics, Andr£ Siegfried, has written and 

published a collection of Maxims. That is most revealing. Albert 

Thibaudot has also applied to political analysis a psychology of a literary 

rather than a scientific type, which is intuitive rather than experimental. 

The remarkable results which each of them has achieved, suggest that this 
will long continue to be the case. 

Anthropology does not seem to me to have exercised any appreciable 
influence on political science in France. 


Investigations by opinion polls will, perhaps, be able usefully to com- Polls 
plement these studies. Until now they have hardly been used on a 
scientific level. The question is to what extent polls will be able to clarify 
the overall statistics which can be established in electoral studies by 
providing the researcher with a general reality, and not an artificial 
sample. However, polls do not clarify some questions, particularly those 
concerning the motives of the electors whose votes are taken. Certain of 
these questions could be clarified by a historical analysis of episodes of 
the election campaign, or by a geographical comparison of the distribution 
of votes to the different parties in existing administrative subdivisions with 
the facts of human geography and of the social structure which can be 
formulated for the same subdivisions. 

However, other questions would undoubtedly be more adequately 
answered by appropriate investigations using the method of polls. As yet, 
however, that collaboration does not exist. 

Some of the most valuable and most stimulating works now available 
in France on the subject of political parties, public opinion and elections 
appear to owe more to the intuition of their authors than to the application 
of rigorously scientific methods. 

There have certainly been new developments in methodology. To the Methods and 
purely juridical method of analysis of texts and presentation of the possibi- prospects for 
lities to which they lead, has been progressively added a more positive their 
method, which one could qualify as sociologico-juridical, and which deals development 
less with legal texts taken in themselves than wich actual practice, 
custom, that is to say in effect, which deals with the interpretation of 
these texts given in practice by those who apply them. 

The historical method, clearly inadequate in itself, is combined more and 
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more with the juridical and sociologico-juridical method, which permits a 
better understanding of the evolution of events and practices, particularly 
in matters concerning the rdle of political parties in political life. 

The geographical method is more and more frequently used for the study 
of opinion, particularly from the point of view of elections. 

Conditions for The essential point seems to be that historians, jurists, sociologists, 
development geographers and specialists in opinion polls are not unaware of each other, 
that they compare their methods, their special points of view and the 
results of their work. The principal obstacle is the fact that each group 
has to face such a heavy and specialized task of teaching, which necessarily 
affects their work as researchers. 

Nevertheless, the recent creation of Institutes of Political Studies in 
association with a number of provincial universities, institutes which are 
associated both with the faculties of letters and the faculties of law, seems 
to be of a nature to facilitate the necessary contacts. The Institute of 
Political Sciences, and the National Foundation of Political Sciences, can 
achieve and have already achieved an important beginning in this 
connection. 

The principal obstacle to the development of scientific study of political 
parties, elections and public opinion in France is unquestionably of a 
material nature. The financial resources devoted to this research are too 
slight for a sufficient number of people to be able to devote themselves 
exclusively to this field, and for their works readily to be published. 

However, the material situation being what it is, progress is still possible; 
it seems to depend principally, as has been stated above, on a co-ordination 
as developed as possible between the specialists of the various related 
university disciplines (public law, contemporary history, human geography, 
sociology). 


III. TERMINOLOGY OF STUDIES OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES, PUBLIC OPINION AND ELECTIONS 

* A few of the terms habitually employed in works on parties, public opinion 

and elections may appear obscure or ambiguous. It is useful to attempt 
to clarify them. 

Parties The term “party” has long been used in very different meanings: 
sometimes it designates a general trend of public thought, even though 
unorganized (it is in this sense that, in his book La Politique des partis 
sous la troisibme Rbpublique, the author of the present report contrasted 
the Party of Established Order with the Party of Change); sometimes it 
is applied to parliamentary groups in the Assemblies which rally a greater 
or lesser number of the elected members; lastly, sometimes it is taken in 
its proper sense and applies to a group organized to participate in political 
life to the end of partially or totally gaining power and using it to pursue 
the ideas and interests of its members. 

One can say, in a general way, that since the Liberation the majoritiy of 
writers make the distinction between a party as such, a parliamentary 
group, and a general trend of opinion. However, in works written prior 
to World War IT this distinction is rarely stated with any strictness (one 
does find, however, an excellent presentation of it in the article, cited 
above, by Charles Seignobos on the elections of 1928), and one must be 
aware of it to interpret them exactly: usually the context enables one to 
understand without any difficulty the given meaning of the term. 

Right and Left The words “Right” and “Left” are very often used in the vocabulary of 
political studies in France, and their meaning is occasionally obscure. In 
a witty formulation, Joseph Barthelemt once said: “Un Rgpublicain de 
gauche est un homme du centre que le malheur des temps oblige h singer 
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k droite”. (A Left Republican is a man of the Centre whom bad times 
have forced to sit on the Right.) 

The words “Right” and “Left” can, in fact, be taken in rather different 
ways: 

1. Literally, they designate certain positions in the parliamentary 
chamber, the Right being those who are are at the right of the president 
(who faces the semicircle). In this sense, one says for example that the 
Socialist Party S.F.I.O., which formerly sat at the extreme left, is now 
placed at the left. 

It is this precise meaning of physical position that the words Right, 

Centre, Left and Extreme Left are used in the official reports of debates in 
parliamentary assemblies. 

2. However, one will notice that this vocabulary of parliamentary 
stenographers is itself unbalanced, since it does not include, as would be 
logical, the term “Extreme Right”. 

This is a concession to the habits of the parties: Thibaudet has spoken of 
the “leftness” of French politics. It is a fact that the terms “Right” and 
“Extreme Right” are taken as epithets, and no party wishes to use them in 
designating itself. The perpetuation during decades of certain labels, like 
that of “Left Republican”, of “Left Radical” or of “Republican of the Left” 
has resulted in the moving to the Right of groups which originally sat on 
the Left; they have nevertheless retained their titles. Charles Seignobos 
emphasized in the Evolution de la troi&itme Rdpublique that in 1914 groups 
whose titles included the word “Left” were seated altogether in the right 
half of the assembly. 

The words “Right” and “Left” have, then, a very particular meaning 
when they appear in expressions used by groups or parties to refer to 
themselves. For a half-century, without exception, the word “Left” has 
never been used by the parties which really sit on the left. One will note, 
for example, that the Radical-Socialist party formed itself into a “Rally of 
Left Republicans” in 1948, that is, at the precise moment when the growth 
of the Socialist and Communist parties had driven it over to the right of 
the chamber. 

3. Lastly, in studies of public opinion or in works dealing with 
elections, the terms “Right” and “Left” arc used to designate, whatever 
their official title may be, the trends, the groups or the parties which are 
associated with a certain ideology or which participate in an electoral 
coalition of a given orientation. 

It would be beyond the province of this report to define the ideology of 
the “Right” and the ideology of the “Left”: the books cited above, 
particularly that of Jean Labasse: Hommes de droite, Hommes de gauche , 
provide all the desirable clarification on this point. 

However, it must be emphasized that the opposition of the Right and the 
Left, which was extremely clear in France when the parties of the Right 
favoured at the same time the Catholic Church, occasionally heredity, and 
always the authority of executive power and the interests of landlords, has 
now become more confused since one Catholic party supports not only 
the Republic but also socialist or socializing measures, while at the extreme 
Left the Communists work for the achievement, by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, of an authoritarian state. 

In the old sense of the terms, a Communist is no longer a man of the 
Left, nor is a Christian Socialist a man of the Right. However, if this 
distinction is valid for those who objectively analyse the ideologies and 
programmes of the parties, it must be emphasized that on the whole the 
French voters do not seem to have noticed it. 

The last difficulty of terminology: what is meant exactly by “electoral Electoral geography 
geography” and by “electoral sociology” ? and sociology 

The truth is that the distinction between these two terms is not yet 
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generally made. The author of the present report has contributed to 
posing this question by naming the lectures he gave in 1947 at the Centre 
of Sociological Studies, Initiation aux recherches de gEographie Electorate, 
and when by writing on the cover of the first Cahier of the Foundation 
of Political Sciences, of which he directed the preparation, the title, Etudes 
de Sociologie Electorate. 

To what can these two terms refer ? The title “electoral geography” 
could be reserved for descriptive studies, which tend to present, particu¬ 
larly through the use of charts, information about the literal distribution 
of votes among the parties in the various regions for a given election. 

One would enter into “electoral sociology”, on the contrary, when the 
problem is not to describe but to explain, that is, to clarify the actual 
electoral results, placed in their determined geographical setting, through 
their relatedness to the many facts of social structure and social dynamics 
which might act upon or have acted upon them. 


IV. CONCLUSION 

THE PRESENT ORIENTATION OF STUDIES ON THE 
POLITICAL PARTIES, PUBLIC OPINION AND ELECTIONS 

The balance-sheet which has just been very rapidly drawn up will appear 
far from entirely satisfying: one cannot say that the study of parlies, 
public opinion and elections to-day in France is genuinely established on a 
scientific level. The uncertainties of method which exist are sufficient 
evidence of that. 

However, the present report would be incomplete if it did not indicate 
that in addition to the existing works, others are in preparation which 
can be expected to contribute substantially to the advancement, if not of 
the science of opinion as such, in the sense which Jean Stoetzel. gives 
to this term, at least of the science of political parties and that of elections. 

The Centre of Scientific Studies of Internal Politics knows, and assists 
in putting them into contact with each other, about twelve researchers 
who are preparing theses on various aspects of the study of parties and 
of elections. 

One important thesis will deal with the Radical Party in the campaigns 
of the beginnings of the Third Republic in 1906. Another seeks to 
complete the history of the French Communist Party, by G6rard Walter, 
with a geographical and sociological analysis of its growth in France from 
1920 to 1939. 

Rather numerous studies are in process on the subject of the electoral 
evolution of various regions: first of all the study of electoral geography, 
which aims at establishing the facts, but, for a number of them, studies 
also of electoral sociology, intended to clarify and explain these facts. 

If the method applicable to this research is not entirely perfected, the 
various published writings which have been devoted to it in the last 
two years may have contributed to bring out the essential principles. 

Contacts are being made between the jurist-sociologists like Maurice 
Duverger or Pascal Arrighi, and the specialists in electoral sociology and 
they are to be developed. The Centre of Scientific Studies of Internal 
Politics hopes to establish similar contact with the specialists in opinion 
polls. It is actively working on the preparation of an Atlas of French 
Elections. 

There are, then, reasons to expect that in the next few years in France 
development and substantial progress will be achieved in the scientific 
study of political parties, of elections, and undoubtedly of public opinion. 


University of Paris . 



Factors in the Study of Pressure Groups 
and Political Parties in the United States 

by Peter Odegard 


By a singular and perhaps paradoxical development modern usage has 
restricted the term “politics” to the specialized fields of Political Parties, 
Pressure Groups and Public Opinion as they relate to the formulation of 
public policy and the enforcement of political responsibility. The study of 
politics may in this sense be described as the study of “influence and the 
influential”—or more broadly a study of the science and act of governance. 
It is impossible in this brief study to examine all the numerous and complex 
influences that make up the warp and woof of political behaviour in 
modern states. Some few of them, however, invite more extended dis¬ 
cussion even here. 


The diverse and rival interests that exist in contemporary democracies Pressure Groups 
express themselves politically in two major ways: through so-called pressure 
groups and through political parties. The pressure group in its simplest Definition 
form represents a particular economic or other interest whose welfare and of the term 
special interest it seeks to advance. In a democratic society where the 
rights of free expression and association are guaranteed, these special 
interests arc well organized and openly seek to influence public policy and 
administration in their own behalf. Trade unions, chambers of com¬ 
merce, manufacturers and bankers associations, farm organizations, busi¬ 
ness and professional societies, religious, reform and racial groups, 
organizations of women, of veterans, of the aged and others of almost 
infinite number and variety grow up in the free atmosphere of modern 
democracies, Many of these arc frankly political in their aims and exist 
solely for the purpose of influencing public policy and administration. 

Even those ostensibly dedicated to the development of narrow technical, 
professional or trade interests have political overtones and objectives. 

Their methods vary considerably but most of them appear through their Methods of 
official agents before legislative committees, and executive and adminis- pressure groups 
trative officers, to argue for or against particular policies; they seek to 
exert political pressure upon public officials by arousing their members and 
friends to send letters, telegrams and resolutions to these officials in sup¬ 
port of or in opposition to certain policies or to appear in numbers before 
them for the same purpose; they seek through contributions and pro¬ 
paganda to influence the nomination and election of candidates of whatever 
party they may be who are deemed friendly to their interests, although 
they do not present candidates of their own for public office; they strive 
to influence public opinion through publicity and propaganda carried on 
in nearly every medium of communication. 

Pressure politics is not an exclusively American phenomenon, although 1947 as an example 
it is no doubt more highly developed in the United States of America than 
elsewhere. In 1947, for example, over 700 organized pressure groups main¬ 
tained headquarters in the nation’s capitol. In the state capitols, too, 
one will find the representatives of these special interests—it being not 
at all uncommon for a hundred or more of them to be present during the 
sessions of a state legislature. Often referred to as the “invisible gov¬ 
ernment” or the “powers behind the throne”, or the “third House of the 
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Legislature”, they have come to be an accepted feature of American political 
life. As a representative of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has said, “There has developed a recognized third house (of Con¬ 
gress or of the state legislature: not the third house of fraud and bribery, 
but the third house that states its desires openly and fairly. This third 
bouse is composed of organizations such as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce..., the labour groups, the agricultural groups. These bodies 
openly and intelligently further the interests of those whom they re¬ 
present. Declarations of policy by such groups arc often of far greater 
significance than statements made by party leaders.” 

Value of the system Since, it is argued, the representative system is based on geography and 
population without reference to the real functional interests of the people 
in the district or in the nation, pressure groups are a necessary and 
inevitable device for giving representation to those interests. There is 
much to be said for this point of view, and the student of politics should 
examine the various efforts made, particularly in Europe, to provide for 
this functional and economic representation through systems of pro¬ 
portional representation—and, more especially, through the establishment 
of economic and social councils in France, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
and elsewhere. 

Difficulties Th e pressure group, however much it may be defended as a necessary 
of the system corrective to a system of numerical and geographic representation, pre¬ 
sents other problems not easily resolved. One may, for example, question 
whether the uncontrolled conflict of special interests offers any guarantee 
that the end product will be compatible with the general welfare of the 
whole community. May it not, in fact, result in the triumph not of the 
general will but of the most powerful special interests ? Because pressure 
groups operate upon the government from the outside, do not present 
candidates for office and do not submit their platforms or programmes to 
the electorate ’for approval or rejection, they cannot be held responsible 
for what they do. Pressure politics thus open the door to that ancient 
enemy of democratic government—power without responsibility. More¬ 
over, the conduct of public affairs, in terms of an incessant and un¬ 
restrained conflict among innumerable rival special interest groups, can 
only produce disunity, instability, and impotence. It was against this 
danger that James Madison warned the American people in Article Ten of 
the Federalist Papers. “To break and control the violence of faction”, he 
said, and at the same time to preserve the spirit and the form of 
popular government, is then the great object to which our inquiries are 
directed... The instability, injustice, and confusion, introduced into the 
public councils (by faction) have, in truth, been the mortal diseases 
under which popular governments have everywhere perished”. 

Somt historical Many illustrations might be offered to show how this “disease” of fac- 
examples tionalism appeared in American politics. In April, 1869, the North Amer¬ 
ican Review reported that “A network of rings controls Congress and 
forms a hedge which marks the limit within which argument and reason 
may prevail”. In 1891, a Committee of the Massachusetts State Legislature 
declared that “A body of professional lobbyists (agents of special interest 
groups) had for years formed part of the machinery of the Legislature”. 
In December, 1933, W. Kingsland Macy, Chairman of the New-York Re¬ 
publican State Committee, declared: “The representative of the power 
interests sits in his office and through the clerk of the Assembly, issues 
orders, promotes this bill or that, directs who shall be put at the head of 
committees, and sees that the interests of his corporation are always pro¬ 
tected.” 1 

1. See: North American Review , vol. II, p. 617, note; Logan, E. B., “Lobbying”, 
p. 4; Odegard and Helms, American Politics, p. 772, note. 
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The evils inherent in the factionalism of pressure politics have been re¬ 
cognized by many students of American politics* “Our political system”, 
wrote James M. Beck in 1920, “...is slowly degenerating socially into 
groups... and transferring power to non-political groups.” The national 
Congress and several of the state legislatures have held searching investiga¬ 
tions of this problem and both the Federal Government at Washington and 
many of the states have enacted legislation seeking to regulate organized 
pressure groups. The most recent effort in this direction resulted in the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946. This law does not, of course, 
outlaw pressure groups but rather seeks to regulate and expose some of 
their activities. The law requires every agent of a pressure group seeking 
to influence legislation in the Congress to register, to disclose the name of 
his employer, his salary and expense account; and every three months 
he must report all the money he has received and how it has been spent. 
Violations are punishable by fine and imprisonment. No analysis of the 
effectiveness of this legislation can be presented here; but if past experience 
is any guide, it will do very little indeed to “break and control” the power 
and influence of pressure politics—although it should enable the people 
to learn more about this “invisible government”. 


The essential evils of pressure politics lie in the influence of special interests Political Parties 
as against the general welfare and the exercise of power without responsi¬ 
bility. To avoid these evils has been a major concern of democratic statesmen 
and students of politics. Presumably, a direct democracy would be proof 
against these evils, since the people themselves in popular assembly or 
town meeting would determine public policy. But however true this may 
be, and there is some doubt of its validity, direct democracy breaks down 
in the face of increasing numbers and expanding areas. The solution 
must be found, therefore, in a representative system based on universal 
suffrage. But if the representative system itself provides an opportunity 
for numerous minor factions to elect representatives to office, it may defeat 
the general will by making any effective governmental action difficult or 
impossible. Unless the numerous and conflicting interests in the com¬ 
munity can somehow be united upon some reasonable basis, the result will 
be deadlock and impotence. The agency through which democratic states 
have sought to accomplish this is the political party. For without such an 
organization, legislative assemblies would suffer all the evils of factional 
conflict, disunity, instability, and irresponsibility. Without well-organized 
political parties in England, “the multiplicity of opinions, the divergence 
of interests, the shiftings of sentiment in the masses of the people, would 
have reduced Parliament to a state of disorganized confusion, of moving 
chaos,... a multiplicity of petty groups would have formed for an instant 
only to dissolve again., no main line of division could have been agreed 
upon...” (Boutmy, Emile, The English Constitution, pp. 176-177). 

The chaos that would characterize legislative assemblies in the absence of If political parties 
political parties, or some comparable organizations, would appear in an didn't exist 
aggravated form in the general electorate when called upon to choose legis¬ 
lative representatives and other public officials. Without some fairly com¬ 
prehensive organization to nominate and promote the election of candidates 
for public office, electoral contests would resemble an anarchical free-for-all. 

The voter, confronted with making a choice among a multitude of in¬ 
dividual or factional candidates, would, in any considerable constituency, 
find his task an impossible one. Under such circumstances he would 
inevitably either abdicate by not voting at all, by voting blindly and at 
random, or in servile obedience to factional candidates competing for office, 
and under a system where a plurality alone would suffice to elect, success¬ 
ful candidates would invariably represent a minority of the voters. More- 
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over, without a fairly comprehensive and continuing organization to which 
candidates must look for electoral support, there would be no regular 
channel through which public officials could be held responsible. The 
result would be the triumph of special minority interests over the general 
interest of the larger community. If, on the other hand, the represen¬ 
tative system and the electoral process required a majority vote for election 
—as is done in the election of the President of the United States of 
America—this in itself would provide an almost irresistible compulsion 
toward combination within the election district and the emergence of 
party organizations comprehensive enough to mobilize a majority of the 
voters and to hold elected officials responsible for what they do or fail 
to do. 

Factors in the it is clear, from all this, that the type of representative system and 
strength of the electoral process that prevail in any community will have an important, 
two-party system if not decisive, effect upon the pattern of political organization and the 
process of government in that community. The student of politics must 
therefore give careful attention to those matters. Certainly, one im¬ 
portant factor in explaining the strength of the two-party system in the 
United States of America is the compulsion toward combination that comes 
from the constitutional requirement of a majority vote in the electoral 
college for election of the President, the state-wide election of state 
executive officers, and the single member district system of representation 
in Congress and state legislatures. As Professor Arthur MacMahon has 
said, “The forms of party institutions in the United States have been 
shaped largely by the interaction of certain features of governmental 
structure... The system of separately elected state executives, capped by 
the Presidency, has disposed political groups toward a two-party align¬ 
ment”. (Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , vol. XI, p. 596). Smaller 
special interest groups which, under other circumstances, might appear as 
separate factions or even as minor parties, are compelled to unite for the 
purpose of electing a President, Governor, or other state executives, and 
single representatives in legislative bodies. The same compulsion toward 
a two-party alignment may be seen wherever the single member district is 
used as the basis of representation. This is true in England and even in 
pre-war France, although in the latter country the combinations formed 
at the elections in the arrondissements or election districts for the election 
of deputies, tended for reasons peculiar to France, to dissolve in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Proportional We need npt argue the merits or demerits of a system of proportional re- 

Representation presentation based on multiple-member districts to observe that it tends to 
encourage factional interests or at best the multiplication of parties. Propor¬ 
tional representation, it is true, because it affords an opportunity for minor¬ 
ity groups to win direct representation, will produce a legislature that more 
accurately reflects the numerous and diverse special interests in the com¬ 
munity. But European experience with proportional representation in¬ 
dicates that this advantage, if it be an advantage, is offset by the effect 
of proportional representation upon the party system. By encouraging 
special interest minorities to go their own way and to seek representation 
“on their own” in the legislature, proportional representation tends to 
undermine the internal cohesion of political parties and to reduce the 
political process to the kind of “moving chaos” described by Emile 
Benting and by James Madison. This fragmentation of power among 
numerous conflicting groups in the legislature and in the country 
at large was an important factor leading to the bankruptcy of democratic 
leadership in Italy and Germany. The kaleidoscopic shift of power 
from one group to another resting on transient combinations made 
difficult, and finally impossible, the formulation and execution of con¬ 
sistent policies. Certainly this is at least one important reason why 
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the people of Italy and Germany turned to dictatorship and the 
one party totalitarian state in their quest for stability and order. Thus 
the breakdown of the party system in modern democracies may be 
said to be a prelude to the “men on horseback”. It may well be argued 
that the stability and ordered freedom of England and the U.S.A. is In 
some measure due to the two-party system that prevails in those countries. 

For pressure politics, which is another way of saying “special interest” Presidential 
politics thrives on the weaknesses of the party system. Even where party elections 
organizations are nationwide in scope, pressure groups will be able to exert 
influence beyond their legitimate claims if party discipline is weak, or 
if the dominant party is unable to maintain effective control of the gov¬ 
ernment. This is the situation in the United States. Although the two 
major parties, the Republicans and Democrats, reach into nearly every 
town and hamlet in the nation, they function as effective national organ¬ 
izations only every four years when control of the White House (the Pre¬ 
sidency) is at stake. For the ultimate goal of parties in the U.S.A. is 
control of the Presidency, and to win this prize they bend every effort. 

Sectional differences that divide Southern from Northern Democrats and 
Eastern for Western Republicans, factional differences between liberal and 
conservative branches of both parties, are normally submerged in a united 
front in support of the parly’s presidential candidate. These differences 
often burn with an almost incandescent fire before and during the 
nominating conventions. But once the conventions have picked the can¬ 
didates for President and Vice President, the party hosts close ranks and 
unite behind their standard borers, or their “ticket” as the saying goes, 
and the party platform. 

Normally, too,* a presidential election will sweep into office not only a 
President but a majority in Congress of the same party affiliation as the 
President. Under such circumstances it is possible for the President as 
party leader, and if he has the will to do so, to enforce some degree of 
party discipline on major issues. But this “honeymoon” period as it is 
called is likely to be short-lived and as factional changes reappear in the 
party both inside and outside the Congress, pressure politics begins to 
reassert itself. The counterfeit of party discipline enforced during the Iteturn to factional 
“honeymoon period” weakens and falls away. It falls away for two disputes 
reasons. First, because it is enforced as much by a distribution of party 
favours as by any basic agreement on matters of policy. With hundreds, 
and often thousands of appointments to make in every state of the union, 
appointments for which every Representative and Senator has a candidate 
or two, the President is in an excellent bargaining position. He almost 
literally uses jobs and other patronage as a kind of counterfeit coin to buy 
support for whatever legislative programme he may have. Once these 
appointments are made and these favours distributed the “honeymoon” 
comes to an end, and congressmen representing factional interests can 
revert to their local, sectional, or other special loyalties. In this mood 
they bargain on policy, not so much with the President, as party leader, 
but with other members of their own party and even with the opposition 
in what Americans have-called “log rolling” or “back scratching”, the 
principle being, not loyalty to a comprehensive party programme, but to 
parochial interests in their own local constituencies. They can thus agree 
to support the programme of other factions in the legislative body in 
return for support of their own. Analysis of votes on proposed legislation 
in Congress invariably reveals considerable crossing of party lines and only 
rarely a straight party division. Conservative Republicans join with con¬ 
servative Democrats in their support or opposition to public policies. 

High tariff members of both parties will be found voting together regard¬ 
less of partisan affiliation, as will pro-labourites, or isolationists, or those 
representing other factional and sectional interests. Under these cir- 
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cumstances it is difficult to know which party is responsible for any given 
policy. Since pressure groups and factional interests in the legislature 
do not submit their policies to the electorate, either directly or by present¬ 
ing candidate for office, they are likewise irresponsible. 

A second reason for the falling away of party discipline after a “honey¬ 
moon period” is the fact that members of the lower house of the legislature, 
the House of Representatives, hold office for two years only and their terms, 
therefore, expire midway during the four-year term of the President. This 
fact provides a double hazard for internal party discipline. In the first 
place it compels the Representative, after his first year, to give his atten¬ 
tion not so much to matters of national concern and application as to the 
local or sectional aspects of these matters, or to matters of more immediate 
concern to his state or district. It is this circumstance that explains the 
oft quoted remark of an American statesman, that the “tariff is a local 
issue”. That is to say, tariff legislation is viewed not so much in terms 
of its relation to the welfare of the nation as a whole as to the effect of 
particular schedules upon local or sectional interesls in the Representative's 
home constituency. “I glory in the fact”, said another Congressman, 
“that men who come from Peach Tree Creek have Peach Tree Creek at heart”. 
In the absence of party discipline on a national basis in support of party 
principles, this parochialism is an open invitation to pressure politics and 
the triumph of special interests over the general interest. Moreover, these 
“off year” elections often result in control of the Congress passing to the 
party opposed to that of the President. The result is to aggravate fac¬ 
tionalism with deadlock and impotence. 

Possiblo solutions If members of the House of Representatives and at least a majority of the 
Senators served terms coextensive with the President, the possibility of a 
unified administration under disciplined party leadership would be 
improved. The relapse into factionalism and deadlock as the cohesive 
power of Presidential patronage declines would at least be mitigated, if 
not eliminated. The party in control of the White House would also be 
in control of the legislature and the electorate could enforce some sem¬ 
blance of responsibility upon the party for public policy. As matters stand, 
with the President, Senators and Representatives elected independently of 
each other in the “off years”, holding office for fixed terms in any case, 
it is extremely difficult for the President to have anything like the power 
over policy which is exercised by the Prime Minister of England. The 
“separation of powers” between independently elected agencies of the 
government holding fixed, varying terms, helps to explain why party gov¬ 
ernment and party responsibility are comparatively ineffective in the U.S.A. 

Commenting on this situation, a recent writer has said: 

“We arbitrarily separate the legislature and the executive. We choose 
each in such a way that there is no assurance that they will want 
the same policies—indeed, often in such a way that it is almost 
certain that they will want different policies. Congress can prevent 
the President from doing what he wishes but cannot make him do 
what it wishes. The President, through his veto power, can usually 
prevent Congress, from doing as it wishes unless its desired policy is 
almost unanimous... If the President wishes any positive action from 
Congress, he must usually get his way, as Harold Laski has put it 
‘very largely by the use of patronage—about as undesirable a method 
of persuasion as the imagination can conceive’... The result is 
hopelessly to confuse the public regarding whom to hold responsible 
for a policy or for failure to adopt a policy.” (Henry Hazlitt, A New 
Constitution Now t 1942, pp. 277.) 

One need not subscribe wholly to this view to observe that the American 
constitutional system seriously inhibits the development of disciplined 
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political parties and prevents the kind of party government and responsi¬ 
bility that characterizes the government of England. 

The “process of government” as reflected in the operation of political Some comparisons 
parties and pressure groups is affected not only by such factors as the with Great Britain 
representative system, electoral methods, and executive legislative relations; 
also important are the scope of government power and the geographic 
division of power within the state. The unity, internal discipline, power, 
and comparative effectiveness of the national party system in England as 
contrasted with the U.S.A., for example, can be understood only in the 
light of the unitary character of English government and the absence of 
constitutional limitations upon the power of Parliament (or more strictly, 
upon the King in Parliament). On the other hand, the constitutional 
division of powers between the states and the federal government in the 
Constitution of the United States, and the constitutional limitations upon 
the powers of government both at the national and state levels, help to 
explain the lack of unified political parties with clear and consistent pro¬ 
grammes of national legislation and administration. Many important prob¬ 
lems affecting domestic relations, taxation and finance, property relations 
and economic controls, social legislation, housing, public health, education, 
and others which in England fall within the jurisdiction of the national 
government, are either excluded from control by the Congress of the United 
States, or are shared by both national and state governments. 

This federal character of the government in the U.S.A. is reflected in the Federal 
federal character of party organizations and programmes. For practical characteristics 
purposes, except on issues falljji^ exclusively wilhin the jurisdiction of the 
national government, the major political parties of the U.S.A. represent 
rather loose federations of some forty-eight more or less autonomous state 
political parties. Hence, it is that the policies of the Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic parties in New York may, and often do, differ sharply from the 
programmes of the same parties in Nebraska or Oregon. Indeed, it is not 
unusual for the Democratic Party of one state to have more in common with 
the Republican Party of the same or even of other states than with the 
Democratic Party in other states. Unless the student of American politics 
takes account of this fact, he may find it hard to understand why, for 
example, an outstanding Democrat like A1 Smith of New York could have 
been nominally a member of the same party as the late Senator Hefflin of 
Alabama, or how Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon and Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio can both be members of the Republican Party. The gap be¬ 
tween such leaders within the same party is often greater than that which 
separates them from leaders of the opposition party. 

This federal character of American political parties on matter of pro¬ 
gramme and policy is also reflected in the fact that except during presi¬ 
dential campaign years, i.e., once in four years, little or no effort is made 
to formulate a national party programme. And even in presidential years 
the national platform, in an effort to unite the various state and sectional 
interests, is more likely to be a collection of vague generalities than a 
clear-cut statement on important issues of public policy. The national 
platforms of the major parties, therefore, offer little or no guidance to 
legislators or even to the President in the formulation of legislation. In 
the absence of a specific programme and with little or no party discipline 
in the legislature, it is not surprising that pressure groups, having both 
specific programmes and internal discipline, should supplant the parties 
in the determination of public policy. These influences do not operate in 
England, as we have seen, because the unitary character of the English 
Government and the comparatively homogeneous character of the English 
people and their economy, makes possible unified and disciplined party 
organizations that become integral with the government either through 
control of the cabinet or as His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. In the U.S.A. 
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the relation, even on the national level between the national party organ¬ 
ization and the members of that party in Congress or the White House is 
tenuous in the extreme. Indeed, members of Congress tend to resent any 
attempt of the national party committees to influence legislation, even 
when they themselves are members of those committees. 

American political scientists have devoted increasing interest to this prob¬ 
lem, and the American Political Science Association has a standing com¬ 
mittee on political parties to study ways and means of making the parties 
more effective and more responsible. Although this Committee has made 
no official recommendation, it is likely that when its report does appear it 
will urge closer articulation of state and national party organizations, and 
a closer integration of party organization with the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. To accomplish this it will be necessary to 
examine national and state legislation affecting political parties. Certainly 
The Corrupt the so-called Corrupt Practices Laws, regulating the finances of political 
Practices Laws parties, their sources of funds and the amounts and purposes for which 
they may make expenditures, will need careful scrutiny. More important will 
be a searching study of party organization, and procedure as it is affected 
by so-called Direct Primary Laws, and other legislation regulating the 
manner in which the parties nominate candidates for public office and for¬ 
mulate party platforms. Space forbids any examination of these important 
matters here but a brief comment may be in order. 

Most students of political parties have come to believe that present “corrupt 
practices” laws are ineffective and should be radically revised. Attempts 
to limit the amount of campaign expenditures by parties or their can¬ 
didates have been unrealistic, and the assumption that the filing of 
financial reports and the publicity given them would suffice to control 
the evil uses of money in politics has been naive. Political campaigns are 
costly and if the channels to public power are not to be limited to the 
wealthy and their henchmen, more affirmative measures will have to be 
devised for preventing fraud and insuring equitable treatment for all 
parties and candidates. 

The direct primary Similarly, political scientists need to take a closer and more critical view 
system of the so-called direct primary system of nominating candidates and elect¬ 
ing party officials. Devised as a means of insuring democratic control by 
the party members and adherents of party machinery and nominees, this 
“primary system” in some states has contributed to the progressive 
disintegration of party organization and party discipline. By undermining 
or destroying the party convention as a nominating device, the “primary 
system” also weakened party machinery for the formulation of party policy. 
Without any standards, save registration, for determining party member¬ 
ship, the function of the party as a policy-forming agency has been 
seriously impaired. Moreover, the wide-open primary which permits 
voters, regardless of their formal registration and regardless of their con¬ 
victions on matters of policy, to vote in any party primary they wish has 
further devitalized the party and diluted it as an organization of voters 
united on a common programme of public policy. The logical culmina¬ 
tion of this trend toward party paralysis is represented in the system 
of “cross-filing” as it exists in California, for example. Under this plan 
any aspirant for public office may seek the nomination not only of his 
own party but that of the opposition party by simply filing his candidacy 
in his own party primary and then cross-filing in the primary of the 
opposing party as well. In California, this practice is all but universally 

followed and has deprived the^ major parties of that state of any real 

Importance of study significance save as electoral machines. 

of the internal This examination of the effects of the direct primary system upon politi- 

organization of cal parties suggests the importance of a more careful study of the interna] 

parties structure of party organization. In his pioneer study of political parties, 
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Roberto Michels emphasized the oligarchical nature of party organization. 

The general conclusion to which he came that “the few always govern” 
is justified. In any extensive organization, whether in politics, business 
or other phases of social life, power will be found in the hands of a com¬ 
paratively small group of leaders or workers. The rank and file of the 
membership are normally too busy with other affairs, too ignorant, or too 
indifferent to take an active and continuous part in the management of the 
organization's affairs. The result is that power tends to gravitate, by a sort 
of natural law, into the hands of those who are able and willing to seek, 
secure and exercise it. This is the “secret” of the success of so-called politi¬ 
cal machines and party “bosses” in American politics. With control of 
the organization in their hands they can fortify their position by using 
their power and influence to reward and punish. Appointments to ad¬ 
ministrative positions, contracts for public works and government supplies, 
special favours of one kind or another, are some of the means with 
which they “keep the boys in line” and themselves in control. 

No legal or other reform is likely to change fundamentally this “law” Effects of an 
of oligarchical control. Methods, however, can be devised to insure eventual reform of 
greater responsibility of the ruling oligarchy to the rank and file. The the primary system 
direct primary is one such device and in correcting the weaknesses of the 
system care should be taken to preserve the very real value of this demo¬ 
cratic instrument. The evils of machine politics and “bossism” can be 
remedied also by administrative reforms to protect public offices, contracts 
and other sources of favouritism, from control of the spoilsmen. The Short 
Ballot for simplifying the task the voter, the merit system of appoint¬ 
ment, and a .simplification of governmental structure generally are 
measures which political scientists have urged to cure the evils of oligarchy. 

No study of political parties and pressure groups would be complete Complementary 
that neglected a careful examination of the social, economic, and other economic and social 
interests that find political expression through these channels. Under studies 
prevailing systems of representation in democratic states few political 
parties survive or exert much influence which represent but a single econ¬ 
omic or social interest. Every major party thus comes to represent a 
number of diverse and often conflicting interests. This is particularly true 
in England and the U.S.A. where the two-party system prevails. It is, 
however, also true in other countries having a multiple-party system, 
although the lines of economic and social cleavage in those countries may 
correspond more closely to the line of party cleavage. Political parties, 
therefore, as a general rule, may be said to represent aggregations of 
interest groups which come together upon some common basis for promot¬ 
ing some common objective. Hence, it is true to say that the life of the 
party is compromise. In the United States of America, where parties 
must appeal to the electorate of the whole nation in presidential campaigns 
and must therefore reconcile a large number and variety of economic, 
social, and sectional interests, it is not surprising that compromise should 
rob them of any but the most general programme. To a lesser degree 
but still to a very considerable extent, this is true in state-wide elections 
and even in the smaller congressional and state representative districts. 

Moreover, since both major parties in general appeal to the same con¬ 
stituency, it is not surprising that they should use similar appeals. It 
is this necessity for compromise that has reduced the American Republican 
and Democratic parties to what some critics have called Twcedledee and 
Tweedledum. On most controversial issues, they preserve a kind of 
neutrality. 

But as in the case of the American who, in 1940, was “neutral” against 
Nazi Germany and “neutral” in favour of France and England, so the 
Republican and Democratic parties are “neutral” for and against dif¬ 
ferent issues. The point is that, isi spite of their similarity on most 
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issues, in spite of their resemblance to Tweedledee and Tweedledum, the 
two major parties in the U.S.A. have in fact and do now represent dif¬ 
ferent points of view or emphasis which reflect substantially different 
social and economic interests. The basic cleavages between business and 
commercial interests in the one hand, and labour and agrarian interests 
on the other hand, between the North as a section and the South, between 
the East and West, have found expression in different but easily discernible 
degrees in the cleavage between the two major parties. To the analysis 
of these shifting interests and to the social composition of the parties, 
students of American politics have given much attention. Analysis of 
business and employment indices, farm prices, the distribution of income 
among various segments of the population, racial and religious factors, 
population trends, rainfall, and other geographical and climatic influences 
furnish essential data for an understanding of the American Party battle. 
A similar analysis would be necessary for an understanding of the party 
politics of any democratic state. Although traditional loyalty to a party 
is a powerful motive in determining political behaviour, no student of 
politics can safely neglect these other factors in seeking to explain shifts 
in political allegiance and traditional party loyalty itself. 

The emergence of It is in this connection also that the study of new parties as they 

new parties emerge is most important. The rise of the Labour Party in England was 
due to the need of the organized workers for some channel of political 
expression more responsive to their interests than the traditional Liberal 
and Conservative Parties. Failure of the Republican and Democratic Parties 
to give adequate representation to the depressed and disgruntled farmers 
of the Middle West gave rise in the late 70s and again in the 90’s and in 
1924 to the Granger, Populist, and Progressive Parties in America. It was 
the capitulation of the Democratic Party organization to the so-called 
slave oligarchy of the South during the late 50’s that led to the secession 
of the free soil and free labour wing of that party in 1860. Failure of 
the Whig Party of that time clearly to face the slavery issue and the issue 
of free land gave rise to the Republican Party. The fact that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party has been more responsive, to the demands of organized 
workers and farmers since 1930 helps to explain that party’s repeated 
success at the polls since that time. By the same token, the failure of 
new parties to develop any significant strength even during the trying 
years of economic depression and post-war inflation would indicate that 
the two major parties, and more particularly the Democratic party, have 
served fairly well as vehicles for expressing the major political, economic, 
and social interests of the American people. This is a fact of great signifi¬ 
cance to the student of politics since it confirms once again the familiar 
aphorism that, to survive, a political party, like a tree in the forest, must 
be able to bend with the wind. 

Sectionalism It has been customary for students of American politics to emphasize the 
sectional character of the major party battles in American history. This 
sectionalism represented by New England, the South, the Mississippi 
Valley, the Northwest, the Southwest, and so forth, has had its roots in 
economic, social, ethnic, and even religious differences between these 
major geographic areas. It has also been fortified by sentimental historic 
ties and symbols associated with what one writer has called the “birth 
pangs of the nation”. These sectional loyalties have been one of the 
most important and persistent influences in American politics. 

In recent years, more particularly since World War I, sectional cleavages 
appear to be yielding to more clearly economic and class cleavages. 
Arthur Holcombe, in his volumes, Political Parties o/ Today, and The New 
Party Politics emphasized this shift. The business and professional classes 
in the upper income brackets have tended to concentrate in the Republican 
ranks while the organized workers *nd farmers, especially those in the 
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lower income groups, are found more and more in the Democratic party. 

Indeed, one writer has said that Franklin Roosevelt had in effect trans¬ 
formed the Democratic Party into a Farmer-Labour Party. Does this help 
to explain the “revolt” of the so-called Dixiecrats in 1948 and the failure 
of the Progressive, Socialist, or Communist parties to make headway in 
the JJ.S.A. ? Students of politics will need to give increasing attention 
to this shift. It holds very great significance for the future of American 
politics. It is worth while noting that “minor” parties in America have 
served as pioneers in the promotion of political reforms. Is it because 
of their essentially class appeal or because they are “doctrinaire” that they 
have been better disciplined internally than the major parties ? 

Of all the problems or fields of study with which political scientists are Political behaviour 
customarily concerned, this field of political behaviour is perhaps the 
most difficult and complex. It involves the interests and skills, the 
methods and materials not only of other branches of political science but 
of the other social sciences as well. 

By comparison, the study of astrophysics or nuclear fission is simplicity 
itself. We ought not to be discouraged, however, by the magnitude of 
the task, nor by the fact that we are still a long way from a true science 
of political behaviour. We can apply certain of the methods of the scientist 
even here. We can strive to base our judgements, if any, upon objective 
observation and measurement, careful classification and analysis, and cau¬ 
tious generalization. Opportunities for the use of experimental methods 
are still very few and far between, and the possibilities for making accurate 
predictions are extremely limited. But we can derive some consolation, 
if not satisfaction, from the fact that we are engaged in a task, the 
importance of whjch no one will deny. For we have taken seriously the 
poet's advice to “know thyself”. 

“Know then thyself” (he said) “presume not God to scan: 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 


University of California. 



Psychology and Political Science in the U.S.A, 

by Harold D. Lasswell 


The tact that psychology is involved in all politics does not justify the 
inference that the only methods appropriate to the study of politics are 
psychological. The relevance of psychology to political science is more 
narrow and technical. It is narrow' in the sense that some political phe¬ 
nomena arc more amenable to existing methods of psychological investiga¬ 
tion than others. It is technical because specialized ways of obtaining, 
processing, and interpreting data are implicated in any programme of 
research that deserves the term “psychological”. The experience of 
American political science has undoubtedly shown that results are best 
when psychology is taken, not as a synomym for the entire field of 
politics, but rather as a set of tools for disclosing new facts or suggesting 
new interpretations. 

If this is a more modest conception of the r61e of psychology in the 
study of politics than has sometimes been promulgated in the past, it is 
not tantamount to a declaration that the contributions of psychology to 
American political science or policy arc trivial. On the contrary, psychology 
has introduced new dimensions into the description of government and 
new instruments for the making and execution of policy. A re-definition 
of the scope and method of political science is under way in the United 
States, and we must attribute this in no small measure to the perspectives 
brought into being by the experience of applying the procedures of 
psychology. 

The impact of psychology is less by argument than by experience with 
research. Because of the pervasive effect of exposure to the methods of 
psychology, it will be best to begin the present essay by passing in rapid 
review some of the procedures which have been adapted to the needs of 
political scientists in America. (Although it is no exaggeration to affirm 
that the impress of psychology is greater in the United Stales than in 
other countries, the implication is not that similar developments are 
unheard of elsewhere.) After glancing at research procedures, we outline 
some of the influences on theory and policy which can properly be attributed 
to psychology. Finally, we consider the factors which have favoured the 
spread of psychological studies in the United States, and appraise the prob¬ 
able future of such research. 


I. PROCEDURES OF OBSERVATION 

How shall we classify the many methods originating in psychology which 
have been applied to the study of politics ? Perhaps the most convenient 
scheme is according to intensiveness, which is a matter of the relation be¬ 
tween an observer and his field of observation. The observer and his field 
are within the same context of events. The least intensive relationship is 
found when contact is brief and when operations are simple. An excellent 
example is the short polling interview in which each subject is asked a 
few brief questions and allowed a few terse answers. Obviously, this 
procedure can be intensified by prolonging the time of contact or by 
complicating the operations. The opdfations may require the co-operation 
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of a team of scientists who apply different, though complementary, 
methods. 


We begin with the least intensive procedure that has been widely adopted Brief Interviews 
in recent years. The figure most prominently associated with the use 
of brief interviews in order to forecast the outcome of elections is 
Dr. George Gallup, at one time a teacher of applied psychology and later 
active in research for an advertising agency. 1 The idea of using brief 
interviews to poll a sample of the national electorate in a presidential year 
was demonstrated to the nation in 1936. In that year the forecasts made 
by scientific sampling proved to be far more accurate than the predictions of 
the Literary Digest , a magazine which had been successful in foretelling the 
outcome of the election in 1932. The deficiencies of the Digest have often 
been pointed out. The magazine mailed postcards to addresses found in 
telephone directories, asking the recipient to fill out and return the card, 
in 1932 the Great Depression resulted in acute discontent with the Repub¬ 
lican administration on the part of the middle income groups, who 
proceeded to vote for the Democratic candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

By 1936, this middle group was swinging back to its cuslornary allegiance 
to the Republican Party, leaving the lower income brackets behind Roosevelt. 

The Gallup poll was based upon the principle of interviewing a small 
percentage of the whole electorate, but a percentage composed of the signifi¬ 
cant parts of the whole in proper ratio. As a result the returns truly 
reflected the loyalty of the lower income groups to Roosevelt, while the 
Digest erroneously based its conclusions upon postcard returns from persons 
sufficiently well .off to have a telephone. 

Although much scientific work has been done on the many problems 
connected with the use of the brief interview for prediction purposes, the 
science is in its infancy. This was dramatically demonstrated when the 
polls failed sensationally in the presidential elections of 1948. The limita¬ 
tions of polling had already been pointed out by scholars. 2 3 But success had 
given the commercial forecasters “the pride that goeth before a fall”. A 
list, however brief, of technical matters calling for research would include 
the following: What forecasting errors are attributable to the compo¬ 
sition of samples ? To the phrasing of questions P To the falsification of 
returns by interviewers out of laziness, or from a desire to give the 
employer what he is assumed to want, or from a desire to influence the 
outcome ? To the concealing of opinion by subjects from fear of seeming 
ridiculous to the interviewer, from a desire to get rid of the interviewer as 
quickly as possible, or from fear of retaliation if preferences become known P 
To the crystallization of opinion only in the last moments of an election P 

It is clear that the brief interview technique is sometimes applied to 
inappropriate problems. * If you ask people what they think about an 


1. G. H. Gallup and S. F. Rab, The Pulse of Democracy : The Public Opinion Poll 
and How it Works (1940). 

2. Consult the files of the Public Opinion Quarterly which has from time to 
time had critical evaluations of polling. This and other topics connected with public 
opinion can be investigated by using the two standard bibliographies: 
H. D. Lass well, R. D. Casey, B. L. Smith, Propaganda and Promotional Activities 
(1935); B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell, R. D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication, and 
Public Opinion ; A comprehensive Reference Guide (1946). Also: Hadley Cantril 
(and others), Gauging Public Opinion (1944). Jerome Bruner, Mandate from 
the People (1944); Leonard Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (1948); 
L. H. Bean, How to Predict Elections (1948) Critical: Lindsay Rogers, The Pollsters 
(1949). 

3. An early application of brief interviews to a problem of political importance 
is Leonard D. Whitb, Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago (1929); 
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obscure topic on which there has been practically no public controversy, 
the replies will reveal little, if anything, other than that the words used 
in posing the question are terms of positive or negative sentiment. 
(“Do you favour reciprocal trade agreements as a means to peace,” may get 
few “yes” or “no” replies before the issue has been in controversy; the 
“yes” replies .may signify only that the term “peace” is a word expressing 
an ideal which is approved by the responder.) The validity of the results 
obtained from polling depends in part upon the phase of social movement at 
which polls are taken. Whatever success there has been in forecasting 
elections has largely depended upon the fact that the opinions of the 
electorate are taken when the situation has been structured by campaign 
activities into definite alternatives of action. 


Rather Limitations of the brief interview method can be partially overcome by 
Prolonged intensifying the procedure. A subject can be permitted to explain at length 
Interviews the grounds on which his opinions are held. His illustrations and anecdotes 
can be noted. His authorities can be recorded. The subject can be 
encouraged to tell what he has said or done in past circumstances which 
resemble the future situation which the interviewer has in view. (If the 
problem is to forecast voting or non-voting, for instance, a person can be 
induced to talk about participation in previous elections.) All such details 
provide clues for assessing the intensity with which an opinion is held 
(and no one doubts that intensity is a factor to be taken into account in 
estimating the relation of opinion to action.) The rather prolonged inter¬ 
view may disclose key expectations which, if broken down, will induce many 
other changes of opinion. The key expectations may be traceable to specific 
sources, such as exposure to certain media of mass communication, or to 
some non-media features of the environment. (A rise in the cost of bread 
can be more important than what is said in the press, for instance.) 

In the United States the rather prolonged interview has been applied 
with much success by many experts, notably Rcnsis Likert formerly active 
in the U.S. Government making opinion studies. 4 * 6 * 


Quantitative While it is true that words are used in interviews, the methods of content 
Semantics analysis were worked out mainly in reference to newspapers, magazines, 
(Content books, films, broadcasts and speeches. The statistical study of what is 
Analysis) printed, filmed, or said is the field of quantitative semantics, which is 
part of the science of communication, most of whose methods were 
developed in psychology (or in humanistic research). 8 
The procedures of quantitative semantics have been applied to many 
communications of political importance, such as the amount and kind of 
news appearing in America’s newspapers, the speeches and messages of the 
Presidents, Congressional debates, the labour-management bias of news 


Further Contributions to the Prestige Value of Public Employment (1932). See 
also C. E. Mkrriam and H. F. Gosnbll, Non-Voting : Causes and Methods of Control 
(1924). On technical matters consult Q. McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology*', 
Psychological Bull., XLIII (1946), 289-374, and the four-volume report on the use of 
interviewing by the U. S. Army during World War II, The American Soldier (edited 
by Samuel Stouffkr) (1949-1950). 

4. Likert’s material is largely unpublished. On ‘The Focused Interview”, see 

R. K. Merton and P. L. Kendall, The American Journal of Socioloogy, 51 (1946), 
541-557. 

6. Two symposium volumes are useful: Lyman Bryson (ed.), The Communi¬ 

cation of Ideas (1948); Wilbur Schi\amm, (ed.), Communications in Modern Society 

(1948). 
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commentators speaking over the radio, sermons, textbooks, fiction maga¬ 
zines, children’s books, cartoons, Communist propaganda leaflets, Commu¬ 
nist Party slogans and German broadcasts before and during the war. • 

In making a survey of content the first step is to develop a set of categories 
which include the symbols (terms or statements) whose occurrence is to 
be reported. German radio broadcasts, for example, were studied with a 
symbol list which assigned some categories to persons (e.g. Hitler, Stalin, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Mussolini, Petain), groups (nations, classes), organ¬ 
izations (British Parliament, Reichstag), doctrines (Communism, Fascism), 
operations (rationing, bombing), and situations (World War I, Post-War 
World). 

The next step is to decide upon the units to be employed in scanning and 
recording the frequencies of occurrence of a listed symbol. For instance, 
occurrences may be noted per page, column, item, or thousand words; or, 
when broadcasts are involved, per minute. A single occurrence can be 
expressed as a percentage of a fixed base, such as the total number of 
pages, columns, items, words, or minutes in the issue of the paper or the 
broadcast. By holding the base constant, true comparisons can be made 
from one issue to another. If we are told that one issue of the London 
Times has four items containing references to the United States, while 
another has eight, we cannot evaluate this information unless we arc told 
whether the total number of items in The Times has remained the same. In 
one of the reduced war issues of the paper four items were relatively more 
prominent than eight items in the large peacetime issues. (The four items 
may be ten per cent of the whole number of items, and the eight items 
may be less than five per cent.) 

A further step is to work out a set of instructions to guide the classifier in 
making judgments of favourable or unfavourable reference, or of mere 
mention. And the standards to be recorded in the favourable or un¬ 
favourable references may be specified. For instance, the classifiers may 
be instructed to divide the evaluative references into Strength (-Weakness) 
or Moral (-Immoral). A reported victory by the Japanese would count as a 
favourable presentation of Japan in relation to “Strength”, while a reported 
atrocity by the Japanese would he an unfavourable presentation (Moral- 
Immoral). Such distinctions may have political importance, as when the 
controllers of the press of a country reveal their sense of weakness by 
dwelling at relatively great length upon the alleged immoralities of the 
enemy. 

Many technical questions connected with quantitative semantics arc under 
study. They involve problems of consistency in the records made by any 
one classifier, of reliability in the records made by one classifier in 
relation to another, and of validity in the connection between the meanings 
reported by a classifier and meanings indicated by other methods. 


The results obtained by interviews or quantitative semantics depend upon The Recording 
assumptions about groups and situations. How representative of the nation, a Group or 

for example, is a given expression of opinion ? Some procedures of psy- Situation by C 

_ Observer 

6. D. Wapi.es, B. Bkrelson, F. R. Bradshaw, What Reading Does to People (1940); 

Edgar Dale, Content of Motion Pictures (1936); P. F. Lazarsfei.d, Radio and the 
Printed Page (1940); P. F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, Radio Research, 1942-1943 
(1944); H. D. Lasswei.l and D. Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propaganda ; 
a Chicago Study (1939); J. B. Whitton and H. L. XniLDS (od.), Propaganda by 
Short Wave (1942); H. Spejer and E. Kris (ed.), German Radio Propaganda ; 

Report on Home Broadcasts during the War (1944); R. M. Merton (and others), 

Mass Persuasion ; The Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive (1946); H. D. Lass- 

well, Nathan Lbites, and Associates, Language of Politics ; Studies in Quantitative 
Semantics (1949). 
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etiology have heen adapted to the problem of creating a valid picture of 
selected groups and situations. Leo C. Rosten spent a year studying the 
Washington corps of newspaper corespondents. 7 He explained what he 
was doing and enlisted the sympathic co-operation of the corps in examining 
their rdle in the life of the nation. Besides filling out questionnaires and 
submitting to innumerable interviews, the newsmen admitted Uosten to the 
daily round of professional and social activities, which permitted the 
investigator to obtain invaluable insights. 

Small towns and local urban neighbourhoods have been described by 
an observer who participated as thoroughly as possible in local life. Gran¬ 
ville Hicks described politics and society in a small New England town in 
this way. ■ His training had been in literature, and most of his political 
education had been received in the process of passing in and out of the 
Communist movement. More strictly controlled methods have been 
employed by observers who received their training in departments of anthro¬ 
pology or sociology. Following the methods of Lloyd Warner, many 
investigators have kept detailed records of the contacts which they have 
observed among all the members of a community or functional group. 
Public officials, party leaders and members have been put in relation to the 
“class structure” of the group. • William Foote Whyte spent three and a 
half years studying life in an Italian slum in a big city. 10 Using some¬ 
what different conceptions and procedures, James West went to a small 
town in the southern Midwest, and spent six months of strenuous 
interviewing and participation. 11 

The methods of J. L. Moreno have been adapted to the study of small 
communities by investigators connected with a scientific branch of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 13 Moreno’s procedure is to ask everybody (pri¬ 
vately or by confidential questionnaire) whether he would like to have every 
other member of the group as a close associate in specified activities. Would 
he rather have B or G as a neigbour ? As a member of his work team ? 
As a cell-mate (in prison) ? The replies are analyzed for the purpose of 
showing how congenial everyone is to everyone else. It is possible to 
rank every member of the group according to the attitudes which are 
expressed toward him. Some groups reveal a high level of mutual con¬ 
geniality; others are at the opposite extreme. If attitude are sharply 
polarized, for or against constituted authority, we can probe into the 
factors which account for it (party, religion, wealth, education, etc.). 

The solicitation of personal documents is a device which has been 
well-established in American social science since the classical work of Wil¬ 
liam I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki. Theodore Abel made an ingenious 
adaptation of the method for the purpose of studying the Hitler move¬ 
ment. 13 


7. L. C. Rosten, The Washington Correspondents (1937). 

8. G. Hicks, Small Town (1946). 

9. The most elaborate study by Lloyd Warner and associates is the Yankee City 
Series in course of publication at the Yale University Press. 

10. W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society; The Social Structure of an Italian 
Slum (1947). 

11. James West, Plainvillc , U.S.A. (1945). Many political scientists have made 
useful studies of groups, though with little use of special tools for recording or 
interpreting. See, for example, the field work on party politicians by R. V. Peel, 
J. A. Salter, and H. F. Gosnbll. 

12. The first volume by J. L. Moreno is still the most challenging: Who Shall 
Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations , Washington, 
D.C. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. (1934). Later developments can 
be followed in the journal Sociometry. 

13. W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, 2 vols. On the methods, 
consult: Herbert Blumbr, An Appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki** t4 The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America** (1939). G. W. Allpout, The Use of Personal 
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Political biographies arc well within the tradition of academic work, and 
within recent years there has been a tendency to make more use of the 
conceptions and methods of modern psychology. A political scientist has 
gathered the case histories of active politicians who were studied by psy¬ 
chiatric methods, and utilized some of the methods of clinical psychology to 
make direct inquiries into the lives of selected subjects. u The present 
writer has formulated a theory of the personality factors that account for 
persons who become deeply attached to the playing of political rdles. In 
addition, theories have been developed of the factors predisposing the 
individual to become an agitator, administrator, or theorist. 

In some cases what may be called the method of “impact analysis’* has 
been employed in which the subject has been indirectly studied by 
examining the impression which he has made upon superiors, colleagues, 
subordinates (and others). 14 

The literature of political science has been enriched to some extent by 
personality studies made by specialized physicians or psychologists. A recent 
instance is the literature coining out of the Nuremberg trials. 14 


Modern psychological methods are so complex that particularly valuable 
work is now being done by groups who concentrate on the same persons. 
Under the leadership of Henry Murray, elaborate descriptions were made 
of selected students at Harvard, and a revision of these procedures, 
amplified by sociological data, was applied during the war to the selection 
of personnel for dangerous missions. 17 The idea of centres for psycho¬ 
logical services is taking root in the United Stales, providing a standing 
corps of experts ready to “process” willing subjects. 

The case histories taken at clinical centres are the outcome of co-operative 
methods of gathering and interpreting data. The recent report on 
Rudolf Hess, edited by J. R. Rees, is an excellent example. (British and 
American specialists were involved.) 18 


An increasing proportion of the psychological study of situations is being 
done by teams composed of persons who make complementary contributions 
to the scrutiny of the same situation. Specialists on child study originated 
the method of making observations at frequent intervals on subjects who 
are unaware that they are being studied. 19 Gabriel Almond and others 
adapted the technique to the task of describing the interaction of the 


Documents in Psychological Science (1942); Louis Gottsciialk, Clyde Kluckdohn, 
Robert Angela., The Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology and Socio¬ 
logy (1945). Theodore F. Abel, Why Hitler Came into Power : an Answer based 
on the Original Life Stories of Six Hundred of his Followers (1938). 

34. II. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics (1930); Power and Personality 
(1948). The latter were given as a Salmon Memorial Lecture in Psychiatry at the 
N.Y. Academy of Medicine. See Bingham Dai, “Divided Loyalty in War”, Psychiatry, 
vol. 7 (1944), pp. 327-340. 

15. See Harold Zink, “A Case Study of a Political Boss”, Psychiatry, vol. 1 (1938), 
pp. 527-533. 

16. G. M. GmERT, Nuremberg Diary (1947). 

17. H. A. Mur. y (and others), Explorations in Personality : a Clinical and 
Experimental Study o t Fifty Men of College Age (1938), Assessment of Men (1948). 

18. J. R. Rees (ed.), The Case of Rudolf Hess, A Problem in Diagnosis and 
Fbrensic Psychiatry. See also the five-volume Studies in Prejudice under the auspices 
of the American Jewish Committee (1950). 

19. R. Arrington, “Time-Sampling Studies of Child Behaviour”, Psychological 
Monographs , vol. 51 (1939), No. 2. On this topic the work of Dorothy S. Thomas 
and Florence Goodenough was especially important. 
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administrators of public relief and their clients. 30 Forms of conduct 
called “aggressive”, “non-aggressive”, and “passive aggressive” were 
defined,, and the participating observers trained until they achieved high 
consistency and reliability. A record was also made of whether the relief 
administrator discriminated for or against a client. An act of discrimination 
in favour of a client consisted in permitting him to do something plainly 
contrary to the rules. A discrimination against the client consisted in 
failing to allow him to do something plainly in accordance with the rules. 
A record was made of the response of administrators to different patterns 
of approach. This in turn was correlated with personality profiles. These 
intensive methods of study can be extended to many types of contact 
between officials and private persons, and among officials. 

One significant co-operative study was carried out during the election 
of 1944. 31 The electorate of a single county (chosen because of its repre¬ 
sentativeness of the nation as a whole in past elections) was interviewed 
and otherwise examined. One group (a panel) was seen at periodic inter¬ 
vals throughout the campaign, and controlled each time by matched groups 
composed of persons not previously on the panel. Shifts were described, 
arid interpreted in the light of information assembled by all methods. 

Studies of factory situations by Elton Mayo and his associates have thrown 
light upon social cohesion. 22 With their consent, small groups of workers 
were observed over several years. Detailed production and interpersonal 
records were made, and experimental changes were systematically intro¬ 
duced into the situation. Mayo thinks that perhaps the most important 
result is the discovery of the overwhelming importance of congenital inter¬ 
personal relations at the workplace for the Great Society. Society begins to 
appear as a gigantic pattern of primary social nuclei whose state of 
equilibrium has profound implications for the public order. 

Kurt Lewin and his associates studied the effect of “authoritarian” or 
“ democratic” situations on group life. 22 They have also invented and 
tested new ways of conducting group discussion. 24 


Group Study Political institutions are seen in deeper perspective as a result of field 
op Communities research on the social structure of communities (and other selected groups). 
(and other We referred above to investigations conducted by individual scientists. 
groups) Much significant work has been done co-operatively by teams of specialists 
who focus on the same social structure. 

The most influential model for this type of investigation was set by the 
Lynds in their work on Muncie, Indiana. 24 More precise methods of 
inquiry, and more elegant theoretical tools were developed by 


20. The research was originally published in 1934 and 1935. Condensed in 
H. D. Lasswell, Yhe Analysis of Political Behaviour; An Empirical Approach (1948), 
pp. 261-278. 

21. P. F. LAZAnsFELD, Bernard Berelson, Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice (1948), 
ed. 2. 

22. Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (N.Y., Mac¬ 
millan, 1933); The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (1945); F. J. Roeth- 
xjsbercer and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (1939). 

23. K. Lewin, R. Lirrrrr, S. K. Escalona, “An Experimental Study of the Effect 
of Democratic and Authoritarian Group Atmospheres”, Studies a Topological and 
Vector Psychology , No. 1 ( Studies in Child Welfare , vol. X v , No. 3), (Iowa City: 
University of Iowa). 

24. See especially Kurt Lewin, “Frontiers in Group Dynamics”, Human Relations , 
vol. I (1947); Resolving Social Conflicts ; Selected Papers on Group Dynamics 
(Ed. Gertrude Weiss Lewin, Foreword by Gordon W. Allport), (1948). 

25. R. S. and H. Lynd, Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural Con¬ 
flicts (1937). 
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Lloyd Warner. *• In some places (notably Chicago) the accumulating 
research of many years has served to paint a detailed canvas, despite the 
absence of a well-integrated original plan. Many of the Chicago com¬ 
munity researches on the political process made effective use of psycho¬ 
logical methods. 27 

The most formidable example of teamwork is the survey of Negroes in 
American society by Myrdal. Scores of scholars were involved. 2# 

Alexander H. Leigthon and his associates conducted a valuable study of 
human relations in a Japanese relocation camp set up by the American 
Government during the war. 29 


The largest context to which research talent has been applied is culture The Study of 
(including “national character”). The impetus came from anthropologists Culture by 
who were imbued with the perspectives and methods of modern psycho- Individuals and 
logy. 30 During the war this line of research received unexpected support Groups 
from military and naval authorities who found themselves confronted by 
the task of dealing with foreign peoples. 81 With some assistance from 
American and other specialists, British political and psychological warfare 
planners did quite important and original work on the analysis of German 
culture. 82 


II. INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL THEORY 

It is impossible to employ the intensive methods of psychology without Political 
modifying in some respects the theory of politics. Perhaps the deepest Terminology 
Impact is upon the use of terms. It is not feasible to conduct psycho¬ 
logical research with terms which refer ambiguously to events. Words 
must be operationally defined. Definitions are operational when they 
specify how the term is to be used in situations of various degrees of 
intensiveness. 88 

The traditional language of political theory often confuses the doctrinal 
and the descriptive use of words. It is important to distinguish sharply 
between “state” as a juristic conception and “state” as a descriptive 
category. In order to meet the needs of clear communication, there is 
a growing tendency to operate with two sets of terms, one specifying 
the “formal” and the other the “effective” meaning involved. “Power”, 
for example, can be defined as “authority” and “control”; the highest 


26. See footnote 2, p. 527. 

27. See especially H. F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics 
in Chicago (1935). 

28. Gunnar Myrdal (and others), An American Dilemma , The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy (1944), 2 vols. 

29. A. H. Leighton, The Governing of Men (1945), Leighton is a physician who 
studied anthropology with Clyde Kluckhohn. 

30. Notably Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (1934). In general see Ralph Lin¬ 
ton, ed., The Science of Man in the World Crisis (1945). 

31. Among the active anthropologists were Ruth Benedict, Clyde Klukchohn, 
Peter Murdock. For apprisal of the work of Benedict, Margaret Mead, Gregory Bate¬ 
son, Geoffrey Gorer, and others, see Nathan Leites, “Psycho-Cultural Hypotheses 
about Political Acts” World Politics, vol. 1 (1948), pp. 102-119. 

32. See the forthcoming study of Germany by A. V. Dicks; Edward Shils was 
the most important link with American social science. 

33. P. W. Bridgbman’s book on The Logic of Modern Physics gave currency to the 
notion of operationalism. In a more sophisticated form the point has been 
developed by modern logicians like R. Carnap, H. Rbichenbach. 
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degree of authority is “sovereignty”, while the highest degree of control 
is “supremacy”. 84 

It is necessary to distinguish between “government” in a “conventional” 
and a “functional” sense, the first referring to the institutions locally 
called governmental, the second to the institutions which, on examination, 
conform to the definition of government as comprising all institutions 
which are highly specialized to the shaping and sharing of power. Unless 
functional definitions are made, there is no valid basis for identifying the 
institution from culture to culture which are the proper object of political 
scientific study. 


The Conception The conception of power is made more refined as a result of 
op Power psychological research. One critical point appears to be the pre¬ 
sence of certain “expectations” (with at least a minimum degree of 
frequency through a given time-period in a specified community). For 
instance, it is workable to define power as any human relationship which 
is expected to be, and is in fact, sanctioned by extreme deprivations. A 
deprivation is the loss or threatened loss of any value (such as well-being, 
wealth, respect). 85 By adopting a high minimum for the number of 
persons in the community who must share the specified expectations, we 
exclude deprivational situations of small consequence. 

Psychological Possibly the most obvious effect of psychology upon political theory has 
Analysis been in stressing the importance of certain developmental factors in 
of Political Men determining the conduct of the adult members of a body politic. Psycho¬ 
logical research has traced the links in the chain of causation by which 
some forms of personality are disposed to the pursuit of power (in pre¬ 
ference to some other value). Research also discloses the chain which 
leads to the choosing of one political r61e above another. We can 
account, in part at least, for the political “agitator”, “theorist”, and 
“administrator”. 86 

Besides offering an explanation of when men pursue power and why 
certain political rdlcs arc given priority, psychology reveals the effect on 
everyone of their early relation to authority (and indeed to all persons 
in the primary cycle). Sebastian de Grazia has recently outlined a com¬ 
prehensive theory of anomic, or non-integration of the individual with 
group life, drawing chiefly on psychiatric and psychological research in 
the field of child development. 8r The conception of law as an absolute 
system of command thrives, according to Jerome Frank, on the basis of 
certain urges of a primitive sort in relation to authority. 88 The pervasive 
effect of guilt feelings has been emphasized by several writers, who have 
shown how the effort to escape from the tensions created by unconscious 
feelings of guilt can lead to provocative defiance of authority, either as 
criminality or revolution. 89 The somewhat mystical notion of Ihe 


34. The search for workable formulations is to be found especially in C. E. Msn- 
riam’s books, notably Political Power; Its Composition and Incidence (1934). On the 
continent of Europe the need of tool sharpening led to the refined work of 
Hans Kelsen. Sec also H. D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society; 
A Framework for Political Inquiry (1950). 

35. In addition to the work of C. E. Merriam and II. D. Lasswell, previously 
cited, refer to G. E. C. Gatlin, The Science and Method of Politics (1927). 

36. See footnote 1, p. 527. 

37. Sebastian de Grazia, The Political Community ; A Study of Anomie (1948). 

38. Jerome Frank, Law and Modern Mind (1930). 

39. See especially Franz Alexander and II. Staub, The Criminal , the Judge, and 
the Public ; a Psychological Analysis (1931). 
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“charismatic” leader has been brought into the realm of empirical research 
by studying the tension between desires to submit to and to destroy 
authority. 40 The place of affection and aggression has been enlarged and 
clarified in the theory of politics, providing new insight into crisis conduct, 
whether in war, revolution, or economic upset. 41 
In a word, the study of politics is becoming part of the science of man, 
equipped with a new arsenal of hypotheses, findings, and methods. 


III. EFFECTS ON POLICY 

Perhaps the most obvious contribution of psychology to policy has been 
in making possible the selection of personnel by means of tests. 43 More 
dramatic, of course, is the forecasting of mass behaviour, particularly at 
elections. Specialists have long since pointed out that scientific polls 
constitute no threat to democracy (in the sense of undermining confidence 
in “volition”) since they are condemned, on the basis of probability theory, 
to predict erroneously from time to time. 43 
It is dawning upon the policy-makers of democracy that modern methods 
of surveying attitudes arc indispensable to the conduct of democratic 
government under the large-scale conditions of modern life. One axiom of 
democracy is that the thoughts and feelings of others should be taken into 
account. Another axiom is that errors are to be corrected by means of 
free reporting and debate. Scienlific surveys enable the democrat in 
public or private life to ascertain not only the preferences of the community, 
but the state of public information. If the level of information is low, he 
can take responsibility for trying lo overcome the blind spots. The tyrant 
can rule primarily by intimidation. The democrat cannot live up to his 
ideal of enlightened public consent under modern conditions without 
surveys of opinion. They arc part of the intelligence function of a rationally 
organized democracy. (And of course the democrat must seize and hold 
enough power to use these, or any, social instrument.) 


IV. THE FUTURE OF PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS 

A basis for evaluating the future of psychological studies in relation to poli¬ 
tical theory and policy may be discovered by looking into the growth of the 
“psychological” trend in American political science. 

We select a few factors to emphasize: First, note that the fusion of all Important Factors 
intellectual currents, which springs from the integrative tendency of 
intellectual life, is fostered by the relative flexibility of university life in 
the United States (in contrast to Europe). 

Second, the spread of the German system of graduate study (seminars) 
resulted in the focusing of more man-hours on research in America than 
in most other countries (notably England). 


40. A fruitful article is E. II. Erikson, “Hitler’s Imagery and German Youth”, 
Psychiatry, vol. 5 (1942), pp. 475-493; and Fritz Rbdl, “Group Emotion and 
Leadership”, Psychiatry, vol. 5 (1942), 573-596. 

41. Some psychological points are summarized in Quincy Wrtcht et al. , Frustra¬ 
tion and Aggression (1939). 

42. On the purely technical side, see Paul Horst and collaborators, “The Pre¬ 
diction of Human Adjustment”, Bulletin, 48, Social Science Research Council. 

43. See footnotes 1 and 2. 
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Third, Americans are dissatisfied with theories which are not operational, 
either in the sense of contributing to empirical study or to public policy. 

Fourth, and closely related to the foregoing, Americans respect technology 
and science; political scientists envy authority which can be based on 
experiment, not argument. 

Fifth, in recent times psychology developed extremely stimulating 
theories, such as “behaviourism”. 

Sixth, and perhaps most fundamental, is the tension in America between 
respect for individuality, and the demand to manipulate human beings. 
Attitudes towards psychology are highly ambivalent, since although psycho¬ 
logy pays attention to the dignity of personality, it simultaneously offers a 
way of demonstrating that many claims to uniqueness are false. The 
consciousness of self in the United States is an expression of a mobile, as 
distinct from a caste society. Political scientists are strongly biased 
towards liberal, anti-caste values, and therefore are disposed to seize upon 
tools which promise to clarify and protect democratic processes. 

The University The significance of these various factors can be made more concrete 
of Chicago by referring to a single case. During the interwar period the political 
science department at the University of Chicago was the centre of the 
movement to explore the significance of psychology for politics. 

Merriam Charles E. Merriam was the significant figure. 

The University of Chicago is a remarkable example of institutional 
flexibility in the United States. The University was developed in the ’90’s 
“at one blow” on the basis of a Rockefeller benefaction as a major centre of 
advanced study and research. Sociology was organized for almost the first 
time as a separate department on a level with political science, economics, 
and history. All sorts of experiments in academic organization were con¬ 
tinually being tried at the University, but the German system of seminar 
work was at the core of advanced study. 

Merriam was trained in the history of political doctrine, 44 but 
possessing a vigorous, impressive personality, he was impelled toward the 
life of action. Few men have sensed the sterility of much of the tradi¬ 
tional word-burden of learning more fully than Merriam, or sought 
more continually to invent operational contacts between theory and fact. 

Mrrriam’s respect for the physical sciences was intensified by the career 
of his brother, who became an eminent geologist and scientific ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Behaviourism At the University of Chicago the work of the physiologist Jacques Loeb 
on “tropisms” helped to lay the foundation for the “behaviourism” of 
John B. Watson (which was also evolved at the University). John Dewey, 
the philosopher of pragmatism, spent ten years at the University of Chicago. 
George H. Mead exerted a profound influence on psychology and the social 
sciences by his theories of the human “act” and of the development of the 
“self”. William I. Thomas and Robert E. Park worked out empirical 
methods of studying the subjective side of social institutions. Thorstein 
Vkblen used the materials of psychology and anthropology to confound the 
classical economists. 

The Future So far as the future is concerned, we can predict that the struggle to 
defend and extend freedom will become more, rather than less, intense, 
owing to the state of chronic crisis in world affairs. Psychology will 
continue to be an arsenal for the friends of democratic and anti-democratic 
tendencies alike. If democratic tendencies weaken, however, the concern 
with psychology will diminish. For caste-bound societies and despotisms 


4A. His doctoral dissertation was on the History of the Theory of Sovereignty 
since Rousseau (1900). 
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maintain themselves by denying, rather than affirming, individuality. And 
if the progress of psychological science appears to enlarge our sphere of 
knowledge and hence our means of discounting much human individuality, 
the surface of the sphere is always making contact with new manifestations 
of diversity, opening up new areas of ignorance concerning the richness of 
human personality. Psychology rises and falls with freedom. 

Yale University. 



British Literature 

on Political Parties and Public Opinion 

1918-1948 

by David Thomson 


The history and British scholarship has, in general, been peculiarly reluctant to examine 
structure of parties in detail the history and structure of British political parties. It is as 
if study of formal parliamentary institutions and the electoral system had 
overshadowed, and in part concealed, the working and functions of 
organized political parties which inevitably underlie the whole process of 
representative government. There is no full-dress historical study of the 
origins and growth of the party system in Britain: there are not even 
satisfactory histories of each political party. Attention has been concentrated 
on the working of parties inside Parliament rather than in the country, 
and it is significant that no detailed contemporary study of a general 
election in Britain was made until 1945, when Mr. R. B. McCallum and 
Miss Rradman conducted their survey of The British General Election of 1945. 

4 Even as regards the working of parties inside Parliament, students of 

constitutional history have been concerned with policies rather than 
personnel, and only in 1943 was a detailed analysis of the social background 
of members of Parliament attempted, by Mr. J. F. S. Ross, in his study 
of Parliamentary Representation. 

Study of Similarly, in the important study of the make-up and manifestations of 
public opinion public opinion in politics, the attention of scholars appears to have been 
focused only upon a few random problems, rather than upon the field of 
study as a whole. Having little faith in Jacobin doctrines of the “sove¬ 
reignty of the people” and of the “general will”, Englishmen have adhered, 
as their constitutional development encourages them to adhere, to the 
assumption of “the sovereignty of Parliament”. This tendency has perhaps 
helped to divert attention and interest away from the subtler mechanisms 
of public opinion, and the intriguing problems of how it is formed or 
guided, and how it impinges upon the working of government. The 
United Stales, sharing no such inhibitions or diversions, and presented 
with rich sources of diverse material for study of public opinion in the 
variegated pressure-groups which drive her party system, has advanced far 
beyond Great Britain in the scientific study of public opinion. 

Orientation of These general considerations help to explain the selectivity of British 
British studies literature in these two important sectors of political science. As regards 
Parties political parties, most work has been done on the working of parties 
within Parliament, their effects on the development of cabinet government 
and the position of the Prime Minister, their share in moulding parliamen¬ 
tary procedure, the r61e of His Majesty's Opposition, and so on. Because 
of the rise of the Labour Party and the accompanying decline of the 
Liberal, the intricacies of proportional representation have, throughout 
the last generation, attracted considerable detailed examination. Because 
of the close connections in Britain between political parties and the 
national press, this aspect too has been very fully studied. Beyond this, 
the working of parties in the country, at and between elections, has 
been sadly neglected. 

Public opinion Similarly, in the study of public opinion, social psychology made great 
strides early in this century through the work of men like Graham Wallas 
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and William McDougall. 1 After 1918, however, the political aspects of 
social psychology were studied almost exclusively in connection with 
political propaganda. This was because the sudden collapse of German 
morale in 1918 and the somewhat exaggerated claims of Lord Northcliffe 
and his brillant propagandist team of Crewe House caused sensational 
claims to be made for propaganda as a weapon of modern warfare: claims 
which resurgent German nationalism was only too ready and eager to 
endorse, for they fitted admirably with the legend of the “stab-in-the-back” 
in 1918 and the myth of “unbeaten” German armies. The use of propaganda 
in Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany kept alive a topical interest 
in propagandist techniques. The party tactics at elections, which accom¬ 
panied the coming universal suffrage after 1928, emphasized the irrational 
forces in public opinion. A similar interest stimulated the broader move¬ 
ment for “Mass Observation” in the 1930's, and in political science a closer 
study of such phenomena as “the floating vote”. The second World War, 
which brought the Ministry of Informataion, voluntary censorship of press 
and radio, and an intensive campaign of “psychological warfare” against 
enemy countries, gave a boost to the study of public opinion in general: and 
the results of this have yet to become fully apparent. 


For all these and similar reasons, British literature on these subjects is 
fragmentary and selective. No comprehensive synthesis of the results of 
such scientific enquiries as have been made is yet possible, and no 
satisfactory and generally recognized discipline of scientific enquiry has 
been evolved. Yet separate results of real value and certain solid advances 
in knowledge and technique have been made, and will be considered 
below. The bulk of the literature on these subjects may be conveniently 
grouped under six heads: 

1. The study of political parties in relation to parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. 

2. The study of political parties in relation to the electorate. 

J3. Proportional representation and the “floating vote”. 

4. The press in relation to political parties and public opinion. 

5. Propaganda. 

6. The scientific survey of public opinion (e.g. Mass Observation tech¬ 
nique and “opinion polls”). 

These divisions will be followed in discussions of the substance of 
available literature about these subjects. 


I. SUBSTANCE 


Most general histories and descriptions of the British parliamentary system 
include, in greater or lesser detail, some account of the part played by 
organized parties in the working of the parliamentary and electoral systems. 
President A. L. Lowell, in his classical American work on The Government 
of England (2 yoIs. 1908) devoted fourteen chapters to “the party system”, 
and gave therein perhaps the best analysis of parties and their functions 
at the beginning of the present century. Viscount Bryce, in his monu¬ 
mental counterpart on Modem Democracies (2 vols. 1921), included studies 
of the parties and party system in each of the countries he considered. A 
host of lesser works follows their example. But such accounts are, of 
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1. McDougall’s Introduction to Social Psychology was almost « best-seller, first 
published in 1908 and running into its 22nd edition by 1931 
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course, no substitute for either systematic historical studies of the origins 
and development of the separate parties, or the examination of how. in 
precise detail, parties link government and legislature with public opinion. 
Such historical accounts as there are provide narratives of elections won, 
governments formed and legislation passed, rather than delving deeper 
into analysis of the forces behind organized parties, the details of their 
local operation, and the fundamental reasons for their successes or failures. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw ’s Conservatism in England (1933) is a superficial state¬ 
ment of the development of conservatism in English history; Sir Henry Sles- 
ser’s History of the Liberal Parly , (1946) does the same thing for liberalism. 
The Labour Party, being more modern in its origins and recent in its 
development, has been more fortunate. The present Prime Minister, 
Mr. C. R. Attlee, in 1937 wrote The Labour Party in Perspective , which was 
more analytical in character, and Professor G. D. H. Cole has written two 
works which, taken together, form a reasonably comprehensive history of the 
Party: British Working Class Politics, 1882-19H and History of the British 
Labour Party since 19H. 

For the phenomena of political parties in general, however, no scholar 
has done what the Webbs did for British local government, trade unions 
and the co-operative movement. Lacking this solid historical foundation, 
study of the party system in relation to government has scarcely progressed 
beyond partial (and at times partisan) treatment in general works on the 
parlliamentary system. Most significant of these are Professor H. J. Laski’s 
Parliamentary Government in England, H. R. G. Greaves’s The British 
Constitution, and R. Bassett’s The Essentials of Parliamentary Democracy. 
These writers, followed by other more partisan supporters, treat party as 
the core of the British system of government, and examine particularly the 
social bases and economic interest-groups on which parties operate. They 
have thereby deepened the study of parties as an important aspect of 
political science, although they made little positive advance in the appli¬ 
cation of sociological methods to their material. Such an advance would 
require detailed analysis of the sections of each party supporting or 
opposing each major measure of policy or legislation over a given period, 
of voting-lists and the social connections and backgrounds of individual 
members, of local party associations and their activities in constituencies, 
and so on. English parties have been so much affected by the vagaries of 
their leaders—the splits caused, for example, by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in 1938—that personalities cut across group interests and policies too 
much to make any impersonal analysis of the parties complete in itself. It 
would have to be complemented by examination of the influences of leading 
personalities. 

The most substantial contribution to impersonal analysis of a sociological 
character in recent years has been made by the work of Mr. J. F. S. Ross, 
already mentioned. He considers the members of Parliament between 1918 
and 1945. He tabulates, according to party affiliations, their ages, places 
of education, occupations, and reveals certain clear differences between the 
personnel of the three major parties. He finds that the average age of 
Labour members on first election was more than three years higher than 
that of Conservative members on first election; that whereas the great 
majority of Conservative members came from public schools, and a larger 
proportion of Liberals than of either of the others came from secondary 
schools, the majority of Labour members had been educated at elementary 
schools; that in all three parties the professional classes are more plenti¬ 
fully represented amongst M. P.'s than are technicians or even business 
men, though barristers always head the list of parliamentary occupations. 
In 1945, he found that the electorate returned “fewer ‘young' but more 
‘young middle-aged' new members, and on the other hand fewer ‘older 
middle-aged' but more ‘elderly' new members'*. Thus the new House of 
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1946, contrary to popular belief, was not exceptionally young in compo¬ 
sition, and was of about the same average age as the inter-war parliaments.. 

In this respect the study of political parties in Britain has in recent 
years and for recent Parliaments been widened in scope and deepened in 
method: and an important new sector of political science has been 
developed in some directions. 


Writers on the British electoral system have long noted the “swing of 
the pendulum” as a phenomenon of British politics. Dr. Ivor Jennings 
noted it, in Parliament (1939) and The British Constitution (1941) as 
introducing a recurrent rhythm into political life. But detailed examination 
of the general elections which produce this rhythm has seldom been 
attempted. Until governmental plans for reform recently gave the issues 
topical importance, little attention has been paid to the surviving anomalies 
of the franchise such as the plural vote of certain owners of business 
premises and of university graduates, or of the constituencies such as the 
non-territorial university constituencies. The frequent use of last-minute 
pre-election “stunts”, such as the Zinoviev 2 letter of 1924 and the “Post 
Office savings scare” of 1931, attracted some attention to party methods 
of electioneering under universal suffrage: but apart from partisan contro¬ 
versy they received little scholarly attention. Mr. McCallum and Miss Read- 
man, in their work mentioned above, were the first to compile a complete 
collection of the formal election-addresses sent out by candidates to their 
constituents, and the first to analyse the differences of method and tone 
adopted by each party in these addresses. They also described, contempo¬ 
raneously, the conduct and progress of the electoral campaign, and tried to 
assess the relative importance in it of the press and radio. They noted, as a 
distinctive feature of the 1945 election, the effects of the systematic broad¬ 
casts which were given by the party leaders during the three weeks pre¬ 
ceding the poll. They deduced that: “The chief explanation for the 
quietness of the election and the comparatively thin attendance at meetings 
was undoubtedly the influence of the broadcasts. The B.B.G. estimated that 
Che average audience for each of these broadcasts was 44.9 per cent of the 
adult population... It may well be that this method of radio 
campaigning has revolutionized the nature of British elections. It is bound 
to shift interest from the local fight to national issues, and from the 
local candidate to the leading champions of the parties.” The same authors 
attempted to analyse the main controversial issues between parties and the 
different ways in which they were presented to the electors. It is desirable, 
and very likely, that similar surveys will be conducted in future general 
elections. 


Since the days, nearly a century ago, when John Stuart Mill wrote Repre¬ 
sentative Government , advocates of proportional representation in some form 
or other have criticized the anomalous results which flow from the crude 
methods of single-member territorial constituencies and from election by 
simple majority. The late Mr. John H. Humphreys and the Proportional 
Representation Society of which he was Secretary propaganded incessantly 
for the elimination of these anomalies. Mr. Humphreys's study of Propor¬ 
tional Representation first appeared in 1911. The Liberal Party, since it 
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2. This concernd orders which were supposed to have been sent to the British 
Communist Party by the Comintern just before elections. The incident was widely 
exploited in the Conservative press and contributed to Labour's defeat. 
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sank into the rdle of a “third party” and incurred all the attendant 
“third party risks”, has shown an increasing interest in the subject. 
Mr. Ilamsay Muir, a leading publicist of the Liberal Party, argued in favour 
of proportional representation in his study of How Britain is Governed : 
and Mr. J. F. S. Ross, in the work already considered, show convincingly 
enough how a system of single transferable votes would have produced a 
much more accurate reflection of public opinion in all elections since 1918. 

The electoral It is, indeed, clear enough that the electoral system is itself one of 
system and the the major causes of the decline of the Liberal Party, and Mr. Ramsay Muir 
decline of the sees a connection between the anomalies of the system, which give 

Liberal Party considerable power to “the margin of unthinking waverers who can be 
swung this way or that by panics, stunts and promises”, and the celebrated 
“swings of the pendulum” which result from exaggerated magnification of 
slight electoral swings of the “floating vote”. Yet British opinion in general 
remains adamant: and when, in 1944, the Speaker’s Conference reported 
on the electoral system, it decided against experiments with proportional 
representation. But the research into the working of the existing electoral 
system which has followed the dissatisfaction with it has been of considerable 
value and interest to the academic study of political science, however little 
practical headway the critics may have made. 

The ",floating vote " One phenomenon which has attracted particular attention is the “floating 

vote”. It is regarded as the force behind the “swings of the pendulum” 
which have marked the last century of British politics. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain how it is composed. Mr. McCallum collects various 
statistics designed to show something of its composition and working. It 
becomes particularly large and important in constituencies where the third 
party puts up no candidate, for then the supporters of that party are 
leit unmoored and float into one or other of the two main camps, unless they 
abstain from voting altogether. But it exists in some measure in all 
constituencies in the form of the unattached voter who chooses to vote in 
each election according to his judgment of the personalities of the rival 
candidates concerned, or according to his views of the most urgent issues 
at stake at that moment. 

Mr. McCallum calculates that the average swing over the whole country 
in 1945 was about 12%, and points out that “it is this swing of 12% 
which means a loss by the Conservatives of a quarter of their supporters, 
that more than doubled the Labour Party representation in Parliament, and 
almost halved the Conservative strength”. Particularly interesting, in view 
of the last-minute “stunts” previously favoured as a means of swinging the 
“floating vote”, are the firm indications that much of the electorate had 
made up its mind well before the election took place. The long series of 
Conservative rebuffs in by-elections before 1945, and the long series of 
Labour victories at by-elections subsequently, both serve to show that the 
polling in 1945 was the result of no hasty or temporary decision. A 
“Gallup poll” taken by the News-Chronicle between 6 and 13 June showed 
that some 84% of the persons questioned declared that they had already 
made up their minds how to vote. The Conservatives were held respon¬ 
sible for the distress and hardships of the inter-war years, during which 
for most of the time Conservative governments were in power. 


The press Study of the press as an organ of expressing and influencing public opinion 
in relation to has been focused by four main developments in the British press: its 
political parties trustification, and concentration of most local papers in the hands of 
and public opinion companies which also own the few leading national dailies; its party affi¬ 
liations and complexion; the influence on it of commercial advertising; and 
its rdle in preserving freedom of criticism and self-expression. Examination 
of its rdle in Modern Britain, in these four ways, has recently been made 
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particularly topical by the severe restrictions on newsprint supply, and by 
the establishment of the Royal Commission on the Press in 1947. 

Writings mainly concerned with ownership and the party affiliations of Study of ownership 
the press have appeared mostly from the pens of professional journalists, and affiliations of 
Mr. H. Wickham Steed, formerly editor of The Times , produced a valuable the press 
general survey called The Press. Mr. H. Wilson Harris, M. P., editor 
of the weekly Spectator, produced The Daily Press; and Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
editor of the weekly New Statesman and Nation, has discussed especially 
the tendency to monopoly in The Press the Public Wants. The tendency 
of all these writers is to argue that, despite the clear tendency towards 
trustification and even monopoly of ownership, a wide margin of real 
freedom of competition is preserved by the competition between rival press- 
barons, by reliance of all on large circulation for their yield of advertising 
revenue, and therefore their ultimate reliance on public opinion; by the fact 
that no political party is without its press organs; and by the existence 
of powerful independent journals such as The Times and the weekly 
Observer, whose independence is guaranteed both by their special 
organization as trusts, and by the spirit and traditions of independent free 
journalism which they represent. On the other hand, the enormous amount 
of capital required to found and run a great newspaper, and the powerful 
influence of the advertisers who alone make a cheap press possible, are 
forces recognized as restrictive. The results of the Royal Commission’s 
enquiry and the possibilities of any government action on its recom¬ 
mendations fall outside the scope of this paper. The case for replacing 
private management by control through a public corporation, on the 
analogy of the British Broadcasting Corporation, has been popularly 
debated but without any clear result. Such a change would, of course, be 
so great a revolution in the traditions of British journalism that it meets 
with the same scepticism as do proposals for proportional representation. 

The important subject of freedom of the press from goverment control Freedom of the 
or censorship came up for widespread and urgent consideration during press 
and after the second World War. When the war began, the Ministry 
of Information managed to establish a curious system of voluntary submis- Voluntary 
sion to censorship. It rested partly on the generally accepted need to censorship in 
withhold information which might help the enemy, partly on the anxiety wartime 
of the journalistic profession to do nothing contrary to public interest; but 
its ultimate sanction was the need for editors and publishers to protect 
themselves against innocent and unwitting breaches of the Official Secrets 
Acts. The evolution and highly successful operation (after initial blunders 
and confusion) of these arrangements have been described by more than 
one of the chief participators in the system: by Mr. Francis Williams, 

Controller of News and Censorship, in Press, Parliament and People, and 
by the Chief Press Censor, Rear-Admiral G. P. Thomson in Blue Pencil 
Admiral. Both offer deep insight into the working technique of democratic 
censorship in time of war, and are of considerable interest to the student 
of political science. 

Little scientific research has been conducted into the precise power of The press and 
the British press in moulding public opinion. Through its selection of public opinion 
news and emphasis on news it shows itself able to mould opinion on 
matters, such as foreign affairs, where the reader has little first-hand 
knowledge or experience ; but over opinion on matters of domestic affairs, 
where the reader’s opinion is so greatly moulded by other factors of 
personal experience and prejudice, its power is clearly much less. The 
radio, with its immense reputation for impartiality and its great prestige, 
is a powerful rival to the press in these respects. So, in its own more 
limited field, is the cinema. What is needed is much more scientific 
examination of the relative potency in Britain of these three organs of 
public opinion. 
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Only in connection with the study of propaganda in general has much 
serious critical attention been devoted to this important matter: but the 
subject of propaganda is best considered as a whole. 


* 

* * 


Propaganda 
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in wartime 


Principles of 
British 
wartime 
propaganda 


The study of propaganda, especially as a weapon of “psychological warfare”, 
began after the first World War. In 1920 Sir Campbell Stuart published 
Secrets of Crewe House, and gave the first comprehensive account of the 
activities of Lord Northcliffe and his colleagues in conducting propaganda 
against enemy countries. He contended that the very energetic efforts of 
the Germans had failed through lack of attention to the two axioms of 
successful propaganda, “that only truthful statements be made”, and that 
“there must be no conflicting arguments”. The use of propaganda at’home 
and abroad by the single-party States during the irfter-war years held public 
and academic interest in the subject; and in Britain, as in the United 
States, the uses to which propagandist techniques were put by these States 
fostered a strong reaction against the practice of propaganda in politics. 
Lord Ponsonby’s Lies and Falsehood in War Time propounded in Britain 
arguments very similar to those put forward in America by Professor 
H. D. Lasswell's Propaganda Technique in the World War. Public opinion 
became highly suspicious of propaganda, and distrusted its use even for 
democratic purposes: with the result that the democratic case often went 
by default against the barrage of self-publicity from the dictatorships But 
with the approach of the second World War and the renewed need both to 
sustain public morale at home and to break down enemy attempts to conceal 
news from their public at home, the problems of transmission of propaganda 
were studied afresh. 

Of the many books on the subject which appeared at this time perhaps 
the best are R. S. Lambert, Propaganda ; F. G. Barlett, Political Propa¬ 
ganda; H. Wickham Steed, The Fifth Arm ; and J. T. MacCurdy, The 
Structure of Morale. Considerable differences of opinion appeared between 
those who, like Hitler himself, believed that the reiteration of the idea to 
be “got across” is essential, and those who, like Professor F. C. Bartlett, 
argued on the evidence of controlled experiments that internal consistency 
of argument matters more than mere repetition. All, however, agreed 
that propaganda is in itself a technique, neither good nor evil in itself, but 
only good or evil in its consequences according to the end which it 
serves. 

The practice of British propaganda to the enemy rested essentially on 
the supply of reliable information, intruded past enemy censorship by 
broadcasts and leaflets, on organized support and encouragement for the 
forces of resistance in enemy-occupied countries. Counter-propaganda took 
the form mainly of pointing out the purposes and inconsistencies of enemy 
propaganda, and in the fullest possible release of accurate information to 
the home public. The measure of success of these methods has still to be 
studied and assessed by historians, psychologists and political scientists 
before it can be finally judged. In general, the probable effectiveness of 
psychological warfare was exaggerated in the early phases of the war. 

Hitlerite tributes to the effects of allied propaganda in the first war were 
taken too readily at their face-value, and the consequences of penetrating 
enemy censorship in the second war were expected to be much greater than 
they were. In the course of time one ultimate truth about propaganda as a 
weapon of war was brought home firmly: that success depends almost 
entirely on favourable conditions, and these conditions appeared only in 
the later phases of the war, when a sequence of enemy frustrations and 
reverses, the effects of allied bombing, and the growth of active resistance 
movements in occupied countries, prepared Germans and Italians for its 
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reception. Whether, even so, psychological warfare played any decisive 
part, even in shortening the length of the war or in making enemy collapse, 
when it came, more complete than it would otherwise have been, are 
questions which must await closer investigation in the course of time. 

In 1937, Charles Madge and Tom Harrison founded a movement in Britain The scientific 
called Mass-Observation. They organized nearly 2,000 amateur and voluntary survey of public 
observers all over the country, who co-operated in making factual surveys opinion 
of what ordinary people felt and said and did. The movement’s publications Mass Observation 
reveal clearly enough both the scope and methods of the work and its 
limitations. In Britain , published in 1939, they described the results of 
factual surveys of such social phenomena as popular reactions to the 
Munich crisis, the popularity of “all-in-wrestling” and the song “The 
Lambeth Walk”, and the two-minute silence on Armistice Day. Later war¬ 
time volumes dealt with The Pub and the People, People in Production, 

Puzzled People. The scope of these surveys ramified beyond the limits of 
the study of public opinion proper, and applied the methods of field-work 
in sociology and anthropology. The manner in which many of them were 
written up was not, however, highly objective, and was often infused with a 
spirit of partisan zeal impatience which made them interesting and exciting 
popular reading but restricted their value as scientific documents. 

Different in character, because focused only upon the task of discovering 
from samples the probable balance of opinion on specific topical issues, 
are the various “public opinion polls” conducted by newspapers. If skil¬ 
fully framed and conducted, such polls have shown themselves, in Britain 
as in America, to be capable of a high degree of accuracy. A week before The "Gallup poll” 
the 1945 elections, the Neivs-Chronicle “Gallup poll” showed within 1% of the 
accuracy the results of the general election. Ncws-Chronicle 

The British Broadcasting Corporation runs its own “Listener Research” B.B.C. Research 
department,, utilizing the methods of sample returns and statistical averages, 
and claims to ascertain the size of the listening public for separate pro¬ 
grammes with considerable accuracy. But this, of course, measures public 
taste rather than public opinion. In general, the scientific study and ana¬ 
lysis of public opinion have made some fruitful and interesting advances in 
recent years in Great Britain; but much more work remains to be done. Work to be done 
This is particularly true of the field of study which might be called 
“geographical politics”. Even when opinion changes, as it does, in one 
distinct direction, it does not change uniformly throughout the whole 
country. Even in a small country such as the United Kingdom, political 
opinion changes faster in some districts than in others. To some extent 
these regional differences can be also measured by a study of electoral 
returns. Thus the swingover of the “floating vote” in 1945 was only 
2.5% in Gasgow but as much as 23% in Birmingham. Explanations of 
these extreme differences are perhaps simpler to find than the reasons 
for the more subtle variations: but a scrutiny of such swings over the 
whole country and over a series of elections would yield suggestive conclu¬ 
sions and might reveal certain constant local factors determining public 
opinion regionally. Someone may yet do for Britain the kind of thing that 
M. AndrG Siegfried did forty years ago for part of France in his Tableau 
politique de la France de VOuest sous la TroisUme Ripublique. 

II. METHODS 

In this section of the paper the methods of investigation and study used 
by British workers in exploring the working of political parties and public 
opinion will be considered, in relation to the aspects of the study described 
above, under the four categories of: 
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1. Juridical and institutional methods of study; 

2. Historical and philosophical methods of study; 

3. Mathematical and statistical methods of study; 

4. Psychological and sociological methods of study. 

An attempt will he made to assess the positive contributions which each 
of these methods has made in the past to the main aspects of the study, 
the probable extensions of these methods in the future, and the inherent 
limitations, the advantages and disadvantages, of each different method of 
approach. 


Juridical and Examination of the precise part played by political parties in the evolution 
institutional of the British parliamentary system, and in the working of the cabinet 
methods op study systein and the development of the office of Prime Minister, has long 
attracted the attention of constitutional historians. The work of Lord Bryce, 
H. J. Laski, H. It. G. Greaves, and It. Bassett, mentioned above, has served 
to press the claims of parties to be the operative force behind the whole 
system. But the full acceptance of this has, oddly enough, come only 
within recent years. The strong traditions of juridical and institutional 
A. V. Dicey methods of study, inherited from the briilant lawyers such as A. V. Dicey 
whose work has dominated the study of British constitutional history, 
encouraged the attitude which regarded the monarchy, the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and the Cabinet Council as institutions to be described historically and 
explained juridically, without paying adequate attention to the social and 
cconomomic conditions in which alone they could evolve as they have 
evolved and work as they do work. Dicey, in the most famous and most 
influential of all his works, The Law of the Constitution , emphasized the 
importance of the “conventions of the constitution”: but he did not realize 
or emphasize enough that these conventions derived mainly from the opera¬ 
tions of political parlies. Because such institutions as the cabinet, the 
premiership and “His Majesly’s Opposition” grew up quietly and for so 
long unacknowledged by the law and unmentioned by statute, they were not 
treated as “institutions” in the same sense as the monarchy or the House 
of Lords. But they arc clearly the most central and crucial of all the 
institutions of British government. As soon as they came to be treated as 
institutions to be explained historically or even juridically, it became 
apparent that they rested on still further neglected “institutions”—poli¬ 
tical parties. The methods of study can, therefore, be still further applied 
with much profit to the growth and present working of parties. These 
methods must build, however, on the fruits of the historical method, and as 
already mentioned adequate histories of the major political parties—and 
still more of how the party system itself, with all its conventions, came 
into being—are still lacking. 

Central and The core of modern party organization in Britain is the central 
parliamentary and parliamentary organizations, and these have, with some omissions, * 
organizations been well described in the standard works. The cell of their organizations 
is, however, the local associations, and these have still to be described in 
much fuller detail before advance can be along the institutional avenue of 
approach. The materials for such research exist in the form of the local 
press and the records of the parties, as well as in the diaries and corres¬ 
pondence of individual party-men. Local politics—including local govern¬ 
ment politics—offer a rich mine of material which the constitutional 
historian has still to exploit more fully. Until he has done so, at least 
for most localities, the institutional method is held up as regards investiga¬ 
tion of political parties. 

3. Thun there is not, to our knowledge, a detailed history of Transport House , 
headquarters of the Trade Unions. 
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The institutions of the press, and of kindred agencies of expressing and Study of the r6le 
moulding public opinion, have received rather closer attention. There of the press 
are full-dress histories of such “institutions’* as The Times , and other 
individual newspapers or publishing houses have been examined along 
these lines, though seldom adequately. The British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, having as yet a short history, has attracted several casual studies but 
so far nothing definitive. It is probably, indeed, too soon for such to 
appear. The Ministry of Information and the institutions of wartime 
censorship have been fully written-up in the works already mentioned. 

Most major Ministries of government have been chronicled. But beyond 
these clear-cut institutions, it is unlikely that the juridical and institutional 
method of study has much more to contribute to the study of public 
opinion. Its inherent limitations in this field are obvious enough. 


The historian of political parties, general elections, the electoral system Historical and 
and the use of propaganda has much to contribute to the work of the philosophical 
political scientist. Indeed British political science is still dominated by methods 
John Seeley’s doctrine that “political science without history has no sir John Seeley 
roots”. But until the historian has done still more of his essential work 
of collecting reliable material and adequate knowledge of these matters, 
and has described accurately the manner in which they have operated in 
the recent past, it is impossible for the political scientist to make much 
headway. Only when there are full and trustworthy histories of the major 
political parlies as distinct organizations and of their electoral and parlia¬ 
mentary activities will it heroine clearer what are the constant economic 
and social forces behind their policies and their development. Existing 
histories of parties have suffered, for the most part, from excess of the 
philosophical and deficiency of the historical method. Thus Profes¬ 
sor Hearnsuaw, in his history of Conservatism in England, can generalize F. J. C. Hcarnshaw 
about the modern Conservative and Liberal Parlies as if they were ideo¬ 
logically and actually the lineal descendants of the Tory and Whig parties 
of.the eighteenth century: and even beyond that as if they in turn could be 
equated wilh Cavaliers and Roundheads and even medieval factions, 

The chief contribution which the scientific historian can make is a more 
precise definition of the connection between supporting social interests, 
political parties, and their policy and legislation: in short he can provide 
the material for the sociologist. Likewise the biographer can analyse the 
place of leadership in a political party. Above all, an exact explanation of 
the origins and development of the working party system, and of the 
conceptions and conventions lying behind it, with its notions of peaceful 
alternation of parties in power and of a standing constitutional opposition, 
would add greatly to our insight into the nature both of political parties 
and of parliamentary government. 

Likewise, too, the historian of political propaganda has a rich source of History of political 
material in the propagandist activities of all the major belligerents propaganda 
in the second World War. Indeed no history of the second war will 
be complete without some account of the part of organized govern¬ 
mental propaganda as a weapon of war. Studies have already been 
made of German propagandist organization (e.g. Here Lies Goebhels by 
Vernon Mackenzie, and The Goebbels Experiment , by Derrick Sington and 
Arthur Weidenfeld) : but a full account of the Nazi propaganda machine, of 
its activities abroad and of its achievements as an agency of psychological 
warfare, would make a most valuable case-book for the student of public 
opinion and of its manipulation. The story of British propaganda during 
the war, for which much fragmentary material has been published, also 
awaits its scientific historian. A definitive account of the results of British 
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broadcasts to enemy-occupied peoples would call for concerted international 
investigation, and might well form one segment of a general investigation 
into the consequences of psychological warfare, such as might be under¬ 
taken under the auspices of the United Nations or of Unesco. The 
material aftermath of war has been scrutinized and assessed with remarkable 
thoroughness already, and experts can gauge broadly the effects of allied 
bombing on German economic life, or of German occupation on the 
economic life of liberated countries. But the effects on the mind, modes 
of thought and morale of the high-powered propaganda which both Ger¬ 
mans and allied countries endured during the war are no less vital an 
aspect of war’s consequences. 

Here an historical factual approach, based in field-work studies, is 
probably more valuable than a general philosophical approach. The records 
of uNRnA might be combed for such material, and the Social Service 
Departments of post-war governments must contain a mass of relevant 
information which could be explored. Ministries of Education could assess, 
on a factual basis, the direct consequences on the minds of the young 
who have been under their care since liberation. “Official histories” of the 
war which confine themselves to military campaigns and naval and aerial 
combat, but neglect the campaign against public morale at home, and the 
battle of wits which look place in the ether, will be very defective 
histories: for never before was a war fought so much on the “home 
front”. 


Quantitative methods applied to the study of political parties and public 
opinion inevitably concern three of our topics in particular: the issues of 
proporlional representation, calculation of the “floating vote” and the 
“swing of the pendulum” at general elections, and polls of public opinion. 
It is clear that all such methods involve a “counting of heads”—a calcula¬ 
tion of the number of individuals for and against any particular party or 
group or item of public policy—and must neglect any qualitative criterion. 
The categories of people into which those who are for or against a party 
or an issue can be divided are numerous and varied; people 
can be grouped by locality, or age-group, or occupation, or educa¬ 
tional background, or wealth: but they cannot be grouped according 
to their wisdom, or moral worth, or personal influence, or any other of the 
imponderable but vital factors in human personality. Such statistical 
methods therefore imply a more fundamental equality of human signifi¬ 
cance than even the most ardent of eighteenth century radicals imagined. 
They make every person count for one, and only for one. They are corres¬ 
pondingly defective for computation of the balance of public opinion on 
any political issue except electoral polling, where each voter will indeed 
count only for one in the final reckoning, now that plural votes have been 
abolished in Great Britain. They can measure the size of the “floating vote” 
and the extent of the pendulum’s swing, without telling us why voters 
“float” or which considerations weighed most in the minds of those who 
swung the pendulum. These inherent limitations on all quantitative 
mathematical calculations in politics must be remembered throughout 
their application, if they are not to prove misleading. The criteria of 
goodness in politics are not mathematical, and escape the statistician’s 
net. 

As applied, however, by writers like Mr. McCallum and Mr. Ross in the 
manner described earlier, such methods are capable of throwing valuable 
light on the actual working of the electoral system. Especially valuable 
is the calculation of the local incidence of the “swing of the pendulum”, 
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for this opens the door to sociological enquiry into the reasons for the 
differences. In such investigations the methods of the sociologist must be 
added to those of the statistician before full scientific enquiry becomes 
fruitful. 

So, too, computation of the relation of seats to votes and consequent Relation of teats to 
assessment of the electoral system as a means of expressing majority votes 
opinion, calls for the statistical method. Mr. D. E. Butler contributed 
a valuable analysis along these lines to Mr. McGallum’s study of The 
British General Election of 1945. His conclusion is that, “in the future, 
given an equalizing distribution (i:C. of the constituencies) and a continu¬ 
ance of the two-party system, it is believed that a party which gets only 
2% more of the total votes than its rivals will have an absolute Parlia¬ 
mentary majority”.* And the mathematician’s judgment on the British 
system is that “it has certain merits which cannot be treated statistically; 
it offers the elector simplicity and personal representation. It is here 
submitted that, within reasonable limits, when the system is called upon 
to return to power that party which commands the most votes in the 
country as a whole, it will rarely fail to do so”. 

The main contribution of mathematical methods to “opinion polls” has Calculation of 
been to utilize the theory of probability. The poll rests on samples, not probability 
taken at random but carefully chosen and calculated, so as to be weighted 
in the right proportions for that community. That it can be correct in 
even complex political forecasts such as the British General Election of 1945 
is shown by the accuracy of the Gallup Poll taken a week before the day 
of the electoral poll: but that it can equally go astray is shown by the 
results of the Gallup Poll in the American Presidential elections of 1948. 

In political forecasts an important disturbing element is the danger 
that the very announcement of the forecast may itself play some part in 
determining the results, and may even thereby help to falsify its own 
forecast. Belief that the result is a “foregone conclusion” is itself an 
important psychological factor in politics. A method which seems to 
demonstrate mathematically that a majority of public opinion does believe 
something will swing more over to that belief. Here, too, is warning that 
mathematical methods have their place in political science, but their 
place is loss simple than it at first appears. 


The psychological method of controlled experiment has established certain Psychological and 
principles of propaganda and revealed certain facets of public opinion. As sociological 
Professor F. G. Bartlett writes, it can be shown experimentally that methods of study 
information offered is rejected mainly for two reasons: either because of The psychological 
its inconsistency with other information already known or assumed to be method 
correct, or because of its inherent improbability. Nor is mere repetition a 
good method of propaganda. It tends to produce boredom, without 
counteracting forgetfulness. Repetition, with appropriate variations attuned 
to accompanying comment or circumstances, can however be very effective. 

But beyond such experiments psychological investigation of purely indi¬ 
vidual reactions to propaganda is limited in value and scope. Social psycho¬ 
logy, the study of behaviour of people in groups or in the mass, has had 
greater influence on the study of public opinion. Yet social psychology has 
received surprisingly little scientific study in Britain, in relation to political 
science. Given the vast amount of information which now exists, derived 
from experience of commercial advertising, of the Nazi and Fascism tech¬ 
niques of the mass-meeting and the controlled manipulation of public 
opinion, and of propaganda both at home and abroad in war-time, it 
still remains for the social psychologist to evolve adequate and appropriate 
techniques for interpretating this data for the benefit of the political 
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scientist. The United States has made much greater progress with such 
investigation than Britain can claim to have made. 4 
The sociological Britain has made greater progress in sociological than in psychological 
method study of public opinion: and perhaps the sociological is in itself a more 
hopeful and fruitful technique of study in this particular connection. Tho 
analysis of group-behaviour allows for greater discrimination in propa¬ 
ganda, and more selective study of the various component elements of tho 
generality which is so loosely called “public opinion”. The opinion poll 
works on the basis of samples of opinion from carefully chosen and 
balanced groups—various age-groups, occupational groups, locally differen¬ 
tiated groups, and so on: and this in turn must rest on sociological 
analysis of the most actively operative groups in social life. Even Mass 
Observation chooses selected groups from the “mass”, in order to compile 
its picture. To define such distinguishable groups, and to ascertain the 
prevailing “public opinion” within each, is the central contribution of the 
sociologist to the study of public opinion. An example is The Study of 
Society by Bartlett, Ginsberg, Lindgren and Thouless (1939). Dr. J. T. 
MacCurdy, in his examination of The Structure of Morale (1943), analyzed 
the various factors, both psychological and sociological, which determine 
public morale, especially in time of war. In this field, too, there is a host 
of different available techniques waiting to be developed and applied, 
involving empirical observation and experimental investigation. Such 
matters as the effect of Royal Air Force bombing on German morale, which 
Dr. MacCurdy in 1943 inevitably had to consider at remote range and 
with inadequate information, could now be described and analysed in 
considerable detail and probably with illuminating results. And such an 
investigation would, no doubt, have to rest on a sociological analysis of tho 
many different sections of the German national community in order to 
reveal their differentiated reaction. Despite the frequent emphasis on this 
as a “mass” age, study of the mass or of the crowd can make progress 
only on the most subtle and skilful distinctions between the many com¬ 
ponent groups and categories which in mosaic compose the alleged “mass”. 

University of Cambridge. 


4. E.g. William Albig, Public Opinion (1939) and the detailed bibliography 
included therein. 



CHAPTER III 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


International Relations in Soviet Sociological 
and Legal Doctrine 

by Kazimterz Szczerba and Alexander von Scheltino 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The intrinsic value of law is a notion alien to the Soviet State and to The Instrumental 
Soviet doctrine alike. Law has a purely “instrumental” value in the eyes value of Law 
of the latter. Jurisprudence determines the State as the “connection 
between authority on the one hand and submissiveness on the other” 

(Gurvich: The Principles of the Soviet Constitution). 

As stated in the preceding studies, the general theory of the Soviet State 
is based on the supremacy of de facto over de jure conditions, on the 
negation of the State as a purely legal expression. 

The U.S.S.R. is an extra-territorial union, founded on class dictatorship, 
the norms of which do not appear to form a system of objective law. 

Peace with the so-called bourgeois states being regarded as a temporary 
situation, the U.S.S.R. had to occupy a priori a special position in the 
international community. Thus the new order began by breaking off 
all legal ties with its predecessor, with the result that a scries of novel 
constructions was created in the realm of international law. The contradic¬ 
tion between ideological negation and of the practical need for, regular rela¬ 
tions with the Western States was bound to be felt by Soviet legal doctrine, 
which was forced to subject these relations to entirely fresh analysis. 

Despite dictatorship by the proletariat and the absence of the formal Public Law at home 
and material features of western law, many internal Soviet institutions still 
bear traditional names, although their resemblance to corresponding 
European and American public law institutions seldom goes very much 
farther. However, where international public law is involved, Soviet 
jurisprudence lays special stress on the specific character of the norms 
employed by the U.S.S.R. 

Professor S. Kotliarevski, in his work on The U.S.S.R. and the Federated The Nature of 
Republics , 1927, 1 warns the reader against making comparisons and analogies Soviet International 
between Soviet institutions and those of western law. Again, Professor Law 
Korovin, as an authorized interpreter of international law doctrine, stresses 
the impossibility of applying European and American “models” of inter¬ 
national public law to the conceptions which preside over the external 
relations of the U.S.S.R. (Korovin: International Law of the Transition 
Period). The author regards Soviet international law as belonging to the 
“transition period” and thereby depending upon norms which can be laid 
down only as a temporary compromise between western conceptions and 


1. All works quoted in this article are written in Russian and published in 
Moscow, unless the contrary is specifically stated. 
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those of the Soviet world. For a long time Soviet doctrine denied any 
possibility of the new Russian State’s taking part in the conventions of 
“general” international law: Soviet participation must not go beyond 
certain “particular” international law agreements. Certain Soviet propa¬ 
gandists even went so far as to maintain that there could be no hope of 
co-operation between States having different social structures and to rule out 
any possibility of legal relations between States with fundamentally con¬ 
flicting social orders. However the U.S.S.R. has re-entered the concert of 
nations without modifying her attitude towards the ownership of the 
means of production. The Soviet State repudiates, in particular, certain 
institutions of traditional international law which encroach on the principle 
of the sovereignty of the State and the equality of nations. Such institu¬ 
tions are reduced to the position of partial law valid only among States 
which accept them. Korovin, Pashukanis (Soviet Encyclopaedia of Law) and 
other theorists formerly held that international law, during the transition 
period, was a truce between antagonistic classes. In his Manual of Inter* 
national Law (1935), Pashukanis criticized Korovin’s earlier position, which 
the latter was obliged to recant as being erroneous. In the view of the 
former, international law, as recognized and put into practice by the 
Soviets, was no expression of a common idealogy but an arm used by 
rival states and conflicting economic systems in their struggle for supre¬ 
macy. However as the forms of international law are the same every¬ 
where, he deemed that opposing social systems could make use of them 
for their own ends. 

Critical Analysis of Pashukanis's theory came in for severe criticism. Rappaport (The 

the Concept of Essence of Contemporary International Law, in The Soviet Slate and Law, 
International Law 1940, no. 5-6) declared that international law is not homogeneous even 
in a formal sense: even its formit varies in accordance with class distinctions. 
It follows either Soviet or imperialist patterns. More recently Soviet theory 
came to consider relations between the Soviet Union and its capitalist 
rivals as being a blend of competition and co-operation and to look upon 
international law today as a mixture of three groups of norms distinguish¬ 
able by their origins, namely: (1) Norms which bear the hallmark of their 
bourgeois origins but which sprung up in accordance with progressive 
bourgeois opinion. These are recognized by the U.S.S.R. (2) Im¬ 
perialist institutions (the mandate system for instance) which are rejected 
by the Soviet State. (3) New elements of international law, introduced by 
Soviet procedure, such as the principle of equality for the two competing 
economic systems, the specific legal statute of Soviet commercial delega¬ 
tions, etc. (Antonov, “The Problem of International Law”, in the Soviet 
State and Law, no. 4, 1938; Vyshinsky, “The Fundamental Tasks of Soviet 
Legal Science” in The Soviet Stale and Law, no. 4, 1938). Rappaport 
actually admits that international law, as practised by the Soviet Union in 
its relations with capitalist countries, is not of a purely socialist character, 
being essentially linked with the development of international law during 
the progressive period of bourgeois democracy. He still seems inclined to 
interpret all the legal international relations of the U.S.S.R. as being 
“socialist” inasmuch as they serve the ends of a socialist state. Vyshinsky 
also applies these arguments to the new principles, the introduction of 
which into international law is sponsored by the Soviet State. 

Korovin accepted the formula of Paul Fauchile (Treatise on Inter¬ 
national Public Law), namely—“partial political recognition”, adding that 
it was the only one compatible with the present position of the Soviet 
Union, for “there can be no integrality of intercourse between the socialist 
and capitalist systems since any attempt in this direction would be 
The elau struggle tantamount to a mutual desire for loss”. This impossibility, linked up 
and international with the class theory and the class struggle, was made the basis of the 
relations Soviet doctrine of international relations. This theory, as applied to inter- 
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national law, has important consequences: both in theory and in practice, 
its outcome is a deep-seated mistrust on legal custom and convention of 
diplomacy etc. Singularly enough this doctrine, depending for guidance 
on the fundamental premises of the unavoidable clash between the Soviet 
and the bourgeois worlds, is compelled, for all its contempt of autonomous 
legal values, to the conclusion that only by special treaties can this struggle 
bo brought to a temporary standstill. The idea of the inadequacy of 
custom leads to the notion of “contractual presumption” as characteristic 
of law during the transition period (Korovin). Soviet jurists refuse to 
regard existing treaties as the general and essential source of international 
law, although the U.S.S.R. has offen stressed the importance of bilateral 
agreements as opposed to a long-established practice, with its attendant 
danger of implicit acceptance of the principles implied, which hold good 
only in capitalist society. (See Korovin “Soviet Treaties and International 
Law”, in the American Journal of International Law , 1928). 

Classical patterns of international law do not easily fit in with Soviet The Variable 
conceptions. The legal notion of territory offers an example. Professor Composition of 
D. Maoerovski, in his work on The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Soviet Territories 
writes: “The Union is not attached to any specific nation or state but is 
wider in extent than its actual components.” As the constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. leaves each individual member free, at least in theory, to break 
away from the Federation, the territory of the Soviet State is liable to 
decrease and expansion. Professor Gronski, in his work on The Legal 
Character of the U.S.S.R. (Prague), reaches the conclusion that Soviet 
Russia, being a country with no fixed frontiers, cannot be said to possess 
juristic personality on the international plane. This author goes on to 
deny that the Soviet State is a state in the sense given to this term by 
international law in the West. 

Soviet jurisprudence, in its concern for the question of the subjects of The Negation of 
international law, denies indeed in application of the class theory the Legal Personality 
personality of the state. This denial of the State, as a legal entity, enabled 
Soviet jurists to justify the cancelling of loans contracted by the old regime. 

Korovin developed the following theory: “Recognition of the theory which 
considers the State as an entity would oblige us to regard this act of 
cancellation as being contrary to international law, since the political 
transformation of a country cannot affect the state considered as a legal 
entity... However, when one recognizes the fact that every state represents 
the domination of a class and that foreign loans are a device resorted to by 
the ruling class—then the repudiation of these former debts by the govern¬ 
ment is juristically justified.” Nevertheless the legal personality of the 
state, the continuity of which was thus called to question, survived to a 
considerable extent in Soviet political procedure. Thus the U.S.S.R. laid 
considerable stress on rights acquired by the old order, even when they 
were out of keeping with the principles of the new system, and displayed' 
no readiness to give up such rights except by special convention. While 
advocating the denial of state continuity, Korovin ( International Law of the 
Transition Period, 1924) propounded the theory that the obligations of the 
state are indissolubly bound up with the political system under which they 
were contracted but forfeit their validity when this system is replaced by 
another the guiding principles of which are at variance with them. 

Korovin deems that genuine international law should consist of a series of 
norms, universally agreed upon, especially that which rules that all 
obligations, the fulfilment of which is in keeping with the structure of the 
state, must be respected no less than the right of political self-determina¬ 
tion. In addition to what is universally valid, Korovin considers particular 
systems of international law only applying to states, the social structures 
of which are compatible with one another and make co-existence and unity 
possible so long as they remain unchanged. 
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The Equality of Soviet jurisprudence defends not only the principle of unlimited sover- 
States eignty but also that of the equality of states. To quote Korovin: “While 
the general trend of international law is to impair the content of the idea 
of sovereignty, the U.S.S.R. should appear as the champion of this doctrine, 
in the classical sense, inasmuch as its formal impenetrability is a defensive 
juristic weapon against those factors which make for frontier expansion.” 
Thus the principle of sovereignty serves as a barrier against external 
military and economic interference on the part of capitalist states. The 
U.S.S.R. is at once an upholder of the “principle of equality” and an 
opponent of the majority principle as a means of reaching international 
decisions (Stuchka, The Revolutionary Part Played by the Law and the 
State). 

So long as the U.S.S.R. is compelled to remain an island encircled by 
capitalism, any restriction on Soviet sovereignty must needs entail con¬ 
cessions of a more or less serious character to the political and economic 
principles opposed to her own and to the social groups guided thereby. 
(Korovin: “The Soviet Republic and International Law” In the Revue G6n6- 
rale du Droit International public, Paris 1925). Under these circumstances, 
any restriction of sovereignty, such as that of the right of small nations to 
choose their own form of government, would delay the advent of socialist 
revolutions and reduce the number of the Soviet’s potential allies. 
Rappaport, in his article on “The Essence of Contemporary International 
Law” (Soviet Slate and Law, 1940, No. 5-6) likewise attacks the tendencies 
of “western” jurists to do away with the principle of state sovereignty and 
to replace it by that of the predominance of the “Great Powers”. 

From the outset the Soviet conception of state sovereignty was identical 
with the political principle of internal and external national self-determina¬ 
tion. Soviet doctrine affirms, however, that the inclusion of small nations 
in a larger community has become inevitable; under these circumstances 
the recognition of their sovereignty must precede the choice of the system 
in favour of which small states or nations may express their willingness to 
give up sovereign rights ( Izvestia , Nov. 18th, 1934). During the transition 
period this is the only alternative to periodic warfare. 

The Sovereignty of However, when the principle of sovereignty is discussed in terms of 
States pure legal theory, or historically, or sociologically, or again when 
practical reasons make it expedient, Soviet jurists strike another note. 
Thus, according to Korovin, the doctrine of absolute sovereignty is a 
product of feudal absolutism on its decline and thus met with the 
approval of reactionary German jurists. In his report to the XHth Party 
Congress (1923) J. Stalin, speaking of the Union of Soviet Republics in a 
common federation, stated that “any union implies some restriction of 
the previous rights of those who join together”. Addressing the League 
of Nations Council, on January 23, 1936, the Soviet delegate declared: “Only 
a state free from any international commitments enjoys absolute sover¬ 
eignty and the right to do whatever it pleases... International obligations 
would be meaningless if any government could say: ‘Be obligations what 
they may, I am sovereign; I can do as I choose and violate engagements 
at will’.” On February 10, 1946, at a session of the U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil, M. Vyshinsky, chief of the Soviet delegation, answered in the affirmative 
on being asked whether the United Nations statute “restricted the sover¬ 
eignty of sovereign states”. 

Speaking on July 2, 1947, at the Paris Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
with reference to the attitude of the Soviet State on sovereignty and inter¬ 
national co-operation, M. Molotov insisted on the existence of two con¬ 
flicting types of collaboration between nations, namely—that based on the 
domination of the few and the submission of the many and genuine co¬ 
operation among sovereign countries founded on the “development of 
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political and economic relations between states on an equal footing and 
unimpeded by foreign interference”. 

According to Korovin the fundamental peculiarity of the Soviet conception 
of sovereignty resides in the fact that, not content merely to recognize the 
formal rights of the state, it seeks to guarantee to the people the material 
conditions indispensable for the realization of these rights. Soviet sover¬ 
eignty is the first popular one; it is also a national one since it extends not 
only to the state but to any nation belonging thereto and thus differs from 
bourgeois sovereignty, which is a mere blind for class domination—that of 
the ruling class of the predominant nation. No really democratic state will 
agree to limitations on its sovereignty other than those which are voluntary, 
reciprocal, fair and freely consented to. It will have nothing to do with 
limitations on its sovereignty that are unilateral and imposed from without.* 


II. CERTAIN SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Insisting, as it does, on the thesis of unlimited sovereignty, Soviet doctrine The Hostility to 
tends to deny the concept and practice of arbitration. “Whereas the inter- Arbitration 
national practice of bourgeois democracy provided an example of the de¬ 
velopment of arbitration agreements, the U.S.S.R. is opposed to arbitration 
and admits of recourse thereto only in certain exceptional cases, in private, 
technical and legal, disputes . . . The necessary minimum and funda¬ 
mental premises of any arbitration resides in common legal views and 
normative principles; so long as such communion is lacking, any attempt to 
arbitrate by means of an appointed authority between the split halves of 
mankind is doomed from the outset.” (Korovin). However Korovin does not 
deny the legitimacy of intervention in general. According to him, inter¬ 
vention is feasible in the eyes of a normative system aware of the transitional 
nature of the present era, inasmuch as the class struggle, above and beyond 
any question of contractual agreements, constitutes the normal types of 
relationship of the two worlds fighting for supremacy in the international 
arena.. Naturally, Korovin deems that only revolutionary intervention, as 
opposed to that of the capitalist states, can be considered acceptable. The 
author adds that the fact that the “U.S.S.R. is not alien to all intervention 
as such is apparent in the support she lends to the action of the labouring 
masses throughout the world”. 

Soviet jurisprudence attaches great importance to the rebus sic stantibus The "rebus sie 
clause and grants it the status of a normative principle in the realm of law. stantibus n clausa 
Indeed certain jurists have sought to valorize this principle into a “dynamic 
formula for law”. 

Professor Lodyjenski, in the “Rebus Sic Stantibus Clause” (Law and 
Life , 2-3, 1925) states that “Any legal thesis supposes a given material 
environment and assumes that the course of events will follow a pattern 
which is more or less predetermined; the rebus sic stantibus thesis runs 
concomitant with every legal supposition”. However, it is mainly in 
international law that Soviet doctrine insists on the inclusion of this 
clause, whereby Korovin envisages “the normative value of fact as such”. 

It is here that Soviet juristic logic clearly reflects the thesis of the supremacy 
of fact over law, which thesis is the foundation of Soviet theory. 

This thesis is upheld on the ground that, in the international no less 
than in the national sphere, situations may arise which are qualitatively 
opposed to the preceding state of affairs (or to its expected development) 


2. See Korovin, “The Revision of the Principles of International Law (Soviet Law 
No. 6, 1925); “The Trend of International Law and the Colonial Problem” ( Soviet 
Law , No. 2, 1927); “The Principle of Sovereignty” (Modern Times , 1947, October 8th, 
No. 41); The League of Nations Annual for 1936. 
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Warfare and legal 
Conventions 


The Mitigation of 
Warfare 


Bevolutionary 
Propaganda in 
Enemy Countries 


Military Occupation 


War considered as 
an Inevitable 
Phenomenon 


and thereby warrant the complete repudiation of a given group of previously 
contracted obligations. Thus Pashukanis availed himself of this clause to 
justify the cancelling of treaties—a convention becomes valueless when a 
far-reaching political change sets a limit to its duration. a 

It has been maintained by Soviet authors that western law in the 
matter of warfare must be considered to be obligatory for the Soviet Union. 
“Inasmuch as military conventions have not been denounced, we must 
consider ourselves legally bound thereby...” However this acceptance is 
accompanied by a reservation which provides for the event of revolution. 
Even so, this view cannot be regarded as a unanimous one. Thus 
Kotuarevsky denies that Russia is bound by the norms of international war 
law except in cases where the validity of these norms has been specifically 
recognized by U.S.S.R.” 

The reasoning of jurists concerning law in the matter of warfare fol¬ 
lows no systematic theory: it reflected, before 1938, both the principles of 
international warfare and the methods of civil war. The government was 
invited by the doctrine “not to treat bourgeois and proletarian prisoners in 
the same manner”. In an article devoted to the “Revision of the Geneva 
Convention” ( Soviet Law ) Korovin writes: “The Soviets cannot protest when 
the bourgeois enemy without treats military prisoners, political prisoners 
and Red Army commanders differently.” 

So far as concerns the mitigation of warfare and the restricting of mili¬ 
tary action, Soviet jurisprudence takes the humanitarian view with, how¬ 
ever, such reserves as: “It is hy no means for the promotion of an abstract, 
humanitarian ideal of socialism that the U.S.S.R. favours the mitigation 
of warfare... In assuaging the methods of war, the life and health of a 
precious part of the workers’ proletarian republic are safeguarded.” (Koro¬ 
vin, International Law and the Transition Period). 

Soviet doctrine stresses a type of warfare alien to the conceptions of 
international law in the West, namely—revolutionary propaganda in enemy 
states. “While the Soviet Union may limit her freedom of action, in the 
interest of international intercourse especially trade, by means of contractual 
agreements, as soon as a conflict breaks out, she at once gives herself a free 
hand to fight those who exploit the workers and to espouse the cause of tho 
oppressed.” (Korovin.) 

The question of military occupation is settled as follows: “Considered 
as an occupying power, the Soviet Union sees no reason to consider herself 
to be obliged to assure the inviolability of capitalist exploitation within the 
limits of the territory occupied; on the contrary every help will be afforded 
by her to the masses of workers in their desire to organize a socialist state.” 

Authors regard war as an inevitable phenomenon, which no law is able 
to abolish; they look upon the idea of everlasting peace as a chimera 
which can only come true in a graveyard. (Golubev, New Problems for 
the Contemporary Science of International Law.) 


8. This use of the clause also served as a pretext tor Fascist aggression. Therefore, 
since 1937 Pashukanis's initial point of view has come in for severe criticism in the 
Soviet press (Rappapoht, “Theories; which are Destructive of International Law”, The 
Soviet State and Law, 1937, No. I and II). Criticism of the use of the clause 
continued even during the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact. It was deniod 
that the clause could be used to measure the legal value of obligations freely accepted 
by the Soviet Government. This remark naturally does not apply to “imperialist 
treaties”. See also Rappapoht, “The Essence of Contemporary International Law” 
(The Soviet State and Law, 1940, No. 5-6). 
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III. SOVIET COMMENT ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 

We now propose to discuss certain articles recently devoted by Soviet Trainin and his 
periodicals to the problems of international law and organization. Theory of the 

J. P. Trainin wrote an article entitled “Democracy of a Special Type” State 
in The Soviet State and Law (no. 1 and 3, 1947; pp. 1-15 and 1-14). The 
author, an expert on international law and member of the U.S.S.R. 

Academy of Science,who is also Rector of the Public Law Faculty of the 
Institute of International Relations at Moscow University, seeks to provide 
political developments in Southern and South-Eastern Europe with 
adequate theoretical foundations. In so doing he appears to propound a 
new theory of the Soviet State. Trainin invites Marxian theorists carefully 
to examine this new democracy which, in his view, is “neither a socialist 
type of democracy nor a type of bourgeois democracy in its usual form 
but rather democracy of a special variety”. The latter grew out of the 
Spanish Civil War and similar anti-fascist and anti-imperialist movements 
in Eastern Europe, notably in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Going on to 
examine “why democracy should have developed, after the second world 
war, in this special form just in those countries which are industrially* 
backward and do not possess a large working class community?” the 
author gives the following answer: “... In a country where, despite the 
backward state of capitalist development, there exists a unified and well- 
disciplined working class organization to direct the labouring masses” ... a 
socialist and thence a democratic evolution may not only succeed but may 
actually have a better chance of imposing its will than in a highly-developed 
capitalist state. 

The author deems that, under these conditions, private property, while 
not ceasing to exist, is no longer in a position to extend. The control of 
economic activity by financial capital, monopolies and trusts is alien to the 
new democracy. Despite the maintenance of private property rights, “the 
worst abuses of capitalism are abolished, together with those who represent 
and sponsor them”. The condition indispensable for the conserving of this 
new democracy lies in resistance to fascism and international imperialism. 

The author thus defines the difference between the nature and aspira¬ 
tions of the old bourgeois democracy and those of its young successor: 
while continuing to uphold the principle of private property and the right 
of inheritance, the new system directs all private activity in conformity 
with a general planning scheme; it seeks to reduce as far as possible “the 
acute contradictions which exist between the classes and national groups 
inseparable from the old scheme of things”; it curtails the misdemeanours 
of cartels, monopolies and financial trusts; it places under state control all 
the essential branches of economic activity, such as mines, banks, means 
of transport, foreign trade, etc.; it fosters, especially through land reform, 
co-operative production and ownership; it encourages the masses to take 
an active part both in politics and in economic and cultural activities. 

In a study entitled: “The Problem of Sovereignty in the United Nations Levin and his 
Charter” (The Soviet State and Law, no. 1, 1947, pp. 16-29), Professor Analysis of the 
J. D. Levin propounds the theory that “two hostile tendencies make them- Principle of 
selves felt in the international sphere, namely—a democratic one and a Sovereignty 
reactionary one”. It is with this in mind that the author examines the 
principle of sovereignty embodied in the United Nations Charter. In his 
view, this sovereignty must be interpreted in terms of the interest of the 
“international relations among states, of peace and of general security and 
not only in terms of the individual interests of nations and countries”. It is 
evident, he goes on, that war will never be prevented, under the condi¬ 
tions of imperialism, either by complete denial of sovereignty or by the 
creation of a “world government”. Thus, at the present juncture, the 
only efficacious means of combating war would be the “establishment of an 
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international organization, composed of pacific powers possessed of the 
necessary means for repressing acts of aggression.” 

The existing United Nations Organization bears the stamp of mixed com¬ 
position: capitalist states, one socialist state and popular democratic states 
of a peculiar type. Any activity on the part of the numerically stronger 
capitalist states which lost sight of this fact would jeopardize the very 
sovereignty of states with respect to their de facto or dc jure power to under¬ 
take far-reaching domestic social and economic transformations. The 
author adds: “the development of popular democracy in Eastern Europe is 
continually hampered by the interference of international reaction in 
matters of national sovereignty”. Thus any unjustified extension of the 
powers of the United Nations, beyond the limits set for the organization by 
its statute, must be rejected. 

Levin and the In an article devoted to the “Concept and System of Contemporary Inter- 
Dcvelopment of national Law” (The Soviet Slate and Law , no. 5, 1947, pp. 7-21) the author 
Post-War examines the new trends which have developed in international law after 
International Law the war thanks to some extent to Soviet influence. He shows that inter¬ 
national law is no longer a normative system which merely regulates 
relations between states. Concomitant with individual states, various 
international agencies exist today which exercise functions for which indi¬ 
vidual states were exclusively responsible in the past. Thus the United 
Nations have acquired the status of a subject of international law with all 
the prerogatives thus entailed. “The existence, parallel to that of 
individual states, of these special subjects of international law un¬ 
doubtedly marks a progressive change in the nature of international rela¬ 
tions”, despite the all too frequent “reactionary tendencies of certain great 
capitalist powers which seek to subject international agencies to their own 
selfish ends to convert them into instruments of their policy”. 

One of the distinguishing features of international law lies in its being 
founded on agreements and conventions instead of on a specific legal code. 
This state of affairs offers, however, a new as])ect today thanks to the 
existence of international agencies, the important decisions and “recommen¬ 
dations” of which may serve as a substitute for international law principles 
in certain circumstances. As an illustration of this, Levin quotes 
Article 38 (e) of the Charter of the International Court. Contrary to many 
foreign lawyers, who recognize only concrete rules applied in accordance 
with custom and tradition, Soviet juristic doctrine attaches vital importance 
to the recognition of a body of basic principles as the mainspring of 
international law. Thanks to three important factors, namely: the de¬ 
clarations made during and since the war by the peace-loving powers; the 
establishment of a novel international law procedure, together with various 
all-round agencies, after the hostilities; and lastly, the codification of the 
basic principles of international law in the United Nations Charter, it has 
become necessary, according to Levin, to examine afresh even particular 
concrete questions in the light of general principles and the codification 
thereof. 

As far as concerns the problem of security, international law long suf¬ 
fered from the lack of a central power of coercion. The great powers, who 
were supposed to guarantee international understanding, acted in their own 
selfish interests to the detriment of the main body of nations. It was for 
this reason that the League of Nations proved incapable of maintaining 
international stability. This situation has changed thanks to the appeal 
by the United Nations to the great peace-loving powers for a general for¬ 
gathering of their united forces on behalf of every nation in an organized 
international system capable of guaranteeing peace and security. The 
author makes it clear, however, that only the principle of unanimity, 
embodied by the right of Veto, will prevent certain powers from converting 
the United Nations into an instrument for “bloc politics”. 
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In Levin’s view international, law is undergoing a complete transforma¬ 
tion thanks to the impact of all these changes. Three new aspects of 
international law are now in the process of crystallization: rules and con¬ 
cepts which determine the structure, rights, functions and procedures of 
international agencies: rules and concepts which deal with methods of pre¬ 
vention and repression destined to curb aggressive acts; and lastly rules and 
concepts concerning the termination of periods of warfare. The author also 
quotes the creation of new branches of international law, such as inter¬ 
national criminal law. However Soviet lawyers differ from their foreign 
colleagues on the question whether an individual can become a subject 
of international law. Levin considers that this conception is devoid of mean¬ 
ing. In his opinion, international criminal law is not in keeping with 
the existence of sovereign states. In the capitalist world all such concep¬ 
tions must needs be as reactionary as that of a “World State”, which 
serves to veil the imperialist intentions of certain capitalist countries bent 
on international hegemony. 

In an article on “The Present State of International Law”, published by Korovin and 
the review Bolshevik (no. 19, October 1946, pp. 24-.‘19) Korovin lays particular his analysis 
emphasis that “international law has become the battlefield for two of contemporary 
conflicting tendencies: that of progressive democracy and that of reaction- international law 
ary impelialism”. “The forces of reaction launch furious and unceasing 
attacks on the democratic movement, the development of which is 
irresistible among the great mass of people... Imperialist reaction boils 
with bitter hatred for the Soviet Union—the vanguard of all progressive 
mankind—and seeks by every means to isolate the U.S.S.R. in the inter¬ 
national sphere”. 

Starling from these observations, Korovin proceeds to stress, in terms 
of the principles and actual working of international law, the contradic¬ 
tions between official post-war doctrine, as defined in international agree¬ 
ments and the United Nations’ Charter, and the manner in which it was 
interpreted by U.S. Government circles during the year which followed 
the war. Such practices are “incompatible with the principles of sover¬ 
eignty and equality among nations, in the name of which the anti-Hitler 
coalition made such great sacrifices”. 13y way of illustration, the author 
dwells upon events in Indonesia, Greece, China, Trieste, etc. and—according 
to Korovin— the British attempt to “dictate” election methods to Poland, 
not to mention attempted interference, on the part of America, with the 
Russo-Swedish trade agreement, etc. 

The author brings out the contrast between such methods and the 
Soviet point of view, as defined in international conferences and put into 
practice in South-Eastern Europe. He supports his observations by quot¬ 
ing Stalin and Molotov and Soviet proposals at the United Nations Assembly 
and at other international conferences. The author says that the Soviet 
Union has always faithfully respected her international agreements and that 
the force and significance of her practice in the realm of international law 
are due to her avoidance of “tactical manoeuvres”. This superiority is 
due to the very nature of the Soviet State, which alone is capable of under¬ 
taking the political education of other nations in a spirit of friendship and 
pacific co-operation. 

In an article devoted to “American Economic Aid and its Repercussions Korovin on 

on National Sovereignty (The Soviet State and Law , no. 9, Sept. 1947, pp. 1- American Economi $ 

18 ) Korovin begins by going through the various economic aid agreements Aid and Us 
reached by the United States and other countries. He exposes the restric- Bepercussions on 
tions and limitations imposed on the countries due to benefit thereby, National 
especially in his analysis of the Marshall Plan. In his view, the most Sovereignty 
striking interpretation of the objective of that plan was given by Gen¬ 
eral Marshall himself in the course of a speech delivered at Lake Success 
on 14 July 1947 . The European reconstruction programme, according to 
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the speaker, was quite in keeping with the national interests of the 
U.S.A., while taking into account the safeguarding, indispensable for the 
United States, of European civilization. Korovin takes him to imply that 
the U.S.A. “intends to maintain the existing social and economic order 
in Europe”. The Marshall Plan is thus defined as a “re-edition of Truman's 
anti-democratic and reactionary doctrine”. U.S. exports having risen from 
three and a half billion dollars in 1937 to fifteen billion dollars in 1947, 
American economic aid could, in itself, greatly contribute to European 
reconstruction, particularly that of the countries most ravaged by the war. 
However American “ruling circles” chose the way of “dollar diplomacy” 
and reduced economic aid to a mere blind for their imperialistic drive 
against small and medium-sized countries. The practical outcome of Amer¬ 
ican assistance, for the debtor states, will be the surrender of all economic 
and consequently, political independence, followed by the total enslavement 
of their economic life by alien monopolists. 

The author next analyses once more the concept of “sovereignty” by follow¬ 
ing its historical development. He states by way of conclusion that 
“sovereignty in the sense of the right to self-determination and imperialism 
are notions mutually exclusive. Unilateral agreements, protectorates and 
zones of influence, concessions and territories under mandate are all 
synonymous with encroachment on the sovereignty of other states and 
nations. The second world war has further aggravated the contradiction 
inherent in capitalism. Under the threat of internal and external crisis, 
the leaders of capitalist society are obliged to increase the export of capital 
and goods. This is possible only if the indispensable political and legal 
conditions are fulfilled, in a word, by a general offensive against the 
working classes (wage cuts, suppression of the right to strike, etc.), 
against overseas populations, against popular democracies and finally 
against the Soviet Union. American economic aid, especially the Marshall 
Plan with its anti-Soviet twist, is merely one phase of a general offensive 
launched by “state capitalism of a military and monopolist character”, 
concludes Korovin, giving a quotation from the Soviet economist Varoa. 4 

Paris. 


4. See Korovin, International Law of the Transition Period , 1923; International 
Treaties and Agreements in Modern Times; ‘‘Soviet Treaties and International Law” 
(American Journal of International Law , 1928); “The Principle of Sovereignty” 
(Modern Times, October 1947, No. 41); Radek, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia , 
1923; Rappaport, “Theories which are Destructive of International Law” (The 
Soviet State and Law , 1937, No. 1 and 2); “The Essence of Present International Law” 
(Ttye Soviet State and Law , 1940, no. 5-6); Taractjzto, War and Peace in Soviet 
Diplomacy, New York, 1940; The Soviet Union and International Lata, New York , 
1935; The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, Moscow, 1926-1939; Schlbsinger, Federalism 
in Central and Eastern Europe , London, 1945; Soviet Legal Theory , New York, 
1945. 



The Contribution of France 
to the Study of International Relations 

by Pierre Renouvin 


INTRODUCTION 

The foundation for the study of international relations must be a careful The eeeential factor 
examination of the foreign policies of States: until the conception of the in international 
League of Nations and of the United Nations becomes reality, it is the relatione 
balance of power between States, and particularly between the most 
powerful among them, which constitutes the essential factor in inter¬ 
national relations. The immediate object of research, then, must be to 
determine what influences affect the foreign policies of the Great Powers. 

The motives which guide foreign policy are related to geographical 
conditions and to psychological conditions. Conditions of physical 
geography govern national interests to a considerable extent; these 
conditions are permanent, although their practical significance may be 
changed by the technological transformation of transport and armaments 
(one need only consider what “physical obstacles” represented in the 
international relations of a century ago, and what they represent today: 
the idea of insularity is undoubtedly the most typical example). The 
conditions of economic geography are related in part to permanent factors 
(above all, to natural resources) and in part to progress in methods and 
organization of production, which is variable. As for psychological 
conditions—national temperament, intellectual habits—the study of which 
is particularly delicate, they exhibit certain stable characteristics, but 
others which vary at different times. 

The conduct of foreign policy depends upon the internal situation of the 
State (the interests of producers and traders, national unity, the attitude 
of the political parties and the constitutional regime, current ideologies 
and the part played by propaganda) but also upon the personal influence 
of statesmen. The measure of its effectiveness depends, to a large extent, 
on military and naval power, including “war potential” and financial 
resources. 

But this study of national interests and of the means of action of Powers 
must be supplemented by other research, particularly concerned with the 
relations between these States. The question of economic relations and 
that of population migrations are certainly of primary importance. But 
the picture that each people forms of its neighbours and its enemies, and 
its judgment of their mental reactions, are no less interesting: in studies 
of group psychology it may be more interesting to examine the impression 
which the English or Germans have of the French, for example, than to 
know what the French think of the characteristics of their own national 
temperament. In short, it is in the framework of these general conditions 
that one must take up the study of international organizations and of the 
methods of diplomacy. 

These simple observations show the extent and the variety of the field 
of research which opens out when we embark on the study of international 
relations. It is a branch of study which embraces others and should be 
the meeting place for the work of the demographer, the economist, the 
financier, the sociologist, the jurist and the psychologist as well asHhe 
diplomat. 
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To what extent has work carried on in France contributed to this study? 
Among the authors 1 2 who have studied international relations in recent 
years in France, it is necessary to distinguish: 

Two types of study On the one hand, those who have devoted themselves to examining the 
historical evolution of those relations in the “contemporary” period and 
were concerned with establishing facts and giving explanations but did not 
seek to draw conclusions applicable to the present situation; 

On the other hand, those whose aim has been to determine what 
influences affect, or have affected, the course of relations between nations. 
These others usually seek to gain from their studies information which 
may be useful in the present state of international relations. 

Obviously, studies of the second type offer the most diiect interest from 
the point of view of method. Strictly historical studies remain indis¬ 
pensable however, since it is they which, to the extent that documentary 
research and critical examination of documents permit, provide for those 
who attempt a general interpretation the precise basis without which they 
would run the rish of drawing arbitrary conclusions. 


T. SUBJECTS TREATED 

The History of For the study of the present state of international relations, historical 
International precedents in the course of the last half century have an importance which 
Relations needs no emphasis. French historians have, in the last twenty years, 
achieved a tremendous labour of research in this field. 

The period from Questions concerning relations between European states from 1871 to 
1871 to 1914 1914 have been- very extensively studied in France, as in foreign countries, 
as a result of the publication of large collections of diplomatic documents 
contribuling new data. However, Emile Bourgeois’s book, Manuel histo- 
rique de politique ttvangbre (1924, vol. IV), which has not been republished 
since 1924 and, as a result, has not been able to take account of tho 
new information made available by the extensive publication of documents, 
nevertheless still remains the only general work of reference 3 for the 
person who wants an introduction to the history of international relations. 
The arrangement of the work and the method of exposition are occasionally 
confused; but it is, nevertheless, of real importance, for this book has 
long been the “Bible” of candidates in the competitive recruiting examina¬ 
tions of the “Minist&re des Affaires dtrangfcres.” 

The results of research undertaken with the help of the new documents 
published have been summarized in Henri Hauser, Uistoire diplomatique 
de VEurope 1871-1914 (1929, 2 vol.). It is a collective work produced by 
six French historians (Jacques Ancrl, L4on Cahen, Raymond Guyot, Alfred 
Lajusan, Pierre Renouvjn, Henri Salomon). As a result, this book can 
hardly have unity of thought and method, but it is still, at the present 
time, the surest guide. 

To these general works must be added the studies which have been 
devoted to the history of European expansion in the world, in particular 
those of: Georges Hardy, La politique coloniale et le partage de la terre au, 
xix* et xx 3 si&cles (1937, in the collection “L’Evolution de 1’Humanitd”); 
and Maurice Baumont, L’Essor industriel et Vlmptrialisme colonial, 1878- 
1904 (1937, in the collection “Peuples et civilisations”). 


1. Practically all the works relating to these questions are to be found at the 
“Bibliothdque de documentation Internationale contemporaine”, attached to the 
University of Paris. 

2. However, a Histoire des relations Internationales (since the 16th century) 

is In preparation. It will be composed of five volumes, the first of which is due 
to appear in 1951. 
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The study of the causes of wars has not yet given rise to any general 
work. 3 Only the question of the origins of the first world war has been 
extensively dealt with by historians. 4 * 

The new characteristics which have appeared since 1919 in the develop¬ 
ment of international relations have been brought to light in several works 
The most important study of the whole subject is that of Maurice Baumont, 
La faillite de la paix (1946, in the collection “Peuples et civilisations’* vol. 
XX). It is a study of the general political, economic, social and intellectual 
development of the world during this period, but the history of inter¬ 
national relations forms a major part of the work. On the contrary, the 
work of Pierre Rain, L'Europe de Versailles , 1919-1939 (1946) is only a 
history of diplomacy. 

To supplement these general studies, it is useful to refer to the lectures 
given, from 1925 to 1939, by )Vf. Andr<5 Tibal, holder of Carnegie Chair for 
the study of international relations. The object of those courses was to 
develop in France a knowledge of foreign peoples which would permit a 
better understanding of their thinking, their desires and their interests. 
This material has not been published commercially, but it has been 
“printed in manuscript form” and can be found in the Central European 
Library of the Carnegie Endowment (Bibliothfcque du Centre europden de 
la Dotation Carnegie). The course, entitled: Lcs sysl&mes d'accords diplo- 
matiques dans la politique europdenne depuis 1925 (given in 1935-1936) is 
particularly interesting from the historical point of view. 

Among the questions of general significance which have been dealt with 
in important studies, those of disarmament and reparations are outstanding. 
M. Jacques Lyon’s hook, Les probl&mes du dfsarmernent (1934) is the work 
of a lawyer with some experience in diplomatic activity; it is brief, but 
enlightening. The monumental work of M. Etienne Weill-Reynal, Lcs 
reparations allemandcs et la France (1948, 3 vol.) is the most complete and 
most profound study which has been published on this difficult question; 
the work of a historian familiar with financial and economic questions, 
who, for a number of years, was a member of the French branch of the 
Reparations Commission, it constitutes an essential contribution to the 
study of international relations between 1919 and 1931. 


The study of influences has not given rise in France to research as 
extensive, as varied and as methodical as that with which the United 
States and England have set the example. However, in practically all 
areas, some important efforts deserve recognition: 

The rAle which geographical conditions play in international relations 
has been of particular concern to French authors, who have tried to 
counteract the tendencies of German “Geopolitik” and have developed 
research methods in political geography and demography. In this field, 
the work of Jacques Ancrl is important. In a theoretical essay entitled 
Gtopolitiquc (19361, he has criticized the German concepts and contrasted 
them to the views of the school of French geographers founded by Vidal de la 
Blache; he has shown that the idea of a frontier adapts itself to human 
life: “It is in the internal life of States”, he said, “that frontier problems 


3. However, a work which promises to be important is, I believe, in preparation 
on this subject. 

4. The principal studies, in chronological order, are: Pierre Rbnoitvw, Let 
Originet immidiates de la guerre (2nd ed., 1927); La Crise europienne et la pre¬ 
miere guerre mondiale (3rd ed., 1948, in the collection "Peuples et civilisations", 
XIX); Camille Bloch, Les Causes de la guerre mondiale. Sommaire historique (1933); 
Jules Isaac, Un Dibat historique : 1914. he Problime des originet de la guerre 
(1933). 
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are resolved 1 ’. Jacques Ancel has applied these general principles in his 
Manuel giographique de politique europienne, vol. I; L'Europe centrale 
(1936), in which he has studied the physical aspects of regions, ways of 
life, ebbs and flows of population in frontier-zones, political struggles, and 
the result of such vicissitudes in economic and social life. It is a work that 
gives food for thought. To the same line of thinking belong the works of 
Albert Demangeon, 6 Roger Dion,® and Pierre George. 

Demographic The demographic conditions of international relations have not been 
facton made the subject of an over-all study. There are only fragmentary con¬ 
tributions furnished by the works of MM. Bouthoul, Landry and Oualid. 

The book by M. Gaston Bouthoul, professor at the “Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes sociales 11 , entitled La Population dans le monde (1935), is only a 
general outline. After giving a “brief summary of demographic history 11 
and studying “the social factors of demography”, he examines the con¬ 
nexion between movements of population and great historical events; in 
the chapter “Guerre et Population”, he indicates briefly to what extent 
movements of population are capable of becoming causes for international 
conflict. On “population pressure” and the consequences of unequal 
density of population in neighbouring countries, this work offers some 
general remarks; but it docs not really go deeply into the problems. 

In a more limited field, on the occasion of the Tenth Session of the 
International Studies Conference, M. Adolphe Landry dealt with the idea 
of overpopulation. When is a State overpopulated ? How can one fix 
the optimum population which can live in any territory P L. Landry 
dealt with practical problems of overpopulation and the influence of 
demographic inequality between states differing in the development of 
their population. He commented that the states whose governments have 
used overpopulation as an argument to justify their demands have not been 
those where the standard of living is lowest. 

M. William Oualid presented, at the same Conference, a Mtmoire sur 
les iUments d'une solution internationale du probUme des migrations 
humaines; he observed that certain states, by closing their frontiers to 
migratory currents, create difficulties in international relations. Is not 
their policy in contradiction to the right of the peoples to life? In this 
field, the surveys and works of the new “Institut national d’etudes ddmo- 
graphiques” should contribute some new considerations. 

Economic factors Economic and financial influences which affect international relations 
have attempted the attention of many commentators on contemporary 
political life. In two very concentrated little volumes, Economie et Diplo¬ 
matic (1937), and La Paix iconomique (1935), M. Henri Hauser has 
attempted a synthesis. He has studied, on the one hand, economic causes 
of conflicts (the competition for gain, leading to deliberate restriction of 
production, direct or indirect Protection and boycotting), and on the 
other hand, the attempts to find a solution. Under the title, d *Une SociHd 
iconomique dcs Nations , he has shown on what conditions the “economic 
war” could be brought to an end: monetary conditions (a return to 
stability and to international credit), and commercial conditions (the 
establishment of regional groupings and of producers’ cartels). These are 
most stimulating books. 


5. Albert Dbmanceon, in his posthumous book entitled Problimes de giographie 
humaine (1942), has studied new aspects of international economy and the influence 
of geography on rural settlement. 

6. M. Roger Dion, in Lcs fronti&res de la France (1947), has laid stress on a fun¬ 
damental idea: “The most arbitrary of frontiers, taking the least account of phy¬ 
sical realities, will, by the mere fact of its continued existence, finally create differ¬ 
ences between the populations it separates.” 
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To round out this effort at synthesis, there is no lack of studies dealing 
with some particular aspect of the question. Among the most interesting, 
we will mention only those which take up problems of general significance. 

The rdle of conflicts of economic interests in international politics was 
studied, with reference to historical examples, by M. Etienne Dennery in 
a course at the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 1937. 

The question of economic relations between states has been examined by 
M. Louis Baudin, professor at the “Faculty de droit” in Paris, under the 
title, Le sysUme non rtglemenU des relations 6conomiqu.es intcrnationales , 
source de paix ou de guerre? on the occasion of the Second Session of the 
International Studies Conference. On the same subject, there is the 
important work of M. A. Aftalion, L'Equilibre dans les relations 6cono- 
miques (1937), which is primarily a study of economic theory. Among the 
studies devoted to this problem, there are some which are of particular 
significance for international relations. For instance there is the question 
of international trusts and cartels, which has been the subject of excellent 
studies, those of M. Edmond Lebee, Trusts et Cartels internationaux (1929), 
and of L. Ballande, Les ententes dconomiques internationales (1937). The 
problem of access to raw materials has been studied by M. Gilbert Maroger 
in La question des matures premieres et les revendications coloniales 
(1936), by M. William Oualid, in Le rbglemcnt pacifique du problbme de 
la distribution mondiale de matures premieres (1937), a paper submitted 
to the Tenth Session of the International Studies Conference; and by 
M. Etienne Dennery in Le Problhne des matures premUres , a paper 
presented at the eleventh session of the same organization, studying the 
distribution of natural resources in the world, the strategic aspect of the 
problem of raw materials, and the means of buying them, and proposing 
some solutions. 

The great work by M. Andr6 Touzet, Le probUme colonial et la paix du 
monde (1937-1938, 4 vol.) gives, in the last volume, a general survey which 
is of the greatest interest for the study of international relations. The 
author, who was Senior Resident in Indo-China, examined the possibilities 
of finding a peaceful solution to colonial rivalries, either by the redistribu¬ 
tion of “mandates”, by an “open door” policy with free access to natural 
resources, or by the creation of “chartered companies”. He outlined, in 
conclusion, a plan for European and African economic collaboration, that 
is, an agreement among the European states for the economic development 
of Africa. 

The influence of collective psychology offers an extremely broad field of Psychological 
study. However, French research on the various aspects of these problems factors 
is still, in most cases, in a preliminary stage. The tenth Congress of the 
International Institute of Sociology, the work of which has been published 
under the title, Sociologie de la guerre et de la paix (1932), attempted to 
establish a list of the principal questions. However, studies in this field 
are still scattered and fragmentary. It is only in certain areas that 
anything fruitful has been accomplished. 

In the direction indicated in 1901 by Gabriel Tarde, and generally 
followed since then by the American school of psychologists and sociologists, 

M. Jean Stoetzel has undertaken important studies of social psychology. 

In his work, L'itude exptrimentale des opinions (1943), he has 
endeavoured to define the characteristics of psycho-social experience and 
the possibilities of applying statistics to psycho-social science, without, 
however, concealing the practical difficulties and the inherent inadequacies 
of this type of study. 

Among the great currents of feeling which have played an active rdle Nationalities 
in international relations in the contemporary period, the nationalist 
movements, on the one hand, and racial doctrines, on the other, have 
particularly attracted the attention of French writers. 
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M. Paul Henry, in Le probUme des nationality (1937), has studied 
primarily the rdle of national movements in the 19th and 20th centurios; 
M. Georges Weill deals with the same subject in L’Europe du xix e sttcle et 
I'idte de nationality (1938). These two writers, and particularly M. Henry, 
have derived from this historical study some considerations of general 
interest on the concept of “nation”, which is “far from clear as an idea”; 
they have also thrown light on the differences between the German defini¬ 
tion and the French (and also Italian) definition of “nationality”. The 
work by M. R. Rkdslob, Le principe des nationaliUs (1930) takes up the 
same problems, but from the point of view of a jurist. After studying the 
psychological bases of the idea of “nation”, he examines the “adverse 
forces” (the State, the policy of balance of power, natural frontiers) and 
attempts to give possible solutions (transfer of territory, transfer of 
population, status of minorities). The principle of nationality, he 
concludes, places freedom in conflict with State sovereignty. 

Racial doctrines Racial doctrines, which have been associated in German political theory, 
since the middle of the 19lh century, with the principle of nationality, and 
had a tremendously strong influence in Nazi Germany, have been, in 
France, the subject of critical studies necessarily including political con¬ 
siderations as well. In the collection, “Races et racisme”, this critical 
examination has found its most characteristic expression, particularly in 
the short study by M. Ed. Vermeil, Pangermanisme et racisme (1939). 

The idea of influencing public opinion to diminish the forces of 
nationalism and prepare for “moral disarmament” has occupied a number 
of political writers. In a book published under this title in 1932, 
M. Julien Luciiairf., then Director of the International Institute of Intel¬ 
lectual co-operation, studied the “war of opinion”, the r&le of governments; 
to convert public opinion to the idea of international organization, ho 
said, we must make “a practical effort to organize moral forces”; tho 
campaign for “moral disarmament” must have its own methods, agencies 
and representatives. 

The teaching of In this connexion, the importance of the rdle played by teaching and 
history textbooks has been emphasized over and over again, particularly in an 
investigation conducted by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Did not Paul Val£:ry denounce the teaching of national history as 
the perpetuation of enmity between peoples and the propagation of 
“delusions of grandeur”? Tho “Soci6t6 fran^aise des professeurs d'histoire” 
therefore attempted, in 1936, to reach agreement with representatives of 
the corresponding German organization, on a way in which essential facts 
of contemporary history could be presented in the textbooks of the two 
countries, in order to bring these texts “into line with the results of 
scientific research”. That attempt had no practical results, but, the 
resolutions adopted by that committee of German and French historians 
were published, under the title “L’histoirc contemporaine dans les manuels 
scolaires”, in the Revue d'histoire de la guerre mondiale, in July, 1937 
(15th year, No. 3). They bear witness to an unusual effort—the only 
one, I think, which has been made in this field. 

Social factors The study of social questions, as they affect international relations, has 
hardly been attempted. There exists no adequate study of the history of 
international socialism or of international syndicalism in the course of 
the last fifty years. However, in the absence of basic critical works, at 
least there is in French political literature an “essay” of singular 
significance. It is a book by a great historian who was also a philosopher, 
Elio Hal6vy’s L'kre des tyrannies. Etudes sur le socialisme et la guerre 
(1938). In these studies, Elio Hal£vy, who was profoundly liberal, 
emphasized two main ideas: in connexion with the origins of the war of 
1914, he studied the respective r61es of international socialism and of the 
nationalist movements, and showed that “nationalist, or warlike, feelings 
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had a far more profound effect upon the human spirit than did inter¬ 
nationalist* or revolutionary, feelings.** Further, he proceeded to a critical 
examination of the aspirations of socialism, which believes in “two things 
which are, perhaps, contradictory’’: freedom and organization. These 
ideas of HalSvy’s inspired, in November 1936, an important discussion in 
the “Society fran$aise de philosophic.’’ 

The rdle of the religious factor in relations between peoples and between Religious factor* 
states has inspired more numerous studies, some of which deserve mention 
here. 

In 1924, M. Maurice Pernot published a very stimulating little book, te 
Saint-Si&ge , VEglise catholique et la politique mondiale, in which he gives a 
general picture of the problems. The attitude of the Catholic Church with 
regard to the war and the organization of the peace has been studied in 
two works by Father de la Rhh':re, Eg Use et paix: Vorganisation interna - 
tionale da mondc contemporain et la Papauti souveraine (1934, 2 vol.), and 
Le Droit de juste guerre (1939). What are the precepts of Christianity 
concerning one's duty to one’s country ? What are the differences be¬ 
tween the Christian doctrine of peace and pacifist doctrines ? What 
qualifications docs the Holy See possess for the rdle of peacemaker in 
international life ? The author considers tlial Catholic Christianity “can 
achieve a synthesis between the concept of international unity”. The 
theological aspect of this question has been dealt with, more recently, 
by Mgr. de Solages, Rector of the “Institut catholique de Toulouse”, in 
La th6ologie de la guerre juste. Gendse et orientation (1946). Georges 
Goyau was concerned with the same considerations in L'Eglise et la guerre 
(1934), where these questions are presented in a form more accessible 
to the ordinary reader. 

Finally, the place of juridical institutions in international life has been Juridical factor* 
the subject of an unusual number of works. With no attempt to mention 
here all those which deserve recognition, it is important at least to indicate 
the essential direction of these studies. 

The development of efforts, since the first Hague Conference, to organize 
international peace, by arbitration, disarmament or the establishment of 
“security”, has been the subject of a general study by M. A. de la Pradellk, 

La paix mod erne, de la flaye t\ San Francisco (2 vol., 1945) This relatively 
brief history includes a number of appended documents which make the 
volume a very useful work of reference. 

French jurists have made an extremely important contribution to the 
general conception of International Law, which is very concisely summarized 
in the work of M. Ch. Rousseau, Principes gtniraux du droit international 
public (1944). In these general studies, special significance must be 
attributed to the ideas developed by Nicolas Politis, in his book, Les 
nouvelles tendances du droit international (1934), and by M. Georges Scelle 
in his Prdcis de droit des gens (1946); these are fundamental works. 

The efforts made since 1919 to work out in detail a “written international 
law” have, of course, given rise to numerous critical studies. In a course 
of lectures given in 1937, M. Basdevant dealt with “Les regies g<$n6rales du 
droit de la paix” (Acadtfmie de Droit international, Collected Lectures). 

Under the title, La crise de la SocUti des Nations (1927), M. Georges Scelle 
analyzed with remarkable insight the conditions of the “organic life” of 
the Geneva organization; he made some penetrating comments on the 
rule of unanimity and on the composition of the Assembly, while at the 
same time he attempted to demonstrate how the formation of regional 
alliances could be combined with the principle of universality. 

French theory is particularly concerned with certain questions of essential 
practical: federalism, the determination of the aggressor, and the problem 
of sanctions. Once more, M. Georges Scelle has been the advocate of 
federalism ; he holds that the creation of supra-national federal agencies 
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designed to assume legislative and judicial functions is the only programme 
capable of establishing security and maintaining public order against the 
use of violence. The means of determining the aggressor have given rise to 
long debates; but those who at first wished to see the establishment of a 
criterion in abstracto , usually recognized after consideration that the effort 
was useless, for the features of argression vary in each case. Finally, with 
regard to the question of sanctions, the diverse opinions of French jurists 
have been summed up in a very informative pamphlet published in 1932 
by the “Centre d'Etudes de Politique Strang&re”, comparing the views of 
MM. Le Fur, Mestre and Georges Scelle. 

In another field—the connexion between international law and internal 
law—an interesting piece of work has been done by M. Mh'kine-Guetzevitch 
in his studies of Droit constitutionnel et Vorganisation de la paix (1934) and 
of La technique parlementaire des relations inlernalionales (Acad&nie de 
droit international, Collected Lectures, Vol. 59, pp. 613-599). The author 
has sought to establish “the forms by which modern constitutional law can 
contribute to the organization of international peace’*. The conclusions to 
which he came tend to show that “identity of constitutional regimes is the 
basis for the constitutional law of peace”. M. Mirkine-Guetzevitch thus 
wished to develop a theory of public law, although he realized how slight 
are the chances for the application of those principles. 

This very brief picture gives some idea of the directions taken by French 
study in the field of international relations, and also of the gaps which 
still exist. Although juridical, economic and geographic studies have often 
been developed to a considerable extent, the field of collective psychology 
has been a subject for methodical investigation for only a few years. Social 
questions have so far been neglected. 


II. QUESTIONS OF METHOD 

Historical The study of international relations is based upon history. In all countries, 
method young men who intend to follow a diplomatic career are required to have 
a sound historical education. That requirement is justified: it is impossible 
to understand the problems of present international life, particularly in 
Europe, without taking account of the perennial interest of states, the 
traditions of their political life, and the currents of feeling which, for more 
than a century, and sometimes much longer, have been the source of 
“national” movements; it is also essential to bear in mind the “historical 
precedents” which, at the very least, provide arguments in diplomatic 
discussions. The historian, then, is prepared, by the knowledge he has, to 
participate in the study of contemporary events. He brings to it a trust¬ 
worthy method which he has tested by examining the events of the past, 
a discipline of mind acquired through a long apprenticeship in dealing with 
documents, and valuable practice in the criticism of diplomatic texts and 
evidence. The historian’s point of view is often dominant in French study 
of contemporary international relations. However, we must realize the 
possible limitations of that point of view. It frequently happens that the 
historian of international relations confines himself to studying diplomatic 
exchanges and analyzing the files of negotiations, and neglects the economic 
and psychological background—that is, he does not consider the explanatory 
factors. However, particularly in the last twenty years, an effort has been 
made to widen the horizon of those studies and to lead young historians to 
grasp, beyond what might properly be called “diplomatic” history, a true 
history of international relations. This new trend has been given vigorous 
impetus by the efforts of several historians, among whom those associated 
with the magazine, Annales: Histoire , Economic , Civilisation have had a 
particularly effective influence. However, we must not lose sight of the 
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given conditions of historical research itself, which mark the limits which 
the historian cannot overstep without failing in his task: the purpose of 
history is to reconstruct the past on the basis of documentary evidence. 
When documentary evidence is lacking or inadequate, it is not forbidden 
to venture an hypothesis, but the facts which can be precisely established 
by documents must always be distinguished from attempts to explain them 
in which imagination may play too large a part. Applied to the study of 
present developments, this method obliges the historian to reserve his 
opinion in many cases, since the documents at his disposal indicate the 
attitude taken by governments but not their intentions. 


The juridical method has a number of distinguished representatives in Juridical method 
France. The part taken by French jurists in the working out of a new 
theory of international relations and in the study of laws pertaining to the 
organization, jurisdiction and functioning of international institutions has 
been, since 1919, particularly important. The first concern was to establish 
the method and technique of international law by borrowing from the 
concepts of private law and of public law. Contemporary French theory 
has had a tendency to apply systematically to international law the 
“realistic” concepts distinguished, notably in internal public law, by 
Professors Duguit and JfczE. The jurists of this “realistic” school 
have sought to establish means for the resolution of points in dispute by 
legal process and for the use of sanctions to enforce compliance. This 
idea has been most notably presented by M. Nicolas Poiitis and M. Georges 
Scelle. Thus, international law has ceased, as Nicolas Politis has expressed 
it, to “oscillate between philosophy and empiricism”. But, it has con¬ 
tinued to be subject to the influence of political considerations—“considera¬ 
tions of interest and expediency”—which impair the application of the 
principles of law. Nevertheless thanks to the efforts of these jurists, the 
study of the various means likely to help towards the peaceful settlement 
of international differences has achieved notable progress. 


The point of view of the economist has not been neglected in French study. Economic method 
The connexion between international political relations and economic 
conditions has always existed, but in the contemporary period it ha9 
become clearer than in the past. To what exfent arc international politics 
subject to the influence of economic life, and to what extent master of it ? 

This is a very delicate question to which it is hardly possible to give a 
precise answer. It certainly appears that, during “calm” periods, econ¬ 
omic interest hold an important place in international affairs, while in 
periods of crisis, emotions outweigh them. Economists do not claim, 
then, that their work provides the basis for a solution; they are not 
ignorant of the fact that the forces of social psychology play a decisive 
part in many cases; but they note that economic conflicts create between 
the different population groups of the world a feeling of “offence and 
injustice” which strengthens and inflames political resentments. Of all 
the forms of nationalism which threaten the peace of the world, economic 
nationalism—as Henri Hauser has commented—is not the least formidable. 

In order to examine the influence of such divergences of economic'interest 
on international relations, it is essential to study thoroughly the systems 
of customs tariffs, quotas, currency manipulation, exchange control, and 
also international producers* alliances and the question of raw materials. 

In this whole field of investigation, only the economist is entirely competent. 

The methods of social psychology have been applied, in a particularly Psychoujoical 
interesting way in the study of public opinion. In L’itude exptrimentale method 
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des opinions, M. Jean Stoetzel has shown how “theory and experiment must 
proceed on an equal footing”. He has studied the conditions in which an 
inquiry can be conducted. The method used in the United States—that is, 
in the country where the experimental study of opinion has developed fur¬ 
thest—consists in collecting “the opinions of people already more or less 
accustomed to this kind of experiment, who will be on hand, if required, 
to supply any further information deemed necessary for the analysis.” 
This method, which offers incontestable advantages and convenience, also 
has serious limitations because it records the reactions “of a very restricted 
category of subjects, who form a group too homogeneous and too distinctive 
to provide the means of gauging “average”. It is, then, preferable to study 
the opinions of “the general public” to reach more reliable conclusions. 
This second method implies inquiry either by correspondence or by 
interview. The procedure of inquiry by correspondence is faulty, notes 
M. Stoetzel, because “it is always more or less the same people who reply”— 
those who have the “least conventional” opinions. Inquiry by interview 
is better, but it involves drawing up a general plan, and choosing suitable 
“interviewees,” from the point of view of age, sex and occupation. 


Statistical To analyse the results of these inquiries, statistical methods must be used; 
method only statistical methods can help us to decide when an observation may be 
considered significant and consequently to estimate “the legitimacy of a 
generalization derived from observation supported by a given number of 
cases”. However, as the investigator has only limited means at his 
disposal, the results he achieves are always incomplete; since the data he 
collects consist of “samples”, his conclusions cannot be certain. In 
addition, the investigator limits himself to noting “reactions of opinion”, 
without being able, or wishing to determine the intentions behind those 
opinions. “In this respect”, states M. Stoetzel, “it may be said that 
objective social psychology is a blind alley. 

Nevertheless, the study of opinion can help to build up “rational politics” 
and to ensure that “our conduct toward those with whom we come in 
contact, is guided by something other than routine or the ideas of the 
“man-in-the-strect”. The works of M. Stoetzel therefore aimed at defining 
the “characteristics of experiment in psycho-social science”. On this score, 
they are particularly important for the study of international relations. 


Philosophical The philosophical method views the problem from a higher level. It takes 
method up the question from the point of view of metaphysics, the interpretation 
of the universe, in so far as human reason can understand it, and 
endeavours to comprehend the “deep meaning” of life, in order better to 
fathom the significance of war. It observes, as, for example, M. Serouya t 
has done, that war results from a “passion inherent in man”, and that 
Hegelian metaphysics tends to look upon war as “the revealer of moral 
substance”. The question of the psychological motivation of conflicts is 
thus, in his view, fundamental. Is it not significant that faced with the 
attempts made “to organize international life, public opinion hesitated, 
as if it did not understand what was involved ?” The solution of practical 
problems is, then, dependent on “the advent of a sense of legality in 
humanity, able to state the law, to proclaim it and to give it precedence 
over events”. It is for philosophy—as L6on Brunschwicg • has emphasized 


7. Le Probl&me philosophique de la guerre et de la paix (194(7). 

8. “Le probifeme philosophique des relations Internationales” in the magazine 
L'Esprit international , January 1932, pp. 39-56. 
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—to clarify the profound causes of this irresolution which exists in public 
opinion, and thus to prepare the way for such a sense of legality. For 
example, he says, if the spirit of the League of Nations is compared with 
that of the Permanent Court of International Justice, it will be seen that 
these two institutions “correspond to two opposed philosophical concepts of 
internationalism : an empirical activity which leaves international life 
subject to the vicissitudes of geographical, historical, economic and political 
contingencies; and a rational idea which aims at rectifying existing 
conditions and purifying them by the light of law”. In this comparison 
of the two meanings of internationalism, “the one resting on the national 
organization, the other deriving from the universal”, the philosopher 
sees “two kinds of mental stiucture, two ways of understanding beings 
and things”. If international life is to be transformed, the individual 
must not confine himself to a purely individual and egocentric view, 
but he must be able to discover “the universality of rational intercourse” 
on which is based “the framework for a just humanity”. With Leibnitz 
and I(\nt, the philosophy of the 18th century had already formulated its 
principles. Contemporary philosophy has no alternative to adopting them. 
It must lead the way for all those who are able, by education or by the 
press, to exercise an influence on the psychology of the individual. 


III. TERMINOLOGY 

In the study of international relations, difficulties of terminology appear 
to be less than they are in other fields. It is true that the majority of the 
terms used belong to the language of “diplomacy.” Until a recent period, 
the diplomatic language was French and, as a result, in all countries, 
those working in the field of international relations, were accustomed to 
using the same words. Today, French has probably lost this privilege. 

But the wording of international treaties, since it poses delicate problems 
of translation, makes it necessary for diplomats constantly to compare the 
meanings associated, in each language, with the words and expressions 
they have to use. Such comparison certainly does not overcome the un¬ 
certainties of terminology, but it does tend to limit them. 

Let us make no mistake, however. Although technical and legal terms 
have generally acquired a meaning accepted by the great majority of 
authors, that is not the case for certain words in very frequent use which 
express concepts and ideas of fundamental importance. Nationality, 

Federalism, Sphere of influence, Imperialism, Empire and even Frontiers— 
to cite but a few examples—are words which are not always used with the 
same meaning. 

This difficulty has not escaped those who, in France, are working in the 
field with which we are concerned here. Three steps have been taken, 
not all equally important. 

The first of these efforts, the most highly developed and the most exact The Historical 
from a scientific point of view, has as yet been only partly successful. The Vocabulary 
“Centre international de synthase,” founded in 1925 by M. Henri Bcrr • for 
the purpose of “building bridges” between the different branches of 
science, has established a “Section dc synlhfese historique”, designed to 
afford guidance; this department has organized a number of talks and 
discussions, either to “define a problem of synthesis” or to “study from 
a comprehensive point of view a particular period in history.” The first 


9. The Centre was organized by the “Pour la Science”, Foundation, approved 
by decree of 26 Nov 1925. Its headquarters are in Paris, 12 rue Colbert. 
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concern of the promoters of this project has been to produce a Vocabulaire 
historique , “designed to define exactly the terms used by historians and 
to fix, as far as possible, the fundamental concepts of their science,*' 
as a way of ensuring among them “a unity of scientific thought.” It goes 
without saying that this project, although intended for the benefit of 
historians, is of the greatest interest to all concerned with the study of 
international relations. 

The Instructions 10 which have been drawn up for the preparation of 
this vocabulary set forth a uniform plan for the arrangement of the items: 

I. History : Etymology—The history of the word (different mean¬ 
ings successive or simultaneous). The history of the idea 
(noting synonyms and words of similar meaning). Comparison 

with corresponding words in ancient or modern languages. 

II. Proposed usage : A critical study of the different meanings, 
differentiation between essential and accidental meanings, and 
recommendation of the acceptance of the “most constant and 
most logical meaning.” 

III. Bibliography: A list of essential works to consult for study of the 
meaning of the word. An indication of gaps existing in the 
literature. 

The department designates an investigator for each word, who is 
responsible for preparing a draft article, which is then discussed at a 
Committee meeting. The draft article and a summary of the discussion 
are then published in the Bulletin of the “Centre International de Synthdse” 
or in the Revue de Synthase produced under its auspices. 

The method followed for the preparation of this Vocabulary has thus 
been excellent, but the progress of the work (begun in 1926) has been 
slow; the Vocabulary is not yet completed. 11 Nevertheless, the results, 
incomplete though they are, are of real importance for the study of inter¬ 
national relations, for among the words which have been dealt with in 
draft articles and discussions, there are a number which are very 
frequently employed, and very difficult to define, such as Colonisation (by 
G. Hardy), Conquete (by Hcnri-LfcvY-BnuiiL), Frontidre (by R. Villate 
and M. Lucien Fkbvre), Imptrialisme (by A. Girard), Invasion (by R. 
Villate) , Nation (by A. Toledano), Nationality (by J. de Pange). 

The Legal The second effort in this field is that of M. Capitant, a Professor in the 
Vocabulary Paris Faculty of law, who, with the help of numerous collaborators has 
drawn up a Vocabulaire juridique, which has been published in six sections 
since 1930. This valuable work of reference, now completed, is obviously 
mainly of interest for the study of private law. International law has, 
however, also received attention. The items on Elat., FedGralisme, Inter - 
nationalisme, Plebiscite, Proteclorat, Sphere d’influence, for instance, will 
be useful for consultation to the specialist in international relations. The 
definitions given in this Vocabulaire , however, are not accompanied by 
critical commentaries; the items are not, therefore, as valuable as those 
in the Vocabulaire Historique discussed above. They do, nevertheless, serve 
the purpose—and the importance of the achievement needs no emphasis— 
of indicating the exact meanings attributed to these words by French 
jurists. 


10. Revue de Synthhe , Vol. 41 (New series, 15). Bulletin of the Centre, 

p. 28. 

11. In strictly historical field, the study of about sixty words was planned. 
So far, only about thirty of them have received attention. 
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The third effort in this field, although the work has been done in Paris, The Diplomatic 
is not entirely French; it was made by the “Acad^mie diplomatique inter- Dictionary 
nationale” under M. Frangulis, who has been the Secretary-General of the 
Academy, since it was founded in 1926. This organization, which is com¬ 
posed primarily, though not exclusively, of diplomats, published in 1932 a 
Dictionnaire diplomatique (2 vol. of 1279 and 1120 pp.). ia This reference 
work is of undeniable interest to anyone studying international relations, 
but, it has not alway been prepared with sufficient scientific accuracy, 
perhaps because the majority of the items were written by diplomats, whose 
intellectual bent was toward practical problems rather than legal defini¬ 
tion; or perhaps because the editorial committee did not require the 
contributors, who were chosen from all countries, to follow a uniform 
method. The results, therefore, are uneven. In one item—like the one 
on the word NeutraliU —for example, the writer may make a stimulating 
comparison of the various definitions given by French and foreign jurists; 
while in another item—such as the one on Minoritis —nothing of the sort 
has been attempted, although such an effort at definition would have been 
highly desirable. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the confusion and difficulties involved Some example m 
in such questions of terminology. It will suffice to give a few examples. 

The “classic’* example—but that is no reason for neglecting it—concerns 
the words Nation and Nationality. These words are in constant use, but 
their meanings are often a source of confusion. In France, as opposed to 
Germany, the connotation of the word Nation, as it developed in the course 
of the 19th century, has always included an element of “feeling”. The 
nation “is a human group, living in a given territory, whose members 
may, but do not necessarily, have one origin, one language and one 
religion—and who display, above all, a collective will to live, based primarily 
on a common past, a community of traditions, interests and spiritual 
development”. It must be added that the term nation implies, for the 
majority of authors, a further political and legal element: this “com¬ 
munity” possesses institutions and common laws, and forms an “in¬ 
dependent political entity”. The word Nationality serves to indicate 
“the totality of the natural qualities which characterize the Nation , 
without the idea of legal status which is connected with the word 
Nation .” However, nationality also serves to express a concept of inter¬ 
national private law: the fact that an individual belongs to a State. Thus 
it is difficult to find exact equivalents in the English language, where 
“nationality” expresses the idea in its juridical sense, while “nationhood” 
has rather an ethnographic meaning; and it is much more difficult in the 
German language where the words Volksgeist and Volkstum imply 
the idea of solidarity based upon a likeness of external characteristics, the 
chief of which a common language. 

Even the word frontibre may give rise to different interpretations. It 
means, according to the Dictionary of the Acadymie frangaise, “les 
limites, les confins” which separate states. Now limite is a line, while 
the word confins indicates a zone. The word frontibre , then, expresses 
at the same time a legal and a geographical concept whereas in most 
European languages, there are different words to designate the line, on 
the one hand, and the zone, on the other (in German Grenze and 
Grenzgebeit ; in Italian, il confine and i confini; in English, boundary and 
border.) 

Finally, the word Impyrialisme, although it exists in practically 
identical form in all the widely spoken European languages, is not always 
used in the same sense. In principle, it indicates the tendency to form a 


12. Two more volumes have been published since, the latest in 1948. 
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world empire for the profit of one State; it implies, then, on the one hand, 
the attempt to establish a political or economic organization on a world¬ 
wide scale, and, on the other, the idea that this organization is to be 
established for the benefit of one population group, capable of exercising 
preponderance, or domination. In fact, the word is currently used to 
refer to the tendency towards territorial or economic expansion, even 
when that expansion does not extend beyond the limits of one continent. 

it would be possible to give many more examples, either in the 
field of international political relations or in that of economic life (to 
consider the word Corporation , for example). But the limits of this 
paper do not permit such a development; here we must confine ourselves 
to indicating how these problems are presented. 


CONCLUSION 


Evaluation of The work which has so far been accomplished in France has been very 

French research uneven in different fields. Political geography has yet to find its methods, 
but the special Chairs at the “College de France” and the Sorbonne now 
provide a centre for fresh activity. Work in demography has been guided, 
with a great deal of insight, for the last two or three years, by the group 
of research workers associated with the “Institut d’Etudes demogra- 
phiques”, which publishes the excellent magazine, Population. In the 
economic field, the “Institut scientifique de recherches 6conomiques et 
socialcs” and the “Institut de science 6conomique appliqude” (whose work 
is primarily directed toward economic theory) have great authority. In 
the realm of juridical studies, the French school occupies a major place, 
particularly in the field of international public law where Ihe 
work of its scholars commands great respect; there are also some excellent 
specialists engaged in research on comparative constitutional law. The 
study of political associations and that of collective psychology, however, 
have not yet assumed the magnitude they have in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, although the efforts of M. Gurvitch and M. Stoetzel have 
begun to make a place for France in these fields. The respective rdles of 
Parliament and Government in the conduct of foreign affairs have not 
been seriously studied, nor has the rdle of the press. The magazine 
Eludes de presse , which had outlined consideration of these matters in its 
programme, ceased publication some time ago. As for the means of 
action available to Slates, it is hardly possible to study them very exten¬ 
sively in reports which are to be published; specialists on military, naval 
and air questions are pledged to secrecy, and specialists in matters of 
international finance do not willingly reveal their plans. Of course, this 
situation is not peculiar to France. 

The problem of However, the principal failing is inadequate co-ordination. In the 
co-ordination universities, some interesting beginnings have been made: in Paris, by 
the “Institut des Hautes Etudes internationales” and the “Institut 
d’Etudes politiques”; and in Lyon, the courses given at the Faculty de 
Droit by M. Lambert also provide a centre of activity. Outside the 
university system, but associated with it, the “Centre d’Etudes de politique 
£trangfcre” has planned and begun to carry out an important programme 
of investigations. These attempts, however, are scattered. The task of a 
co-ordinating body would be to define a method of research to propose 
projects and judge their scientific value, and to publicize the results 
achieved. Ihis need is on the point of being met, for the 6th Department 
of the “Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes,” founded very recently, has 
provided in its programme for the establishment of a branch for the study 
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of international relations. It is still too early to say whether this important 
undertaking will receive the necessary financial support. But the general 
outlines of coherent action begin to appear. As an organ of liaison 
between the study Centres and specialized Institutes already in 
existence, and assisted by the great resources available to research workers 
in the collections of the “Biblioth^que de documentation internationale 
contemporarnc,” this new branch should become a centre for stimulating 
activity. 

University of Paris . 
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The rivalry of 

THE EXPERTS 


The expansion of the field of political science in the United States allowed 
the Political Scientists, gradually asserting their claim to be differentiated 
from the lawyers, historians, and economists, to come to the fore and, in 
the twenty years between World Wars, all but to preempt the field of 
international studies. International law gravitated from law schools to 
graduate political science departments and now and then was included in 
the undergraduate curriculum. Diplomatic history tended to some degree 
to be shared, on no observable principle of division of Labour, among politi¬ 
cal scientists and historians. General undergraduate courses in inter¬ 
national relations emerged on a broad front, usually embracing elements 
of historical background, legal principles, diplomatic practices, and surveys 
of the foreign policies of the major Powers. “International Organization” 
made its appearance as a distinct subfield of Political Science on a gradu¬ 
ate, and sometimes on an undergraduate, level. The economists held 
their own and expanded their offerings, while conceding that the legal, 
historical, and political aspects of international relations belonged else¬ 
where. 

This growing proliferation and dispersal of interest in world affairs was 
aggravated as other disciplines impinged upon the field. Geologists 
perceived the wisdom of extending their inquiries and their courses from 
a national to a global scale. Geography—an ancient discipline long 
neglected in American academic life—received new recognition in a few 
institutions, with systematic work in economic and political geography 
passing to these departments. Psychologists, socialogists, and anthro¬ 
pologists all staked out areas of special inquiry. 


The practical problems of educating the young, advancing knowledge, and 
fostering non-destructive public attitudes about international relations are 
further complicated and rendered difficult of satisfying solution by another 
set of circumstances different from, albeit related to, those already men¬ 
tioned. These stem not from the relationship between the work of 
academic specialists and the total cultural crisis of our epoch but from 
the inter-relationships among the various brands of academic specialists 
and from the peculiar fashion in which the study of international affairs 
has evolved amid the proliferation of new “departments” of social science 
among the older, traditional disciplines. 

With few exceptions, American universities and colleges half a century 
ago offered opportunities for the systematic study of international relations 
in only three fields, each dominated by conceptions of scope and method 
which relegated world affairs to a subordinate place. One was Law, 
another History, and the third Political Economy, presently rechristened 
“Economics” in many institutions. Optional courses in international law 
were included in the curricula of some law schools. Conventional courses 
in American, English, and European History, both graduate and under¬ 
graduate, gave occasional attention to international affairs. By 1914 a 
few history departments were offering courses on the Far East, Latin 
America, diplomatic history, and U.S. foreign policy. Economists con- 
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cerned themselves, often in somewhat incidental fashion, with the theory 
and practice of foreign trade, international exchange, and foreign invest¬ 
ments, in courses devoted to economic theory or money and hanking. 

Separate courses in international economic relations were virtually unknown 
until after World War I. 

The result by the 1930’s was a confusing fragmentation of effort, in 
consequence of which students (at least at the larger universities) were 
obliged to take courses in half a dozen or more different departments in 
order to cover the field of international relations, and teachers and scholars 
were working in the field within narrow bureaucratic sub-divisions, often 
at cross-purposes and frequently in ignorance of the work of colleagues in 
other departments. The obvious defects of such arrangements produced 
demands for “integration”, “correlation”, and “general education”. 

Among the innovations produced by such demands, “Departments of 
International Relations emerged on a few campuses, usually as co-operative 
devices among older departments. Higher degrees in international 
relations, along with interdepartmental “institutes” to administer them, 
made their appearance in the better graduate schools. 

These developments were greatly accelerated, and given some novel The impact of the 
twists, during World War II. As more and more adult citizens interested war 
themselves to an unprecedented degree in foreign affairs, numerous non- 
academic organizations greatly expanded their forums, publications, and 
research programmes—e.g. the Foreign Policy Association, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Foundation for Foreign Affairs, and a 
host of Councils, Institutes, and propaganda and pressure organizations 
devoted to particular causes, countries, or regions. Many American acad¬ 
emicians have collaborated actively in such enterprises, participating in 
lecture programmes and research projects and utilizing for teaching pur¬ 
poses the bulletins, pamphlets, and periodicals issued by such groups. 

Among the new university agencies in the field, the most brilliant real¬ 
istic, and productive—in terms of personnel, curriculum, and publications— 
is the .Yale Institute of International Studies. 

One of the most significant effects of World War II on the field of world 
affairs resulted from the efforts of the armed forces to train specialists 
in specific foreign fields. Ideally, such training is perhaps best afforded 
by some such programme as that of the Institute of Current World Affairs 
which, for many years, has selected and supported a few promising young 
men to live and study abroad—in Mexico, India, China, the U.S.S.R., 

South Africa, etc.—and, through prolonged and intensive personal con¬ 
tracts, to make themselves masters of the language, law, literature, social 
structure, and economic and political practices of the people among whom 
they resided. This admirable procedure for training a small number of 
experts, however, was not suitable to military and diplomatic requirements 
under war-time conditions. 

The armed services, in co-operation with academic institutions, evolved 
instead a series of programmes in “language” and “area” studies, usually 
comprising intensive linguistic training (far more effective than the usual 
academic variety in the United States), combined with co-operative inquiry, 
directed by experts working together in a genuinely integrated curriculum, 
into the history, geography, sociology, politics, economics, and general 
culture of particular foreign communities. So successful were these 
programmes that many institutions—e.g. Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 

Princeton, California, Chicago, Dartmouth, Smith, ct al.—adopted them in 
modified form as a regular feature of their post-war educational offerings. 

Most observers who have participated in these recent changes in the 
advanced study of international relations in America would, I rather think, 
be disposed to regard the results as more impressive in quantitative 
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than in qualitative terms. Beyond question, more students are studying 
international affairs more intensively than ever before, and more specialists 
in specific areas are being turned out annually than ever before to enter 
teaching, research, journalism, public service, or business. It is less clear 
that the study of international relations has become proportionately more 
incisive, more “scientific”, more fruitful, and more capable of serving the 
long-run needs of the American community and the world community. 

The gap between The gap between effort and achievement is doubtless due in considerable 
effort ami part to the circumambient atmosphere of opinion. It is also attributable 
achievement to retarded progress in integration and co-ordination and to persistence 
of departmental specialization and interdepartmental frictions in the field. 
It is perhaps attributable in largest measure to the ambivalences and 
ambiguities of the field itself in the minds of those who are devoting 
their best efforts to it. 

Despite the growth of special schools, institutes, and sundry other 
devices of collaboration among specialists, “international relations” can 
scarcely be regarded yet as a recognized separate field or serious scientific 
inquiry. It is rather a congeries of sub-fields—of political science, econ¬ 
omics, history, law, psychology, sociology, etc. Its content is currently 
defined in terms of those concepts and aspects of these fields of inquiry 
which seem to be relevant to the relations among sovereignties, national¬ 
ities, races, regions, and other identifiable social entities having observable 
contacts with one another across national frontiers. Its methods are 
inseparable from the methods of the other social sciences from which it is 
derived. Except for the special vocabularies of “Realpolitik”, “Gcopolitik”, 
and international jurisprudence, the terminology of international relations 
is not sharply distinguishable from that of political science, history, econ¬ 
omics, and cognate disciplines. 

Critique of This slate of affairs is not necessarily deserving of condemnation. Nor is 
results attained it to be deemed evidence of inadequacy or incompetence on the part 
of teachers and scholars in international relations. It is likely to be 
deplored, it seems to me, only by those pedantic academicians who con¬ 
fuse abstruse methodologies and incomprehensible naming-systems with 
clarity, precision, rigorous logic, and scientific method. There is no 
virtue per se, in sharp definitions of scope and content, in special and 
unique methods of inquiry or presentation, nor in esoteric terminology. 
On the contrary, these attributes of the social sciences in general have come 
to be widely regretted, as shown by pedagogical efforts at integration and 
correlation and by semantic efforts at arriving at vocabularies which will 
not set up barriers between disciplines but will, so far as practicable, break 
down such barriers in the interest of mutual intelligibility. Little good 
and much harm might come from efforts to delimit precisely the ap¬ 
propriate field of inquiry in international relations and to devise and stan¬ 
dardize research methods and symbol-systems designed to differentiate the 
field from allied areas of study. 


New horizons Scholars and educators in international relations have before them a dif¬ 
ferent type of opportunity for creative service if they will but see it and 
seize upon it with boldness and imagination. That opportunity is to utilize 
the problems and data of their speciality as a means of exploring, applying, 
integrating, criticizing, and even amplifying all the recent contributions of 
all the social sciences in a determined effort to describe accurately, analyze 
incisively, explain adequately, and (wherever possible) predict and control 
constructively those aspects of human behaviour which manifest themselves 
in the social milieu of the world community and in the institutional con¬ 
text of the Western State System. This, admittedly, is a task of extra¬ 
ordinary difficulty, since specialization has reached a point where those 
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who strive for specialization has reached a point where those who strive for 
Integration and correlation even of closely related disciplines are in constant 
danger (particularly if their teaching duties are excessively burdensome) of 
becoming jacks-of-all-trades and masters of none. Yet no group of scholars 
is more urgently challenged by its material to attempt this arduous and 
necessary task. And none is likely to win richer intellectual rewards by 
attempting it or to suffer, in not attempting it, more dismal failure in 
the common enterprise of applying knowledge fruitfully and extending its 
frontiers. That which is an opportunity and a right for all social scientists 
is an obligation and a duty for students of international relations. 

The project here proposed; if it is to be pursued with any success, requires 
constant awareness on the part of the analyst of world affairs that he is 
studying human beings, with special attention to those aspects of personality 
and culture relevant to inter-group relations. He cannot afford to study 
international law, international organization, diplomatic history and prac¬ 
tice, power politics, and military strategy as if these areas of behaviour were 
abstractions separable from other areas of behaviour with which he needs 
not concern himself. If the proper study of man is Man, the proper study 
of international relations is all mankind. The same is true, to be sure, for 
history, economics, political science, psychology, sociology, and anthropology, 
each as conventionally defined within it own specific orientation. But the 
student of international relations in our time is, of necessity, concerned 
with a State System which has become global, with a world which more 
than ever is an age of world wars and “cold wars” is One World, and 
with that particular and unique community among men which embraces 
all men and includes all lesser communities within it. 

Since this community is, by its very nature, unique, its characteristics 
are not to be comprehended in terms of the attributes of any general 
category of communities, of which this is a specific instance. Even the 
imagination of a Spengler and the insight of a Toynbee falter before the 
task of establishing parallels between the world society of the 20th cen¬ 
tury and its alleged counterparts in times gone by. What is possible 
and what is necessary is rather to explore, describe, and clarify the respects 
in which the all-embracing community of mankind differs from its com¬ 
ponent communilies of nations, provinces, cities, neigbourhoods, clans, 
creeds, cults, and families. Its most distinctive feature, stated negatively, 
is that it lacks common government for its members or, stated positively, 
that power to elicit individual obedience, focus collective demands and 
expectations, and serve community interests through orderly processes of 
change is dispersed among some three-score sovereignties. Law in such a 
community is a series of customs and contracts among sub-communities, 
each of which makes law for its own members and is always, in some 
sense, a law unto itself in its relations with other sub-communities. Poli¬ 
tics in such a community is a process of bargaining and threats, permeated 
by rivalry for power and by the premise of force. Legislation, adjudication, 
administration are all procedures which differ markedly from their counter¬ 
parts in lesser communities possessed of effective central authority. 
Business and finance, communication and travel, order and peace, sanita¬ 
tion and public services, ethics and religion all exhibit significant variations 
from parallel activities and interests in communities enjoying government. 


These peculiarities are less likely to be forgotten or ignored by teachers and The science or 

scholars than to be dealt with obsessively to the detriment of a broader mankind 

perspective—to return to the central contention of the present argument— 

must be so conceived that the observer can never forget (as he now often 

does) that he is dealing with a particular, and quite probably temporary 

and transitory, configuration of intergroup relations among the sub- 
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communities of Homo Sapiens , and that the societies, within the great 
sociely, in which the members of this species live and move and have their 
being have observable and definable characteristics, some common to all 
and some unique to each, which must be understood if the dynamics of 
intergroup relations are to be comprehended. What the observant spectator 
is called upon to see in the human adventure unfolding before him is not 
merely the scenery or the dramatic action of this or that episode at the 
front of the stage, but the full sweep and direction of the entire play. 
It is a drama, if he will but see it as such, involving not only men and 
nations of men but comprising an intricately articulated web of human 
cultures spread through time and space—most of them literate, a few 
prcliterale, and many largely illiterate—with one at present technologically 
and politically dominant over the rest, and with each, by virtue of the 
definition and distribution of values among its members, shaping per¬ 
sonality types in its own image. 

The serious investigator of world politics cannot begin to answer the 
more vital and incisive questions which confront him, nor even to for¬ 
mulate meaningful questions in answerable form, unless he draws from the 
biological sciences what is known about Man as a mammalian organism 
and a problem-solving animal; from the psychological sciences what is 
known about stimulus and response, about the structure and dynamics of 
personality; from anthropology and sociology what is known about com¬ 
parative cultures; from the new history what is in process of becoming 
known about the life-cycles of the major civilizations; and from all these 
and other sources whatever is known about adaptation of personality to 
tension and crisis, the externalization of hostility in unstable societies, the 
specific ways in which “wars arise in the minds of men”, the symbolic and 
institutional prerequisites of reducing aggressions and deflecting them into 
relatively harmless channels, and the nature of the problem of the political 
unification of the world community. 

These are but a few areas of crucial inquiry where little progress is likely 
to be made without systematic recourse to the newer modes of analysis of 
human motivations and social experience. Such insights are in some cases 
verified conclusions and, in others, suggestive hypotheses deserving to be 
tested. In both forms they arc still too much neglected by the conventional 
historian, jurists, classical economists, orthodox philosophers, and des¬ 
criptive political scientists who still rule the academic roosts devoted to 
international affairs. 


The quick and The synthesis here proposed is clearly a pioneer venture, calling for daring 
tiir dead initiative, intellectual enthusiasm, and arduous effort. Many will shrink 
from its perplexities. Others will bemoan the attitudes of possibly un¬ 
enlightened and unco-operative colleagues. Still others will see, in the day- 
to-day issues of foreign policy in the atomic age, pending decisions and 
indecisions of so fateful and urgent a nature as to leave little time for 
laborious re-examination of premises and a painful re-ordering of concepts 
and skills into more, effective tools of understanding. Yet the enterprise, 
once seriously begun,* will pay intellectual dividends at once, to teachers 
and students alike. Within a decade, if prophecy is permissible, it will 
have begun to pay more tangible dividends in helping men and women 
everywhere to understand themselves, their world, and their destiny and 
thereby to recover some adequate measure of mastery over fate in the face 
of the formidable new forces and the appalling schisms in the world society 
which, at present, leave mankind baffled, helpless, frustrated, and ap¬ 
parently driven toward irreparable ruin. In the end it may well be the 
judgment of posterity that the enterprise here proposed will have its 
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ultimate; pragmatic justification in its contribution toward the building 
of the World Republic. 

Such an outcome will put an end to international relations in the old 
sense, as the Pax Romana ended the anarchy of the Classical State System. 
It will open out vast new vistas af exciting inquiry and useful service. 
Such an outcome is also, almost surely, the precondition of the survival 
of our civilization beyond this century. This verdict, to an ever increasing 
degree, will be challenged by few and accepted by most contemporary 
Americans engaged in thinking, talking, writing and teaching about the 
relations among the nation-states in the age of Super-Powers and the 
era of the Bomb. 

No one now can know with any assurance whether time enough remains 
to embark upon the venture of recreating the study of world affairs and 
making it a means of the survival and salvation of the race. The flames 
of fanaticism and the fires of fear and hate, fed by the disorganization of 
millions of personalities in a maladjusted and ungoverned world com¬ 
munity, throw a lurid light on the future and may possibly herald a 
new time of universal breakdown and barbarism. Our culture may con¬ 
tinue to fail in all attempts to bring its political practices and its drives 
to action into harmony with the imperatives of ancient faiths and 
new technologies. If so, the world society, like its historical antecedants, 
will suffer self-destruction, while the lamps of learning flicker out in the 
fumes of chaos and the gloom of night. Meanwhile, all with foresight and 
courage will work in hope, knowing that however late the hour, it will 
never be earlier. 

The call of tomorrow for creative toil today is ever most commanding 
when the task in hand involves the weal or woe of a whole community 
or an entire generation. The task now facing all statesmen, all citizens, 
all teachers and all scholars is decisive for every community on the planet 
and for all generations living and yet unborn. It poses the alternatives of 
total death or an age of world-wide abundance, enlightenment, moral 
regeneration, and human self-realization beyond the fairest dreams of any 
yesterday. Those whose first love is learning and whose daily labour is 
teaching dare not have it said of them that the chance of life was lost 
because they failed to meet the challenge. They will meet it—in a more 
and more earnest quest for truth. 1 


Williams College. 


I. The following are among the studies devoted to the teaching of international 
relations in the United States: Sherrington, Ben M., Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools: Suggestions and Recommendations, 1948; 
Dunlop, J. T., Gilmore, M. P., Kluckhorn, C. K., Parsons, Taloott, and Taylor, O. II., 
"Toward a Common Language for the Area of Social Science" (Mimeographed, 
Memorandum of the Dept, of Social Relations, Harvard University, 1948); Dunn, Fred¬ 
erick Sherwood, "The Scope of International Relations", World Politics , Octo¬ 
ber 1938; Fine, Benjamin, "Colleges Expand Courses in Foreign Affairs", The New 
York Times , August 8, 1948; GuniAN, Waldemar, "On the Study of International 
Relations", Review of Poliiics t July, 1946; Kirk, Grayson, The Study of International 
Relations in American Colleges and Universities , 1947; Knorr, Klaus, "Economics 
and International Relations: Problems of Teaching", Political Science Quarterly , 
December, 1947; Lassweijl., Harold D., Power and Personality , 1948. 
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I. SUBSTANCE 

British literature on international relations during the last thirty years 
has been vast in bulk and varied in character. It is proposed in this 
paper to reduce the material for consideration to manageable proportions 
by excluding all predominantly historical writing, concerned with giving 
a narrative or descriptive account of diplomatic history during this period; 
all writing that is in the nature of personal memoirs, letters or diaries, 
and which is essentially documentary in character; and all ephemeral 
literature of the purely “pamphlet” or “propagandist” category, of which 
masses appeared in Britain during these years. Each of these categories 
of writing might well be the subject of a separate and quite valuable 
study. But the subject of this paper is only those varieties of British 
writing which are concerned with the nature of modern international 
relations and of international organization in general. Specialized studies 
of particular contemporary problems of international affairs, such as 
reparations, war-debts, disarmament, will not be regarded as coming 
within its scope. So, too, investigations or speculations on the nature of 
modern warfare, on “the German problem” or on the philosophy of 
pacifism, will be considered only in so far as they contribute to the general 
picture and analysis of significant British thought about international 
affairs. Without such limitations of subject no coherent discussion is 
possible. 

Various channels of British thought about international relations has flowed along five 
thought distinguishable, but not always very distinct, channels. These are the 
orthodox “internationalist” view of the champions of the League of 
Nations and its kindred organizations: the critics of the League who 
saw in tighter and more “federalist” organization a necessary improvement 
on the League; the “radical” exponents of an individualist doctrine of the 
“rights of man”; the “pacifists”, who saw in individual resistance to 
war the true road to peace; and the “realists” critical of the League, 
of federalism and of pacifism alike, who tended to see in functional 
organization and an underlying “balance of power” the ultimate way 
to international order. 

The Partisans of The problems of international relations, thus brought into prominence 
"Collective an d under scrutiny, naturally varied with each different school of thought. 

Security " p or the champions of the League system of “collective security”, the 
main problem was how to proceed from national unification and inde¬ 
pendence towards international unification and interdependence. They 
thus studied the nature of the modern nation State, of relations between 
national States as developed during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and the forms of political organization required to “mobilize” 
the general desire for peace (which, it was held, had been engendered 
by the war), so as to provide “collective security” against aggression. 
It was commonly assumed that the chief defect of the world before 1914 
had been what Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, in a memorable book published in 
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1926, called “The International Anarchy’*. 1 2 What had been lacking was 
organization—what was needed was a system. That system might now 
he found in the Covenant of the League and the principle of collective 
security. A potential aggressor must know that he would find the 
weight of the League thrown into the scales on the side of his victim, 
and he would then either not go to war or be certainly defeated if he 
did. Along with this absence of organization had gone the evils of secret 
diplomacy. President Wilson had stipulated, as the first of his Fourteen 
Points, “open convenanls of peace, openly arrived at”. The nature of 
modern diplomacy was therefore considered, but at first mainly in order 
to welcome the disappearance of the sinister “old diplomacy” and the 
dawn of the new era of public conference with open discussion of all 
international disputes. The League was viewed as an agency through 
which the policies of Stales could actually be controlled. Thus 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson: 

“That the way to salvation is the development of the League of Nations 
into a true international organ to control, in the interests of peace, 
the policies of all States will be generally admitted by those who 
have any constructive ideas; and the way in which this could be 
done has often enough been pointed out. All States must enter the 
League. The legal openings for war must be closed, as was proposed 
by the Protocol. There must be, by consequence, a complete 
apparatus for the peaceable settlement of all disputes. There must be 
a genuine application, by States with discontented minorities, of the 
rules laid down by the League. There must be arrangements for an 
equitable distribution of important raw materials, and the abandon¬ 
ment of protective policies. And, above all, there must be general, 
all-round disarmament.” a 

How far this was the consistent, internationalist, orthodox point of view 
is demonstrated well enough by the complete failure of the world to 
implement any single item in this programme. The League system of 
thought, like the League itself, stood and fell as a whole. Meanwhile atten¬ 
tion was devoted to textual examination of the Covenant to draw out its 
logical implications, its shortcomings, its dangers, and its obligations. 

Three writers in particular, among several dozen others, did this brilliantly. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The League of Nations and the Rule of Law , 1918-1985 Sir Alfred Zimmern 

(1936) combined an historical examination of the pre-1914 system and of the 

origins of the Covenant with a critical examination of the actual working 

of the League. This book became a standard English textbook for students 

of the League. Sir John Fischer Williams, in a series of works * brought Sir John 

to bear the outlook and intellect of the international lawyer on the textual F. Williams 

problems of the Covenant and the practical problems of the league. 

On a more popular level, the most influential and energetic exponent 
of the full-dress creed of internationalism and the principles of collective 
security was Sir Norman Angell. His famous book The Great Illusion 4 5 Sir Norman Angetl 
was followed by three works 3 which repeated and elaborated, with per- 


1. G. Lowes Dickinson, The International Anarchy, 1904-1914. 

2. Loc. eit ., p. 492. 

3. Sir J. F. Williams, Chapters on Current International Law and the League 
of Nations (1929); International Change and International Peace (1932), and Soma 
Aspects of the Covenant of the League of Nations (1934). 

4 First published in 1908 it had run through several editions in many lan¬ 
guages before 1914. It was revised and reprinted in 1933. 

5. The Unseen Assassins (1932), Preface to Peace (1935) and Peace with the 
Dictators? (1938). 
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suasivc eloquence, his central thesis that the economic life of nations 
is so interdependent and so “international” in character that war and the 
results of war must always be economically disastrous in the modern 
world. He attacked especially the mental habits and the pursuit of 
exclusive advantages which brought war in their train, so that nations 
might find themselves di if ling into war, despite themselves, because 
they pursued policies which involved war as a natural consequence. These 
tacit assumptions and unforeseen implications were for him the “unseen 
assassins” of men’s peaceful intentions. He was a constant critic of the 
non-violent pacifist doctrine, insisting that since there was no practical 
hope of every nation becoming pacifist, the only real choice for the 
pacifist lay between “armed anarchy or collective security”. Sir Nor¬ 
man Angell’s writings became, for many Englishmen, the textbooks of 
internationalism and the most complete and consistent exposition of 
League principles. 

Division among the Many champions of the League and of its Covenant tended, however, 
champions of the to fall into two camps, at first unconscious of any ultimate irreconcilability 
League between them. There were those who, taking a legalistic and juridical 
viewpoint, were concerned with the League as an agency for—in the 
French phrase—“organizing peace”: that is, with preventing aggression, 
with stopping up the loopholes which still permitted war in certain 
eventualities, with undertakings (such as the Geneva Protocol) to submit 
all international disputes to arbitration or judicial decision. There were 
those who, taking a more political and psychological viewpoint, were 
concerned with the League as an instrument for reconciling different 
national policies, as a centre for free discussion of disputes and a hopeful 
vehicle for achieving “peaceful change”. Although both trends of thought 
could find precedent and justification in the oiigins and in the text of the 
Covenant, only with the passing of time did it become apparent that a 
League concerned with preparing inevitable sanctions against an aggressor 
must be quite a different sort of organization from a League concerned 
with voluntary discussion, the mobilization of public opinion in favour of 
peace, and the negotiation of peaceful change. The crux of the divergence 
came over the question of revision of the peace settlement of 1919. The 
champions of the League as an organ of world order and collective 
security through sanctions tended, like the French, to oppose revisionism: 
the champions of the League as an agency of peaceful change and 
voluntary agreement tended to support the growing demand from Germany 
for revision of the Treaty of Versailles. This division did not fall clearly 
along any existing political division in British public opinion, so that 
Conservatives and Labour men found themselves split on this issue, and 
neither attitude could justly claim to be completely consistent or realistic. 
It could, of course, be contended that revision was logically the prelude 
to enforcement, but it could be answered that politically, at least, a policy 
of revisionism would be extremely difficult to check and to convert, at an 
agreed point, into one of enforcement. In the event British opinion, 
like world opinion as a whole, ended by wavering inconsistently between 
both policies, with the dire results now only too familiar. 

The Commonwealth These disputes attracted a great deal of thought and discussion, "and 
Society the critics of the League, no less than its champions, took ardent sides 

in the controversy. Thus the Commonwealth Society and its chief leader, 
Lord Davies, urged the creation of an international police force to back 
Lord Davies the decisions of an international Equity Tribunal. Lord Davies produced 
The Problem of the Twentieth Century in 1930, and Nearing the Abyss 
in 1936, after experience of Hitler’s early aggressions. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, created by the Covenant, attracted detailed 
A. P. Fachiri examination in the early 1930’s from A. P. Fachiri ( The Permanent Court 

M. 0. Hudson of International Justice), 1932, from M. O. Hudson ( The Permanent Court 
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of International Justice ), 1934. These examinations followed the attention 
devoted in the 1920's to the dralt treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923), 
the Geneva Protocol (1924), the Locarno Treaty (1925) and the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference (1932-1934). Each of these had concentrated on the 
erection of greater sccuiity by means of international pledges, and had 
tried to stop the war-loopholcs in the Covenant by political and military 
agreements: and each in turn had bred disappointment and loss of faith 
in political agreements as applied to the “organization of peace”. The 
exponents of revisionism, backed by the menacing demands of resurgent Victory for the 
Germany, gained the public ear. Again juridical methods of international Revisionists 
organization crept back into favour with their pleasing suggestion of a 
voluntary submission to arbitration which would reconcile national 
sovereignty with international security: and the conception of the League 
as a voluntary agency for focusing public opinion and love of peace gained 
fresh plausibility. The meaning of revision and peaceful change was 
studied in such works as C. It. M. F. Cruttwlll, A History of Peaceful 
Change in the Modern World (1937) and P. de Auer, The Revision of 
Treaties (1933). 

From this phase, the years of crisis and disillusionment between 1930 The Period of 
and 1936, all the other four schools of thought already mentioned derived disillusionment 
new vitality. The League had failed, in practice, to prevent Italian (1930-1936) 
aggression against Abyssinia, German renunciation of the Treaties, and 
the Spanish Civil War. What other policies remained ? Inspired by the 
somewhat nebulous (and mis-named) efforts of Briand in 1930 to promote 
European “Federal Union”, it began to be argued that the League was 
too loosely-knit and amorphous a body to organize peace, and that closer 
federal links between like-minded nations could alone achieve a new 
world order and eliminate war. In 1933, Sir Arthur Salter examined 
Briand’s scheme in The United States of Europe. In 1936, the socialist 
publicist, H. N. Brailsford, urged, in Towards a New League , that “we 
who confess a common social faith shall attempt the first decisive steps 
towards a federal system of paece”. During the second World War until 
the present time, although with a period of quiescence in 1943-1946, the 
American journalist, Clarence K. Streit • was the chief exponent of 
federalist conceptions of international relations. His work has stimulated 
or sponsored a long series of studies of the implications and problems 
of federalism though usually, indeed, from a propagandist and persuasive 
angle. W. B. Curry, The Case for Federal Union (1940), W. I. Jennings, 

A Federation for Western Europe (1940), It. W. G. Mackay, Peace Aims 
and the New Order (1941) from the federalist side invoked, in reply, 

John Strachey, Federalism or Socialism (1940), Denis Pritt, Federal Illu¬ 
sion (1940), and Leonard S. Woolf, The War for Peace (1940), 6 7 from the 
socialist anti-federalist side. In addition to a large amount of vague and 
utopian idealism which federalist writings embodied and inspired, they 
included much serious consideration of the real problems of federalism 
—the conditions in which closer union between States becomes acceptable, 
the economic pros and cons of large areas of production and trade, and 
the juristic difficulties of combining people of different nationalities 
within one framework of government. 

Secondly, in reaction against both the breakdown of the League and the Reaction to the 
exaggerated hopes of political and juridical federalism, there grew up breakdown of the 
simultaneously an influential “radical” school of writers, urging the claims League 
of a doctrine of the “rights of man” on one hand, as a solvent of 


6. His persuasive books, entitled Union Now and Union Now with Britain wero 
published most opportunely in 1939 and 1941. 

7. Also by the same author, International Government, 1916. 
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nationalism, and the claims of international functional agencies, on the 
other, as a step towards economic and social integration. The former were 
active during the early years of the second World War. Lord Sankey and 
a group of influential liberal thinkers drew up, in 1941, a modern 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man” which was intended, in the words of 
its greatest supporter, H. G. Wells, to be “no less that a common funda¬ 
mental law for the whole world, overriding any other law that it contra¬ 
dicts”. In three of his books * Wells gave wide publicity to these notions. 
The main concrete expressions of this school of thought are the “Phila¬ 
delphia Charter” drawn up by the International Labour Organization 
' in 1944, and the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man proclaimed 

by the General Assembly of the United Nations in December 1948. 
Achievements of There are many links between this outlook and the “realist” belief 
International in the efficacy of international functional agencies to build a new “inter- 
Organizations national community” and so lay the essential basis for world order and 
peace. The ilo itself, and the Specialized Agencies of the League of 
Nations dealing with health, drugs, with slavery and such-like, proved the 
most durable and, on the whole, the most effective portions of the old 
League structure. As the second World War neared its end the urgent 
problems of relief of refugees and rehabilitation of the war-stricken areas 
became a matter of immediate practical concern. The United Nations’ 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was formally set up in Novem¬ 
ber 1943, and its Council held its first meeting at Atlantic City that month. 
Here, it seemed, was a pattern for further ad hoc specialized agencies of 
international administration, and there followed the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in August, 1944. The International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development were set up at 
Bretton Woods in the same year, and many other similar agencies have 
been created since, including of course Unesco itself. These developments 
were accompanied by a series of British writings expounding the principles, 
implications and advantages of this type of practical functional agency. The 
most effective of these was probably the pamphlet, written by Dr. David 
Mitrany for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and entitled 
A Working Peace System (1943). The model of the ilo was not followed, 
in that the new agencies were mostly governed by representatives of 
governments alone, but they did give scope for the work of technicians 
and experts in international relations, and along these lines of piecemeal 
practical administration, it was hoped that a new fabric of international 
organization would develop. As issues of national sovereignty sank into 
the background, it was argued, and as concrete problems of day-to-day 
business predominated, a wider field of agreement would become possible. 
These principles were developed and supported in two books * by Pro¬ 
fessor E. H. Carr, and in Patterns of Peacemaking (1945) by David Thom¬ 
son, E. Meyer and A. Briggs. The underlying principle of both the 
“rights of man” school and the functional agencies was that post-war 
reconstruction and peace depended on more than political settlements: a 
new international order depended on promoting the welfare, security and 
happiness of individual men and women, regardless of their nationality, 
through co-operative organization. Although most of the new agencies 
were soon dominated, and partly frustrated, by political considerations and 
separatist national interests much more than their advocates bad expected, 
it remains true that they offer, even today, the most hopeful and construc¬ 
tive prospects of a more solid international order; and certainly the 


8. The New World Order (1940). The Rights of Man (1940), and Phoenix 
(1942). 

9. Conditions of Peace (1942) and Nationalism and After (1945). 
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discussion and examination of them prompted more fundamental rethinking 
of the problems of international relations than most of the other schools of 
thought which sprang from the experience of the inter-war years. 

Thirdly, the various schools of pacifist thought were extremely vocal and The various 
active during the inter-war years in Britain. Politically, the Independent pacifist schools 
Labour Party and sections of the Labour Party (associated with George Lans- 
bury) had strong pacifist and anti-militarist traditions. In religion the 
Society of Friends, sections of the nonconformist churches and eminent 
Anglicans like Canon C. E. Raven and Canon “Dick** Sheppard, were 
predominantly pacifist. Philosophically, writers such as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, 10 Mr. Aldous Huxley, 11 and Dr. C. E. M. Joad 12 adopted a 
creed of pacifism which they expounded with persistence and literary skill. 

A group of popular literary men, including Mr. A. A. Milne, 13 Mr. Beverley 

Nichols u and Mr. John Middleton Muimir, 15 struck responsive chords in 

British public opinion. These writers differed widely in the degree of 

their pacifism from those who, like Aldous Huxley and the absolute Chris- Aldous Huxley 

tian pacifists, 14 opposed even the conception of an international police force, 

to those empirical pacifists, like Bertrand Russell, who urged non- 

resistance only in contemporary conditions. Thus Huxley could write, 

“Morality and practical common sense are at one in demanding that efforts 

to create an ‘International Police Force’ shall be strenuously resisted and 

that Article XVI shall be removed from the Covenant”; XT whereas Russell 

wrote, “I do not hold that war is always and everywhere a crime. If 

an international government existed, and were possessed of the only legally 

permitted armed forces, I should be prepared to support it... My belief in 

absolute pacifism is limited to the present time, and depends upon the 

destructiveness of air warfare”. 11 This basis of pacifism, however genuine 

and ardent most of its supporters, was indeed much more common than 

was generally appreciated. The revulsion against war and the conviction 

that another war would bring incalculably worse horrors than before, 

underlay most of the debate. The unknown terror of aerial bombardment, 

combined with the fear of a general economic collapse of western civilization, 

dictated a policy of “peace at any price”. In this way pacifist assumptions 

came to be even more widely accepted than the intellectual doctrines of 

pacifism, and provided a ready and receptive public for the exponents of 

such doctrines. The total effect of the pacifist school of thought on the 

study of international relations was not, perhaps, as great as the volume 

of the school’s literary output might suggest. The ethical and philosophical 

principles of social conduct were explored and debated, the obligations of 

the individual towards the national State and humanity in general were 

considered more consciously, the rdle of war in international relations was 

scrutinized: but all these things were done in so strongly emotional and 

preconceived a manner that remarkably little scientific or objective study 

of international affairs resulted from it. The popular obsession with the Obsession with war 

phenomenon of war produced, as a by-product, a few studies of some value 

from economists and psychologists, in which the causes of war were 


10. Which Way to Peace? 1936. 

11. Ends and Means , 1938; and Encyclopedia of Pacifism, 1937. 

12. Why War? 1939. 

13. Peace with Honour, 1934. 

14. Cry Havoc, 1933. 

15. The Pledge of Peace , 1938, and The Necessity of Pacifism, 1937. 

16. See Leyton Richards, The Christian Alternative to War, 1929, and The 
Christian's Contribution to Peace, 1935; admirable discussions of the Christian Pacifist 
point of view. 

17. Ends and Means, p. 114. 

18. Which Way to Peace?, p. 151. 
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examined In a suggestive and fairly scientific manner. Professoi Lionel 
Kobbins wrote The Economic Causes of War (1939) and Dr. Edward Glover 
wrote War , Sadism and Pacifism (1933), but neither work was written from 
the pacifist point of view. The main reasons for the absence of constructive 
pacilist contributions were the excessive attention devoted to pro\ing the 
horror, destructiveness and immorality of war, and the reduction of inter¬ 
national relations to questions of primarily individual conscience 

Fourthly, there grew up a school of thinking which was, in purport, 
equally critical of the League of Nations and its internationalist supporters, 
and of the Federalists, cosmopolitans and pacifists. It may be most con¬ 
tinently referred to by its self-affixed label of “the realists”. These writers 
cut across various other modes of thought, but their common ground was 
an attack on what they called the “utopian” assumptions of the previous 
popular schools of thought. Tl was Professor Karl Mannheim, more than 
any other thinker, who established the “realist-utopian” antithesis in 
British political thinking: but it was Professor E. II. Gaiir who popularized 
and elaborated it for English consumption, and who incorporated Manniieim*s 
ideas into British thought. Mannheim's Ideology and Utopia first appeared 
in English in 1936, and Carr’s study of The Twenty Years* Crisis , 1919-1939, 
appeared in 1939. The latter was significantly subtitled “An Introduction to 
the Study of International Relations”, and this accurately describes its 
intention. It was a fundamental re-thinking of most of the accepted postu¬ 
lates of political science, especially in connection with the study of inter¬ 
national relations, and it challenged the foundations of all previous schools 
of thought in modern Britain. Strongly influenced by Mannheim’s ideas, 
and by those of Dr. Iteinhold Niebuhr 19 and Bertrand Rijsselu, 20 as well 
as by the bitter experience of the League, Carr's book chimed with the 
disillusioned and “realistic” mood of 1939-1940. Carr’s conclusions on the 
relation between morality and jjower in international relations are ade¬ 
quately expressed in the following quotations: “The new international 
order can be built only on a unit of power sufficiently coherent and suf¬ 
ficiently strong to maintain its ascendency without being itself compelled 
to take sides in the rivalries of lesser units. Whatever moral issues may 
be involved, there is an issue of power which cannot he expressed in terms 
of morality. If, however, it is utopian to ignore the element of power, It is 
an unreal kind of realism which ignores the element of morality in any 
world order... Any international order presupposes a substantial measure 
of general consent... The fatal dualism of politics will always keep 
considerations of morality entangled with considerations of power”. 
Inevitably, so complete a challenge to the nineteenth-century doctrines 
of a “natural harmony of interests” in economic life and the 
Wilsonian doctrines of a corresponding harmony in international rela¬ 
tions, evoked several powerful reactions. The most effective of these were 
Leonard S. Woolf’s The War for Peace (1940) and Professor L. Susan Steb- 
bing’s Ideals and Illusions (1941). Both questioned the validity of the 
“utopian-realist” antithesis in its application to modern international 
relations, Mr. Woolf pointing out shrewdly that too many writers labelled 
the League “utopian” merely because it had failed: so that Hitler’s attempt 
to dominate Europe might equally be labelled “utopian”! The whole 
controversy made an immensely valuable contribution to thought about 
international relations, for it involved reconsideration of fundamental 
assumptions and concepts of a quality not hitherto attained in modern 
British thought. 


19. Reinhold Nikbuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (1932). 

20. Bertrand Russell, Power , a New Social Analysis (1938) and see E. H. Carr, 
op. cib, p. x and p. 108, n. 
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The impact of the “realist” writers on British political thought was to “Itealist Literature” 
produce a considerable number of studies of the nature of the modern 
nation-State and of the power relations between States. These included 
Nationalism (1939), a comprehensive survey of different aspects of modern 
nationalism carried out by a study-group of the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs, under the chairmanship of Professor E. H. Carr; * 

Dr. G. Schwarzenbergkr’s study of Power Politics (1941); Dr. W. Fried¬ 
mann’s work on The Crisis of the National Stale (1943), and Dr. Alfred Cob¬ 
ban’s examination of National Self-Determination (1945). These and similar 
studies absorbed the results both of the utopian-realist controversy and of 
the inter-war years’ experience, and are the starting point from which any 
further scholarly study of the nature of international relations must begin. 

The methods of these works demand especial attention, and they will be 
considered further in the following section. 

This brief sketch of the main subjects studied by British writers on Two main 
international relations suggests that they fall fairly simply into two main categories 
categories. There arc those topics inevitably prompted by the course of 
events—the structure of the League of Nations itself and of its kindred 
bodies, the principles of functional agencies and organization, prompted 
by the experience of unriia, the methods of treaty-revision and peaceful 
change, and so on. And liieie arc those deeper but more general philo¬ 
sophical questions raised by the breakdown of so much international 
organization and the recurrence of war: the possibilities of closer federal 
links, the problems of violence which confront the individual conscience, 
the place of power and morality in international relations, and the funda¬ 
mental nature of the nation-State with its operative ideals of national 
self-determination, economic self-sufficiency and national sovereignty. The 
treatment of both sets of topics in British thought has laid the foundations 
for both a political science and a political philosophy of international rela¬ 
tions which were lacking before 1918. The particular characteristics of 
this philosophy and this science may best be discussed by examining the 
methods of study which have been evolved. 


IL METHODS 

Of the five schools of thought mentioned above, only the methods used 
by the first and the last call for very detailed attention. The methods of 
the other three—the “federalists”, “radicals” and “pacifists”—have much 
in common and belong more to the methods of general political contro¬ 
versy than to the methods of political philosophy and political science. The 
basic assumption of the great bulk of writing performed under these ban¬ 
ners was that a consensus of opinion must be reached through rational 
persuasion and universal propaganda in order that permanent peace might 
be secured: and closely linked with this assumption was the further 
optimistic belief that enough people could be so persuaded to make the 
policy practicable and the programme realisable. 

The basic methods of all these three schools of thought, therefore, were 
simply historical, political, juristic or economic argument, expounded as 
cogently and forcibly as possible, and designed to show the reasonableness, 
consistency and “practicability” of the proposals, always provided that 
enough other people could be got to believe these arguments and to act 
upon them in face of a threat to national security and peace. Since quite 
clearly Mohammedans, Hindus and Buddhists are most unlikely to be 
converted during the next hundred years to Christian pacifism, or 
Marxists and Fascists to absolute liberal pacifism or faith in “the rights of 
man”, these programmes are not serious studies in political science, and 
incapable of getting very far in the examination of the problems of poli- 
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tical philosophy. They are statements of faith, which must he either 
accepted or rejected as a whole, and are essentially subjective rather than 
objective in method. For this reason, they may be omitted from further 
consideration here. But it may be significant that the main spate of 
pacifist writing belonged to the 1930's and not to the 1920’s or the 1940's: 
that is, to the period when the fear of war was again great, rather than to 
the immediate post-war years after 1918 when war-clouds were not yet 
apparent on the horizon, or to the present post-war years when the “war¬ 
time mentality” has persisted so strongly that recoil from the horror of 
war has not yet set in. All three schools depended on that blend of 
pessimism about the consequences of war with optimism about the possi¬ 
bility of avoiding it which was peculiar to the 1930’s. 

Of the champions of the League and exponents of “internationalism”, 
Sir Norman Angell camo perhaps nearest in his methods and assumptions 
to these three “utopian” schools of thought. His method and belief, too, 
was essentially rationalistic, liberal, persuasive. His dictum that “the 
problem of modifying nationalism is the problem of modifying the attitude 
of the ordinary man” is characteristic of his whole approach to the examina¬ 
tion of international affairs. al It involves extreme over-simplification of 
the “problem” of nationalism although it emphasizes one aspect of the 
problem which requires attention—its psychological bases in modern social 
life. 

The methods of other eminent writers of the “internationalist” school 
are, however, of greater significance. Inevitably, the method of Sir Alfred 
Zimmern was historical interpretation and explanation, combined with 
juridical examination of the text of the Covenant. His work fell into 
three main parts, dealing in turn with the pre-war system, the elements 
of the Covenant, and the working of the League. He concluded with a 
comparison of “the League and the old diplomacy”. He remarked that 
“perhaps even the very notion ‘state' is obsolete or obsolescent. Are the 
‘states members of the League’ states in the same sense as the states 
of 1914?... We are in fact living through an inter-regnum in political 
science... The League of Nations is, in fact, an instrument of co-operation. 
It is a standing agency facilitating common action by states animated by the 
co-operative spirit.” This historically accurate and textually just estimate 
of the League was too often forgotten by its enthusiastic and less scientific 
supporters. Sir John Fischer Williams, adopting similar historical and 
juridical methods of study, emphasized the sketchy and fragmentary nature 
of the Covenant, remarking that “no British Parliamentary draftsman would 
own it as his child; it is a sketch, or perhaps it is better to say, an 
impressionist picture”. aa Textual scrutiny of the Covenant became, so 
long as the machinery of the League functioned at all, an essential branch 
of the science of international relations, and the work of these writers 
was a valuable contribution to the study. Their work is now, of course, 
of mainly historical interest, save in so far as it reveals the eternal 
problems of devising adequate machinery for international co-operation. 
The textual ambiguities and difficulties could all have been overcome 
satisfactorily if all member states had been inspired with a genuine desire 
to make the machinery work. The basic contribution of the scientific 
students of the Covenant was that they invented an objective method of 
study of international relations, and broke away from the predominantly 
optative and subjective methods of the other three schools of thought. 
Their work bore fruit in the work of the “realists” mentioned above, who, 


21. Sir Norman Angell, The Unseen Assassins, p. 41. 

22. Sir John Fischer Williams, Some Aspects of the Convenant of the League of 
Nations (1934), pp. 1-2. 
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benefiting from the actual experience of the breakdown of the League, 
delved deeper in their objective study of the problems. If lheir own 
personal prejudices and temperaments still coloured their writings with a 
certain subjective quality, that did not prevent their work from revealing 
some of the paths by which a still more completely scientific method 
might be evolved. 29 

That the traditional methods of historical, juridical and even philosophical E. //. Carr 
analysis still have a useful rdle to fill in the more scientific study of 
international relations is shown clearly enough by the work of E. H. Carr 
and by the rethinking of the nature of nationalism attempted in such books 
as those of Dr. Friedmann and Dr. Cobban already mentioned. Carr sees 
in the notion of a “natural harmony of interest” the key idea which 
underlay the typical thought of the nineteenth century in politics and in 
international affairs, no less than in economics. He demonstrates, however, 
that the peculiar conditions of the position of Britain in the nineteenth 
century, which favoured this hypothesis, obscured the fact that world 
financial relations, world security and world peace really depended upon a 
large measure of deliberate control. Just as world finance rested on the 
international prestige of the pound sterling, and was therefore “managed” 
by the London money-market and “the City”, and just as “free trade” 
rested on the industrial hegemony of Great Britain in the markets of the 
world, so the “freedom of the seas” depended on the security provided by 
the British Navy (and latterly by the American Navy), and world peace 
depended on the supremacy of great Powers which had a vested interest in 
preserving the peace. 

He said that “the real international crisis of the modern world is the 
final and irrevocable breakdown of the conditions which made the 
nineteenth-century order possible”. 24 In Conditions of Peace and 
Nationalism and After he attempted to outline the process and methods by 
which a new twentieth-century order might evolve. This task led him to 
question the validity of the nation as “the final and acceptable unit of 
international organization”, and to sec in the growth of international 
functional agencies, each created for a specific social or economic purpose, 
tlfe more hopeful form of international organization in the future. 

Throughout, his method remained historical and philosophical, though he 
increasingly emphasized the importance of economic forces and economic 
organization in the moulding of international relations. 

Dr. Friedmann, similarly examining the historical development of Priedmann 
nationalism as a movement and of nation-States as organizations, and 
analysing the forces and tendencies at work in contemporary affairs, con¬ 
cluded that “the analysis has revealed that the predominant trend of the 
political, economic and social forces of today leads away from the national 
State,” and looked for the next stage in “the redistribution of functions 
between the national State and a wider international unit”, indicating 
regional units as a possibility. Dr. Cobban, exploring historically the Cobban 
meaning of “national self-determination”, found the essential problem to 
lie in reconciling a degree of political independence with the facts of 
economic inter-dependence, and elsewhere saw in the direction of all social 
and political organization towards protection and promotion of the rights of 
individuals the right orientation of all international relations. 25 

Thus the systematic application of the juridical, historical and philoso- Critique of the idea 

of nationality 


23. Among more specialized studies of this sort, mention should be made of 
P. J. Noel Baker, The Geneva Protocol (1925) and C. A. Macartney, National States 
and National Minorities (1934). 

24. E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years ' Crisis, pp. 86, 236-237. 

25. Alfred Cobban, The Crisis of Civilization (1941). 
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phical methods to the study of international relations led, in all these 
writings, to a complete critique of nationalism in all its aspects, and 
to emphasis on the economic and social problems of international relations 
Study of economic as the most vital for the, modern world. The methods to be used in 
and social aspects of studying these social and economic aspects of international relations, 
international however, remain largely unexplored in any scientific way. The most 
relations positive advance made towards discovering the appropriate methods for 
this kind of study was that made by the champions of international func¬ 
tional agencies. Dr. Miirany, in A Working Peace System, collected much 
valuable material but was mainly concerned with the arguments for func¬ 
tional agencies rather than with systematic examination of how such agencies 
have worked and might work belter. Patterns of Peacemaking 28 examined 
in detail the creation of unriu, the fao, and the financial institu¬ 
tions set up at the conference of Bretton Woods, and the variations in 
political mechanism employed in the administration of these bodies. It was 
found, for example, that in proportion as the functions of the agency were 
purely temporary or advisory, rather than actually administrative or govern¬ 
mental, so the principle of equality between member States was incorporated 
into the organization. Where positive power and control were conferred, as 
in the Bretton Woods agencies of the International Bank and International 
Fund, elaborate arithmetic was involved in the weighting of voting-strength 
and in subtle checks and balances. Thus the forces of national sovereignty 
and political suspicion were clearly likely to dominate such agencies at 
least during their early and formative phases, as has since been the case. 
The future of such bodies depends ultimately upon the political relations 
between the major Powers, and on the extent to which they can, without 
dislocation through war, create a fabric of international relations strong 
enough, on the social and economic level, to acquire greater freedom from 
political domination and disruption. 

The studies of Interesting short studies of some of these functional agencies have been 
Tho World Today produced in the form of articles; The European Goal Organization, 
Unesco, the fao, the International Maritime Consultative Council, 
have been briefly considered in articles in The World Today, 27 issued by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Certain technical questions 
which affect them all, such as voting procedure, have been analysed. 24 
But remarkably little of a systematic nature has been done, although in 
the diverse structures of the many such agencies now existing, and in their 
experience so far, lies an immense amount of valuable material calling 
for urgent attention. This material is capable of detailed, objective and 
comparative treatment. Although several authoritative studies exist of 
the International Labour Organization and the specialized organs of the 
League of Nations, the conditions in which these operated and the nature 
of their organization were so different that results could be of only 
restricted application to the present world. Here, then, is work which 
Unesco—itself one such agency—could perform to universal advantage. 
A factual account of the origins, structure, working and relative success or 
failure of all the existing functional agencies would serve as the richest 
mine so far available to the political scientist for analysis and classification. 
With so much diverse material available, a quantitative method of analysis 
might be possible. Can any systematic relationship be traced between the 
purpose and powers of the agency on one hand, and the political and 
administrative structure of it on the other? How far does success depend 

26. Patterns of Peacemaking , by David Thomson, E. Meyer and A. Brigcr 
(1946). 

27. The World Today, March and July, 1946; January, March, July and Decem¬ 
ber, 1947, March 1948. 

28. The Political Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, October-Deccmber, 1947. 
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on exclusion of political considerations and dominance of the expert and 
technician ? Have failures resulted mainly from political suspicions and 
rivalries, or from technical shortcomings such as the scarcity of suitable 
experts, the intractable nature of the problems tackled, the world shortage 
of supplies, financial obstacles, or like impediments ? If these and kindred 
questions could be answered with scientific accuracy, the infant science 
of international relations might make immense headway. Evidence in 
adequate bulk has only recently accumulated, but it should now be possible 
and worth while for it to be collected, classified and analysed along these 
lines. 

Similarly, the economic and social effects of the activities of international Use of social and 
agencies might eventually be explored by means of the normal economic economic methods 
and sociological techniques of investigation. This work, which would 
probably have to be done by separate workers in each nation rather than 
by any direct action of Unesco, or any other international organ, would 
throw considerable light on the consequences and relative failure or success, 
of international organization. The effects of unrra might now be 
explored in the countries where it operated, but the effects of other agencies 
could probably not yet be adequately assessed. This is a development for the 
future. 

It seems likely that until some such statistical and sociological technique Conditions for 
is applied to international relations, the science of studying international Progress 
relations will make little further progress in method. The traditional 
methods continue to have their value, and from time to time a constructive 
and creative mind, brought to bear upon the political and institutional 
problems, may continue to make valuable contributions to the study. But 
this study, as a scientific discipline, is still in its infancy. 

University of Cambridge. 



The Study of International Law 
in German-speaking Countries 

by Alfred Verdross-Dhos'sherg 


I. THE CONTENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

To obtain an accurate notion of the German science of international law, 
it is not sufficient to analyse the general works and summaries by Liszt, 
Liszt-Flkisciimann, Waldkircii, Struep and Vkrdross, to which must be 
added, after the second world war, a great unfinished treatise by Gug¬ 
genheim; it is also necessary to consult an ever-increasing number of 
monographs devoled to almost all the problems of international law— 
especially since 1918. Noteworthy in this respect is Strupp’s work in 
three volumes entitled Worterbuch des Volkerrechts. 


Evolution of German studies in international law deal with the same problems as their 
tii i? Content of French, Italian, British and American counterparts. There is the same 
International basic division of legal subject-matter into subject, object, judicial affairs, 
Law misdemeanours and means of settlement. Included under the heading of 
“subjects” are the stale and other subjects of international law; under the 
heading of “objects” fall such matters as the territory of the State, the 
high seas, etc.; under the heading of “affairs” are comprised treaties be¬ 
tween States and unilateral acts such as protests, recognitions and can¬ 
cellations; under the heading of “misdemeanours” come international torts 
(responsibility of the State for its agencies); “means of settlement” 
include pacific methods such as mediation and arbitration, and violent 
solutions such as war and reprisals. 

However this division of subject-matter, used in international law, over¬ 
laps the classic and still dominant division into the law of peace and the 
law of war. 

Since the end of the 19th century this division, inspired by private law, 
has been gradually ousted by a division of legal subject-matter in accoid- 
ance with public law. This comes from the fact that the State represents 
a self-governing community, the competence of which, vis-5-vis other 
States, is controlled and limited by international law. International law 
thus becomes the order of the international community, consisting no 
longer of isolated individuals but of organized groups of individuals as 
fully autonomous as States. The task of international law lies in regulat¬ 
ing the communal existence of these organized groups. 

The guiding norms of this communal existence were derived directly 
from natural law by former authorities on international law, such as 
Vittoria, Grotius, Pufendorf and Wolf. However, since the end of the 
18th century, there has emerged a conception of content provided by the 
practical experience of States (legal custom, treaties between States, arbitra¬ 
tion, international rulings). 

The various Between the continental doctrine of international law and that prevalent 
doctrines in Anglo-Saxon countries there remains however a difference of stress, 
laid by the former on treaties and diplomatic practice and by the latter 
on international rulings. It should be added that, of recent years, the 
rulings or arbitration tribunals and of the International Court have been 
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widely employed by German authors, as is shown by the works of Bruns 
(Forties Juris Gentium), V erdross and Guggenheim. 

It is for this reason that modern German doctrine on public law con¬ 
tains comparatively little allusion to western writings, whereas German 
international law has developed in close contact with that of Western 
Europe. Indeed German doctrine has been to some extent dependent, in 
this respect, on that on the West, since exchanges between the two have 
consisted predominantly of borrowing by German authors. Hence the mis¬ 
trust with which German international law has been viewed by nationalists 
in Germany, one of whom, Carl Schmitt, went so far as to proclaim that 
there is no such thing as international law. What passes for such, in his 
contention, is nothing else than Anglo-American ideology. 1 It is only 
fair to add that Carl Schmitt is no authority on international law and that 
this reference to a field with which he is not altogether familiar was made 
in the course of his study of the State. 

As opposed to this attitude, most German authors on international law 
remained faithful to traditional doctrine even after 1933. Thus the prin¬ 
ciple of equality of the rights of States was upheld by German doctrine 
on international law until 1939. Special mention should be made, in 
this respect, of Brun’s work Deutschlands GleUhberechtigung, published 
in 1934. However, a far-reaching change took place in 1939, when certain 
authors (conspicuous among whom were Carl ScnMirr, Jaiirrf.iss and 
Walz) set aside the time-honoured principle of equality in favour of a 
fresh postulate which placed Germany at the head of a new international 
hierarchy. 


The foregoing makes it plain that the object of international law doctrine 
is not solely confined to norms. Since the beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury certain fields have become detached from this doctrine and established 
as autonomous sciences. Thus the all-round science of international law to¬ 
day includes the following subjects: 

(1) The doctrine of international law in the strict sense. 

(2) The theory of international law. 

(3) The policy of international law. 

The common object of these three disciplines is the study of international 
law norms, envisaged, however, from various points of view, as will be 
apparent from what follows. 

These three normative sciences are offset by international sociology, 
which is the study of the actual relations between nations. After them 
comes a fifth subject: the doctrine of international legal values or inter¬ 
national ethics, the purpose of which is to provide international law with 
normative principles. 

The doctrine of international law is concerned, strictly or dogmatically 
speaking, with assembling all the norms of international law, interpreting 
them and linking them in a system. However, this can be dories, only in 
the lights of other disciplines. Thus this science presupposes a “com¬ 
munity” or “group” concept, which sociology alone can provide. 

The’ theory of international law is part of the general theory of law, 
the task of which is to develop those fundamental concepts or categories 
needed to link positive norms to a unified whole untroubled by con¬ 
tradictions. Such for instance, are concepts like the following: de facto 
data, legal consequences, sanctions, sovereignty, State territory, protectorate, 
delegation, abstract and concrete norms, etc.—in a word, all those con- 


Special 

Disciplines 


The doctrine of 
international law 


The theory of 
international law 


1. Deutsche Rechtswissenschaft , Yol. V, 1940, p. 267 and following. Cf. on this 
subject Weubero in Die Friedenswarte, 41st year, 1941, pp. 157 and following. 
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cepts thanks to which legal subject-matter can be separated or assembled 
into a systematic whole. 

Austrian science has shown the way in this field, notably through the 
works of Radnitzky, 2 Kelsrn, 3 Verdross, 4 and Henrich. * 

Within the theoretical field of international law, the question of the 
connections between international law and the law of the State has been 
a capital one since 1918. Here again there is no single doctrine in the 
German language to compare with western theory; indeed, Austrian and 
German doctrines arc often at variance, for, while the latter considers 
international law and that of the State as being entirely separate, 4 5 6 the 
Austrian theory opposes this dualist conception with a monistic one, 
according to which international law and that of the State belong to the 
self-same legal system. 7 8 9 

The monist theory has met with opposition not only in Germany but 
also in Italy, where specialists like Anzilotti, Cavaglieri, Morelli, Ago, 
Balladore and Pallieri still support the dualist conception. On the other 
hand, the monist theory has been taken up by George Scelle, among 
others, in France and by II. Lauterpacht in Great Britain, though with 
some modification. 

International law International law policy, considered as an independent science, has been 
policy developed by Hans Weiiberg in Friedenswartc, founded in 1899 by Fried and 
now edited by Wehberg. This review considers international law de 
lege ferenda as does also the Institute of International Law. This ten¬ 
dency has no echo in Austria. 

International International sociology was founded by the German-speaking Swiss, 
sociology Max Huber, in his work on Die Soziologischen Grundlagen des Volkerrechts 
(1916) and has since been carried on by Dietrich Schindler. • In Austria 
sociology of international law is represented by Br.finDORN. * 

International ethics The doctrine of international legal values, or international ethics, is 
concerned with the principles of international law. Here again there is 
no single doctrine of German-speaking authors which can claim to be fully 
representative. Kelsen and Guggenheim are extreme relativists, maintain¬ 
ing that “law can have any content”. 10 Consequently, they derive inter¬ 
national law from a purely hypothetical postulate, called the primary 
basic norm or hypothesis. As against this view, Verdross and Kunz uphold 


2. Archiv dcs Offentlichen Rcchls , 20th volume (1905), pp. 315-355; 22nd volume 
(1907), pp. 416-447; 28lh volume (1912), pp. 454-480 and in the Oesterr. Zeit- 
schrift /. Offentliches Recht, III (1917), pp. 452-460. 

3. Das Problem der Souvcriinitat und die Theorie des Volkerrechts, 1920; and 
“Theory of International Law", Collected Lectures of the Academy of International 
Law, 42 (1932), IV, pp. 121-351. 

4. Die Einheit der rechtlichen Weldbildcs, 1923, and Die Verfassung der V&lker - 
rechtsgemeinschaft, 1926. 

5. Theorie des Staatsgebictes , 1922. 

6. Triepkl, VOlkerrecht und Landesrecht, 1899; Walz, VOlkerrecht und staat - 
liches Ilecht, 1933. 

7. Kelsen, Das Problem der SouverOnitOt und die Theorie des VOlkerrechts; 
Verdross, Die Einheit dcs Rechtlichen Weltbildes’, Kunz, Landesrecht und VOlkerrecht - 
WOrterbuch des Volkerrechts, I, pp. 787-797. 

8. “Contribution & l’ltude des facteurs sociologiques et psychologiques de droit 
international" in Rccueil des cours de VAcadimie de droit international, 1933, IV, 
p. 233; cf. further the study by the German Swiss Paul Guggenheim, “Contribution 
au problems des bases sociologiques de droit international", Recueil d’itude* en 
Vhonneur d'Edouard Lambert, 1938, II, pp. 116 and following. 

9. Cf. Oesterr , Zeitschrift f. Offentl. Recht, I (1946), pp. 136 and following. 

10. Guggenheim, Lchrbuch des Volkerrechts, 1947, p. 7. 
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the conception of an international law based on objective values. 11 This 
point of view is supported in Latin America by Luis Recasens-Siches and 
Eduardo Garcia Maynez. 13 

This trend has found favour with certain German supporters of natural 
law. 13 However, in Germany, where international law is considered as 
a fact irrespective of its origins, such problems are usually neglected. 

It is evident from the above that there is no one doctrine of international 
law in the German language the common characteristics of which make it 
distinct from western doctrine. Austrian theory follows paths of its own 
both in the matter of theory and in the study of the foundations of inter¬ 
national law. 


II. THE METHODS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Formal methodological research in the field of international law began 
only with Johann Jakob Moser. 14 The methodological problem is con¬ 
stantly stressed by Italian authors like Anzilotti, Parassi, Morelli and 
Ago, as by Kelsen who, like Kant and the nco-Kantians, greatly insists on 
the distinction between normative and causal science. The latter is founded 
on the fundamental category of being, the former on that of duty. Thus 
the formula of causal science is as follows: if A is, B will follow (in¬ 
variably or regularly); the formula of normative science is on the con¬ 
trary: if A is, B should follow. 

However, legal positivism does not use the work “duty” in the sense of 
an ethical obligation, but as a norm proceeding from a formal legal source 
(laws, contract, custom). 


Thus the question of the sources of international law is at the roots of the 
doctrine of international law. Most German authors in this field con¬ 
tinue to maintain that there are only two sources of international law, 
treaties and custom. This view is shared by Kelsen and Guggenheim. 
Verdross, however, holds that there is yet another source of international 
law, viz. —“the legal principles unanimously agreed upon by civilized 
nations”. This source is also alluded to in Article 38 of the Statute of the 
International Court. 15 This conception is also that of Lauterpacht, Kunz, 
Scelle, Bourquin and other western authorities. Here again German and 
Austrian opinions are at variance. 

To entertain this third source of international law is to weaken, if not 
to destroy, the method of legal positivism in the field of judicial dogma, 
since the legal principles unanimously agreed upon by civilized nations 
can be considered as positive law only so far as civilized nations actually 
recognized these principles. At the same time, they are a residue of 


11. Cf. on this subject Verdross, “Le fondement du droit international”, Recueil 
des court de VAcademic de droit international, 1927, p. 251; Kunz, WOrterbueh 
des Vblkerrechts , I, p. 787. 

12. Latin-American Legal Philosophy, with an introduction by J. L. Kunz, 1948. 

13. See Cathrein, Die Grundlage des Vblkerrechts, 1918; Maussbach, Natur - 
recht und Vdlkerrecht, 1918. 

14. Cf. on this subject Verdross, “Johann Jakob Mosers Programm einer Vtil- 
kerrechtswissenschaft der Erfahrung”, Zeitschrift /. Offentl. Recht, III, 1920-1923, 
p. 96. 

16. Cf. Verdross, Die Verfassung der Vdlkerrechtsgemeinschaft, 1926, p. 57 and 
following; more recently: “Les principes g6n6raux de droit applicable aux rapports 
internationaux”, Revue ginirale de droit international public , 1938, pp. 44 and 
following. 
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the ideas of natural law, since unanimous agreement among civilized 
nations on a legal principle shows that the latter satisfies the elementary 
requirements of the legal conscience of mankind. 

Thus the introduction of this third source of international law implies 
the reconciliation of the two contrary methods of natural law and legal 
positivism. 

The norms of Although, for methodological purposes, normative science must be dis¬ 
positive law tinguished from descriptive science, particularly from causal science, 
since the former is concerned with duty and the latter with being, there 
can be no doubt that there is a twofold link between norms and social 
reality, since norms start from a social being and concern a specific mode 
of social being. 

The norms of positive law start from a social being because, as we 
have already pointed out, they are derived from communal laws and 
customs. Thus positive law can develop only within community, where 
this word is taken, broadly speaking, to mean an association of men, 
irrespective of Tonniks’s distinction between society and a “community” in 
the strict sense. Notwithstanding, this distinction points to the existence 
of various types of human association, the legal orders of which con¬ 
sequently affect different structures. It thus becomes clear that legal 
norms can be understood only in terms of the social structures on which 
they are founded. Neglect of these structures inevitably leads to erroneous 
conclusions, as we shall soon discover. 

Moreover, the norms of positive law are addressed to a social being 
inasmuch as they always suppose a given mode of social behaviour. How¬ 
ever, these social data can be obtained only from an analysis of the social 
world. This is why normative legal science can obtain satisfactory results 
only by remaining in close communion with sociology. Hence Kklsen’s 
postulate of methodological purity cannot be granted the status of an 
absolute ideal, since all social norms depend on their social substratum, 
as Max Huber, in particular, has pointed out. 

In severing nouns from their actual substratum, we lose sight of their 
sense and purpose. Thus Kklsfn and Ullmann maintain that international 
law is competent to settle no maLtcr what dispute and that, in consequence, 
it is impossible to conceive of any question as falling exclusively within 
the scope of the Stale. These authors arrive at their conclusion by con¬ 
sidering norms in an isolated state. Their reasoning is as follows: since 
the norms of international law represent the legal high water-mark there 
can be no norms, over and above them, to limit their competence. In the 
absence of any such limit the norms of international law can settle every 
question that may arise. But this reasoning entirely ignores the sociological 
basis of international law, namely the existence of States. Now States are 
communities which enjoy full autonomy: they exist on condition that 
they attend to their own affairs. If international law were to prevent 
them from settling these affairs, they would cease to exist and with them 
would disappear international law itself, the basis of which is indissolubly 
linked up with the existence of States. Thus it is impossible to under¬ 
stand international law, if we neglect its sociological foundations. 


Sociological Sociological method is of peculiar importance to the policy of intcr- 
Mkthod national law, since it is impossible to seek social ends without knowledge 
of social forces. Otherwise all plans of reform remain no more than 
pious hopes. 

As all social reality develops historically, it must be grasped in terms 
of that development. Therefore sociological analysis of the present must be 
supplemented by the historical study of relations between Slates. Econ- 
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omic, cultural and religious relations require consideration no less than 
political relations. 


However, as no single scholar can hope to accomplish such a task, a team Tub necessity of 
of research workers would have to be recruited from the fields of history, an Integral 
sociology, law and economy. Only collaboration of this tend would Method 
enable an extensive corpus juris gentium to be gradually built up. 

The appeal to scholars of different fields for co-operation in the effort 
to obtain an exhaustive understanding of international law in no way 
implies an indiscriminate jumble of the various methods involved. On the 
contrary, every question must first be put forward and dealt with accord¬ 
ing to a given method. Only the results of this separate research can 
and should be interrelated. “Go alone and win together” is the golden 
rule in this context. 

Problems of method are of peculiar significance in a period, like ours, 
of sweeping changes. The emergence of original trend towards the trans¬ 
formation of the old, unorganized international law into a higher order, 
over and above the individual state, has been increasingly apparent since 
1918. But it is easy to forget that this purpose cannot be achieved by a 
mere overhauling of the norms of international law. There must be, 
first of all, a thoroughgoing revision of the sociological and ethnical 
foundations of the traditional system. Otherwise the new edifice will be 
built on sand. 


III. THE TERMINOLOGY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

As the doctrine of international law in the German language has de¬ 
veloped in close connection with that of the West, it usually employs 
the same terminology. There are however certain German expressions 
Which are not to be found in other languages. For instance, the term 
“Neutralization” is used, in German, to designate a condition of per- “Neutralization** 
manent neutrality involving the avoidance, in peace time, of all ties liable 
to lead to war. The corresponding French term “neutrality permanente” 
is but an inexact and incomplete equivalent. The same is true of the 
term “Befriedung”, which is used in the sense of persons and monuments “ Befriedung** 
which must be even in the war zone, although they belong to the enemy. 

There is no corresponding term to “Befriedung” in the languages of 
Western Europe. 

A new concept of international law is provided by the rights of national “ National group*' 
groups. By “national group” M k kkl implies “a national minority which 
acquires the status of a national community the autonomous existence of 
which is guaranteed legally”. 18 This concept is no Nazi creation, but 
can be found as early as 1807 in Article 19 of the Austrian Law on the 
General Rights of Citizens: “All national groups have the same rights and 
every national group has the intangible right to keep and to cultivate its 
nationality and language.” On the basis of this provision the right of 
nationalities was able to develop in the Austrian Empire. It was first 
fully studied theoretically by a liberal Viennese law' professor, Edmund Ber- 
natzik. 17 

The right of nationalities sprang from the federalist notion. Indeed it 


16. Keel, Jurist. Terminologie nach schweizer Lchre und Praxis, 1939, p. 240. 

17. Cf. on this subject the 15lh chapter of his well-known collection of laws, Die 
6sterr. Verfassungsgesetze , 1911, pp. 878 and following. 
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represents the application of this notion to States formed by several 
nationalities. In such States, the peaceful co-existence of different 
nationalities is possible only on a basis of equality of rights. Wherever 
the various national groups reside in a limited area, this leads to the 
principe of autonomy, that is to say of more or less extensive self- 
government. The importance of a federalist organization within the State 
for the maintenance of peace has been recognized even in France, where 
centralizing trends are so outstanding, by Georges Scelle, who boldly 
defended this principle in the first edition of his Manuel ittmentaire de 
droit international public (ch. 4, “Le ted^ralisme”, pp. 190 and follow¬ 
ing), published in 1943. 

This notion of a national federalist state soon attracted the Soviet Union, 
in which each national group possesses its own territorial autonomy. In 
Switzerland the same idea finds expression in the cantonal structure of 
the State. However, the right of national groups can thrive equally well 
in a State which discriminates in favour of its own national minorities 
so far as the latter obtain territorial or cultural autonomy. This right 
Minority Bights must be distinguished by the Minority Rights, laid down by the treaties 
of 1919, since the latter granted certain individual rights to members of 
minorities, notably equality of civil rights with members of the majority, 
the right to build certain elementary schools, but not the right to form 
an independent national community. 

A distinction should also be made between national minorities and 
national groups existing by virtue of public law and those whose rights 
are guaranteed by international law, through treaties. After World 
War I there was a strong movement in favour of international minority 
rights, which has however gradually disappeared altogether both on 
account of the manifold difficulties involved in the enforcing of these 
rights and of the abuse of such rights by Germany with a view to under¬ 
mining foreign states from within. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that the rights of minorities and national groups represent a vital 
necessity, since the need for an independent national and cultural life 
can no longer be suppressed without causing dangerous tensions. 

For this reason we must rejoice, for the sake of world peace, at the 
Austro-Italian agreement concerning Southern Tyrol. It also proves that 
such questions can most easily be settled between neighbouring states, 
for each national group has its own physionomy, which makes it almost 
impossible to lay down principles valid for all of them. 

The tendency This example enables us to define our attitude on a fundamental point 
toward of international law: after World War I there was a general tendency to 
generalization settle the maximum of questions in international law by an all-round 
treaty uniformly applicable to each of the States concerned. This tendency 
could be called the tendency toward political generalization in international 
law; it can also be noted in the Institute of International Law, despite 
the failure of the First Codification Conference held at The Hague, careful¬ 
ly though it had been prepared. It then became evident that, while 
States are disposed to recognize certain general principles of law, they 
cannot be made to subscribe to general and detailed norms. 

This tendency toward generalization in the policy of international law is 
at odds with a conflicting trend towards concrete settlements to the exclu¬ 
sion of general principles. The chief representative of the latter is 
Carl Schmitt. However the truth probably lies between the two, since 
concrete settlements unsupported by general legal principles would be 
destructive of Universal international law. This is indeed the conclusion 
of Carl Schmitt, who would like to see the community of States split up 
into a few “great spatial communities”. However, the result of such a 
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world order would be the creation of a few antagonistic blocs with another 
war as the inevitable outcome. 

The two above-mentioned tendencies also influence the formation of 
concepts. The former leads to the protectorate or semi-protectorate con¬ 
cepts, involving different facts in the same ideal unity. However these 
concepts often lead to mistaken conclusions such as: since A is a protect¬ 
ing State, it possesses certain rights, and as B is a protected State, it has 
certain duties. In reality the rights and duties of such States do not 
proceed from the “protectorate concept” under which they are brought 
together but from the concrete order of things. The “protective concept” 
is not a legal one but a concept of legal science. 

Legal concepts must be made distinct from those of legal science. The Legal concepts and 
former are concepts, which are either defined by the very nature of law concepts of legal 
(with a view to drawing certain legal conclusions) or which mark a de science 
facto situation, from which certain legal consequences ensue in virtue of 
the nature of law. On the other hand, mere concepts of legal science are 
those which group together certain legal phenomena with a view to their 
classification but without any legal consequence being implied. 

Thus the concept of “Sovereign Slate” is a legal concept because inter- "Sovereign State ” 
national law assigns certain legal consequences to this de facto situation, 
namely—certain rights and duties considered as being the basic rights 
of international law. Whereas the concept of a “partially” or “semi¬ 
sovereign” state is a mere concept of legal science, inasmuch as it serves 
only to co-ordinate ideas and not to establish any legal consequence. 

This is also due to the fact that these concepts are employed differently. “ The semi - 
Thus several French and British authors, not to mention Hold-Ferneck, sovereign State” 
designate as “semi-sovereign States” slates which depend on other States, 
irrespective of whether this dependence is in terms of national or of inter¬ 
national law. Consequently, these authors make no distinction between 
vassal States and protected States, although the latter are strictly subjects 
of international law, while the former are members of a superior State 
and can be, at best, only partial subjects of international law vis-ft-vis a 
fhird State. Thus their territory belongs to that of the superior State and 
their citizens are likewise citizens of that State, whereas protected states 
have their own territory and their own citizens, distinct from the territory 
and the citizens of their protector. 

However the error, which comes of confusing vassal States under the The concept of 
heading of “semi-sovereignty”, is also due to the fact that the idea of sovereignty 
“sovereignty” is not a clear one. It is therefore indispensable to clarify 
this concept, which has always been considered as one of the fundamental 
concepts of international law, although certain contemporary authors like 
Kelsen ( WOrterbuch des Vtilhcrrechts, II, p. 554) and Scklle (op. cit., 
pp. 73 and following) would like to discard it. In so doing, they forget 
that the concept of international law presupposes that of the sovereign 
State and that international law consequently cannot be defined without 
the concept of sovereignty. From this point of view, it is immaterial 
whether international law be defined as interstate law or as the law of the 
community of states, since the concept of “State” or “Sovereign State” is 
contained in each definition. 

This was clearly recognized by Alf Ross in his latest work, A Textbook of 
International Law (1948), which shows that sovereign states are those 
enjoying total self-government. This definition of sovereignty can also be 
derived e contrario from the notion of a mandate, as defined by Article 22 
of the League of Nations Covenant which designates mandates as com¬ 
munities as yet unripe for self-government. The United Nations Charter 
also refers (Ch. XI) to “non-self-governing territories whose peoples have 
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not yet attained a full measure of self-government*’ (Art. 73) and dis¬ 
tinguishes them from Sovereign States, that is from “fully self-governing 
communities”. 

However the term “fully-governing” community has a twofold mean¬ 
ing: inside the State it implies that the norms enforced are established 
by the community itself, so that the rights and duties of the members 
of the community are fixed exclusively by the latter’s own norms. Thus 
the community exerts a summa potestas over all its members. On the 
other hand, outside the State, a fully self-governing community is one 
which is subjected to no outside pressure in the general or partial inter¬ 
national framework, but possesses the right and power of self-determination 
even in matters of international import. However this ability to say “yes” 
or “no” presupposes, on the part of the community, sufficient economic 
and political power to take and to maintain autonomous decisions. 

International law comes to life and expires with this concept. If 
therefore the self-government of states were to be suppressed in favour 
of a central agency appointed by the community of States, this measure 
would spell the end of international law and the beginning of a world 
order. However there can be no question of this at the present juncture, 
since Article 2/7 of the United Nations Charter expressly recognizes the 
right of every stale to look after its own affairs without external inter¬ 
ference and forbids even the agencies of the United Nations to involve 
themselves in these affairs so long as the activities of any given state do 
not endanger the cause of peace. However this clause does not imply any 
limitation of self-government from within or without. There can be no 
violation of self-government where the members of U.N. have abandoned 
aggressive warfare and freedom of action. Still less does the Charter 
impair the interior self-government of States, since no U.N. agency is 
entitled to establish norms or to issue instructions applicable to the 
individual citizens of states. All norms and instructions established and 
issued by the United Nations arc intended solely for governments. In¬ 
dividual citizens continue to be subjected exclusively to the norms of their 
own community. 

Naturally, a modification of this slate of affairs is always possible. But, 
it cannot be modified by the mere abandon of the concept of sovereignty, 
nor by proclaiming certain fundamental rights of man: it w'ould further 
be indispensable for each individual to be able to appeal to an authority 
over and above that of his own community, in the event of these rights 
being impaired. Then and then only could men cease to be the mere 
pawns of international law they are today and become the subjects of 
the world community of nations to be. So long as this state of affairs has 
not come about and the norms of the United Nations continue to regulate 
only inler-governmental relations, the old international order with its 
national slate pillars will continue to persist in spite of a few modifications. 

However, another problem arises: arc these pillars strong enough to¬ 
day to support this weight ? or will the division of the world into two 
blocs not shake the old international law to its very sociological foundations ? 
This system, as we have had occasion to remark, is based on a multiplicity 
of states every one of which exerts supreme authority within its own 
territory. A bloc, on the contrary, supposes the rally of a multiplicity of 
states under the leadership of the most powerful. For this reason the 
right of integral self-government of the other states is reduced to a mere 
appearance. They become “sovereign in name”. They are still called 
sovereign states, and remain so in an honorary capacity: actually they 
cease to be so as soon as they forego part or all of their auto-decision. 
This is why they are justly described as satellite states. 
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Thus the concept of a sovereign state must be distinguished not only 
from that of a non-sovereign one but also from that of one that is sovereign 
in name. But this is possible only with the aid of sociology, which alone 
can tell what de facto data actually condition the self-government of 
states. 

t’nivcrsUy of Vienna. 




CHAPTER IV 

THE ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


The Sciences of the State 1 as taught in Austria 

by Ludwig Adamovich 


In all three Austrian universities (Vienna, Innsbruck, Graz) there exists 
a Faculty of “Sciences of Law and the State”, the every name of which 
gives an immediate idea of the importance attached, by the Austrian aca¬ 
demic world, to this branch of study. 

This term is taken to mean both the methods of teaching public law 
(i.e. law of the state, administrative law and international law) and econ¬ 
omics (i.e. political economy, economic policy, financial science and sta¬ 
tistics). This is taken for granted whenever a university syllabus refers to 
the “State Sciences”. 

In Austrian universities today, the faculties of law and state science 
afford two different approaches, namely: 

(1) The Legal and Stale Sciences Section, also known as the juridical 
section, the courses of which prepare candidates for three state examina¬ 
tions. Graduate students who have attained a sufficiently high standard 
are then free to read for a doctorate in both branches of law, which is 
awarded to those who sit successfully for three stiff examinations (Rigo- 
rosen). 

Only those who survive these successive tests are eligible for adminis¬ 
trative posts which require a legal background. 

The aim of this section is to provide students with a thorough legal 
grounding. After becoming acquainted with the history of law which is 
the root of modern legal development (Roman Law, Canon Law, History 
of Central European Law with special reference to Austria), the student is 
given an exhaustive grounding in every branch of positive law now 
enforced and in all problems pertaining to the economic sciences. 

It is thanks to this blend of strictly legal study and training in economics 
that Austrian jurists have displayed such numerous and varied talents 
for many years past in the professional activities which follow this pre¬ 
paration, and have fared equally well in the purely legal professions and 
in the various branches of economic activity. For this reason the existing 
system of legal and state science studies continues to remain in favour. 

(2) The Section on Sciences of the State: This is a comparatively new 
departure, dating from 1920. The final examination of this course is now 
known as the “Economic Diploma Test” ( Diplom-Volkswirte-Prilfung ). 
After submitting a written thesis of a scientific character and undergoing 
a severe examination (Rigorosum), successful candidates are awarded the 
“State Sciences Doctorate” (Dr. rer. pol.). They are not eligible, how¬ 
ever, for public appointments which necessitate a legal background. 


General Survey 
of Study 
Organization 

Definition of State 
Science 


The Different 
Approaches 
Juridical Section 


Section on Sciencet 
of the State 


1. The expression “Sciences of the State”, which translates literally the German 
“Staatswissenschaften”, is used here since it best reflects the character of Austrian 
political science. 
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In this section stress is especially laid on the economic sciences. Legal 
studies attract but subsidiary interest; indeed they are pursued only in 
so far as a thorough grasp of economics would be otherwise impossible. 

This State Sciences Section, despite its relative immaturity, has already 
produced a large number of excellent economists. However it is still too 
soon to pass final judgment on the value of these studies. 


Thii Legal and 
State Sciences 
Section 

The Division of 
Studies 


7 he Purpose of 
each Group of 
Studies 

Legal History 
Studies 


Positive Law 
Studies 


The legislative source of these studies is represented today by a regulation 
adopted, on September flrd, 1945, with respect to law studies and state 
examinations as well as by the regulations concerning the “Rigorosen”, 
now in the course of revision. 

This section is divided into three groups of study: legal history, positive 
law and state science. Of these the history of law requires at least a 
twelve months' course while positive law and state science need of least 
a year and a half. Each group of study ends with a state examination 
concerned exclusively with its peculiar subject matter. In order to pass 
from one group to the next, students are expected to attain a sufficiently 
high standard at the final test. The positive law and state science groups 
are interchangeable, i.e. students are free, on the successful completion 
of the legal history course, to read either positive law or the science of 
state. 

The group of studies devoted to legal history seeks to acquaint students 
wilh the basis of modern law as practised today. This basis consists, 
where Austrian law is concerned, of Roman law, canon law and Central 
European legal history. These branches of law also form the principal 
subject matters of the university courses dealing with legal history. From 
the point of view of state science, canon law is of particular importance 
since the carefully developed forms of ecclesiastical organization and canon 
procedure have, in many instances, become the patterns of state organ¬ 
ization and administrative procedure. Moreover, a thoroughgoing acquaint¬ 
ance with Austrian constitutional history is likewise, naturally enough, 
an indispensable approach to a proper grasp of constitutional and adminis¬ 
trative law in modern Austria. 

It was for this reason that, after the restoration of Austrian independence, 
the new regulations concerning legal studies saw to it that legal history, 
which the Nazi curriculum did away with as useless if not actually harmful, 
came into its own once more. 

However, legal history courses have also to acquaint the budding jurist 
with general questions of legal science which pave the way for the study 
of modern law. This is why these studies, in addition to legal history 
properly so called, also comprise as compulsory subjects an introduction to 
philosophy and sociology as well as an introduction to the fundamental 
concepts of state, law and economy. From the point of view of state science, 
the introduction to sociology and the fundamental concepts of state are 
of peculiar import in that they give the future jurist a general idea of the 
problems he will be expected to study with special attention during his 
period of state science study. 

This group is concerned with the teaching of those branches of modern 
Austrian law the application of which falls under court jurisdiction and thus 
constilutes positive law as a whole. It includes the various forms of private 
law, commercial law, the law of exchange, civil law procedure, penal law 
and penal procedure. In the organization of Austrian law all these dis¬ 
ciplines, especially that of private law, are based on Roman Law. There 
are also compulsory courses in private and penal international law and in 
criminology considered as a subsidiary part of penal law. 

Positive law studies are likewise of vital importance for the study of 
state science, since public law, which is highly .developed in Austria, is 
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closely connected with private law institutions as a result of law and 
custom. Accurate knowledge of private law is therefore needed for a 
proper grasp of the disciplines of public law and, to a large extent, those 
of economics. 

These studies are devoted to the teaching of public law on the one hand State Science 
and to the teaching of economics on the other. Studies 

The subject-matter of public law consists of Austrian state doctrine and 
constitutional law, Austrian administrative law and doctrine, with special 
lectures on social and financial law and, lastly, international law. 

The subject-matter of economics comprises political economy and econ¬ 
omic policy inclusive of social policy, financial science and statistics. 

Students are also required to attend lectures on legal philosophy and 
modern history, considered as complementary subjects. Both these dis¬ 
ciplines are of great importance for the study of state science. The method 
usually employed in Austria today, for the leaching of public law, will 
be considered at length from the point of view of form and content 
further on in this survey, with special reference to the extent in which 
“state doctrine” and “administrative doctrine” should be the object 
thereof. 

Suffice to say, for the present, that the new scheme of study, in Austria, 
makes adequate provision for state science and public law in their present 
stage of development. Thus an old error has been finally set right. The 
former scheme of study put positive law in the foreground to the detri¬ 
ment of state science, which could not be studied with requisite intensity. 

The fact that state science courses now extend over eighteen months is 
a guarantee that students will be given, in the future, proper grounding 
in this important field. 

The teaching of these various subjects mainly takes the form of lectures The Form oj 
delivered by the professors concerned. Students are required to attend Teaching Employed 
only those courses which cover compulsory ground. 

As a token of respect for the freedom of teaching, the form and content 
of every course are left to the professor’s choice. Moreover, for this same 
reason, students arc allowed to choose their own reading in order to 
acquire the minimum of knowledge necessary to pass their examinations. 

No texts are imposed upon them. 

However the new regulations, in order to complete these lectures, which 
arc considered as the main source of teaching, do provide for certain 
“compulsory exercises”, which students of every group are expected to 
follow with some care. Certain of these exercises put students face to 
face with practical situations which occur in legal life, with a view to 
enabling them more fully to grasp the knowledge acquired at their 
lectures and to prepare them for their future career. 

In the case of state science studies, these compulsory exercises must 
be attended twice a week by students who are free to choose the general 
science of the state and Austrian constitutional law, Austrian adminis¬ 
trative or international law. 

As previously stated, each period of study winds up with a compulsory The State 
state examination in the subjects concerned. The task of examining can- Examination 
didates is entrusted to a special board appointed by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. The examinations are oral and held in public. The board de¬ 
liberates privately and its decisions are reached by an absolute majority 
vote. Unsuccessful candidates must sit again, six months later at the 
earliest. They are not entitled to enter the next section until they have 
weathered this first test successfully. 

However, we are concerned here only with the examinations which 
conclude the state science study period. These are as follows: 

(a) Slate science and Austrian constitutional law; 

(b) Administrative science and Austrian administrative law; 
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(c) International law; 

(d) Political economy and economic policy, including social policy; 

(e) Financial science with special reference to Austrian financial law. 

This examination thus blends tests in public law and economics. The 
actual range of knowledge required of candidates at examinations in 
public law will be considered later. 

Rigorosen” Law and state science studies also enable students to obtain a scientific 

and academic diploma, namely “The Double Law Doctorate” (Dr. jur.). 
This degree is awarded to students who, after passing their normal ex¬ 
aminations with adequate proficiency, successfully weather three stiff 
scientific tests (Rigorosen). The latter correspond as to form and content 
with the normal state examinations. There is thus a “Rigorosum” for 
legal history, positive law and state science as in the normal state ex¬ 
aminations. The “Rigorosen” are oral and held publicly. They differ 
from the state examinations inasmuch as each candidate is questioned 
separately, for half an hour, on every subject. He is expected to answer 
the questions put to him with unimpeachable scientific ability. Mere 
knowledge of legal content unaccompanied by genuine aptitude for 
scientific thought is not enough. 

The absence of a written examination (thesis) is undoubtedly a short¬ 
coming. Several proposals, tending to make this examination still harder 
by the inclusion of a written paper, have been made without any satis¬ 
factory solution having been reached to date. During the Nazi occupation 
written tests were introduced in conformance with German regulations. 
However, tire results of this innovation were far from encouraging. They 
made it abundantly clear that dissertations of real legal value cannot be 
expected of students who have just emerged from the elementary stage: 
they are possible only in the case of graduates of long expenrience with 
a rich legal background. 


The State Science For the study of these sections an ordinance, issued on March 2, 1940, 

Section under the German occupation and completed by a series of temporary 

Division of studies amendments since the Liberation, is still enforced. The Ministry of 

Education is at present preparing a new regulation for the “Rigorosen”. 

These studies stretch over three years, the principal effort of teachers 
being directed towards economics; this is why these studies were renamed 
“Studies in Economic Science” during the German occupation only to 
revert to their usual name in 1946. 

During their three-year course students are expected to show regular 
attendance at lectures on political economy, economic policy, financial 
science and other subjects, of essential or subsidiary character, connected 
with exceptionally significant sections of these fields, as for instance, 
agricultural policy, industrial policy, social policy. Attendance is also 

required at lectures on economic history, statistics, industrial manage¬ 
ment, book-keeping and accountancy, balance sheets, price policy and com¬ 
putation, the study of prices and cost prices, the press, publicity, press 
agencies, etc. 

Thus, purely legal studies are rather left in the background. So far as 
concerns positive law teachers are content to convey some idea of legal 
institutions which are of peculiar significance to economics such as 
company law and the laws governing stock exchange. Public law is 
taught in a wider context, attention being paid principally to constitutional 
and administrative law including financial law. The sole purpose in view 
here is to convey knowledge of a specifically practical nature. 

The Test for Once these studies are over, candidates are required to sit for a uni- 

Beonomic Diploma versity examination known as the “Economic Diploma Test” (Diplom- 
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priifung filr Volkswirte) which consists of written and oral tests. The 
written part is divided into (a) a scientific subject freely chosen by 
candidates among the following: political economy, economic and social 
policy, financial science. Candidates are required to be up to passing 
standard in the view of a member of the examining board; (b) Having 
satisfied this requirement they are entitled to sit for the remaining tests 
which consist of written papers set by the examining board on the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: 

(a) Political economy; 

(b) Economic and social policy; 

(c) Financial science; 

(d) Industrial economy; 

(e) Law (public law, private law, commercial law, law of exchange). 

Candidates next come up for oral examination. Those who pass this test 
successfully obtain the “Diploma in Economic Sciences”, 

Students who graduate in economics are entitled, after a period of 
research which must not be less than three and a half years, to sit for 
their doctor’s degree. Candidates arc first required to submit a written 
thesis on a subject chosen from among the main branches of economics, 
(namely political economy, economic policy, including social policy and 
financial science) or from industrial economics, including book-keeping 
and accountancy. Legal subjects, especially those taken from public law, 
are altogether ruled out. The thesis is examined by two professors, both 
of whom have to approve it before the candidate is allowed to come up for 
the oral. The latter is always based on the main branches of economics, 
namely: 

(a) Economic science (political economy, economic policy, including 
social policy and financial science); 

(b) Industrial economy, including accountancy and book-keeping. 
Candidates are also questioned on two subjects of their own choice 
(optional subjects) i.e.: 

(a) Elements of private law, commercial law and the laws of exchange; 

(b) State law and administrative law; 

(c) International law; 

(d) Statistics. 

Thus legal disciplines, including these of public law, form a purely optional 
part of the “Rigorosum”. Candidates who meet this ordeal successfully 
receive the degree of “Doctor in State Science” (Dr. rer. pol.). 

In its present set-up, slate science is devoted almost exclusively to econ¬ 
omics. Legal subjects play a purely minor r61c. The branches of public 
law do not enjoy the consideration to which they would be entitled even 
in the narrow limits imposed by official regulations. The end in view 
is a strictly practical one, teachers being content to convey what is deemed 
an indispensable outline, with the result that a scientific survey is out 
of the question. 

This is why the ensuing account of the teaching methods now employed 
by our universities in the different branches of public law, sets aside 
“state science studies” to concentrate on the “science of law and state”. 

It should be clear from the short survey above that the regulations gov¬ 
erning legal and state science studies make no provision for the com¬ 
pulsory study of foreign law. The attention paid to this subject in 
Austrian faculties is, none the less, considerable, even in actual teaching. 
It generally takes two forms: 

(a) A practice which has been in existence for many years causes profes¬ 
sors, when explaining the various parts of Austrian positive law, to draw 
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comparison with parallel institutions of the principal foreign countries. 
This is especially true in the case of alien patterns on which decisive 
features of Austrian law have been modelled. It is obvious that French 
and Anglo-Saxon law occupy the predominant place. 

The Institute of The University of Vienna used to possess its own Institute of Comparative 
Comparative Law Law, Ihe purpose of which was to assemble foreign legal material and 
scientific literature with a view to affecting comparisons. Unfortunately 
this institute has not yet been able to resume its activity. 

Secondary Courses ( b ) The teaching syllabus always provides for secondary and optional 

courses concerning particularly important and topical aspects of foreign 
law, thus enabling students to acquaint themselves with the legal institu¬ 
tions of other countries. 

The International These efforts recently received encouragement of the first importance. 

Institute Acting in agreement with the Educational Department of the occupying 
allied powers, the University of Vienna decided, in September 1945, on 
the creation of an “International Institute”, to which the task was assigned 
of forming close spiritual ties between Austria and the allied countries, 
notably in the matter of fostering mutual understanding between their 
lespcctive governmental and cultural institutions and of promoting the 
welfare and guidance of allied students attending Vienna University. In 
order to attain this end the following steps were taken: 

(a) The publication of lectures delivered on allied countries and on 
Austria; 

(b) The creation of special courses for allied students, wherever pos¬ 
sible in their own language. 

(c) The organization of popular courses on general subjects both in 
German and the allied languages. 

( d ) The organization of galas in connection with the purposes of the 
Institute. 

The Institute is now divided into (a) an Anglo-American Section, 
(b ) a French Section, (c) a Russian Section. The Rector of the Univer¬ 
sity and representatives of the four allied governments are at its head. 
The possibility of extending this system to other branches of study is now 
under consideration. 

The general trend of teaching in this International Institute aims more 
and more at giving a survey of foreign institutions even from the legal 
point of view. 

Insofar as the very limited means now available allow, much has been 
done to convert this plan into a living achievement. Members of the 
Vienna University teaching staff lecture at the Institute on certain chosen 
subjects of foreign law, and draw comparisons between them and cor¬ 
responding Austrian institutions; some of these lectures are delivered in 
the language of the country concerned. Certain famous foreign scholars 
have consented to lecture on the legal organization of their own countries, 
to the great enlightenment of their listeners. Thus the International 
Institute must be considered as an essential complement to the regular 
university courses. It seems to have a brilliant future ahead. 

Popular Courses More than fifty years ago, certain of the most eminent members of 
the Vienna University teaching staff took the initiative of creating per¬ 
manent popular courses under the auspices of the university. Thus 
Vienna was in the vanguard of popular education, which has since 
spread everywhere on such a large scale. 

The purpose in view was to afford to every part of the population where 
interest was displayed acquaintance with the results of scientific research 
and thus to enable even those with a background insufficient for the 
pursuit of higher studies to acquire certain basic notions through easily 
understandable lectures. 
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In these popular courses, which have run parallel to the normal uni¬ 
versity curriculum ever since their foundation, particular stress was laid, 
from the outset, on the state sciences. The most eminent teachers have 
always been ready to lend their authority. The success of the system has 
been twofold. On the one hand, the lecture courses have enabled various 
parts of the population to acquaint themselves with the problems of 
the state in general, together with existing and prospective institutions, 
by encouraging the students in personal reflection and in effective par¬ 
ticipation in public life. On the other hand, professors were obliged to 
revise their teaching methods and to make their lectures clearer and more 
readily understandable in order to meet this unusual audience halfway. 
This direct contact opened the way for still wider popular connections, 
with important effects on the future development of their own research. 

Just over a year ago, these popular university courses were attached, 
as to their organization, to institutions depending on the City of Vienna. 
The outcome of this has been to amplify their importance still further 
and to increase their public following. 


An institution enabling graduate students further to improve their 
knowledge would be of fundamental and decisive importance to scientific 
progress. Unfortunately no such institution as yet exists in Austria, 
especially in the field we are considering. An important association does, 
however, thrive in our capital in the form of the Vienna Jurists’ Society, 
dissolved by the Nazis only to be created again as soon as the country was 
free. This body is intensely active, notably in the organization of lectures. 
However, its competence extends to the whole field of law and it can thus 
devote only limited attention to the particular problems of state science. 

In these circumstances, the task of post-graduate study has been left to 
isolated university teachers interested in state science. Thus there exist 
certain seminars, directed by some of the leading university professors, 
which are attended mainly by students bent less on preparing their ex¬ 
aminations than on improving their general knowledge of the different 
branches of state science. This practice, introduced years ago by two 
professors of public and administrative law, Edmund Bernatzik and 
Adolf Menzel, and later given a new lease of life under the impact of 
Hans Kelsen, still continues to thrive. Thanks to this system Austria, 
and more especially Vienna, has been able to form a predominant teaching 
and research tradition which links up new generations of professors and 
scholars with those who shaped their knowledge and handed on to them 
the living traditions of the past. 
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Before going into the method employed in the teaching of state science, Method of 
it is necessary to lay down and to explain the sense of the term “state Teaching 
science”, as currently employed in Austrian universities and as compared 
with that of “political science”, used by the Unesco questionnaire. 

In German and Austrian science and university practice, the “state The Concept and 
sciences” cover a much more extensive field than does “political science”. Terminology of the 
The sense given by Austrian and German terminology lo the term “state State Sciences 
science” and even to that of “political science” comprises not only those 
sciences which deal with the phenomenon of the State, with its attendant 
problems, but also economics as a whole. 

In order to obtain an idea of the content of “state science” in German 
doctrine and to grasp how this notion has become increasingly confused 
with what is termed the “economic sciences”, one has only to consult the 
principal encyclopaedic work in German, namely: HandwOrterbuch dcr 
StaaUwissenschaften, 4th ed. edited by Ludwig Elster, Adolf Weber and 
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Friedrich Wieser, Fischer Verlag, Jena. Despite its title, this remarkable 
work is almost exclusively devoted to economics. 

Works devoted to positive public law are those such as WGrterbuch dcs 
Staats- und Verwaltungsrechts (2nd ed. publ. Max Fleischmann, 3 vol. 1911- 
1914) and Osterreichisches Staalswortcrbuch (2nd cd., publ. Mischler and 
Ulbricii, 4 vol., 1911). 

These two works are exclusively concerned with positive slate and ad¬ 
ministrative law in Germany and Austria and therefore tackle theoretical 
problems only in connection with positive law. 

A sort of middle course is that followed by the authors of the Staats - 
lexicon collection, published on behalf of the GGrresgcselschaft by Her¬ 
man Sacher with the collaboration of numerous experts (5th ed. 5 vol. 
1926). This work seeks especially to “discuss the fundamental concepts 
of religion and morals, of right and law, of natural and positive law, of 
church and state, of family and property”. It thus treats theoretical prob¬ 
lems alongside questions of positive law, touching on economics only so 
far as it appears useful or necessary to do so. 

This summary glance at the principal encyclopaedic works in German 
amply illustrates the diversity of terminology in the field we are consider¬ 
ing. 

However, the question we arc called upon to answer in this report does 
not concern “state science” as understood by German and Austrian 
doctrine, but “political science”. This concept, as here envisaged, excludes 
all economic branches such as political economy and economic policy with 
all their ramifications, financial science, statistics, industrial economics 
together with accountancy, balance sheet technique, etc. Consequently, 
the following subjects must be included in our scrutiny: (a) sociology, 
(b) general state science, (c) administrative science, and (d) those parts 
of positive public law pertaining to constitutional and administrative law. 

If this definition of “political science” is to some extent erroneous, its 
shortcomings will serve to show up the obscurity and vagueness peculiar 
to the present terminologies used in the various languages and further 
illustrate the value of a unified teaching and research terminology, such 
as Unosco might undertake to produce. 


Before giving a more detailed account of how the methods of “political 
science”, outlined above, are actually taught in Austria, it is first necessary 
to ask what subject-matter seems the most important to official academic 
teachers. 

Under present conditions this query is soon disposed of: teaching is 
mainly directed to positive public law and Austrian constitutional and 
administrative law with a view to giving students a thorough grounding 
in these subjects. The reasons for this state of affairs are manifold and 
can be thus summed up: 

(a) Leading Austrian professors have always attached great importance 
to a proper grasp of constitutional and administrative law. We have 
already quoted, in this connection, the names of Edmund Bernatzik, 
Adolf Menzkl and especially Hans Kelsen, together with the Viennese 
school he founded. 

(b) Apart from this individual factor, it is useful to recall certain 
features of the Austro-Hungarian State between 1867 and 1918, which, as a 
country composed of different nationalities, had to solve many difficult 
problems of public law by reason of the original nature of the relations 
between the German-speaking and Hungarian-speaking sections of the 
population. Thus any person of any importance connected with legal 
life was obliged to have an exact knowledge of public law. 

(c) For this same reason the constitutional law of the former monarchy 
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also assumed a particular form. This is even more true of constitutional 
law, under the new Republic, which has tried out new solutions and made 
fresh departures in several fields. Suffice it to mention the original 
innovation of an extensive constitutional jurisdiction, which, in the last 
resort, is the culminating point of the whole system of constitutional law. 

A thorough grasp of these questions is indispensable for anyone whose 
future profession will bring him into contact with legal practice. 

(d) This tendency to acquaint students, above all, with public law Nazi influence 
institutions, increased considerably under the impact of Nazi domination, 

Nazi mistrust of and indeed contempt for positive law was expressed in its 
“doctrine of law” by such slogans as: “Public welfare comes before 
private interests”; “the law is what is useful to the German people”; 

“The Ftihrer’s will is supreme law”, which supplanted any positive organ¬ 
ization of law. Bound by party instructions, instead of by law, the Nazi 
justiciary reigned supreme and uncontrolled. However among the people 
this manner of interpreting law was destructive of conscience and of all 
sense of right. Needless to add, its effects on university teaching were 
no less deplorable. One glance at the law study regulations laid down by 
the Third Reich (which curtailed their duration to a period of three 
years) shows to what extent positive law was neglected. Recapitulative 
courses were viewed with hostility and replaced by lectures such as “People 
and State”, “Racial Research”, “People and Race”, “Science of the People”, 

“Peasants”, “The Earth”, etc. Extracts from speeches by Nazi leaders were 
quoted in these lectures as being the foundation of “public law” I 

It was only natural that, after the restoration of Austrian independence, 
law professors should seek above all to teach that law is the fundamental 
basis of all public life and that the law cannot he applied according to the 
arbitrary will of a Fiihrer but in strict conformance with statute and 
constitution. Now the safest way to guarantee this legal training (and 
thereby to efface the after effects of a period of lawlessness) consists, in 
the author’s opinion, of giving students a solid grounding in positive 
law, with frequent reminders that in their future professional life they will 
be called upon to obey positive law and not party slogans and orders, as 
was the case in Nazi days. 

( e ) Administrative law, with constitutional law, is given a predominant Administrative law 
place in university courses on account of its extent and particular dif¬ 
ficulty today. 

This edifice of administrative law was attacked and demolished by the 
Nazis. Austrian law was progressively supplanted by that of the Third 
Reich irrespective of existing ties and the principle of unity of legal 
organization, with the result that, after its restoration, the Austrian state 
had to cope with an inextricable tangle in the field, of administrative law. 

Only by gradual degrees was some semblance or\^rdcr eventually re¬ 
established. 

Given the outstanding importance of administrative law in Austria and 
the difficult position of this branch, students’ needs arc urgent and under¬ 
standable. This is one of the reasons why so prominent a place is given, 
in university teaching, to the branches of “political science” known as 
positive law, constitutional law and administrative law. 

The teaching of constitutional law lays dogmatic stress on legal training. The teaching of 
Students are carefully guided into the closed system formed by the norms constitutional law 
of constitutional law which exist de jure. This involves, in the first place, 
the concept of constitution, inclusive of every law which is a direct con¬ 
sequence thereof, as well as of the Constitution itself. 

The outline of constitutional law now enforced is preceded by a general 
survey of Austrian constitutional history since the country became a 
modern constitutional state in 1848. Similarly, before going on to the 
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different institutions of constitutional law, teachers convey some notion of 
the nature of constitutional law wherever the necessity arises. 

Foreign constitutional law is also taken into account wherever necessary, 
especially in cases where Austrian law has been modelled on outside 
patterns. However, in most instances, this is unnecessary since the courses 
on general state doctrine include comparative law. 

Finally, so far as concerns specifically political questions, we should 
add that the official university attitude is distinctly negative for the 
moment. This may be a drawback in the eyes of certain critics. However, 
if drawback there be, it must be interpreted as a reaction against the 
methods of Nazism, which, under the heading of “constitutional law** 
made provision solely for the partisan doctrines of the Hitler movement. 
The present reluctance to deal with political problems in lectures on 
constitutional law is an understandable reaction. In so far as teachers do 
actually touch on purely political subjects, they take good care to keep 
them well apart from legal exposition. 

In close relationship with the strictly legal methods defined by French 
and German administrative law science, courses on Austrian adminis¬ 
trative law strive to provide judicial interpretation for norms enforced 
and to present them as a single systematic whole. 

The task of laying down administrative law from the legal point of 
view consists, as in the case of private law, in extracting general adminis¬ 
trative law institutions and in bringing together, with their help, the 
various parts of this law into a closed system. We have already stressed 
the difficulty of such a task at the present juncture. The legal norms 
now valid in the administrative field extend over a period of two hundred 
years, split up into five entirely different periods from the point of view 
of their constitutional structure, namely: the pre-constitutional period, 
which came to an end in 1848; the constitutional monarchy 1848-1918; 
the first republic 1918-1938; the German occupation 1938-1945; the second 
republic since 1945. All these periods are entirely unconnected but all 
lay claims to legal validity. Students particularly need to be shown how 
to find their way through this tangled skein of judicial norms, how to 
recognize them individually and how to link them up with the whole 
legal order including applied law. 

In these conditions it is understandable that a particularly important 
place in the framework of studies of law and state science should he 
accorded to the teaching of administrative law. 


The courses in “General Slate Science” are intended to acquaint students 
with the study of problems connected with the phenomenon of State, as 
well as with the principal institutions which existed or still exist in the 
constitutions of the various slates. 

In view of this purpose, there is no single teaching method but rather: 
<a) A short outline of the history of theories of the State. Students 
are given some notion of the various theories put forward since the earliest 
times, with special reference to the essence of the State, the birth of the 
State, the justification of the State and the definition of its purpose. 

Naturally in these compulsory courses on “general state doctrine” these 
theories can only be outlined. However, they are usually completed by 
optional courses, known as “history of the theories of the State”, beginning 
with the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, in order to give students the 
opportunity to obtain more adequate grounding in these matters. 

(b) In connection with the historical side of state theory, the State is 
examined as a social phenomenon and the causal laws which govern it are 
outlined. Thus “General State Science” also applies the sociological 
method, as in the analysis of the essence of State, the birth of the State 
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and the part played by territory and population, made in connection with 
the history of state doctrine. Naturally this sociological research is limited 
to a rapid outline in the courses on general state doctrine. It is sup¬ 
plemented by special courses on the various special branches of sociology. 

Through State institutions inherited from the past and those new in Constitutional law 
existence (thus, by comparative law) a fair idea is conveyed of the way in institutions 
which the forms of the principal constitutional law institutions came into 
being. Here there exists only a legal doctrine of the state (doctrine of 
state law, constitutional doctrine) working on exclusively juridical lines. 

In this field, apart from legal determination of the state concept, state 
territory and population, special stress is laid on the institution of citizen¬ 
ship (content, means of acquiring and losing it), divisions of the organs 
of state, doctrine of the separation of powers and its application in the 
various legal systems, means of entering the magistracy, principle of re¬ 
presentation and, related therewith, the working of parliamentary institu¬ 
tions, concept and classification of constitutions from the legal point of 
view, classification of the various types of state, doctrine of interstate 
relations. 

It is obvious that, during these courses of “general state science”, the 
history of the State and other matters pertaining thereto (anthropology, 
ethnography, geography) are also dwelt upon whenever the necessity 
arises. 

The method employed in these lectures is not, as we have just pointed 
out, a single one and therefore considerable stress is laid on the particular 
method employed for the solution of such and such a question, in order 
to avoid any confusion between the methods of law and sociology and thus 
preserve methodological purity. 

The general science of state has long received particular attention in 
Austrian universities and the courses devoted to it are followed with the 
keenest interest. The more so today since, after seven years of separation 
from the cultural world, they offer studious young people the opportunity 
of reflection upon the general problems common to all slates today. 

We lay peculiar emphasis on the fact that all one-sided political con¬ 
siderations and judgments arc radically excluded from this course. Natural¬ 
ly, it happens that mention is made, during the course, of Fascism and 
Nazism, but only in a brief and jurely scientific manner. Special courses 
devoted to the “Marxian theory of the State” likewise permit adequate 
treatment of other problems. 

Just as the purpose of general state science courses is to acquaint students Content and Method 
with the general problems of state, “administrative science” courses seek to of Administrative 
expound the principal problems of public administration. Science Courses 

Until comparatively recent times (i.e. about 1890) “administrative 
science” was considered as an essentially political one, concerned with the 
duties of the state and the means of their accomplishment. The study 
of these problems belongs today to the field of economics and is studied 
under the heading of economic policy. 

“Administrative science”, on the contrary, has today become a purely 
legal one, a “science of administrative law”, which, thanks to comparative 
law and in conformance with legal method, undertakes to lay stress on 
the general institutions of public administration and to establish general 
categories of administrative law. 

Administrative science thus constitutes the basis and the premises of a 
scientific study of positive international law: using as a point of departure 
the institutions thereby established, it becomes possible to divide and to 
recompose in a systematic whole the administrative law of each state taken 
individually. 

Thus administrative science begins by studying the concept of adminis¬ 
tration, the different systems of administrative organization, the concept 
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and division of administrative acts and the defensive institutions of law 
in the matters of jmblic administration, etc.... 

Administrative science also arouses a growing interest in the part of 
students who fully grasp its importance for a scientific interpretation of 
positive administrative law. 

Sociology Sociology does not occupy, in Austrian legal studies, the privileged 
position this new science employs elsewhere. There is no compulsory teach¬ 
ing of the “social sciences” as yet. There is only a preliminary per hour 
lecture entitled “Introduction to Philosophy and the Social Sciences”. 
The lecture on “General State Science” likewise includes a brief survey 
* of the Slate as considered by sociological theory and some account of 
sociological research into the problems of the State. 

Nevertheless, thanks to a series of lectures which are optional for “Legal 
and State Science” students, every possibility for sociological study is 
afforded to students desirous of acquiring knowledge in this field. More¬ 
over problems they cover, but rather certain special branches of these 
courses such as religious sociology, cultural sociology, legal sociology, etc.*... 

The undoubtedly humble rdlc assigned to sociology in the field of legal 
and stale science studies may be due, as already pointed out, to the 
peculiar trend of these studies, which is an essentially legal one. Hence 
a certain unavoidable reserve with respect to a new science like sociology. 


Summary A bird’s eye view of legal and slate science, as taught at present in 
Austrian universities and compared with “political science”, leads to the 
following conclusion in the view of the present author: 

The Austrian syllabus gives a predominant place to purely legal subject- 
matter, that is, to constitutional and administrative law, for the reasons 
stated above. 

Students are given, thanks to the general state science and administrative 
science courses, a suitable initiation into the problems of the State. They 
thus obtain an essential addition to their general culture and, further, a 
solid theoretical basis for the study of positive public law. Sociology, 
however, is relegated to the background. Future reform will perhaps 
solve this problem by including sociology as a compulsory subject in 
the legal syllabus. 


University of Vienna. 




The Study of Politics in British Universities 

by George D. H. Cole 


I. GENERAL OUTLINE 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the form and content of the study Political Studies 

of Politics in British Universities, and to offer certain comments. By 

“Politics” I mean, in this connexion, a widely ranging group of subjects 

studied in most cases in close association with other disciplines. As far as 

I know, no British University offers a first degree in Politics alone; and I New couise at 

believe Oxford is breaking new ground in offering a post-graduate course Oxford 

leading to a degree (Bachelor of Philosophy) in Politics, side by side with 

similar courses in Economics and in Philosophy. The assumption behind 

this new venture, which was examined for the first time in 1948, 

is that students tailing it will already have taken first degrees involving 

a wider, or a different range. The B. Phil, course at Oxford, in its 

Politics and Economics branches, is, indeed, designed mainly for students 

who, having taken the first degree Honours course in Philosophy, Politics 

and Economics, wish to carry specialization in one of these fields further 

than was possible in the mixed course for a first degree. 

It has, of course, been for a long time possible, not only at Oxford but Traditional 
also at other Universities, for a student who has taken high honours in teaching 
a first degree examination of a kind deemed to afford a suitable preparation, 
to proceed to a second degree in Politics alone by writing a research thesis 
on a single approved subject. The degrees awarded in this way vary from 
University to University: at Oxford the alternatives arc a Bachelor of 
Letters and a Doctor of Philosophy—the latter being examined at a high 
standard. Elsewhere, the names differ; among the degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, and, I think, Master of Science. At 
some Universities, but not, save very exceptionally, at Oxford, the student 
taking a research degree is examined in his chosen subject, and in matters 
related to it, by written papers as well as by thesis and orally. But the 
main emphasis in such research degrees is on the thesis, on a subject chosen 
by the student subject to the approval of the appropriate Board or Depart¬ 
ment of the University. 

It follows from what has been said that, at the undergraduate level, Secondary 
Politics is studied in Great Britain mainly—indeed, almost exclusively— character of 
in conjunction with other groups of subjects. It has acquired in recent political itudiet 
years a much more clearly recognized status in the Universities than it 
used to possess, and it is increasingly studied and taught in its own right, 
and not, as it used largely to be, as a dependent branch of other subjects. 

It still remains, however, closely related to the subjects in conjunction 
with which it has been taught in the past; and there is, as far as I know, 
no movement anywhere in favour of establishing a first degree course to he 
taken exclusively in the range of subjects usually classed as Politics. 


Before we attempt to go further, it will be as well to draw up, very The Political 
provisionally, a list of these subjects and of the names by which they are Field 
usually known, but it has to he borne in mind that there is no standard 
nomenclature and no standard demarcation of subjects—so that courses 
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which are largely the same may pass in different Universities by different 
names, and the same name may conceal a wide diversity of content. 

1. Political Theory, or Social and Political Theory. 

la. Political Philosophy, often combined with Moral Philosophy. 

2. Political Science, in practice usually a blend of the study of Political 
Theory and of Political Institutions, with greater emphasis on the one side 
or the other. 

3. Political Institutions, usually including some element of comparative 
study. 

3a. Government, a somewhat narrower version of 3, with more emphasis 
on Administration. 

3b. Comparative Institutions, usually excluding the simpler types of 
society, which are treated mainly in courses on Cultural Anthropology or 
Sociology. 

3c. Public Administration, usually including Local as well as Central 
Government. 

3d. Local Government, either British or comparative. 

3e. Colonial Government and Administration. 

3/. Public Finance, which is the borderline subject between Politics and 
Economics. 

4. Jurisprudence, or Theory of Law, which is treated mainly as a 
subject in Law rather than in Politics, but in which there arc certain 
courses designed for students who are studying Politics as their main 
interest. 

4a. Constitutional Law, usually in connexion with Constitutional 
History, mainly or often exclusively British. 

4b. Administrative Law, usually in connexion with courses in Public 
Administration. 

4c. Criminology when studied not as Law', but largely as an element in 
training for social work. 

5. International Law, usually in conjunction with International Rela¬ 
tions. 

5a. International Relations, often in conjunction with a recent period 
of diplomatic history. 

6. Social History, usually in conjunction with Economic History. 

7. Social Statistics, including Demography, usually in conjunction with 
Economic Statistics. 

8. Human Geography, including Town and Country Planning and 
cognate studies. 

9. Social Psychology, both as an element in courses in General Psychology 
and in its special relation to Social and Political Theory and to Social 
Training. 

10. Labour Movements, Labour Relations, Socialist Doctrines, etc., studied 
in their social contexts, in relation to either Economics, or Politics, or 
both. 

11. Sociology, as General Sociology, related mainly to questions of 
social structure, primarily with reference to contemporary advanced societies, 
or to the history of social development. 

12. Cultural, or Social, Anthropology, with reference mainly to the 
culture patterns of the simpler societies. 

This enumeration of subjects pretends neither to be exhaustive nor to rest 
on any system of classification other than convenience. Clearly, some of 
the subjects are much closer than others to the central core of Politics, 
however understood; and some are marginal subjects, more closely con¬ 
nected with other main branches of study than with Politics. The central 
core consists of the subjects I have grouped under the headings 1 to 3; 
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or rather, these subjects form the central core together with a number of 
more specialized adjuncts. 6a should perhaps be added to them; but I 
have put it where it is because of its close connexion with International 
Law. 

I do not of course mean that all the subjects I have listed are studied in 
all British Universities—much less that, wherever they are studied, they 
form part of the regular course in Politics. There is a great* variety of 
groupings and of ways of approach; and in no two Universities is either 
the range or the arrangement of studies the same. Moreover, many of the 
more specialized subjects, and of those on the margin, are inserted in 
courses in Politics, or having a large Politics content, as options, which 
are in fact taken only by a small fraction of the total number of students. 


Before we consider the separate subjects in greater detail one by one, let us 
try to see in what main connections the study of Politics is pursued in 
British Universities. Again, the enumeration is not meant to be complete, 
but only to indicate the main types of grouping. 

There is, as far as I know, no first-degree course of this type. Examples 
of other courses are the B. Phil, course at Oxford already mentioned, and, 
within a' narrower field, various Diploma or Certificate courses in Public 
Administration. Diplomas of this kind are usually, but not exclusively 
post-graduate, but may be open to non-degree students in special cases 
(c.g. Local Government officials). Certificate courses may be supplementary 
to Diplomas, or may be at a lower standard and open to non-graduates 
(c.g. persons engaged in, or training for, various forms of public or social 
work). 

The outstanding example is the Oxford Final Honours School of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics, which is discussed further below. Some University 
degree courses in Sociology are also of this type, combining the study of 
Social Theory and Social Institutions with work in descriptive or historical 
Sociology, and, sometimes, some Economics. London and Birmingham 
furnish examples. 

- The outstanding examples are honours degree courses in Philosophy, 
including Political Philosophy; similar courses in Modern History, 
including some study of Political Institutions and of Social and Political 
Theory, often against an historical background, but sometimes surprisingly 
not so; courses in Jurisprudence, especially Historical Jurisprudence; 
courses in Economics, with Politics taken as a subsidiary subject; and 
the Oxford Honours School of Literae llumaniores (Greats), which combines 
Philosophy with Ancient History, and has set out on its study of Politics 
largely from Plato and Aristotle, and has involved a close connection be¬ 
tween Moral and Political Philosophy. 

Examples arc Psychology (Social Psychology); Geography (Human 
Geography); Statistics (Social Statistics and Demography); Anthropology 
(Social or Cultural Anthropology); Law (as distinct from course in Juris¬ 
prudence); Social Medicine, or Social Biology. 

In a number of Universities, particularly in Scotland, there are degree 
courses based not on any specific subject, or grouping of subjects, but on a 
very wide range of opinions. Politics, or some branch of Politics, enters 
into a number of these general courses as an optional subject or group. 

The classification just given is based on the courses taken by students. 
There is, however, a different way of classifying which is of a good deal of 
practical importance. Universities are departmentalized in different ways; 
and in most cases there is no separate department or faculty covering 
Politics alone, or including the entire range of Politics subjects. For 
example, in a good many Universities the teaching of Political Theory is 


General 
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of Political 
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only 
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mainly in the hands of the Philosophy Faculty or Department, and is done 
mainly by teachers who are primarily philosophers. In other cases, the 
teaching of both Political Theory and Political Institutions is attached to 
the History Faculty or Department, and the teachers are mostly historians* 
Even in Oxford, which has given the fullest recognition to Politics as a 
special study, a clearly dislinct body of teachers has been only gradually 
developed, and a good deal of teaching of Political Theory is still done by 
philosophers and some by historians, and of Political Institutions by 
historians or by teachers who combine Politics with Recent History. 
Oxford has, however, within its Faculty of Social Studies, a separate Sub- 
Faculty of Economics, and carrying an equivalent weight. Such a situation, 
ns far as I know, does not yet exist in any other British University. 


II. THE TEACHING OF PRIMARY SUBJECTS 

Social and The British University tradition in the teaching of this group of subjects 
Political Theory, links them mainly on the one side to Philosophy and on the other to 
Political History. The approach from the side of Philosophy has been greatly 
Philosophy, and influenced by the Oxford Honours School of Litterae Ilumaniores , which 
Political Science as we have seen covers Political Philosophy from two distinct ways of 
Philosophical approach—the one through Plato, and, to a somewhat smaller extent, 
studies Aristotle, and the other through'the study of Moral and Political Phi¬ 
losophy as two aspects of a single subject. The teachers who did most to 
shape this part of the school—notably T. H. Green and his successors— 
were themselves deeply influenced by Plato and by Kant,* and under their 
inspiration these two philosophers were given a predominant position, 
though the English Utilitarians, and Hume, Hobbes and Rousseau, as well as 
Aristotle, were also considerably studied. In the “Greats” School, with 
its classical basis, these studies were linked to an intensive examination of 
tho Greek City-State, the political institutions of Ancient Rome being much 
less deeply studied, except by specialists. The effect of starting out largely 
from Plato was to bind Moral and Political Philosophy very closely together; 
and this fitted in with the stress on Kant and Rousseau. Various forms 
of Idealism, some owing a good deal to Hegel as well as to Kant, were 
for a long time dominant; and their impression remains, though in recent 
years there has been a marked shift of emphasis towards Hume and to some 
extent towards tho Utilitarians, as well as much more study of rival ethico- 
political theories, especially of the eighteenth century. 

From Oxford, the tradition of teaching Moral and Political Philosophy 
as a single subject, to be taught by philosophers rather than by specialists 
in Politics, has spread out through many of the newer Universities, and the 
Scottish Universities work largely on similar lines. The effect of this is 
often that, where the students lack a strong classical background, and thus 
fail to link the ideas of Plato and Aristotle to the practice of the Greek 
City-States, the main emphasis is apt to be put on Moral Philosophy, and 
Political Philosophy to be treated as secondary, or even as a special case in 
the application of Morals. This tendency I regard as unfortunate; and I 
do not think it is so strong as it used to be. It is being countered by the 
growth of the study of Politics as such against a modern instead of a classical 
background, and also by the decline of Idealism as a general philosophical 
standpoint. What, however, is apt to occur is that, when the classical 
background is cut away, and the classical writers are studied, if at all, 
only in translation, by students who know no Ancient History, Political 
Philosophy is broken away from its contact with History, and becomes a 
timeless study of theories divorced from their historical context. This need 
not occur; but it does occur all too easily when Political Theory is studied 
as a mere sub-branch of Philosophy, and is not related to any more 
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modern historical study in replacement of the classical background. As we 
shall see, it was one of the main purposes of the Oxford School of Phi¬ 
losophy, Politics and Economics (“Modern Greats”), instituted shortly after 
the first World War, to correct this tendency by enabling students to fit 
their work in Political Theory into a framework of knowledge relating to 
the development of the modern world. 

The second traditional approach to Political Theory in British Universities Historical studies 
has been in connection with historical studies. At both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and also in most other Universities, the student of Modern History 
is expected to take some courses in Political Theory both generally and in 
its relation to the periods and countries of which he is making a special 
study. In a number of instances, the subject as it is taught by historians 
goes by the name of Political Science. As far as this nomenclature has 
any significance, it indicates that the subject is pursued in such a way as 
to stress institutions, especially institutions of government, and to relate the 
history of political ideas to these institutions rather than to underlying 
philosophical conceptions. In historical courses, the student often begins 
either with a quite general and elementary approach to the history of 
political ideas or with the study of some rather arbitrary selected texts 
(e.g. Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau), often treated without much 
relation to their specific historical and philosophical contexts. At the later 
stages of his course, he may either make a more detailed study of the 
political thought of a chosen period, with special emphasis on its relation 
to the constitutional structure, or work on modern problems of Politics, 
with a similar institutional emphasis. 

Neither of these traditional approaches—the philosophical and the llelaiion between 
historical—has put, as a rule, much stress on the relation between Politics politics and 
and Economics. The teaching of Economics played indeed, until quite economics 
recently, only a very small parL in University curricula, either on its own 
account or as an element in other studies. The links between Politics and 
Economics received their first important academic recognition with the 
establishment of the London School of Economics and Political Science 
in 1895, mainly under the influence of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. In the 
original conception of the School, Economics and Political Science were to 
be equal, and closely integrated, elements in a single curriculum; and the 
choice of the phrase, Political Science, was deliberate, and was intended to 
mark the descriptive and comparative character of the intended studies. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Webb and their collaborators wanted was neither a 
philosophical nor a primarily historical approach, but rather a realistic study 
of the actual working of contemporary political, as well as economic, struc¬ 
tures and institutions, as part of an attempt at a “comprehensive sociological 
discipline”. In practice, however, despite the outstanding work of 
Graham Wallas in the political field, the London School has developed 
more largely and intensively on the economic than on the political side. 

It has indeed continued to teach Political Theory on a considerable scale, 
and has also developed an imporlanl, though small, department of Socio¬ 
logy, with an Anthropological offshoot. L. T. IIobhouse did outstanding 
work in the field of Sociology, and Malinowski in that of Anthropology, 
under its auspices; but the original idea of a balanced and integrated study 
of Economics and Politics can hardly be said to have been carried into effect. 

In some borderline studies (e.g. Demography) important work has been 
done; but in general Economics has come to overshadow Politics, which 
has been, for most students, only a secondary field of work. 

This is, of course, part of a general tendency. Over the British Universities Intense 
as a whole, Economics has advanced extraordinarily fast as a subject of development of 
study during the past thirty years, and there has been no parallel advance economic studies 
in political studies. This is partly because Economics, in which specialized 
training has come to be recognized as essential, has offered many more 
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Toward a synthesis 


Analysis of the 
Oxford innovation 


professional openings; for, important as special training in Politics may 
be, the tendency has been to prefer, in the public service and in other 
“political” fields, a high general education to any kind of professional 
specialization—and also, in practice, to give weight rather to the tradi¬ 
tional disciplines in Classics, Philosophy and History than to any of the 
newer studies. A second reason is that Economics has far more of a 
continuous, though for the most part non-academic, tradition than Politics, 
and has also at its disposal a vastly greater mass of data which admit of 
quantitative treatment. 

The next outstanding development in the study of Politics as an element 
in a wider synthesis related to modern problems came with the establish¬ 
ment at Oxford, in 1921, of the Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics (known as “Modern Greats”). This new School was deliberately 
devised in the hope of providing an approach to the fundamental problems 
of man and society in terms of the modern world—an approach open, as 
'Greats’ had not been, to students whose education at school had not been 
predominantly classical, and therefore adapted to the needs of the increasing 
numbers who were coming to the University from the top forms of schools 
in which the classics did not occupy a position of pre-eminence, and also, it 
was hoped, well adjusted to the requirement of revised conceptions of the 
qualifications needed in the public services and in a wide range of liberal 
arts and professions. 

In establishing “’Modern Greats”, Oxford deliberately set itself against the 
current of increasing specialization. It refused to establish a degree course 
in Economics alone, or in Economics and Politics, and insisted on combining 
these subjects with Philosophy in a single first-degree course. Many 
objections were made. It was argued that the new School, with its wide 
range of subjects, would make unduly exacting demands on most students, 
and, instead of leading to a synthetic view, would give most of them only 
a smattering of a number of branches of learning which they would be 
inadequately equipped Lo co-ordinate in their own minds. It was also 
argued that, within such a mixed course, nobody would be able to master 
enough of any one branch to acquire a real qualification, and that this 
would stand in the way of Oxford men, especially in Economics, in 
competing with students who had taken degrees, at Cambridge or elsewhere, 
in Economics alone. The sponsors of the “Modern Greats” went on their 
way despite these criticisms, because they were opposed to specialization, 
wherever it could be avoided, at the undergraduate stage, and because they 
stood for a broad humanistic idea of culture which they believed should 
find expression in a course of study directly and synthetically adjusted to 
the problems of the modern world. 

Having taught “Modern Greats” in Oxford nearly from the beginning, and 
being myself rather a general sociologist and social theorist than either an 
economist or a teacher of Politics, in an academic sense, I remain convinced 
that the choice made by Oxford was, in the circumstances, wise. It is 
almost needless to say that the ideal of synthetic treatment of the three 
branches of the School that was in the minds of its founders has never 
been fully realised. At the beginning it could not be, for want of a sufficient 
body of teachers possessed of the requisite approach. In the earlier stages, 
a new body of teachers of Economics had to be imported or trained; the 
teaching of Philosophy remained in the hands of men whose training had 
been in classical “Greats”, and who tended to regard Philosophy without the 
classics as a poor relation; and the teaching of Politics was taken over 
mainly by historians, whose chief interest was in the School of Modern 
History, and who made little attempt to relate their teaching to either 
Economics or Philosophy. Even with these formidable handicaps, I think 
"Modern Greats” was a success from the first with the cleverer students, 
though not with the less clever, who found the field too wide and the 
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task of making their own synthesis of the separate branches, with not much 
help from their teachers, a good deal too formidable. Gradually, however, 
as the School grew, it developed its own body of teachers with a clearer 
vision of what it was meant to achieve; and as this occurred the quality 
of performance in it impioved quite markedly, and it became a better 
discipline for “middling”, though not, I think, ever for really “weak” 
students. 

Even this moderate estimate requires some qualification. The teaching 
of Philosophy has continued to be carried on largely by the same men in 
Classical and in Modern “Greats”, and there is still a bias, coming down 
from the past, in favour of the classical approach—the more so because the 
attempt to make the study of two modern languages an integral part of 
“Modern Greats” utterly broke down, so that no linguistic substitute for the 
Classics established its position. Secondly, the economics, influenced by 
the existence in most other Universities of degrees in Economics alone, and 
convinced of having all too little time devoted to their specialty, were 
inclined in many instances to follow a somewhat narrow line in teaching, 
and to ignore, or even deny, the integrated relationships between Economics 
and other social studies, in the hope of getting as near as they could to 
turning out trained economists who could compete, as specialists, with the 
products of London and Cambridge. Thirdly, the teaching of Politics 
continued, in some measure, to be divided between philosophers, who 
taught it as Political Philosophy in close connection with Moral Philosophy, 
and men trained mainly as historians, whose interest was centered chiefly 
on political institutions. Politics was later than Economics in developing 
an integrated body of teachers; and even now the integration is a very 
long way from being complete. 

None the less, I consider “Modern Greats”, as taught at Oxford, to have 
shown itself an innovation of very high value. It has, however, always to 
be borne in mind that both the range of subjects, with widely differing 
techniques that need to be mastered, and, equally, the need for the 
student to get a co-ordinated vision of these subjects in their bearing on 
world problems, make the course necessarily exacting, and render it unfit 
for students who lack either quickness or the capacity for synthesis. It is 
eirfphatically not a type of course that could be fruitfully used for any sort 
of “mass” University education, or even made applicable to the weaker 
students among those who at present find access to a University. 

Later in this memorandum, I shall describe more exactly the content Possibilities of a 
of the “Modern Greats” course, in its bearing on Political studies. At this single study of man 
point, my concern is with the fact that it was devised as a conscious in society 
experiment in the integration of Politics and Economics into a single study 
of Man in Society, with Philosophy playing a large part in binding the 
Politics and the Economics together. This last point makes the difference 
between it and the notions which underlay the attempt to combine Politics 
and Economics in the founding of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. The Oxford School was created by men who continued 
to believe in the unifying function of Philosophy; whereas the London 
School was made by men who believed not only that Economics and Politics 
ought to be learnt together, but also that both needed to be permeated 
more and more by the spirit of quantitative analysis, using statistical 
methods wherever they could be applied, and in effect, concerned over most 
of the field of study more with facts than with values. There was from 
the first a clear divergence of approach. I do not mean that Oxford 
ignored facts, or, London values, but I do mean that Oxford started out 
from the discussion of values and went, to the facts with values in mind, 
whereas London attempted rather to start out from the facts and the^r 
ascertainment, with values coming in later or “on the side” if at all. 

In practice, this difference of approach made for a high concentration on 
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Economics, as against the central subjects of Politics, at London, because 
of the easier and greater measurability of economic facts, and of the large 
place occupied by opinion over much of the Political field. This might 
not have happened, had the two institutions been set in a quite different 
environment—say, in Russia or in Germany. But in Great Britain the 
“Liberal” tradition tended to put values right in the forefront of political 
study, and facts came more and more to the fiont in Economics as the 
inadequacy of the older deductive systems was increasingly realized on 
account of their failure to yield any answers to the most pressing problems 
of the modern world. 

The Oxford In Oxford, well before the School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics 
programme of 1905 was instituted, a beginning had been made with the inter-related study 
of Economics and Politics by the establishment in 1905 of the Diploma in 
Economics and Political Science. At the time when this was done, there 
was very little undergraduate teaching of either of these subjects, except 
School of Modern at a quite low level, as auxiliary subjects in the School of Modern History 
History or as options in preliminary examinations taken by first-year undergraduates 
before proceeding to a Final School. There had, however, been founded 
in 1900, not as part of the University, but in Oxford and with the help 
11 uskin College of a number of progressive University teachers, Ruskin College, as a full¬ 
time institution for working-class students drawn mainly from the Trade 
Unions and Co-operatives Societies. The University, without otherwise 
The new diploma recognizing Ruskin College, devised the Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science largely to meet the needs of students at Ruskin College, and made 
it open equally to members of the University and to other ‘registered' 
students, who could be draw from any source. In practice, the Diploma 
came to be taken by Ruskin College students (normally in two years), by 
a small number of University graduates, including a few from other Uni¬ 
versities, who wished to follow up a first-degree course by a study of 
Economics and Politics, and also by a few undergraduates, who were later 
enabled to use it as the main ingredient for a pass B. A. degree. Later, 
new groups were added—from the small Catholic Workers’ College, and from 
the growing number of students, both graduate and non-graduate, who 
were preparing for work in some branch of the Social Services, public or 
private (e.g. welfare workers, case-workers, probation officers, hospital 
almoners, club and youth leaders), and also from local government officers 
leleased by their authorities for part-time University study. 

Professional In order to meet these more diversified needs, a second Diploma wa? 
training instituted, in Public Administration, and also a Certificate in Social 
Training; and the non-University students who had no College of their 
own were organized, first, under the auspices of a voluntary institution of 
Barnett House ‘settlement* type, Barnett House, to which the University gave recognition 
for this purpose, and subsequently under a specially formed University 
Delegacy of Social Training, analogous to the similar delegacies or depart¬ 
ments set up in a number of other Universities in which similar devel¬ 
opments had been occurring. 

Analysis The importance of these developments, from the standpoint of Politics as 
of developments an academic study, is twofold. In the first place, at Oxford the working- 
class Colleges, which have no parallel in other University centres, brought 
together a group of students who were intensely interested, not so much 
in Economics or Politics as separate subjects, as in the combined economico- 
political problems of contemporary society, and in ideas in relation to these 
problems. The Diploma in Economics and Political Science, designed 
largely, though not exclusively, to meet their needs, accordingly stressed 
the interconnections of Economics and Politics, and helped to lay the foun¬ 
dations on which the University subsequently built, for ordinary under¬ 
graduates, the structure of “Modern Greats”. “Modern Greats” was also 
largely influenced, and in much the same way, by the growth of Oxford's 
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extra-mural activities among working-class students very like those who 
came to Ruskin; but it is more convenient to deal with this aspect, and 
with the parallel growth of extra-mural university education in Politics 
under other Universities, at a later ftage. 

The second important effect of the developments I have been describing 
falls mainly outside the field of Political Theory. In the modern courses 
that have grown up in many Universities under Departments of Social 
Training, Social Science, or Public Administration the emphasis has been 
mainly on preparation, not for a definite profession, but for any one out 
of a wide range of developing professions connected with changing ideas 
of the functions of government and with the growth of the social services. 
Theoretical study of Politics has entered into most of these courses only to a 
small extent; but, as attempts are made to raise standards, the need for 
more theoretical content comes to be realized, and there is a tendency to 
seek to “liberalize” training courses by introducing a large element of 
theoretical study. This tendency has not yet gone far; but it is beginning 
to operate. 

In the study of Political Theory as a whole, certain clear tendencies can 
be seen at work. Where the emphasis is laid on values, and on a philo¬ 
sophical or semi-philosophical approach, the effect is to hold the study 
together under the binding force of a common set of problems. As against 
this, wherever the emphasis is placed on the collection and analysis of 
social facts, the tendency is strongly towards increasing specialization and 
towards the working out of specialized techniques which become more 
the subject-matter of courses in the various specialized fields of study. The 
conception of a single Political Science thus tends to break up, and the 
field to be divided between an increasing number of disciplines, with 
much less to bind them together than in Economics. Much less, because, 
whereas in Economics there is at any rate a lingering belief in a common 
body of economic doctrines which are “applied” in the specialist branches 
of economic study, there is in Politics no corresponding central core that 
does not evidently involve value-judgments. The central core of Political 
studies is still a Political Theory which is concerned with men’s judgments 
of the value of certain political concepts, such as democracy, justice, order 
and liberty. The branches of Politics which break away and are devoted to 
specialized study and interpretation of Political fact cannot be treated 
as mere “applications” of a central body of theory. Accordingly they are 
apt to become independent studies, or to seek their point of co-ordination 
elsewhere, outside the field of Politics as it is ordinarily understood. 

The content of courses in Social and Political Theory, Political Philosophy, 
and Political Science naturally differs a great deal from case to case, 
according both to the context in which the subject is being taught and to 
the traditions and arrangements of studies in the various Universities. On 
the historical side, a serious problem presents itself. Social and Political 
Theory has so long and varied a history that no attempt can be made 
in an undergraduate course to cover the whole ground except either 
at a very elementary level, or by taking a great deal for granted. The 
difficulty is the greater because the historical treatment of past theories 
becomes meaningless unless some attempt is made to set it against a 
background of the conditions under which the various theories were brought 
to birth and developed. Some teachers attempt to get round this difficulty 
by selecting only a very few outstanding thinkers from different epochs, 
and seeking to study their thought in its social context. Others, while 
they deal with past thinkers, are content with a timeless and placeless 
analysis of their thought, and make no attempt to relate it to the social 
circumstances in which it was conceived. Yet others scamper over a 
great deal of ground in a quite introductory fashion, aiming at little more 
than the equipment of the student with some idea of the historical 
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sequence of theories, some acquaintance with the essential terms and 
categories, and a reading list for further study. There is no ideal solution; 
experience suggests that elementary courses of any type are of little value 
unless they are merely introductory to further study. The worst of the 
three types, I believe, is that which abandons any attempt to set theories 
in their social contexts; but this is only a personal opinion. 

Historical treatment At a rather more advanced level, the appropriate type of historical treat¬ 
ment depends on the nature of the student’s other studies. If he is an 
historian, he needs a course which will deal specifically with the theories 
of the places and times of which he is making a more general study. If 
he is a “classic”, he needs to be made familiar with the political thought of 
the Ancient World, and not only with that of fifth-century Greece. There 
is an unfortunate tendency in classically based studies to pay much too little 
attention to the Stoics and to the development of their thought in the 
Roman world. If the student is following a ‘modern’ course—either 
‘Modern Greats’ or some other—he will need to be made familiar with 
the development of political and social thought at least from the seven¬ 
teenth century—say, from Grotius, Hobbes and Milton, with some regard 
to the earlier thought of Galvin, Luther and Hooker by way of introduction. 
In British Universities there is too much a tendency to begin with Locke, 
in order to lessen the burden; but the results are unsatisfactory. At the 
other end, there is still a marked tendency cither to stop short somewhere 
in the 1880’s, with the work of Green, or, in advancing further, to narrow 
down into a discussion of such contemporary movements as Fascism and 
Communism, and to a comparison between them and Liberalism or Social 
Democracy. This involves ignoring, or passing over much too lightly, the 
impact on Political and Social Theory of modern anthropological and 
sociological studies, and of Social Psychology: yet to attempt to include 
these involves covering a formidably large and diversified field. Again, 
there is no ideal answer; but this difficult modern ground, if it is not 
covered in historical courses, should be dealt with in some other way, or 
the students will receive no answers to many of the questions which are 
uppermost in their minds, and the use of historical treatment in throwing 
light upon the present will be lost. 

Varying methods of From courses on the history of Social and Political Theory I now pass 
the courses to courses of direct exposition and discussion. These again differ widely. 

When they are in the hands of philosophers, there is still a marked 
tendency to emphasize the close connection between Morals and Politics, 
and either to treat the two as one—with the emphasis varying from teacher 
to teacher—or, if they are divided, to assert the unity of the two branches, 
and to make the courses in Politics centre around questions of individual 
rights and obligations rather than round the nature and structure of society 
itself. When the teaching is done by historians, there is, as I have said 
earlier, an opposite tendency towards the study of institutions, usually in the 
narrow sense of specifically political institutions such as to leave moral 
issues in the background, and to consider institutions in rather close re¬ 
lation to constitutional law and practice. I should perhaps explain at this 
point that the type of course, common in many continental countries, which 
is centred upon Staatsrccht and Staatslehre , does not exist in British Univer¬ 
sities, save to a small extent as an element in the specialized study of 
Jurisprudence, which is undertaken by only a small number of students. 
Similarly, Economics is studied, not as National-oekonomie , but as * 
discipline not closely related to the affairs of the national State. This latter 
statement, however, needs qualification in view of the recent development 
of Public Economics, especially on a foundation of Keynesian or Socialist 
thought. 

Political theory It remains true that, in Great Britain, there is little relation in most 
and law cases between the study of Political Theory and that of Law, which is taken 
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mainly as a preparation for professional practice or at any rate in accordance 
with a purely legal syllabus involving very little in the way of general 
Political or Social Theory. In Great Britain, the intending Civil Servant 
or practical politician does not usually take a legal course, though such 
courses are taken by some who intend to enter the legal branches of the 
public services, or certain other branches, especially in the local government 
service, in which legal qualifications are an asset. Even, however, where 
a student intends to acquire a legal qualification, or even to practice law, 
he often prefers to follow a non-legal course at the University and to acquire 
his legal qualification subsequently by other means. Thus, in Great Britain, 
the study of Social and Political Theory has little direct connection either 
with legal practice or with entry into the service of the State. It has indeed 
hardly any vocational bias. 

An approach to Social and Political Theory can, of course, also be made Political and social 
from the angle of Sociology. This, however, is still uncommon, because of theory 
the very small part which theoretical or general Sociology plays, even now, 
in British University education. In the year 1946-1947 no British University, 
except London, had a Chair in Sociology, and only two or three other 
Universities had any posts at all in the subject—at any rate under that name. 

Manchester and, I believe, one or two other Universities, have since then 
established Chairs; and Oxford has set up a Readership (Reader in Oxford 
terminology means the grade next to a Professor, above that of Senior Lec¬ 
turer. It corresponds in status to what is called Professor in a good many 
other Universities). But the provision for the teaching of Sociology, except 
in London, remains too small for this line of approach to Social and Political 
Theory to have exercised any general influence. As for the Cultural Anthro¬ 
pologists, they are engaged mainly in teaching at the graduate level, 
especially in connection with the training of Colonial Civil Servants, and 
still make no large impact on the teaching of Social and Political Theory, 
which remains for the most part in the hands of men whose training has 
been cither that of philosophers or that of historians, though among the 
younger men, especially at Oxford, are a number who have been trained 
directly through the School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics and 
have specialized in Politics at the undergraduate stage. 


The teaching of Political Institutions, in both its descriptive and its Political 
comparative forms, stems from History, to a much greater extent than from Institutions, 
any other parent tree. Historical studies in Great Britain and especially the Government, 
study of British History, have traditionally included a large element of Comparative 
Constitutional History, both of medieval and of more recent times. The Institutions 
historians have, however, paid for the most part much less attention to Predominance 
the strictly constitutional aspects of the history of countries other than of history 
their own; and accordingly the study of Political Institutions and of Gov¬ 
ernment has tended until quite recently to develop in their hands mainly as 
a branch of British History, without any considerable comparative element. 

Isolated works on the institutions of other countries—such as Bryce’s well- Inadequacy of 

known book on the United States—were widely read* and in examinations comparative studies 

some comparative questions were often asked. But the comparative aspect 

was not much stressed; and there was, until recently, not very much 

direct study of the Political Institutions of foreign countries, except France— 

and the exception arose largely because the plain significance of the French 

Revolution for nineteenth century historical development focused attention 

upon French conditions and led to the frequent choice of French History 

as a special subject of study. By comparison, neither American nor German 

political institutions received in most cases more than cursory attention. 

Of course, I do not mean that such matters were ignored. Individual 
scholars wrote about them, and some who did—for example, Lord Acton 
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and, in the politico-legal field, Maitland —exerted a deep influence. What 
I mean is that the constitutional history and the political institutions of 
foreign countries, save as elements in general historical teaching, occupied 
only a small place in undergraduate studies, except for a few specialist 
students. The consequence was a certain insularity in the handling of the 
subject; and this was reflected in the teaching of those forms of Political 
Science which were closely connected with historical studies. 

As against this there was, under Maine’s influence, some bent towards the 
study of primitive institutions on a comparative basis; but this developed 
only in a small way, and usually in close relation to Historical Jurispru¬ 
dence rather than to Politics. 

I think the failure, despite the lead given by John Stuart Mill, to 
develop an independent study of Political Institutions on any considerable 
scale—independent, I mean, of Political Philosophy and of Constitutional 
History—was largely due to the prevalent belief in a sharp division between 
Economics and Politics. Adam Smith, in his lectures at Glasgow in the 
mid-eighteenth century, had followed his predecessors in covering the two 
subjects in a single comprehensive course On Justice and Police. But 
Smith’s successors interpreted “laissez-faire” in an essentially different 
way, as involving a sharp separation between the realms of Government 
and Economics; and the effect of this was not, as under other circumstances 
it might have been, to stimulate parallel studies in the two fields, but 
rather to fling both out of the university curricula, except in such 
‘advanced’ institutions as University College, London, in its early days. 
Moreover, the study of Economics was for a long time pursued mainly along 
deductive lines, rather than by factual collection and analysis, and thus 
did nothing to stimulate the study of Political Institutions, which must 
rest on a factual basis. The political field was thus left for a long time 
to philosophers and to historians, and to a smaller extent to lawyers; and 
such work as was done more directly in it was mainly outside the Uni¬ 
versities, or at any rate apart fiom their regular undergraduate courses. 

Accordingly, when the subject did begin to develop in its own right, the 
teaching of it fell largely into the hands of historians—just as the teaching 
of Social and Political Theory fell largely into the hands of philosophers. It 
might have been expected that the growth of the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics and Political Science, with its strong initial emphasis on the collec¬ 
tion and analysis of factual data, would have altered the position, by pro¬ 
ducing a new school of directly political investigators. This, however, did 
not happen. The emphasis of the London School was from the outset heavily 
on the economic side; and on the political side the impulse of discovery 
through the study of facts went more into Sociology and Anthropology than 
into Politics. Graham Wallas, no doubt, always stressed the importance of 
political fact-gathering; but in practice neither he nor his successors 
gathered many facts. Their studies took rather a theoretical line, and the 
fact-gathering impulse, when it strayed outside Economics, went more into 
social fields, such as Demography, than into the study of Political Institu¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile at Cambridge, Political Institutions remained the handmaiden 
of History and, to the extent to which the subject was studied independently, 
was dealt with in courses which combined Institutions and Theory. At 
Oxford, when a separate Politics Chair was established in 1912, the same 
combination was adopted, the Chair being entitled the “Gladstone Professor¬ 
ship of Political Theory and Institutions”. Only in 1944 was this arrange¬ 
ment altered, when the Gladstone Chair was re-named the “Gladstone 
Professorship of Government and Public Administration”, and a new “Chi¬ 
chele Professorship of Social and Political Theory” (which I hold) was set 
up as its complement. 
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Long before this, however, the development of the “Modern Greats” School Effect of the 
had made necessary the creation of a special body of teachers of Politics; “Modern Greats 
and these, drawn initially for the most part from the ranks of the historians, School 
but subsequently fiom the new School itself, in practice concentrated their 
attention mainly on Political Institutions, and thus gave a great stimulus 
to the study. For some time the teaching of Political Theory was shared 
between the new Politics teachers and the philosophers engaged in teaching 
for the older School of “Greats”; and this is still to some extent the position, 
but much less so than it was even ten years ago. The bias in the Poli¬ 
tical part of “Modern Great” has been (and still is) on the side of Institu¬ 
tions rather than on that of Theory; but some attempt is being made to 
establish a more even balance today. Despite this general bias, there is 
still some weakness in the care given to the direct study of the Political 
Institutions of foreign countries; but a much larger comparative element 
has come in with the development of “Modern Greats”. * 

Taking the Universities as a whole, there is a marked weakness in the Critique of present 
provision made for the teaching of Political Institutions and of Govern- programmes 
ment. Only Oxford has a Chair in the subject, as distinct from Social and 
Political Theory. Most Universities have no separate posts at all, Theory 
and Institutions being still in the hands of the same teachers, mostly graded 
as “Lecturers”. Cambridge’s single Professor covers both subjects; and 
so does Manchester’s. It should, however, be mentioned that a number 
of Universities, with the help of the University Grants Committee, are 
engaged in strengthening their teaching provision in this, as in other parts 
of the field of Politics. 

In my view, based on some experience, Political Institutions is an 
unsatisfactory subject unless it is complemented by an equal attention to 
Social and Political Theory. Where it is divorced from Theory, in such 
a way that the student can achieve examination success by the sheer accu¬ 
mulation of information and by eommonsense collation of it, without the 
need to show much grasp of theoretical issues, it is all loo easy for the 
mediocre student to get high (though not first-class) marks without any 
real display of quality. For this reason, though at Oxford the Professor¬ 
ships have been separated, there has been no separation of papers at the 
level of final undergraduate examination. What has been done is to set 
mainly theoielical and mainly factual or analytical questions in the same 
papers. For the same reason, I regard it as desirable that much of the 
undergraduate teaching should be done by teachers who are competent 
and interested in both aspects of the subject, and can be relied on to give 
proper stress to both. 

There is, however, a certain difficulty. On the side of Institutions, the 
study is for the most part centred upon specifically political institutions, 
and above all on Governments and States. Some attention is paid to Local 
Government, and some to the relations between the Government and non¬ 
governmental institutions, such as Churches, business associations and 
trade unions, and organized “pressure groups”. But non-governmental in¬ 
stitutions are seldom directly studied in their own right, as elements in the 
social structure, save by a small minority of students who choose special 
subjects in these fields. The study of theory, when it is carried on in close 
conjunction with that of specifically political institutions, tends to be 
narrowed down to Political Theory in a somewhat restricted sense; whereas 
I am sure that the more fruitful and valid approach—and that which fits 
in much best with the British tradition—is by way of a Social and Political 
Theory which focuses attention on the entire complex of Society or Com¬ 
munity rather than on the machinery of State. I am here, of course, using 
the word Society in its traditional sense as meaning the natural grouping 
that underlies the State and all special forms of association (as Hooker and 
Locke used it), and not in any sense analogous to Hegel’s “Civil Society”, or 
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involving the false contrast which he drew between the “subjective*’ realm 
of “Civil Society” and the “objective” realm of his most objectionable deified 
“State”. 

Tendency to The tendency to narrow “Social and Political Theory” into “Political 
combine social and Theory” is the more dangerous because it tends to cut the connexions be- 
political theory tween Politics and Economics and to leave no room for a critical evaluation 
into political of economic and social, as well as of specifically political, institutions. It 
theory thus tends to destroy part of the value of learning Politics and Economics 
together, by removing the integration on which the value of the combined 
study largely rests. 

Post-graduate So far, 1 have been treating of the teaching of Political Institutions and of 
teaching Government at the first-degree course level. Post-graduate teaching in this 
field is still for the most part at a rudimentary stage, except where it takes 
the form of preparing a thesis for a second degree. I have spoken already 
of the new Oxford experiment of a Bachelor of Philosophy degree in Politics, 
taken after the ordinary Bachelor of Arts degree by means of a written 
examination confined to political subjects. At this stage, it has still been 
thought desirable to insist on the students taking both theoretical and 
institutional subjects, but the mingling of them in the same papers, though 
bound to occur in some degrees, is not insisted upon, and separate papers 
are set on the various aspects, with a fair amount of freedom to specialize 
either on the theoretical or on the institutional side. In addition, a tentative 
link with Sociology has been attempted, in the form of an optional paper 
on Social Structure. The examination is too new for anything to be said 
yet about its working. Its establishment was due, partly to the desire to 
enable students to acquire a higher qualification in Politics than could 
be got through a mixed first-degree course, and also partly to a feeling that 
a good deal of the work done by way of thesis was not really satisfactory 
because it meant plunging the student into research on his own with 
inadequate preparation. In the Social Studies, there is in Great Britain 
at present not much team-work in graduate rescach. Each student selects 
his subject in consultation with his Supervisor, subject to the consent of the 
Board concerned. The relation between student and Supervisor is close, 
but there is as a rule not much contact between students, or any attempt 
to arrange for the undertaking of linked research projects under a common 
leadership. As a result, the student may find himself badly at sea for want 
not only of paper preparation but also of adequate opportunities for 
discussing his work with others; and it was hoped that the new second 
degree, without displacing the research degree, would reduce the numbers 
taking it by offering an alternative and, for a good many students, a less 
precarious approach to specialized higher study. The alternative of 
arranging for grouped research projects has in practice proved very diffi¬ 
cult in face of the wide diversity of interests and choice of subjects among 
the students, and also of the fact that the method of examining and 
assessing research theses makes no provision or allowance for any sort of 
co-operative or grouped research. 


Public Both Public Administration and Local Government necessarily enter to 
Administration, some extent into courses on Political Institutions or on Government. No 
Local great amount of attention, however, can as a rule be given to either in 
Government general courses designed for the main body of undergraduates taking a 
first degree in which Politics forms a part. If more is needed, at the 
undergraduate level, it has to be provided for by the prescription of .optional 
subjects, which will be taken only by a few. This has been done, both at 
Oxford and at other Universities; and at Oxford provision is made for the 
higher study of both these subjects as options in the Bachelor of Philosophy 
examination. There has arisen, however, not in one but in a number of 
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Universities, a further demand for the study of both Public Administration 
and Local Government on a less academic basis among students working 
for Diploma or Certificate courses as part of their preparation for work in 
the public or social services. Such Diplomas as have been established at a 
number of Universities in recent years have been designed, as we have seen, 
to meet the needs of a variety of students; but in general their bent has been 
more practical than that of the general run of undergraduates, and many of 
those who take such courses have been definitely preparing for particular 
professions or types of work. There is, accordingly, in these courses, less 
concentration on either Theory or Government, more description of the actual 
working of the institutions in which the students are specially interested, 
and some danger of too little emphasis being laid on principles, and too 
much on more factual knowledge unilluminated by general ideas. These 
defects, however, are by no means unavoidable; and on the whole the 
influence of these courses, with their practical twist, has been salutary, 
and has brought a welcome realism into the teaching of these aspects of 
Politics. 

With courses in Public Administration go, at this level, somewhat wider 
courses in Social Administration, including the work of voluntary agencies 
not only where they touch the sphere of Government, but also in a more 
general way. Students who are preparing to enter either those public 
services which involve direct contacts with voluntary bodies and the 
general problems of such non-government services as welfare work or labour 
management in factories, housing management under housing trusts, or the 
various forms of “case-work”, need to know the essential facts about in¬ 
dustrial relations, Trade Unions, and a number of other non-governmental 
agencies, as well as about the social service aspects of both Central and Local 
Government. The range and quality of teaching in these fields have alike 
improved greatly in recent years; and the number of students has increased 
rapidly as a response to the increase in openings for employment, both 
public and private, and the growing sense of the need for professional 
training. The Civil Service, indeed, has hitherto stood for the most part 
aside from this development, preferring high general educational qualifica¬ 
tions to special training in recruiting for its higher grades, and giving but 
scant encouragement to training, except “in-training” on the job, for those 
who, having entered its ranks direct from school, may be ambitious to fit 
themselves for promotion to higher grades. On the other hand, in the 
Local Government Service the more progressive authorities have given much 
more encouragement to their employees to take advantage of openings for 
training, and the National Association of Local Government Officers has 
been very ready to co-operate with the Universities in working out appro¬ 
priate courses and methods. 

In some academic quarters, there is still a tendency to question the 
appropriateness of Universities undertaking this type of work, on the ground 
that it is primarily vocational, and also that it cannot be extended at all far 
without a serious risk of lowering standards. For this reason, the scale has 
been limited, at any rate at Oxford; and in face of the congestion at present 
troubling the Universities there is for the time a tendency to frown on 
developments which bring in students differing in needs and background 
from the general run of undergraduates, and especially to limit the 
numbers of evening and part-time students. These considerations apply, 
however, in very different degrees to the various Universities. They are 
felt as a rule much less in those Universities which are endeavouring to 
build themselves up as civic institutions closely related to the life of the 
cities and regions in which they are situated than in Universities of a less 
civic type. They are naturally strongest in the residential Universities, 
which are most restricted by the sheer limitations of space. 
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There has been in recent years at certain Universities—mainly London, 
Oxford and Cambridge—a marked growth of colonial studies, both as part 
of the academic curriculum and in the form of special courses for Colonial 
Service probationers and for Colonial Civil Servants home on periods of leave. 
Courses of the latter types have included, in addition to their linguistic 
features, a strong element of Social Anthropology. The study of Colonial 
Government and Administration has been pursued mainly by way of 
research, and has included only a small leaching element. It has been taken 
up most actively at Oxford, which has established both a Readership and an 
Institute of Colonial Studies and a Professorship of Colonial Economics, and 
has projected, but not yet established, a Professorship of Imperial (or 
Colonial) Government. Nuffield College, to which reference will be made 
later, has also been actively interested in the study of colonial affairs, in 
both their economic and political aspects. 


Public Finance The study of Public Finance, as treated in British Universities, belongs 
rather to Economics than to Politics; and the current tendency to broaden 
it out into a general study of national income, expenditure and employment 
reinforces this tendency. On the other hand, the development of 
nationalization and of Public Corporations for the control of nationalized 
services is linking the subject more closely to Politics, and especially to 
Public Administration, with which it necessarily overlaps. It is, however, 
regarded everywhere as falling, where it is treated as a distinct subject, 
within the field of Economic studies; and I shall therefore say no more 
of it here than that it is often taken by students of Politics as an optional 
subject, both in degree courses and in Diploma courses in Politics or 
Public Administration. 


Jurisprudence, Jurisprudence is taught in British Universities by lawyers to law students, 
Theory of Law, as a strictly legal subject. Few students whose main course is in the Social 
Constitutional Studies attend lectures or classes in Jurisprudence as such, though its 
Law inclusion in the curriculum of the Social Studies, or at any rate that of 
some sort of course in the Theory of Law, has often been discussed. The 
difficulty is, of course, mainly the congestion of syllabuses, which makes it 
difficult to add further subjects; but there is also the problem of finding 
suitable teachers to deal with it for students who have no legal training. Of 
course, in practice some consideration of the principles of law necessarily 
gets into courses on Social and Political Theory, and some treatment of legal 
institutions into courses on Political Institutions. But neither of these 
side-approaches usually goes far, except in the special field of Constitutional 
Law, to which I have already referred. At the graduate level, Oxford has 
included in the syllabus of its new Bachelor of Philosophy degree in Politics 
an optional paper on Theories of Law since Bentham; and there may be at 
other Universities similar papers of which I am not aware. 


Colonial 
Government and 
Administration 


Administrative Administrative Law is included as a special subject in a number of courses 
Law, Criminology on Public Administration (e.g. London). Criminology has been recently 
recognized by special appointments at the London School, at Oxford, and 
at Cambridge. It is taught, not only or even mainly to lawyers, but to 
students preparing for a variety of social service professions. At Oxford, 
for example, the Lecturership in the subject is in the Faculty of Social 
Studies and not in that of Law, and the students taking it are mainly 
working for Diplomas in Economics and Political Science or in Public 
Administration. Except in London, the recognition of Criminology as a 
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subject of academic study is very recent, and the number of students is 
small. 


These two subjects are inter-connecled, though the first is taught chiefly International 
by lawyers to law students and the second by historians or politics spc- Law, 
cialists to students in the field of Social Studies. Courses in International International 
Relations as a specific subject usually centre upon recent and contemporary Relations 
history. They were developed especially after 1918 in close connexion with 
the hopes aroused by the League of Nations, and they have been closely 
concerned with the Peace Conference of 1919 and subsequent International 
Conferences and with the record of the League, as well as with The Hague 
Court and other international tribunals. They are now being recast to 
include the establishment of the United Nations and to take more account of 
Pan-American, European, and other regional experiments in international 
co-operation. They usually include an elementary study of the principles of 
International Law, both public and private, treated rather in its connections 
with diplomacy and treaty-making than in its more strictly legal aspects. 

The teaching of International Relations still tends to be largely in the 
hands of historians by training, who have specialized in recent and current 
history; it is linked up in some courses, as at Oxford, with the study of 
recent European or World History. Only London and Oxford have separate 
Professorships of International Relations, as distinct from International Law. 

Cambridge has a Professor of International Law, but only Lecturers in Inter¬ 
national Relations. Most Universities have as yet no special provision, the 
subject being taught, if at all, by teachers whose main occupation is in 
allied fields of study. 

This subject, sometimes distinguished on the continent from Economic Social History 
History (as in the International Institute of Social History at Amsterdam), 
is taught in British Universities in conjunction with Economic History and 
is usually understood as involving attention to the fields of social develop¬ 
ment in education, health, social services, class-structure, and similar mat¬ 
ters in relation to economic development. The teaching posts provided 
seem to be called, almost indifferently, posts in Economic or in Social and 
Economic History, and the positive content of courses does not appear to 
be greatly influenced by the choice of name. There is, however, a natural 
tendency for the cover to be somewhat broader where, as at Oxford, most 
of the students are studying Politics and Economics together than where 
Economic or Economic and Social History is taken as part of a course 
centred upon Economics alone. Social and Economic History plays a part in 
Modern History courses also; and here there is a tendency for the medieval 
period to be taught mainly by men who are in the first place general 
historians, whereas the modern period tends to be taught more by Econ¬ 
omic History specialists. There are Professorships only at Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, London, Manchester and Birmingham; but Liverpool and some 
other Universities are proposing to set up new Chairs in the near future. 

Most Universities make some special provision by means of Readers or 
Lecturers. Over the whole country in 1947 there were 5 Professors (2 in 
London), 6 Readers, and 27 Lecturers, apart from Oxford and Cambridge 
College Tutors. But in most Universities there were only one, or at most 
two, posts to cover the needs both of historical students and of those , 

taking Politics and Economics. A considerable expansion of this provision 
in special relation to Social Studies seems to be now in contemplation. 

The study of Statistics in British Universities has three main aspects: Social Statistics 
fa) General Statistical Theory and Method; (b) Economic and Social 
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(including Political) Statistics; (c) Statistical Methods as applied to the 
Natural Sciences. It is difficult in practice to distinguish clearly between 
the provision made for these three branches, as they are often provided for 
in the same institutions and are taught to some extent by the same 
teachers. For example, Cambridge has hitherto emphasized General Stat¬ 
istical Theory and Methods, and carries on its main activities in the second 
field under the name of Applied Economics. London has emphasized 
Economic and Social Statistics, while teaching the General Theory with 
some bias towards its economic and social applications. The Oxford 
Institute of Statistics is in practice mainly concerned with Economic and 
Social Statistics, but also teaches Theory and has succeeded in getting 
established a new Diploma in Statistics with a core of theoretical study, 
but with large opportunities for specialization in either economic and 
social or scientific applications. These last are covered, on the teaching 
side, by a special Lecturer, appointed under the auspices of the Natural 
Science Departments. Agricultural Statistics are also dealt with separately, 
in the Institute of Agricultural Economics. 

In all this, there is little provision for Political, as distinct from Social- 
economic, Statistics. Demography, which is on the borderline, is provided 
for mainly at the London School. By far the largest provision for Economic 
and Social Statistics is at Oxford; but it is in practice mainly on the 
Economic side. Most Universities have plans for expanding their provision 
for work in Statistics in some form; but very little of this seems to be 
directly related to specifically Political subjects. Work in the Politics field 
in British Universities has still very little basis of statistical investigation, 
though Nuffield College has recently made a start in an analysis of electoral 
statistics in relation to movements of public opinion. 


Human Geography As we have seen, the content of courses in Geography in British Universities 
differs considerably from case to case. Some Universities (e.g. Cam¬ 
bridge) put almost all the emphasis on Physical Geography, whereas at 
others (e.g. Oxford and London) Regional and Human (including Economic) 
Geography play a considerable part. In the civic Universities (e.g. Bir¬ 
mingham and Liverpool), the Geography Departments have been 
increasingly enlisted, in co-operation with the Economics Departments, in 
Regional and Local Survey work closely connected with the development 
of interest in Town and Country Planning; and a good deal of work has 
been done in this field, partly in official connection with the Government 
or with the Local Authorities, and partly unofficially by the Universities, 
sometimes in informal association with private planning groups. Recently, 
there have been proposals at certain Universities to set up Chairs of Town 
and Country Planning; and in one or two cases (e.g. Liverpool) there are 
well-established Departments of Civic Design, stemming from the earlier 
study of Architecture as an academic subject. It seems clear that the 
Universities, in one way or another, must play their part in training the 
considerable higher staffs needed in connexion with regional and local 
planning, the establishment of new towns, and the continuous conduct of 
local surveys. For such work specialists of a number of kinds are needed, 
some trained basically as architects, some as geographers, and some as 
economists, but with some further training after graduation in the special 
field of Social Planning. The problem, however, is so new, and the right 
solution so far from having been yet worked out, that it can only be men¬ 
tioned here, and not discussed. 


Social Psychology Psychology is now a recognized subject of study at a good many Universities, 
including London, Cambridge, Oxford, Manchester and Glasgow. In most 
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of these Social Psychology in general tends to be treated as a part of General 
Psychology rather than as a separate subject. Different Universities make 
special provision for particular branches of Psychology—e.g. Medical Psy¬ 
chology, Industrial Psychology, Animal Psychology; and in a few cases 
Social Psychology receives recognition as a distinct branch. More com¬ 
monly, what Social Psychology is taught outside courses in General Psy¬ 
chology comes into the teaching of Moral and Political Philosophy or of 
Social and Political Theory or of Sociology; and there is not very much in¬ 
dependent work in either research or teaching. There is, however, 
appearing, especially in connection with courses of Social Training for work 
in the public and social services, a need for elementary courses in Social 
Psychology analogous to those which are regularly provided in University 
Education Departments for intending teachers, but concerned with the 
psychology of adults even more than of children. Such courses are some¬ 
times provided through the Psychology Department of the University; but 
in other cases provision is made by special appointment within the Depart¬ 
ment or Faculty of Social Studies. The same alternatives exist in the case 
of Industrial Psychology and of other special applications of the subject. 

In part, the variableness and sparseness of the existing provision rests 
on an uncertainty about the scope and character of the subject. Where 
Social Psychology is understood to mean primarily the study of the 
behaviour of individuals in their social relations it is natural to attach it 
closely to General Psychology. Where, on the other hand, stress is laid 
on studying the behaviour of groups as groups, the subject comes \ery 
close to Sociology; and where it is laid on the behaviour of men acting not 
merely as individuals but as the representatives of groups, the effect is 
to translate it into the sphere of Social and Political Theory. All these 
conceptions, and many intermediate between them, are held; and the effect 
of divided opinion is to keep Social Psychology astraddle between neigh¬ 
bouring subjects, and to check its development as a subject in its own right. 


I do not know what happens at other Universities, but at Oxford the Labour 
historical study of Labour Movements and Industrial Relations has long had Movements, 
a place among optional subjects in the Schools of “Modern Greats’* and of Industrial 
Modern History. Similar subjects, including Trade Unionism as a specific Relations, 
option, are included in the curriculum for the Diploma in Economics and Socialist 
Political Science, which also includes an option dealing with the develop- Theories 
ment of Socialism. Socialist theories are also included, of course, in the study 
of Social and Political Theory. No doubt the presence of Ruskin College gave 
an initial impetus to the study of these subjects in Oxford; but strong 
reinforcement came when the University began after 1918 to award scho¬ 
larships to extra-mural students who had distinguished themselves in the 
work of extra-mural classes conducted mainly under the joint auspices of 
the University and of the Workers’ Educational Association. Other Uni¬ 
versities made similar provision for extra-mural scholarships. , The London 
School catered for students of a similar type largely through evening 
courses, but has recently instituted, in association with the Trades Union 
Congress, a special Department of Trade Union Studies, at which full-time 
courses are provided for students sent with scholarships from their Trade 
Unions. Glasgow has appointed a Lecturer in Trade Unionism, and has 
begun to develop work on somewhat similar lines; and further develop¬ 
ments seem to be on foot at other Universities. 


It is peculiarly difficult to describe the position in this field, because of Sociology 
the variety of nomenclature. A study of all University posts in 1947 
reveals the existence of only 2 Professors of Sociology (both at the London 
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School), 2 Readers (both in London, one at the London School and one at 
Bedford College), and 6 Lecturers (4 at the London School). At present 
Birmingham and Manchester contemplate, or have already established, 
Chairs; Oxford has appointed a Reader; and a number of Universities 
have recently appointed Lecturers. The present poverty of the field 
outside London is not, however, quite so bad as it appears. Leeds and 
Liverpool have Professors of Social Science, and there arc a considerable 
nuipber of Lecturers in Social Science scattered over the Universities. 
Some of these Social Scientists are in fact working in the field of General 
Sociology; but the majority, as well as some who are called Sociologists, 
are mainly concerned with Social Science Departments which are centres 
of Social Service training and with Public Administration, and draw 
most of their students from these fields, though they are also active 
in Local and Regional Survey work and in some cases in the general teach¬ 
ing of Politics and of some aspects of Economics in the University. I 
have pointed out earlier that Sociology as a theoretical subject is but 
little developed in British Universities, except the London School, and that 
such teaching in it as is done is carried on mainly in connexion with 
either Social Anthropology or Social and Political Theory. As for the field¬ 
work aspects of Sociology, as distinct from Anthropology, work is conducted 
mainly through Departments of Geography or Economics or Social Science, 
the position differing widely from one University to another. In more 
specialized fields, there are a few appointments—for example, at Oxford 
in Indian Sociology. 


Cultural, or Social Anthropology is centred mainly at Oxford, London and Cambridge, 
Social and, as we have seen, involves in many of its activities close collaboration 
Anthropology with the Colonial Office. At Oxford—and I believe the position is much 
the same in the other cases—there is a Diploma, restricted to graduates, 
and the teaching is in the hands of a special Institute, headed by a Profes¬ 
sor. There are Readers in Social and in Physical Anthropology, and also 
a Lecturer in Social Anthropology, and a Demonstrator and Lecturer in 
Ethnology. An undergraduate school of Anthropology has been under 
consideration at Oxford. There is no close contact with other branches of 
the Social Studies, except Sociology and Human Geography, where they exist. 


III. RESEARCH 

In the course of the preceding pages I have made a good many incidental 
references to research, but my main concern has been with the teaching 
activities of the Universities in the various fields. It is an old dispute 
whether the function of a University lies more in teaching or in research, 
and the dispute is one into which I have never felt tempted to enter— 
being sure that, even if some men in Universities can do best by con¬ 
centrating on research and others by concentrating on teaching, for most 
the good and useful life is a mingling of the two kinds of activity, and 
that a sharp separation between the two aspects of University activity is 
much to be deplored. 

Classification of In the field of Politics, in a broad sense, research work can be con- 
research vcniently classified under three main heads: 

(a) Work of which the purpose is mainly the training of the student 
in research, and therewith the advancement of his specialized knowledge 
—though it is of course a secondary purpose to produce work of real value; 

(b) Work carried on by individuals, mainly alone, for the purpose of 
enlarging knowledge in a particular field; 
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(c) Work carried on by individuals working in groups, in pursuance 
of defined plans or projects designed to advance knowledge. 

These distinctions are by no means hard and fast, but I think they are 
helpful in dealing with the work of British Universities in Politics and 
cognate fields. 


The reference here is to work done for research degrees, usually in Graduate 
immediate succession to first (or sometimes second) degree courses, though Research 
in a minority of cases there is an interval during which the student has been 
engaged in teaching or some other form of full-time employment. Most 
Universities afford opportunities for work of this kind in the Political and 
other Social Studies, commonly at more than one level, though there is, 
as we have seen, no uniformity in the naming of tho degrees offered. 

Broadly, they can be differentiated into courses leading to a doctor’s de¬ 
gree, and courses leading to a second bachelor’s or to a master’s degree; 
but it is necessary to beware of assuming that there is anything approach¬ 
ing a common level for doctorates in different Universities, or that all 
doctorates are superior to all master’s or even bachelor's degrees awarded 
on presentation of a thesis. In general, work for a doctorate must be 
spread over at least two (sometimes over at least three years), whereas a 
research degree of bachelor can in some cases be got in one year by students 
who already hold a first degree of the same University, but take other 
students at least two years. This arises because Universities usually refuse 
to award degrees without at least two years’ residence. 

Work done for research degrees is usually, as we have seen, individual Preparation 
work on a subject chosen by a student and approved by the appropriate o/ a thesis 
University body. The student is put under a supervisor appointed by this 
body, and there is oflen a period of probation, at the end of which the 
supervisor has to report on the student’s fitness to continue the course. 

Admission to read for a research degree is not automatic, even for those 
who possess good honours degrees in the field within which the proposed 
Subject of research falls: it is given or refused by the appropriate Uni¬ 
versity body after scrutiny of the candidate’s record, including a teacher’s 
report, and usually after personal interview with a person appointed by 
the body for that purpose. The conditions of admission vary: at Oxford, 
in the case of graduates, either first class or good second class honours 
in a relevant degree course are normally expected. 

Students reading for research degrees in this way may have little con¬ 
tact with anyone working in their field, or in neighbouring fields, except 
the supervisor to whom they are assigned. But there are a variety of 
ways in which most of them get such contacts. For example, their 
supervisor, or a Professor or other teacher, may be conducting a series 
of classes or seminars which cover ground near enough to their field of 
study to serve as a useful means of contact; and/or they may be attached 
to a research institution within the University which makes provision for 
such contacts both by means of special classes or discussion groups and 
through social intercourse in Common Rooms, etc. Contact goes further 
when research students, though pursuing individual pieces of research, 
can be worked into a team which is pursuing a group research project 
under the auspices of the institution itself. At Oxford, the Institute of 
Statistics, Nuffield College, the Institute of Colonial Studies, and the 
Institute of Social Anthropology all provide points of focus for research 
students. Nuffield College is particularly important, because it provides 
a substantial number of Studentships for graduates in the Social Studies, 
usually on condition that the student works for some sort of higher or 
research degree. 
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Only a small minority of research theses reaches the stage of publication 
in book form, though a good deal more is well worth publishing, if a 
publisher could be found, and not a little emerges in the form of articles, 
mostly in learned journals. Some Universities have limited funds for 
aiding publication in approved cases, but these are usually small. There 
are, of course, special difficulties in the way of publication under present 
conditions, and very little even of the best work gets published, except 
in part in the form of articles. Politics suffers in this matter from the 
lack of a learned journal corresponding to the Economic Journal or the 
Economic History Review. Politico , formerly published by the London 
School, has only recently reappeared since the war, and has always 
been predominantly a product of the School itself; and the Politi¬ 
cal Quarterly is not an academic journal linked to University work. The 
journals and proceedings of learned societies in the fields of Sociology, 
Psychology, History, etc., occasionally provide outlets; and so do the 
Manchester Review and one or two similar journals published in particular 
Universities. But in general work in the political field lacks a suitable 
outlet—a lack aggravated by the absence till this year of any learned 
society grouping together the teachers and research workers in the field 
of Politics. 


Individual 

Kesearch 

UNCONNECTED WITH 
a Degree Course 

OR WITH AN 

Institutional 
Kesearcu Project 


The conditions of appointment of Professors, Readers, etc. usually include 
reference to research as well as to teaching, without laying down any 
specific research duties. Universities and Colleges also provide special 
research posts, usually for limited periods, without teaching duties; but 
in most Universities such posts, in the Social Studies, are very few. Most 
individual research in the field of Politics and cognate studies, outside 
specific Research Institutions, is done by men who are also teachers, In 
such time as they can give over and above their teaching duties. Under 
present conditions of exceptional teaching pressure, especially in the Social 
Studies, the difficulties in the way of such research are formidable, except 
to men of great energy; and there is danger that the pressure, if it 
continues, may force an undesirable separation of teachers from research 
workers, by stimulating attempts to fill the gaps in research mainly by 
creating full-time posts in segregated Research Institutions. I am con¬ 
vinced that this would be a disaster, both because the best teaching of 
the better students is done largely by teachers who are also researchers, 
and can pass on the stimulus that comes continually from fresh discovery, 
and because many research workers in the Social and Political Studies 
will do better research if they are also engaged in teaching. A partial 
solution is found in creating posts with limited teaching duties and 
attaching the holder for the rest of his time to a Research Institution, if 
an appropriate one exists. This is being done to some extent at present. 
Another partial solution is found where the specialized Research Institution 
serves also as a teaching body within its field, to graduate as well as under¬ 
graduate students. 

When the Universities have solved the problem of re-establishing a 
satisfactory ratio of teachers to students, it is greatly to be hoped that 
there will be a return to conditions under which most teachers will be 
expected to engage also in independent research directed to the advancement 
of knowledge in their chosen fields. This is the old conception of the 
academic function. It has been blurred by the emergence in the Natural 
Sciences of a vast amount of research which is, by its very conditions, 
necessarily divorced from teaching; but it will be a misfortune if the 
division of functions between the researcher and the teacher is allowed 
to penetrate further than the conditions of research themselves demand 
into the Social Studies. 
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Research Institutions do not, of course, necessarily engage exclusively, or 
even mainly, in projects of group research. They can provide opportunities 
for individual researchers to follow their own lines and can often afford 
6uch researchers help with research assistants, and computing and secretarial 
work, as well as with the collection of material, that cannot be found 
elsewhere. But when it is a question of carrying out at all elaborate 
projects of group research, involving the collaboration of a number of 
skilled research workers, the Research Institution, whether or not it 
passes under that name, becomes indispensable. The less ambitious, or 
less protracted, research projects can sometimes be organized through an 
existing University department which is not mainly a research agency, 
or by means of an improved and temporary organization; and it is highly 
desirable that this should continue to be done in appropriate cases. The 
more ambitious projects, however, call for the existence of institutions 
which, even if they undertake secondary teaching activities, exist mainly 
for the conduct of research. 

In the field of politics, there is as yet little provision of this sort In 
British Universities. Oxford, Cambridge and Manchester have all specially 
equipped Research Institutions for work primarily in the fteld of Econ¬ 
omics. Oxford and Birmingham have Institutes for Social Medicine and 
Social Biology. London has both a number of special Institutes, such as the 
School of Oriental Studies and the Institute of Historical Research, and valu¬ 
able contacts with various non-University learned Institutions which have 
their headquarters and their libraries in the metropolis. But as far as I know, 
Nuffield College, Oxford, is the only University Research Institution which, 
dedicated in principle to the entire range of Social Studies, is free to 
devote a part of its energies to specifically political research—and even 
Nuffield is in fact working much more in the economic than in the 
political field. Nuffield College has, however, done something to stimulate 
research in the fields of Colonial Administration (now mainly transferred 
to a separate Institute), Town and Country Planning, Education, the 
Social Services, Public Administration, and Electoral Statistics and Politi¬ 
cal Opinion. I can only lament that, in a number of these fields, its 
work seems to be contracting rather than expanding, and that its tendency 
is to expand on the economic rather than on less explored lines of 
research. 

There is, then, a poverty of provision in British Universities for Research 
work in the field of Politics; nor is much being done or attempted out¬ 
side them, except by individual scholars working without help. I am 
not here discussing the essentially non-academic work of such bodies as 
Mass-Observation, or Political and Economic Planning, or of the Fabian 
Society's Political Research Section; for those would take me much too 
far afield. The plain truth is that, on the side of Politics, as distinct from 
Economics and such activities as the making of Social Surveys, the Uni¬ 
versities have not yet seen the necessity for organized research, or begun 
to map out any territory which it could usefully attempt to cover. Some 
will regard this as a blessing; and some will argue that it is due to the 
fact that Politics does not lend itself to such methods of study. Personally, 
I feel sure that there are a number of fields, especially in relation to 
Public Administration, Local Government and Public Opinion, in which 
such studies could be usefully pursued under University auspices, especial¬ 
ly on lines which would involve collaboration between a number of Uni¬ 
versities. But it may be that the time for advance along this line has not 
yet come. At all events, my attempts to further such developments have 
not yet had much success. 
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IV. EXTRA-MURAL UNIVERSITY WORK 
AND OTHER'ADULT EDUCATION IN POLITICS 

I have mentioned already that a considerable stimulus to University work in 
Social Studies has come from the experience of extra-mural work, especially 
work done in conjunction with the W'orkers’ Educational Association. This 
work sprang, in the early years of the present century, out of the earlier 
University University Extension Movement, which began in the 1870's and was 
Extension carried on mainly by Oxford, Cambridge and London. University Exten- 
Movement sion was intended to provide a form of spare-time University education for 
persons, regardless of class, who could not get to a University or wished to 
maintain their contacts with University education in later life. University 
Extension had a great influence in stimulating the establishment of many 
of the newer Universities. Originally including a substantial number of 
working-class students, especially in the North of England, it tended to 
become more and more middle-class; and the aim of the pioneers who 
Workers' organized the Workers’ Educational Association—working-men and Uni- 
Educational versity teachers acting together—was to provide new types of classes designed 
Association to meet the needs of working-class students at the highest practicable level. 

Attention was concentrated largely at first on an advanced and exacting type 
of class—the University Tutorial Class—extending over three years and 
involving regular written work; and less advanced and exacting classes 
came in for the most part later, as a complement to the Tutorial Class, 
which continued to occupy the primary place and to be the chief activity in 
which the Universities collaborated directly. 

Oxford Oxford was the pioneer in these developments, which have since spread 
to every University in Great Britain. Under the stimulus given by the 
Oxford teachers concerned, there arose a considerable working-class demand 
for courses, not only in Economics and in Economic and Social History, 
but also in Political Philosophy; and something of the tradition of the 
Oxford “Greats” School of teaching, based largely on Plato and 
T. H. Green, passed into the new Tutorial Glass Movement, whence it was 
reflected back upon Oxford by students at Ruskin College and later by 
students coming to the University from extra-mural classes. This 
influence played some part in the shaping of “Modern Greats”. In the 
Development of extra-mural work of other Universities, except Glasgow, it appeared much 
extra-mural less strongly; but the first World War gave a nation-wide stimulus to 
programmes extra-mural classes in International Relations, which again influenced the 
development of this subject in intra-mural University studies. All in all, 
the teaching done extra-mu rally has quite considerably influenced intra¬ 
mural teaching, both because many University teachers have worked, 
either simultaneously or successively, in both fields, and because of the 
growing number of extra-mural students who have found their way to the 
Universities. Political subjects, including theory as well as institutions, 
still play a larger part in extra-mural than in intra-mural University 
teaching. 


V. STUDENTS 

At Oxford, since I went up as an undergraduate in 1908, there has been 
a marked change in the attitude and social background of students. This 
change has come, not suddenly, but gradually and continuously, though 
of course the periods immediately after 1918 and 1946 had special features 
of their own, due to the presence of large numbers of ex-service students 
whoso careers had been interrupted by war. The outstanding features of 
the continuous change have been, on the one hand, the decline in the 
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number and proportion of students with “money to burn’*, who could 
afford to take their work lightly because they had the prospect either of 
independent means or of family businesses open to them irrespective of 
their academic records, and also the increasing number and proportion 
of students coming to the University from secondary schools in which the 
education was not mainly classical, and from households of relatively low 
income. The second of these changes is, of course, bound up with the 
growth of public secondary education and of scholarships provided by the 
State and by Local Education authorities. 

The effect of these changes has been, without any absolute decline in 
the older studies, to stimulate a great increase in the numbers working, 
not only in the Natural Sciences, but also in the Social Studies and in 
Modern History. The “Modern Greats” School especially has received a 
large recruitment from the new types of students, who include many 
with a keen interest in current social and economic questions. Similar 
influences have been at work quite as strongly in the newer Universities, 
with the difference that they have been exposed more than Oxford or 
Cambridge to the pressure to adapt their courses directly to the available 
openings for employment. This has something to do with Oxford’s ability 
to resist pressure to offer a first degree in Economics alone, and to insist 
on the mixed cultural basis of “Modern Greats”; whereas in most Uni¬ 
versities the urgency to acquire specialist qualifications within the term 
of the ordinary undergraduate course (normally three years) has been a 
factor in stimulating premature specialization. 

The new classes of students coming to the Universities have not been in The new classes of 
my view by any means inferior to the old. The chief criticism that can student* 
be made is that the inadequacy of scholarship provision, up to 1939, was 
apt to induce cramming during the final year or years at school, and to 
have a bad effect on the originality and mental adventurousness of some 
of the products of public secondary education. I consider, however, that 
this tendency is often exaggerated (at any rate, in its effect on male 
students); and, as affecting average quality, it has been more than offset 
by the reduction in the number and proportion of sheer “drones”, admitted 
less on their merits than on account of family connections with particular 
Colleges. This reduction in the “drone” population of Universities, no 
doubt applies much more to Oxford and Cambridge than to the civic 
Universities, where they were never a prevalent type. But I do not share 
the view, sometimes expressed, that the growth of the University population 
has been accompanied by any fall in average quality, though it is probably 
true that the number of really outstanding students has not grown in 
proportion to the total expansion. In the field of Social Studies, which 
have expanded much beyond the average, there has been a very rapid 
growth in the number of students of high ability and promise. 


VI. TEACHING METHODS 

There are wide differences in teaching methods between Universities, both Oxford 
generally and in the Social Studies. It remains true that Oxford, with its 
expensive and exacting tutorial system, involving regular essay-writing and 
the taking of students weekly either alone or at most in pairs, gives more 
individual attention to each student than any other University. The 
Oxford system has, however, changed. It used to consist mainly of 
lectures on the one hand and of individual tuition on the other, sup¬ 
plemented only a little by seminar or class work, mainly in the case of 
the cleverer students and as an “extra”. In the Social Studies, there has 
been a considerable development of classes and seminars, not as a substitute ’ 
for individual tuition, but rather as an addition, accompanied by some 
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reduction in the number of lecture courses regarded as a minimum. 
There are, nowadays, a good many classes which combine lecture and 
seminar methods, as well as more class work in special subjects, including 
the more elementary stages. 

The newer In the newer Universities, which used to rely largely on lectures, there 

universities has been a notable growth of class and seminar work, and therewith 
some increase in the amount of individual attention given to students, or 
at any rate to those engaged in honours work. Nothing approaching the 
tutorial system has been developed save quite exceptionally; but the gap 
in teaching techniques has been narrowed, especially in the case of the 
cleverer students; and in some of the newer courses—e.g. in Social Training 
and Public Administration—a good deal of individual tuition is often 
provided. The lecture, though much criticized, nevertheless retains its 
key position; and I think lecturing technique has substantially improved 
Reluctance to adopt I mean, on the average. There remains, however, a reluctance to adopt 
new methods new methods. For example, the use of film-strip and other visual aids 
in teaching, which is spreading fairly rapidly in the schools, has made 
so far no impact at all on University education, though I myself have found 
it useful and highly appreciated in the few cases in which I have been able 
to apply it. There is also still a failure to realize the advantage of circulat¬ 
ing stencilled material to the students attending particular courses, or to 
make any provision, save very rarely, for such adjuncts to the lecture. 
Of course, I realize that the need for, and the usefulness of, such adjuncts 
differ widely both from subject to subject and with the idiosyncracies of the 
teacher. 


VII. TEXTBOOKS AND READING 

In honours courses in the Social Studies, very little use is made of pres¬ 
cribed textbooks, though standard “classics” are often prescribed by the 
examination regulations. In general, there is a feeling against the text¬ 
book, and it is regarded as preferable to leave each teacher to make his 
own recommendations about reading, except in the case of standard 
authors, or to prescribe a list of books on each subject, between which a 
choice may be made. This constitutes a marked difference between British 
Universities and at any rate a high proportion of American Universities; 
nor is there in most subjects anything corresponding to the American type 
of source-book consisting of extracts chosen from a wide variety of author¬ 
ities, except in the case of volumes containing reprints of standard doc¬ 
uments, mainly of an historical nature. This makes it difficult to respond 
to the request for information about the books used in Great Britain in 
the teaching of Politics; for the number is legion, and the variety great, 
not only from University to University, but also from teacher to teacher 
and from student to student. Accordingly, under this head I can offer no 
more than a brief biblography giving a few of the books in widest use. 


Social and Much use is made of the great writers of the past, from Plato (chiefly 
Political Theory The Republic ) and Aristotle to Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Bentham and Mill. 

Hegel is less widely studied, except in relation to Marxism. Little 
attention is usually paid to medieval thought, except among students of 
Medieval History or Catholics, who stress Aquinas. Sabine’s History of 
Political Theory (1937), is widely read. Among contemporary writers, the 
most studied include Lindsay, Laski, Tawney, Collingwood, Mannheim, 
Barker, and MacIver. There is a good deal of interest in the political 
thought of the Puritan Revolution, and the ideas underlying the Ameri¬ 
can Declaration of Independence and the Declaration des Droits de Vhomme 
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et du , citoyen (with Burke and Paine’s Rights of Man ) are generally 
studied. 1 


De Tocqueville and Bryce, and also Mill, Dicey, and Bagehot are Political 
widely used. So is The Federalist. Among modern works, Brogan on Institutions 
France and the United States and Finer, Jennings, and Keith as well as 
La8ki, MacIver and Lindsay are popular. There is a good deal of study of 
British Government Reports, old and recent, from the Durham Report on 
Canada to the more recent Reports on the Machinery of Government. But 
the range of works used is too wide for auy clear impression to be conveyed 
by a brief list. 1 


Maitland’s essays, Pollock’s writings, Vinogradov, and Geld art are widely Theory of Law 

used, among older works, Austin, Bentham, and Maine. American 

authorities include Holmes and Roscoe Pound. Duguit receives some 

attention. Holdsworth’s History of English Law is a regular quarry for 

reference. For Constitutional Law, Maitland, Dicey, and Erskine May 

(revised) still occupy an important position. Keir, and Keir and Lawson 

are outstanding more recent contributions. s 


The study of documents here lakes an important place (e.g. documents International 
relating to the Peace Conference and to the League and the United Nations). Relations and 
The books used change rapidly, and any short list would be misleading. International 

Law 


1. Aristotle, mainly The Politics; — Hobbes, Leviathan (1651); — Locke, 
Treatise on Civil Government (1690); Letters on Toleration (1689-1690); — 
Rousseau, Social Contract (1762); Social Contract and Discourses , cd. G. D. H. Cole 
(1912) — Bentham, Fragment on Government (1776); Principles of Morals and Legis¬ 
lation (1789); — Mill, Utilitarianism (1861); On Liberty (1859); — IIegel, 
Philosophy of Bight (1821); — Aquinas, Selected Writings (ed. d’Entreves) 1947; — 
A. D. Lindray, The Modern Democratic Stale (1943); — Laski, A Grammar of Politics 
1925; — Tawney, The Acquisitive Society (1921); Equality (1931); Bcligion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (1926); — Coli.ingwood, The New Leviathan (1942); — 
Mannheim, Man and Society (1935), English edition 1940; — Barker, Reflections on 
Government (1942); — MacIver, Community (1917); The Modern State; — Burke, 
Reflections on the French Revolution (1790); — Paine, Rights of Man (1790-1792). 

2. Db Tocqueville, Democracy in America (1835); L’Ancien Regime et la 
Revolution (1856); — Bryce, The American Commonwealth (1886); Modern Demo¬ 
cracies (1921); — Mill, Representative Government (1861) — Dicey, Law and Opin¬ 
ion (1905); — Bagehot, The English Constitution (1867); Physics and Politics 
(1872); — Brogan, The American Political System (1933); The Development of 
Modern France 1870-1939 (1940); — Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government (1932); — Jennings, Cabinet Government (1936); The Law and the 
Constitution (1933); — Keith, British Constitutional Law (1931); Constitution and 
Laws of the British Empire (1924). 

3. Maitland, Collected Essays (3 vol. 1911); — Pollock, First Book of Jurispru¬ 
dence (1896); — Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (1895); — Vinogradov, 
Historical Jurisprudence (1920); — Gkldart, Elements of English Law (about 1912); 
Austin, Jurisprudence (1863); — Bentham, works previously cited and Theory of 
Legislation (1876); — Maine, Ancient Law (1861); — Holmes, The Common Law 
(1881); Collected Legal Papers (1920); — Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common 
Law (1921); Introduction to the Philosophy of Law (1922); — Duguit, Law 
in the Modern State (1910); — Holdsworth, History of English Law (1903-1938); — 
Maitland, Constitutional History of England (1900); — Dicey, Law and Opinion 
(1905); Law of the Constitution (1885); — Erskine May, Constitutional History 
of England (1861); Procedure of the House of Commons (1854); — Keir, Consti¬ 
tutional History of Modern Britain (1938); — Keir and Lawson, Cases in Constitu¬ 
tional Law (1928). 
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Social History Trevelyan’s Social History has been very widely read. For the most part 
the subject is studied in close connection with Economic History. Tawney, 
Clapham, and the Hammonds, and Halevy are outstanding names. My own 
books and the Webbs are also much used. 4 5 6 7 8 

Social Statistics The works of Bowley, Carr-Saunders, Colin Clark, and my own Condition 
of Britain (written with my wife) are widely read. But the study of this 
subject depends largely on the direct use of official reports, both of the 
British Government and of the League and the United Nations. Social 
Surveys of London, Liverpool, South Wales, etc. are also widely used. * 

Human Geography Here the works of Darby, Fawcett, and Stamp and Beaver are important. 

But again much of the material is in reports and surveys, and in con¬ 
tributions to learned journals. • 

Social Psychology Here it is impossible to give any list, as much of the work is contained in 
books on General Psychology. Graham Wallas is still much read, and, 
on the borders of the subject, Pareto, Yeblen and Mannheim. MacDougai.l 
is no longer much studied, but no newer textbook has taken the place of 
his in general use. r 

Labour Th e Webbs’ books still hold the field, supplemented by my own, among 
Movements and others, and by an extensive use of reports and articles, and of specialized 
Industrial studies of particular questions. * 

Relations 

Sociology Here, -again, it is difficult to give a list. The books of Hobiiouse, Hobson 
and Ginsberg have been influential, and, more recently, Mannheim and 
MacIver. Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories is a good deal 
used, but not his other works. Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic is much 
better known than his more general writings. Comte and Spencer are 
talked about, but little read. American and Continental writers are not 


4. Trevelyan, Social History of England (1944); — Tawney, Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism (1926); — Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain (3 vol. 
1926-1938); — Hammonds, Village Labourer (1911); Town Labourer (1917); Skilled 
Labourer (1919); Age of the Chartists (1930); Rise of Modern Industry (1925); — 
Halevy, History of the English People (1912-1947); — Colb, The Common People 
(with R. Postgato) revised 1946; Persons and Periods (1938); Life of William Gob - 
betl (1924); Life of Robert Owen (revised 1930); — Webbs, History of English Local 
Government (1906-1930); History of Trade Unionism (revised 1920). 

5. Bowley, Elements of Statistics (1901, etc.); Studies in National Income (1942); 
Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 (1937); — Carr-Saunders, 
Social Structure of England and Wales (with Caracog Jones) revised 1937; — Colin 
Clark, National Income and Outlay (1937); — Studies of Economic Progress (1940); 
— Cole, The Condition of Britain (with M. I. Cole), 1937. 

6. Darby, Historical Geography of England (1936); — Fawcett, The Provinces 
of England (1919); — Stamp and Beaver, The British Isles: a Geographic and 
Economic Survey (1933). 

7. Wallas, Human, Nature and Politics (1908); The Great Society (1914) — 
Pareto, Mind and Society (Trattato di Sociologia Generale) 1915-1919; — Veblbn, 
Theory of the Leisure Class (1889); — Mannheim, Man and Society (1935); — 
MacDoucall, Social Psychology (1908). 

8. Webbs, History of Trade Unionism (revised 1920); Industrial Democracy (1897); 
Cole, Short History of the British Working-class Movement (revised 1948); A Century 
of Co-operation (1945); British Working-class Politics (1940). 
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widely studied, with the exception of Durkheim, whose influence is 
increasing. 9 


Malinowski and Rivers have exerted much influence, hut the main attention Social 
is now directed to recent field work, especially in Africa and Oceania (e.g. Anthropology 
the work of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute). Ruth Benedict's Patterns 
of Culture has a popular appeal. 10 


I hope no one will mistake these notes on books for any sort of authori¬ 
tative pronouncement, which I have not the all-round skill to make. They 
are meant only as very tentative indications of certain main trends as I see 
them, mainly at Oxford, and other teachers might produce widely different 
lists carrying as much weight as mine. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 

I am very conscious of the shortcomings of this memorandum. Any 
University teacher is bound to know much more about Ills own subjects, 
and about the Universities in which he has taught, than about others. It 
happens that I was trained as a philosopher (in the Oxford “Greats” School), 
and did my first University teaching in Philosophy (at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne). I then diverged for a considerable time into extra-mural teaching 
(for Oxford and London), covering a wide range of subjects in Politics, 
Economics and Social History. I returned to Oxford to teach Economics in 
1925, but devoted myself largely to borderline subjects, including courses 
designed to link up the three parts of the School of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics. In 1944 I passed over to the teaching of Social and 
Political Theory, but continued to emphasize its relations to other subjects, 
including not only Philosophy and Economics, but also Sociology. My 
range is thus fairly wide; but I have had to write in this memorandum 
both of many subjects of which I know but little, and of Universities with 
which I have no direct acquaintance. What I have written must be 
discounted in the light of these limitations. 


Oxford Untversity. 


9. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution (1906); Development and Purpose (1913); — 
Hobson, Free Thought in the Social Sciences (1926); Wealth and Life (1929); — 
Ginsberg, Studies in Sociology (1932); Sociology (1934); — MacIvkr, Society (1937); 
— Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928); — Max Weber, Protestant 
Ethic (English translation 1930); Selected Writings (1944); — Comte, System of 
Positive Philosophy (1830-1842); — Spencer, Principle of Sociology (1876-1880); — 
Durkheim, Les Rigles de la mdthode sociologique (1904); De la division du travail 
social (1893). 

10. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (1926); The Sexual Life of 
Savages (1929); — Rivers, Social Organization (1924); — Benedict, Patterns of 
Culture (1934). 
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ADDENDA 


A Note on the Structure of the Oxford School, of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics 

This Final Honours (first degree) School has been described briefly in the 
body of the paper. It was designed to provide, on a foundation oP modern 
studies, a cultural education somewhat similar to that provided by Literae 
Humaniores on a foundation of classical studies. Each student has to take 
at least two basic papers in each of the three branches of the School. The 
exact nature of the papers has varied from time to time; but broadly they 
are designed to cover General Philosophy from Descartes, Moral and Politi¬ 
cal Philosophy, Political Institutions (with some Theory); Modern British 
Constitutional History, Economic Theory, and Economic Organization (or 
Applied Economics). Over and abo\e these compulsory papers the student 
is offered a wide range of options. These include in a first group, one 
which must be taken, Social and Economic History (British and Com¬ 
parative, from 1770); Modern Political History (International); and, more 
recently, Statistics. Beyond these the student chooses two further 
subjects from a wide range of options, which is varied from time to time. 
Usually both these further subjects are chosen from the same branch of 
the School (Politics or Economics or Philosophy), but this need not be so. 
The choice includes, in Politics, Social and Political Theory (historically 
treated). Public Administration, Local Government, Colonial Government, 
Labour Movements, and International Relations. The aim is, while 
ensuring that each student reaches a fair standard in all these branches, to 
afford a good opportunity for special i/a lion in any one of the three or any 
two, if the student prefers. In practice, students divide themselves out 
fairly evenly over the three branches. 



Teaching and Organization of Research in the Field 
of Political Science in France 

by Lazare Kopelmanas 


The term “political science”, familiar to scientists of the Anglo-Saxon Political science 

countries, does not in France refer to a clearly defined scientific discipline, and the political 

In France, one speaks more easily of “the political sciences”, in the plural, sciences 

and not of “political science” in the singular. This certainly does not 

mean that that study of phenomena of the State, which, in the United 

States and in Great Britain, is the main subject of political science, is not 

pursued in France as well. The different areas of which it is composed are 

distributed, in the French approach, among the different political sciences; 

yet the general area of these political sciences does not exactly correspond 

to that of Anglo-Saxon political science, since in France the political 

sciences include not only the scientific analysis of the structure, the 

forms and the general functioning of the State, but also the study of all 

aspects of political life. If one could speak of a political science in France, 

it would be solely in terms of a method of co-ordinating the results achieved 

by all of the separate political sciences. 

The contrast between the conception of political science as an independent 
science and that of political science as the connecting bond or result of the 
different political sciences corresponds exactly to the basic theoretical 
disagreement which, at the present time, divides sociologists as to the 
nature and methodology of their science. For one group, sociology is the 
general science of social phenomena, possessing its own field and a direct 
method of observation of data which belong to this field. Others, on the 
contrary, see in sociology the sum of the special techniques which are 
employed by the different branches of the social sciences, each in its own 
field. 

Although it is difficult, particularly in a country as individualist as 
France, to define at a given moment the general trend of a scientific 
discipline, it seems that French specialists in the social sciences also place 
emphasis in their present concerns on the development of particular 
techniques for the observation of social phenomena, and leave to sociology 
only the rdle of a science of synthesis. The preference for the political 
sciences, rather than political science in the Anglo-Saxon sense, constitutes 
essentially, on the more specialized level of the political sciences, a perhaps 
unconscious but faithful parallel of tendencies which are manifested in a 
more general way in all the social sciences. The result is that French 
scientific evolution is particularly favourable today to clearly defined and 
limited research, and shows a very strong distrust of overall constructions 
as judgments which in the present state of our knowledge are premature. 

And this methodological position cannot but affect the organization of 
teaching and research in the political sciences. Effort will be directed 
mainly towards developing the study of particular disciplines and to co¬ 
ordinating results, but without daring to draw conclusions on which to 
establish an independent science of politics, for such a science could at 
present only be based on journalistic or a priori methods. 


Subject and 

If the term “political science” is given its broadest meaning, as it should teaching of 
be in a country where political science as a distinct scientific discipline is political science 
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unknown, then all science is qualified as political which has for its subject 
the State, its nature, its structure, its functioning, its relations with other 
collective bodies within and beyond its frontiers, its relations with 
individuals, as well as the natural, human, economic and social circum¬ 
stances which condition and determine its existence. Given the impor¬ 
tance of State phenomena today in the life of modern society, practically 
all of the social sciences could be qualified, at least in certain aspects, as 
political sciences. However, this grouping of sciences is not met with, 
as an organic unity, in French University. The different disciplines are 
there taught in part by the Faculties of Law, in part by the Faculties of 
Letters. 

Most of the teaching in the field of the political sciences is included in 
the syllabus of the Faculties of Law. The teaching of public law, notably, 
encompasses all the subject-matter which, in Anglo-Saxon countries, forms 
political science in the strict sense. Further, the different economic 
disciplines, the teaching of the history of law and even certain branches of 
private law involve political aspects of primary importance, so that the 
over-all education given by the Faculties of Law could be qualified as 
education in the political sciences. 

However, the very fact that highly political subject-matter is taught by 
the Faculties of Law, which bear the strong imprint of the technical and 
formalistic thinking of private law, introduces into the study methodolo¬ 
gical elements which are perhaps not entirely suited to the real nature of 
the problems. Purely juridical analysis certainly can not, by itself, take 
account of the whole complexity of political life. In this way constitutional 
law, as usually taught in France, is primarily devoted to the analyses of 
constitutional systems rather than to shedding light on the practical 
operation of the machinery of the State. In the same way administrative 
law presents the jurisdictional safeguards of the administrative system 
rather than the daily life of the administration; while international law, 
in its classical conception, limits itself to examining purely formal relations 
between States and disregards the profound reality of international political 
society. As for general public law, a discipline which is poorly defined 
as to subject-matter and for that reason could have served as a corrective 
for the over-dogmatic character of the other juridical disciplines, it wavers 
between the general philosophy of law and basic administrative law 
without daring to enter the lively field of more clearly political problems. 
Still more serious is the divorce from political reality of the economic 
disciplines of the Faculties of Law, which devote the greater part of their 
attention to economic theory. 

However, one must not paint too black a picture. The over-formalistic 
and dogmatic character which is imposed on the teaching of the Faculties 
of Law by a long tradition and a curriculum which remains dominated by 
the desire to give to students, at least in undergraduate study, a solid 
technical preparation based essentially on private law—this character is 
often modified by teaching which docs not correspond at all to the 
traditional framework. The break with teaching which is too purely 
juridical is obviously easier to achieve in graduate work, where more is 
left to the initiative of the instructor, as to his methodological conception 
and even as to the establishment of curricula. However, even in under¬ 
graduate tuition, the personality of the professor can give a new colour 
to the traditional disciplines, which are conceived in a spirit far removed 
from the realities of political life. One need think only of the enrichment of 
the teaching of law which the sociological school has contributed. Perhaps 
a similar evolution will occur in the field of the political sciences, under 
the impetus of a number of young publicists who tend more and more to 
conceive of constitutional law as genuine political science. This state of 
mind has already produced interesting results concerning, for example, the 
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more and more important place in the framework of constitutional law 
which is being devoted to study of the hitherto neglected problem 
of political parties. One must also note that the study of political theories, 
which was not recognized by the Faculties of Law, tends more and more 
to be introduced in other syllabuses. Also, in general, the teaching of the 
history of law, which, by applying the methods of strict historical research, 
emphasizes in the study of institutions of the past the successive develop¬ 
ments and changes of political phenomena, has contributed much 
awareness of political reality to the study of present-day institutions. 

Another reason for the renewal of juridical teaching in the direction of Comparative lav 
a more dareful examination of the political bases of law, has in the recent 
progress in studies of comparative law. If comparative law is not to be 
a simple juxtaposition of the laws of different countries but, as Saleillks 
wished it, research dealing with the political, economic and social realities 
which are hidden behind juridical phenomena, the judicious use of 
comparative methods will give to all studies of law a methodology more 
appropriate to the political nature of the discipline. This eventuality is 
all the more valuable since it applies not only to public law, a branch of 
law capable of developing by itself adequate methods of observation of 
political events; but also for private law, which without the aid of 
comparative law was in danger of never becoming anything more than a 
simple technique, accept for the development of an abstract construction of 
the philosophy of law. It cannot, of course, be claimed that the study of 
comparative law has already achieved all these results in France. However, 
it is certain that the interest shown in the French Faculties in the teaching 
of comparative law, and the impetus given that branch of juridical science 
by the creation of special Institutes of Comparative Law, like those of 
Paris and Lyons, indicate new trends in the teaching of law in France 
which accentuate the political character of the science. 

Thus there is a tendency among French Faculties to conceive of law Law as political 
as primarily a political science. This movement has not abandoned the science 
specific juridical techniques, but seeks to use them for the study of political 
phenomena. There is no question of introducing into French juridical 
education a general science of politics based on literary approximations. 

Consideration of political factors is intended rather to broaden the tradi¬ 
tional methods and to provide a link between the different branches of 
law. 

So far this method is only emerging. However, it will unquestionably 
be employed more extensively, to become, perhaps, one day, the general 
line of French juridical teaching. The Faculties of Law in France will 
then provide a real centre for the study of political science. They would 
not, however, even so, be the only official centre for political studies. A 
number of disciplines which must be considered as indispensable com¬ 
plements to political science are taught by the Faculties of Letters. 

Among the subjects contained in the general syllabus of the Faculties Teaching of 
of Letters, practically all contain sections devoted to certain aspects of complementary 
political science. In the first place, history, particularly since the teaching sciences in the 
of history is oriented toward study of civilizations, leads one, among Faculties of Letters 
other things, to examine closely, on the one hand, the development of 
political structures and, on the other, the economic, cultural and social 
factors which condition the evolution of political forms. A contribution at 
least as valuable to political science is made by the teaching of geography, 
which, under the impetus of the Institute of Geography of the University 
of Paris, is devoted, in addition to physical geography and cartography, to 
these essential branches of political science: human geography, economic 
geography, political geography and colonial geography. Data for political 
science are also to be found in certain special courses in general sociology 
or in social psychology. Even the instruction in foreign civilizations, 
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which has been limited until now to the study of languages and cultures, 
has had to give more and more attention to the political life of foreign 
peoples. Lastly, the instruction in ethnology and anthropology given at 
the Institute of Ethnology of the University of Paris can provide a great 
deal of interest for political science. 

The spirit in which these various subjects are conceived is very different 
from that of the Faculties of Law. The historians, the geographers, the 
psychologists, the anthropologists and the ethnologists apply their special 
techniques directly to the observation of events; as a result, they have a 
very much sharper sense of the realities which give life to political 
structures. Political sociology, it is true, prefers philosophical construction 
to the method of direct observation; but the r61e played by instruction 
in general sociology of a philosophical nature, becomes more and more 
limited. The teaching of disciplines of a political character can, then, be 
considered to be entirely dominated, in the Faculties of Letters, by the 
desire to comprehend the essential reality of political phenomena. 

Need for closer The position is obviously very different from that which we described 
contact between in the traditional teaching of law. Agreement is still possible between 
the Faculties of the Faculties of Letters and the representatives of modern tendencies in 
Law and Letters juridical education. There is already limited collaboration between the 
historians of the Faculties of Letters and specialists in the history of 
law, a collaboration which has shown itself to be as fruitful for the one as 
for the other. However, in general, communication between the Faculties 
of Letters and the Faculties of Law are still rare and difficult. The 
primary object of French political science today is the establishment of 
Reconstitution of effective liaison between the Faculties of Law and the Faculties of Letters. 
the unity of the The simplest means of achieving that object would certainly be to leave 
political sciences in to the Faculties of Law and the Faculties of Letters the teaching of their 
French education particular techniques, and to create an independent Faculty of Social 
Sciences or of Political Sciences, where common problems would be taught 
by representatives of the different disciplines. Although it has often been 
proposed, the idea does not seem to meet the desires of the majority of 
French scientists. In addition, it is faced with enormous material diffi¬ 
culties, due as much to the strength of tradition as to bureaucratic 
resistance. Thus the reconstitution of the unity of the political sciences 
by the creation of a special Faculty is definitely not within the realm of 
immediate possibilities in France. 

Private The absence of official initiative in France had given rise to a number 
establishments of private establishments for political studies. Among these one can cite 
the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques, the Ecole supSrieure de journalisme, 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Sociales or the College libre des sciences 
F.cole libre des sociales et £conomiques. Of these, only the Ecole libre des sciences 
Sciences politiques politiques has attained a level of quality comparable to that of public 
establishments. The others, with rare exceptions, have to depend on a 
scientific personnel of poorer quality. In addition, the absolute non¬ 
interference of the State in the internal affairs of public education assures 
the Universities the possibility of keeping their teaching within the frame¬ 
work of a strict scientific objectivity, while the development of private 
institutions is more often determined by the personal positions of the 
founders. The private institutions other than the Ecole libre des Sciences 
politiques have, then, been unable to attain a moral authority sufficient 
for the exercise of a real influence on the progress of political science in 
France. 

As to the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques, founded for the purpose of 
educating the political and economic officials of the country, it rapidly 
became an important centre of general education in the political sciences, 
taught by Professors of Law, Professors of Letters, and specialists drawn 
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from the administration or from the business world. The Ecole libre thus 
achieved the conditions for the organization of a coherent education in 
political science. However, its attention was primarily devoted to the 
preparation of students for government service or for business. Methodo¬ 
logical concerns passed into the background, and the general education 
became less and less technical. 

After the last war, the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques agreed to dissolve New public 
in order to allow a profound administrative reform of the teaching of organizations 
political science. It was replaced by a series of organizations, this time 
public: the Fondation nationalc des Sciences politiques, the Centre des 
Hautes Etudes administratives, the Ecole nationale d’Administration and 
the Instilut d’Etudes politiques. 

The reform testifies to the wish of the French Government to promote Fondation nationale 
the study of political science. The Fondation nationale des Sciences poli- des Sciences 
tiques has been given the task of taking measures which will contribute to politiques 
the development of teaching and research in the field of the political 
sciences. To this end, the Foundation has already collaborated in the 
organization of the Ecole nationale d’Administration and the first Institut 
d’Etudes politiques, that of the University of Paris; the administration of 
this Institute has been entrusted to the Foundation for fifteen years by 
the University. Further, the Foundation plans to organize group studies 
on different problems of political science, to set up funds for research and 
travel, to create a Centre for documents and specialized libraries, to issue 
publications, and to organize lectures and conferences. The Fondation 
nationale des Sciences politiques is, then, primarily devoted to the organ¬ 
ization of education and research in the general field of political science. 

The Ecole nationale d'Administration and the Centre de Hautes Etudes Ecole nationale 
administratives are essentially designed to train State officials or to complete d’Administration 
the education of officials who have already had some experience in ad- and Centre de 
ministrative life. The Ecole as well as the Centre teaches matters which Hautes Etudes 
naturally come within the general framework of political science, but administratives 
this teaching constitutes only one of the means which these two institutions 
employ to achieve their end. The teaching of political science will be, on 
the other hand, the primary purpose of the different Instituts d’Etudes 
politiques. 

Thus, the Instituts d’Etudes politiques will continue the work formerly Instituts d'Etudes 
carried on by the Ecole libre. Their teaching programmes will always politiques 
tend to bring together different disciplines which are usually divided 
between the Faculties of Law and the Faculties of Letters and which 
include, notably, history, geography, public law, the study of foreign 
political structures, the study of political ideas, the study of public, 
private and social economics. In the same way as at the Ecole libre des 
Sciences politiques, the teaching staff of the new Institutes will be made 
up of Professors of Law, Professors of Letters, and representatives of active 
politics, of the administration and of the business world. 

It is very much to be hoped that the closer association of the Institutes 
of Political Studies with the University will give their teaching a more 
scientific character and one which will, moreover, exceed the limits of 
elementary generalizations. In this way the bringing together of different 
scientific techniques within a single institution can be really fruitful and 
reconstitute the unity of political science, which today is torn between the 
Faculties of Law and the Faculties of Letters. Further, there will no 
longer be only a single institution for the teaching of political science, but 
numerous institutes working to this end. Theoretically it will be possible 
to have as many Instituts d’Etudes politiques as there are Academies in 
France. Actually, Instituts d'Etudes politique have already been created at 
Paris, Lyons, Strasbourg, Grenoble and Toulouse. Other Universities have 
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centres for political studies which can eventually be turned into Institutes. 
The teaching of political science is thus considerably expanded within the 
framework of the French university. Since each university Institute or 
centre holds to the principle of complete independence, each will be able 
to make its own distinct contribution to the determination of the objective 
methods of political science. The sum of these various experiments will 
serve in a few years very much better to define the subject of political 
science, on the methodological level as well as more fundamentally. An 
effort of this kind will, of course, be among the functions of the Fondation 
nalionalc des Sciences politiques. 

Problems posed by One must ask, however, and the objection holds for all university 
the concept of Institutes, whether in reconstituting the unity of a scientific discipline 
Institutes which is of interest to several branches of science, it is sufficient to devote 
a special Institute to that discipline with a programme of courses given by 
representatives of all the specialized fields concerned. It is to be feared 
that each specialist may limit his efforts to treating the subject as he sees 
it from the special point of view of his discipline, without seeking to 
harmonize his teaching with that of other experts. In this case, students 
of the specialized Institute would continue to be tossed hack and forth 
among courses conceived according to different and even opposing methods. 
The only way out of this difficulty would he to secure the participation, 
in studies of problems which involve several disciplines, of scientists who 
have sufficient training in each of the disciplines concerned. 

It is only by teamwork on common problems that we can achieve a 
specific method for a science which, like political science, is actually formed 
by the combination of several scientific techniques. The reconstitution of 
the unity of political science in France is not, then, primarily a problem 
of teaching but of the organization of research. 


Scientific In France scientific research is closely associated with higher education. All 
research educational institutions, Faculties, Institutes or Schools, follow the policy 
of developing research along with their main teaching programme. In the 
Faculties of Law graduate courses and theses, though they usually remain 
purely academic, can become tools of research. For example, the courses 
given by Jcan-Jacques Chevallier at the Faculty de Droit de Paris allow the 
introduction into juridical teaching of the study of political ideas, which are 
neglected in the general programme of the Faculties. Again, a professor 
supervising theses is sometimes not satisfied to assign to the candidates a 
didactic exercise on any subject whatever, but chooses subjects related to a 
central problem, so that each isolated thesis becomes a genuine contribution 
to a group project. At the moment, a series of theses is in preparation on 
the evolution of the different parts of the British Empire. The group of 
studies will form a major scientific work. If all law professors who 
undertook to supervise theses could follow the same policy, law theses would 
become one of the most important elements of research in the field of the 
political sciences. 

The Faculties of In the Faculties of Letters the initiation of students into research work 
Law and Letters could be encouraged even more than'in the Faculties of Law. Aside from 
theses, which are often veritable monuments of erudition, but which are not 
very numerous, particularly in the field of the political sciences, there exist 
excellent papers or works on geography or history which can be considered 
important contributions to the study of political science. Useful research is 
also undertaken in university Institutes, like the Institutes of Comparative 
Law, or the Institute of Geography. However, oil research which is 
dominated either by the Faculty of Law or the Faculty of Letters is marked 
by the particular methodology of that Faculty. Such research cannot bring 
about unification of the methods which divide the study of political science 
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in France. Conditions favourable for the conduct of research and which 
will grasp political phenomena in all their complexity cannot bo achieved 
except in establishments independent, in matters of methodology, of both 
the Faculties. 

Such an establishment could be the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
which is designed primarily to serve as a centre for directed research in all 
branches of human science. However, neither the department of historical 
studies nor the newly created department of social studies has as yet 
attached genuine importance to the study of political science. Research 
to include all of the disciplines which make up political science, and seek 
to achieve a method at once synthetic and specific, has yet to be 
organized This is the real task of the Foundation and of the Institutes of 
political science. 

Actually, the Foundation as well as the different Institutes have already 
organized groups for the study of general and specific problems of political 
science. However, this development is only beginning, and for the 
moment these institutions concentrate on teaching. It would seem 
indispensable to plan, in the new programme of political studies, a larger 
place for research. This would be the way to give French political science 
that internal cohesion which is the pre-requisite of its existence as a 
genuine scientific discipline. 

In the efforts which it is unquestionably making in this direction, the 
Fondation nationalc des Sciences politiques can count on the support of the 
Centre national do la Recherche scientifique. This central agency for French 
research gives more and more assistance to the organization of research 
in the human sciences, and, among these, political science is assuming an 
important place in the Centre’s activities. This interest is shown primarily 
in the traditional form of subsidizing either research or publication. In 
addition, the Centre stimulates and itself organizes research on problems 
which exceed the comjjctence of one of the disciplines concerned. In this 
case, the Centre sets up mixed study groups, composed of representatives 
of the different disciplines involved. 

This procedure proves most effective on the methodological level as 
well as for achieving exact knowledge of problems submitted to thorough 
joint investigation by specialists with different scientific backgrounds. At 
the same time it is the least costly procedure and, in the present economic 
state of the world, that is an advantage to be considered. This over-all 
approach can contribute substantially to the progress of political science. 

Thus French political science is a discipline which has yet to find its 
genuine character, and this is probably the best proof of its vitality. The 
result of the churning of ideas which accompanies its development will 
probably not make itself felt for a while, for in many areas studies on the 
new bases have only just started. Other studies, though completed, cannot 
be published immediately because of financial difficulties. However, the 
fact that there are today work teams composed of representatives of the 
different disciplines involved in the political sciences will itself impose on 
all who participate in common research—masters or students—an identical 
way of conceiving the study of political problems. The unifying of 
methods of research will eventually be translated into teaching, which will 
essentially be based on the methodological results and the materials of 
research. Thus, in the last analysis, the present trends of French research 
are preparing for the reconstitution of French political science, conceived 
as a link joining the different political sciences. 


However, the science of one nation cannot be isolated from the rest of the 
world. This is particularly true of a discipline like political science, in 
which the subject has numerous international aspects. By force of 
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circumstances political science is led to take an interest in foreign political 
phenomena and the methods of their study abroad. 

There is acute consciousness of this fact in France. The teaching of 
political science as well as research in this field devote a large place to 
the study of political life abroad. In addition, the Centre national de la 
Recherche scientifique and the Fondation nationale des Sciences politiques 
endeavour to establish contact with foreign research, either by encouraging 
the exchange of research workers between France and other countries, or 
by organizing collaboration with international or foreign scientific institu¬ 
tions for the common study of specific problems. 

However, it is difficult to establish international collaboration in this 
field solely on the basis of national initiative. Effective and lasting action 
could only be launched by an international agency. Unesco, whose survey 
of methods in political science in the different countries already permits 
a very useful comparison of the different national methods, has rendered 
great service to political science by stimulating the creation of the Inter¬ 
national Political Science Association. 


Political science Until now we have been concerned only with teaching and research in 
and mass political science on the university level. But, political science should not 
political be restricted to a few specialists, nor used exclusively to train the country’s 
education political personnel. A comprehensive education in political science which 
reached all levels of the population, and which replaced preconceived 
notions based on feeling by a clear picture of the facts, would give to 
national and even international society a stability they have too often 
lacked. All-round education in political science thus ceases to be 
exclusively a scientific problem and becomes a genuine problem of peace. 

However, expanded in this way, education in political science runs the 
risk of losing its objective character and becoming a political tool in the 
hands of the state or of powerful political groups. Perhaps it is the 
consciousness of this danger which has been the obstacle in the way of 
organizing political science education outside of the university level. It is 
only recently that political science has been introduced into programmes of 
primary and secondary school education, in the form of elementary civics. 

Given the independence of the public authorities which public education 
in France has always possessed in the highest degree, there is no fear that 
this innovation could serve private political ends. The problem is one of 
.giving students of primary and secondary schools an understanding of 
political phenomena which is at once simple and precise. That assumes 
that political science has itself reached a degree of precision which will 
permit simplification for use in the lower schools without loss of scientific 
exactitude. Here again the progress of political science depends upon the 
development of research. 


Centre national de la Recherche scientifique . 
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In Uruguay, influence of —•, 136 
Causality. Problems of —, in political 
science, 116-17 

Censorship. War-time voluntary — in 
Great. Britain, 543 

Centre for Studies in Slate lteform (CERE, 
Belgium), 338, 339 

Central government: see National gov¬ 
ernment 

Central Land Board (Great Britain), 304 
Central Trade Union Council (TUC). — 
in the U.S.S.R., 463 

Centralization. In U.S.S.R., tendency to 
402 

Terminology, 423, 454 
Centre des hautes <5hides administralives 
(France), 651 

Centre dYdudes dc politique dtrangfcrc, 
568, 574 

Centre deludes srientifiques de la poli¬ 
tique int^rieure, 509, 514 
Centre deludes sociologiques, 509, 514 
Centre international de synlhfoe, 671, 572 
Centre national de la recherche scienli- 
fique (France), 653, 654 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, 
577 

China. British study of — , 496 

Content of political science in —, 
345-49 

General background of political 
science in —, 344 

Methods of political science in —, 
349-50 

Political science in —, 8JM-51 (344, 
351) 

Teaching and research in —, 350, 351 
Christian Democracy. In Belgium, study 
of —, 342 


In France, study of —, 604 
In Spain, 276-77 

Christian Historical Union. — in Nether¬ 
lands, 292 

Christian Social Party. — in Belgium, 
339, 340, 341 

Christian socialism. — as trend in 
French political thought, 504 

Christian trend (in political science). — 
in France, 371 

— in Spain, 265 

Citizenship. In United States, study of 
—, 237 

City managers. — in United States, 415- 
16, 438 

Civil law, — as inadequate training for 
work in administrative law, 422 

— in Netherland, 282 

— in Poland, 185 

Civil rights: see Bights of man 

Civil service. In Belgium, reform of —, 
338 

— in Belgium, study of —, 338, 428 

— in France, study of —, 449-50 

— in France, training of civil servants, 
449 

— in Great Britain, comparative study 
of, 305-6 

— in Great Britain, Royal Commissions 
on —, 309-10 

— Great Britain, study of —, 300, 302 

— in Great Britain, training of civil 
servants, 624-25, 627, 630-32 

— in United States, reform of —, 410 

Civil Service Assembly, 408 

Claims: see Administrative litigations 

Class(es) (see also: Caste). In China, 
analysis of —, 347 
In China, Marxist study of —, 346 
In China, former separateness of gov¬ 
erning —, 345 

Tn France, study of ruling —, 375 
In India, problems of —, 38-39 
In Italy, theory of the political —, 249 
In Sweden, study of —, 160 
Tn U.S.S.R., absence of —, 391 
In United States, study of —, 213, 
413, 415 

Political evolution of —, 273 

Class struggle. And political parties, 384- 
85. 

As genesis of the State, 332, 333-34 
In U.S.S.R., studies of — and inter¬ 
national relations, 552-53 
In United States, lack of study of —, 
239 

Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 577 
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Clinical method. — in American studies 
of administration, 439-40 
Collections and special series (of works 
on political science). In Belgium, 
collections of legislation, 429 
In Great Britain, 294-95, 302, 492, 
496 

In Israel, 168 
In Italy, 253, 257-58 
In Japan, 316-17 
In Sweden, 151-52 
In United States, 368 
Collective security, 582-83 
College de France, 508, 574 
College libre dcs sciences sociales et 
dconomiques, 650 

Colonial Development Corporation (Great 
Britain), 304 

Colonial government. In Belgium, study 
of 338 

In France, study of —, 562, 565 
In Great Britain, study of —, 302 
In Great Britain, teaching of — and 
administration, 632 

Colonial law. In the Netherlands, teach¬ 
ing of —, 282 

Columbia University Committee on Re¬ 
search in the Social Sciences, 368 
Commissariat for Administrative Reform 
(Belgium), 338 

Commissariat for National Affairs (U.S. 
S.R.), 400 

Commission of German and French 
Historians, 566 

Commissions (governmental) (see also : 
Research, Surveys and Investigations, 
and Royal Commissions of Enquiry). 
— in Great Britain, 303, 309-10 

— in Poland, 195 * 

— in United States, 233, 243-44 
Committee on Administration Manage¬ 
ment (United States), 243-44 

Committee on Ministers’ Powers (Great 
Britain), 310, 473 

Committee on Records of War Adminis¬ 
tration (United States), 471 
Common law, 283, 287 
Commonwealth countries (see also: 
Dominions). British study of gov¬ 
ernments of —, 300, 305, 495-96 
Commonwealth Grants Commission (Au¬ 
stralia), 324 

Commonwealth Society, 684 
Commune. In Belgium, government and 
law of —, 423, 426 
In France, study of — , 449 
In Poland, study of government of —, 
190 


Terminology, communal autonomy, 
423-24 

Communism. Development from social¬ 
ism to —, 334-36, 459 
In France, study of —, 604, 605 
In Great Britain, study of —, 297-98, 
299-300, 497, 626 
In Netherlands, study of —, 286 
In U.S.S.R., trade unions as schools 
for —, 462-63 

In United States, study of —, 212, 222 
Need for study of, 223 
Communist Party. — In Belgium, 340 
In Bulgaria, 335 
In China, 346 

In France, 53, 58, 504, 505, 506, 609, 
510, 513, 514 
In India, 45 
In Netherlands, 291 
In U.S.S.R., 383-85, 391, 394, 463-64 
In United States, 525 
In Uruguay, 136 

Comparative government. And inter¬ 
national co-operation, 653-54 
In Argentina, study of —, 199 
In Belgium, studies of —, 339 
In Canada, studies of —, 171 
In France, studies of —, 61-62 
In Great Britain, studies of —, 305-6, 
491-501 (491-92) 

In Great Britain, teaching of —■, 627- 
28 

In Italy, studies of —, 255 
In Sweden, studies of comparative 
institutions, 160-63 
In Switzerland, study of —, 67 
In United States, studies of —, 81 
Comparative law. In Argentina, 199 
In Austria, 609-10 
In France, teaching of —, 649 
In Poland, 185 
In Uruguay, 140-41 

Comparative method. — In Great Britain, 
496-97 

— in Mexico, 225 
—in Poland, 191 

Confederation generate du travail (CGT), 
482 

Conference permanenle des Hautes Etu¬ 
des internationales, 664, 566 
Confucianism. Early ties of political 
science with —, in Japan, 313 
Congress (United States). Reform of —, 
360 

Studies of —, 368-59 
Congress Party. — in India, 45 
Congress of Corporate Studies (Ferrara), 
263 
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Congress of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, 335 

Congressional Reorganization Act of 1946 
(United States), 360 

Conseil d’Etat (Council of State). In 
Belgium, recent creation of —, 423, 
427 

— In France, 450,451 

— In France, value of jurisprudence of 
—, 423 

Conseil national <?conomiquc (National 
Economic Council, France), 482, 485 
Conservatism. In Belgium, evolution of 
—, 340 

In Great Britain, history of —, 540 
In Netherlands, in teaching of politi¬ 
cal science, 281 
In Poland, study of —/ 185 
In Spain, in political literature, 277 
In Sweden, study of —, 155, 163-64 
Conservative Party. — In Great Britain, 
524, 542, 547 
In Sweden, 158 

Constitution(s). In Argentina, 196-98 
In Austria (1867), 23-24 * 

In Brazil; interest in reform of —, 
229 

In Canada, studies of —, 172 
In China, studies of democratic con¬ 
stitutions, 350 

In France, study of —, 374-76 
In Germany (1871), 23, 24, 26, 29 
In Germany, Weimar Constitution, 
24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 210 
In Great Britain, study of —, 301, 
546 

In Great Britain, comparative study 
of __ 495-96 

In India, studies of —, 42, 44 
In Italy, studies and comparative 
studies of —, 255 
In Japan, study of —, 314-15 
In Mexico (1917), 224, 225 
In Middle East, 166 
In Netherlands, study of —, 281, 286- 
87 

In Netherlands overseas territories, 
287-88 

In Poland, studies of —, 186-87 
In Spain, study of —, 265 
In Sweden, studies of —, 153-57 
In Switzerland, study of —, 69-71 
In U.S.S.R. (1918), 393, 394, 399 
In U.S.S.R. (1936), 383-84, 386, 392- 
94, 399 

In U.S.S.R., theory of nature of a 
constitution, 394-96, 398 
In United States, studies of —, 360-61 


In Uruguay, 133, 134-35, 140 
Constitutional history. In Great Britain, 
301 

In Japan, 314-15 
In Netherlands, 289 
In Netherlands — of the Netherlands 
East Indies, 289 
In Sweden, 153-55 
In United States, 406 
In Uruguay, 133 

Constitutional law. In Argentina, 196-98, 
203 

In Austria, 23-24, 27, 33-34, 34-35, 612- 
13, 613-14 

In Belgium, study of —, 418, 421 
In China, study of —, 348 
In France, study of —, S70-81 (370, 
379), 446 

In France, study of — and world 
organization, 568 
In France, teaching of —, 648 
In Germany, 23-24, 26-27, 33-34, 34-35 
In Great Britain, 301, 306 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 632 
In Italy under fascism, 265 
In Japan, 314 
In Mexico, 224-26 
In Middle East, 166 
In Netherlands, study of —, 281, 282, 
284, 286-90 
In Poland, 186, 191 
In Spain, 263-64, 265 
In Switzerland, 66-67 
In United Stales, 235, 356-57, 360-61, 
406 

In Uruguay, 137-42 

Object and character of —, 104, 121-24 
Constitutionality ( see also: Judicial 

review of legislation). In the U.S.S.R., 
review of —, 394-96 

Contribution of non-specialists to political 
science. — in France, 51-52 

— in Great Britain, 172 

— in Switzerland, 68 

— in United States, 220-21, 468, 530 
Controlled economy. In France, study of 

—, 483-84 

Co-operative movement, 305 

— in Belgium, 340 

Co-operative research: see Group research 
Corporatism. In France, corporatism and 
state interventionism, 483 
In Germany and Austria, study of —, 
28 

In Netherlands, study of —, 290 
In Spain, Phalangist corporatism, 278 
Correlative method. In France, use of —, 
in studies of public opinion, 60 
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Corrupt Practices Laws (United States), 
622 

Council of Defence (U.S.S.R.), 387 
Council of Economic Advisors (United 
Stales), 237, 434, 469, 472 
Council of Foreign Ministers, 564 
Council of Labour (U.S.S.R.), 387 
Council of Minisleis (U.S.S.R.), 387 
Council of State Governments (United 
Stales), 364, 408, 417 
Council on Foreign Relations (United 
States), 577 

Country Party. — in Australia, 323 
County. In the United States, *—• gov¬ 
ernment, 411-12 

Courts (see also: Conseil d’Etal, Grand 
Council, Supreme Court!. In France, 
studies of —, 451-52 
In United Stale's, studies of —, 361 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In 
Great Britain, study of —, 583, 590-91 
Criminology. In Great Britain, teaching 
of 632-33 

Critical method. In France. 483 

In Japan, critical approach, 313-14 
In Mexico, 225, 226 

Cultural anthropology: see Anthropology 
Culture. Analysis of - 274-75 

In the United States, psychological 
study of —, 533 

Cyprus (see also: Middle East), 165, 169 
Study of international law in —, 167 
CzucHosiiOVAKiA. Belgian sludent ex¬ 
changes with —, 341 
British studies of —, 493-94 
Swedish studies of —, 163 

D 

Danube Basin. British study of —, 496 
Decentralization (sec also: Local gov¬ 
ernment). In Belgium, study of —, 
419, 426 

In France, study of —, 448-49, 452 
In Netherlands, study of —, 289 
In Poland, study of —, 184 
In United Stales, complexity of —, 
410 

Terminology, 423-24, 454 
Declaration of Rights and Liberties. — 
in the Soviet Constitution of 1936, 392- 
94 

Deconcentration. In Belgium, study of 
—, 426 

Terminology, 424 

Deductive method: see Philosophical 
method 

De facto governments. In Argentina, 
study of —, 198 


Democracy and democratic theory. In 
Austria, studies of —, 27-28 
In China, studies of —, 346, 349, 350 
In France, study of the crisis of —, 
372-74 

Tn Germany, studies of —•, 27 
In Groat Britain, study of —, 298-99, 
491, 492-94, 495-96, 498, 499 
In India, 43-44 

In Italy, studies of the crisis of —, 253 
In Japan, study of —, 314-15, 317 
In Netherlands, studios of —, 285 
In Poland, studies of —, 185, 186 
In Spain, study of —, 269, 272-73 
In Sweden, comparative studies of —, 
160-01, 164 

In Switzerland, study of —, 73 
In U.S.S.R., 396-400 
In United Stales, study of —, 213-14, 
362-63 

Need for study of —, 222-23 
“New democracy” of totalitarian 
regimes, 279 

Psychology and democracy, 535 
Study of —, in political science, 60 
Terminology, 59, 60, 245-46 
Democratic Party — in the United 
States, 519, 521, 523-21, 527 
Democratic Socialist Party. — in China, 
348 

Demography. As factor in international 
relations, 561 

Tn Belgium, study of —, 338 
In Brazil, study of —, 231 
In France, study of demographic 
factors in international relations, 
564, 574 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 621, 
634 

Denmark. Political science in —, 150 
Department. In France, — or regions? 
52-53 

In France, studies of —, 448-49 
Departmental Commissions of Enquiry 
(Great Britain), 310 

Descriptive method. — in Japan, 318- 
320 

- - in United States, 211-15, 218, 364 
Determinism. — in Polish political 
science, 180 

Dialectical materialism. Concept of — 
in political science, 3 27-86 (327-28, 
331) 

In Belgium, study of —, 343 
In China, in political studies, 346, 360 
In France, lack of studies of —, 63 
In Great Britain, study of —, 496 
In Japan, study of —, 316-16, 319-20 
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In Netherlands, study of —, 285 
In Poland, study of —, 186 
In U.S.S.R., 382-405, 461 
In United States, study of —, 221 
In Uruguay, study of —, 136 
Method of —, 327-31 
Subject of research of —, 331-36 
Dialectical method, 17-18, 327-31 

— in Japan, 319-20 

— in Spain, 268, 268-69 

Dialectical sociology. — in Swiss politi¬ 
cal science, 72 

Dictatorship (see also: Totalitarianism). 
In Great Britain, study of , 296, 
495-96 

In Sweden, studies of —, 161, 162 
Of the proletariat : see Proletariat 
Didactic method, 5 

— in Mexico, 226 

Diplomatic law. In Switzerland, teach¬ 
ing of —, 67 

Direct primary system, 522 
Disarmament. In France, study of —, 
563 

Disarmament Conference (1932-34), 585 
Documentation. In Belgium, for stud} 
of law, 428-29 

In France, for study of administrative 
law; 451 

In France, inadequacy of — for com¬ 
parative studies, 452 
In Sweden, 155-56 
In United States, 247, 363-64 
Use of personal documents in study 
of political behaviour, 530 
Dogmatic method, 5, 6 
Dominions (see also: Commonwealth 
countries). In Canada, studies of 
dominion status, 172 
In Great Britain, constitutional studies 
of —, 495 

Dualism. — in study of international 
law, 596 

Dutch East Indies: see Netherlands East 
Indies 

Dutch influence. — in Belgian political 
thought, 340 

Dyarchy. In India,' practice and study 
of —, 45 

Dynamic conception (of social life). As 
characteristic of dialectical mate¬ 
rialism, 329-30 
Definition of —, 331 

E 

Eclecticism. — in Uruguay, 135 
Ecole des hautes dtudes sociales (France)., 
650 
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Ecole libre des sciences politiques 

(France), 51, 370, 650-51 
Reorganization of, 63, 651 
Ecole nationale d’administration (France), 
63, 370, 449, 651 

Ecole pratique des hautes dtudes 

(France), 574-75, 653 
Ecole superieure de journalisine (France), 
650 

Ecology. Contribution of — to political 
science, 88-90, 436 

Economic categories. — in the U.S.S.R., 
457-58, 459-60 

Economic interventionism. As a prob¬ 
lem of administration, 433, 434, 439-40 
In Australia, 325-26 
In Belgium, 339 
In Canada, 172 
In France, 450, 481-90 
In Fiance, rontpaialive studies of —, 
486, 487 

In Great BiHaiti, 301-5 
In Netherlands, 282, 290-91 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
In U.S.S.R., 457-61 (457-58, 461-62) 

In United Slates, 1 , 65-80 (465-66, 479- 
80) 

Need for study of —, 223 
Economic method, 5, 6 
In China, 350 
In France, 569 
In Great Britain, 492 
In Middle East, 169 
Jn Switzerland, 67 
Use of — in study of international 
relations, 593 

Economic planning (see also: Economic 
interventionism, Planning) 

In France, study of —, 483-84 

In Great Britain, study of —, 304-5 
In U.S.S.U., 459 

Economics. And political science, 94 
Central importance of —, in dialectical 
materialism, 327-28 
In Austria, essential to teaching of the 
state sciences, 605-6, 607, 608 
In Belgium, use of — in political stu¬ 
dies, 342 

In Canada, political science as subor¬ 
dinate branch of —, 171 
In China, in political science, 350 
In France, study of economic factors 
in international relations, 564-65, 
569 

In Great Britain, study of — and 
international relations, 592 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 621- 
23, 626, 628 
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In Netherlands, development of — in 
19th century, 281 

In Netherlands, in study of slate 
interventionism, 290 
In Netherlands, teaching of —, 282 
In U.S.S.R., critique of American 
economic aid, 559-00 
In United States, in study of land use 
and local government, 412-13 
In United States, interdependence 
with political science, 212, 240, 248, 
477 

In United States, separation from 
political science in 19th century, 
465-66 

Economism, 251, 252 

Economy. In U.S.S.R., the state and 
the —, 457-64 (457-58, 461-62) 

In U.S.S.R., studies on whether the — 
is subject to laws, 457-58, 459-60 
In United States, study of government 
and the — 465-80 (465-66, 479-80) 
In United Stales, study of rural —, 
412-13 

Education (see also: Teaching, Univer¬ 
sities). In Brazil, study of —, 231 
In Poland, as factor in social evolution, 
181-82 

In Spain, study of — and social evo¬ 
lution, 267-68 

In United States, — for citizenship, 
237 — 

In United States, study of —, 247 
Political science and mass political —, 
654 

Egypt (see also: Middle East), 165 
General political works in —, 165 
Political institutions in —, 166, 167 
Political theory iii —, 166 
Study of international relations in —, 
167 

Teaching and research in —, 167 

Electioneering. In Great Britain, study 
of —, 539, 541-42 

Elections. In France, study of —, 503-14 
(503, 514) 

In Great Britain, study of —, 541«*42 
In Sweden, study of —, 160 
In United States, presidential elec¬ 
tions, 519 

In United States, study of —, 237, 242, 
365 

Electoral geography. In France, study 
of —, 66-57, 513-14, 545 
In Great Britain, need for study of —, 
545 

Terminology, 513-14 

Electoral law (system) ( see also : Propor¬ 


tional representation). In Belgium, 
study of —, 339 

In Germany and Austria, works on — f 
28 

In Great Britain, study of —, 541-42 
In Italy, 258 
In U.S.S.R., 396-400 

Electoral sociology. In France, study of 
—, 56-57, 58, 379, 508-9, 514 
Terminology, 513-14 

Elite. In France, inadequate study of —, 
58 

In Italy, theory of “circulation of the 
elite”, 249 

In United States, lack of study of —, 
239 

Emergency powers. — in Austria, 29 
Empiricism. Critique of —, 218-19 
England (see also: Great Britain), 
Marxist analysis of 19lh century deve¬ 
lopment of—, 328 
English influence, 9 

— in Belgium, on political thought, 340 

— in Japan, on political science, 314, 316, 
319 

— in Netherlands, on political science, 
283 

— in Spain, on political science, 264, 272 
Enterprise. In Poland, concepts of 

“enterprise” and “agrarian enter¬ 
prise” in legislation, 192 
In U.S.S.R., —s as separate economic 
units, 458, 459 

Equality. In China, conception of —, 
346-47 

In Germany, in international law, 695 
In U.S.S.R., concept of — of states, 
554 

In United States, terminology, 246 
Need for study of —, 222-23 
Eroberungstheorie, 332 
Ethics (see also: International ethics). — 
in relation to political science, 76 
Ethnology. And political science, 111-12 
In France, teaching of —, 650 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 636 
European Coal Organization, 592 
European federalism. British study of —, 
585 

European influence. — in Argentina, 200 
European unity, 271-72 
Evolution. Marxist critique of concept of 
—, 329, 333-34 

Exact sciences, method of — in Brazilian 
political science, 229-30 
Exchange students. — between Belgium 
and other countries, 341 
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Executive departments. British study 
of —, 302-3 

Executive power. In Austria, study of 
29 

In Belgium, 419-20 
In Belgium, study of —, 339 
In Germany, study of —, 29 
In Great Britain, study of expansion 
of —, 304 

In India, study of — 44 
In U.S.S.R., relation to legislature, 
386-87 

In United States, relation to legisla¬ 
ture, 619-20 

Relation to legislature, 300-1 
Exegetic method. — in France, 489 
— in Mexico, 226, 226 
Experimental method, 6 

Impossibility of — in political science, 
116-17 

In Argentina, 200, 201 
Use of — in political science, 242 
Expropriation. Belgian study of —, 427 

F 

Fabian Society, 311, 491, 497, 639 
Faculties of Law. — in France, 648, 
649, 650, 651, 652-53 

Faculties of Letters. — in France, 649-60, 
651, 652-53 

Faculty of Philosophy and Arts (Madrid), 
266, 267 

Fascism. In Great Britain, study of —, 
299-300, 495-96, 626 
In Italy, criticism of —, 253-64 
In Italy, definition of theory of —, 
252 

In Italy, history of —, 257 
In Italy, post-war defence of —, 256 
In Italy, theory and development of —, 
252-56 

In Japan, 317, 319-20 
In Netherlands, study of —, 285 
In Sweden, study of —, 162 
In United States, study of —, 213-14, 
222 

Fascist Institute of Culture (Italy), 254 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 
1946 (United States), 517 
Federal Trade Commission (United 
States), 470 

Federal Trade Commission Act, 361 
Federalism. Co-operative —, 410 
In Argentina, study of —, 197 
In Australia, patterned after American 
federalism, 323 

In Australia, study of —, 324 
In Belgium, studies of —, 339 


In Canada, 171 
In France, distrust of —, 452 
In France, study of international —, 
567-68, 600 

In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, 599-600 

In Great Britain, study of —, 297, 301, 
305 

In Great Britain, study of — in inter¬ 
national affairs, 582, 585 
In India, 45 

In Sweden, studies of —, 161 
In Switzerland, study of —, 73 
In U.S.S.R., 334, 400-3, 553 
In United States, — and study of it, 
356-57, 410-12, 521-22 
In United States, terminology, “fed¬ 
eral”, 245 

Federation of Tax Administrators (United 
States), 408 

Finance. In Belgium, —•- legislation, 421 
In France, study of local —, 449 
In Great Britain, teaching of public 
—, 632 

In Poland, study and comparative 
study of —, 187 
In U.S.S.R, the budget, 469 
In United States, complexity of 
fcderal-state-local fiscal relations, 
410 

In United States, study of consumer 
—, 443 

In United States, study of fiscal policy, 
471 

Finland. British studies of —, 493-94 
Political science in —, 150 

Fiscal law. In Switzerland, teaching of 
— 67 

Flemish nationalism, 340, 343 

Floating vote. British study of —, 639, 
541-42, 545, 648 

Fondation nationale des sciences politi- 
ques (France), 63, 448, 509, 512, 614, 
651, 652, 653, 664 

Foreign policy (see also : International 
law, International relations). And 
international relations, 561 
In Sweden, study of —, 157, 159 

Foreign Policy Association (United Sta¬ 
tes), 577 

Fortune Magazine Poll (Roper), 242 

Foundation for Foreign Affairs (United 
States), 677 

France. Algiers regime, 375 

Belgian student exchanges with —, 
341 

British studies of French gov¬ 
ernment, 305, 492-93, 495, 496, 627 
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British studies of French political 
thought, 297 

Dc Gaulle London government, 375 
De Gaulle Paris go\ernment, 375 
Development of electoral studies in —, 
10, 56-57 

Explanation of the stale of political 
science in —, 55-56 
Future of political science in —, 63-64 
Methods in political science in —, 57 
Political science in —, 5, 10, 14-15, 
48-04 (50, 63-64), 870-81 , 440-50, 
481-00 , 508-14, 561-75 , 647-54 
Popular view of political science in —, 

55 

State economic intervention in —, 481- 
90 (481-82) 

Study of international relations in —, 
561-75 (561-62, 574-75) 

Study of political institutions and 
constitutional law in —, 870-81 

(370, 379) 

Study of political parties, public opi¬ 
nion and elections in —, 503-14 
(503, 514) 

Study of the civil service in —, 440- 

56 (452-53) 

Swedish study of French government, 
160. 161, 162, 164 

Teaching and research in —, 647-5 
(653-54) 

University system and collective psy¬ 
chology, 50-57 
Vichy regime, 375, 448 
Wealth of subject matter for political 
science in —, 62-63 

Free Appraisal. German and Austrian 
studies of —, 31-32 

Freedom: see Liberty 

French influence, 9 

— in Belgium, on administrative law, 
423, 425, 427 

— in Belgium, on political thought, 340 

— in Brazil, on political science, 228 

— in Japan, on political science, 313-14 

— in Netherlands, on political science, 
283 

— in Poland, on political science, 179, 
192 

— in Spain, on political science, 263 

Frontiers. French study of —, 563-64 

Terminology, 673 

Functional concept. — of world organ¬ 
ization, in British studies, 586-87, 
591-92 

G 

Gallup Polls (see also: American Institute 
of Public Opinion). — in Great 


Britain, 542, 545, 549 

— in Netherlands, 292 

— in Sweden, 160 

— in United States, 527, 549 
Geneva Protocol, 584 
Genocide, 194 

Geographical method. — in France, 511 
Geography. As factor in international 
relations, 563-64 

In France, in study of elections, 508-9 
In France, in study of public opinion, 
507 

In France, study of geographical 
factors in international relations, 
563-64 

In France, study of political geo¬ 
graphy, 574 

In France, teaching of —, 649 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 634, 
644 

Geo-political method. — in Sweden, 153 
Geopolilik. In France, neglect of —, 56 
In France, reaction against —, 563 
In Sweden, study of —, 159, 163 
In United Stales, in political studies, 
81 

German influence, 9 

— in Japan, on political science, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318-19 

— in Netherlands, on political science, 
283 

— in Poland, on political science, 178, 
188 

— in Spain, on political science, 263-61 

— In Sweden, on political theory, 163 
Geumany. British psychological studies 

of German culture, 534-35 
British studies of German gov¬ 
ernment, 305-6, 491, 493-94, 495, 
496, 497 

British studies of German propaganda, 
547 

Cultural tics with Sweden, 153, 163 
Research in the sciences of the state 
in —, 28-87 (23, 32-34) 

Study of international law in —, 594- 
603 (594-95) 

Swedish studies of government of —, 
161, 162 
Gcstiology, 194 

Gokhale Institute of Economics and 
Politics, 38 

Gosplan Commission (U.S.S.R.), 461 
Government ( see also : Colonial gov¬ 
ernment, Comparative government, 
Local government, Municipal gov¬ 
ernment, National government, Rural 
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government). Administration as “gov¬ 
ernment in action”, 432 
As the subject matter of political 
science, 86-87 

In Argentina, study of —, 199 
In Australia, study of —, 323-26 
In Canada, study of —, 172 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 627- 
30. 

In India, study of —, 44-45 
In Netherlands, study of —, 289 
In Sweden, study of —, 153 
In United States, study of —, 234-35, 
355-69 (355, 363-65, 367) 

In United States, study of — and 
economic life, 465-80 (465-66, 479-80) 
Study of the legitimacy of —, 371-72 
Governmental Research Association, 439 
Governmental units. — In France, 448. 

— in United States, 409-11 
Grand Council (Italy), 254 

Granger Party. — in the United States, 
624 

Great Britain. American study of gov¬ 
ernment of —, 539 
Belgian student exchanges with —, 
341 

Chinese admiration of British demo¬ 
cracy, 350 

Party system of —, compared to 
American party system, 521 
Political science in —, 294-312 (299- 
300), 491-501, 538-50 , 582-93 , 617-46 
Study of comparative political institu¬ 
tions in —, 491-501 (491-92) 

Study of international relations in —, 
582-93 (582, 589-90) 

Study of political parties and public 
opinion in —, 538-50 (539, 541) 
Swedish studies of government of —, 
160, 161-62 

Teaching of political science in —, 
617-46 (617-20) 

Group personality. American study of 
—, 220 

Group research. — in France, 653-54 

— in Great Britain, 639 

— in Sweden, 157 

— in United States, 243-44, 438-39 

— in United States, psychology, group 
study of communities, 532-33 

— in United States, psychology, group 
study of individuals, 531 

— in United States, psychology, group 
study of situations, 531-32 

Groups and organizations (see also: 
Classes). In ancient China, 345 


In Great Britain, teaching about —, 
629 

In Poland, study of —, 187 
In Sweden, study of —, 159-60 
In United States, study of —, 237 
In United States, study of groups by 
one observer, 629-30 

Guarantees. — in Mexican constitutional 
law, 224, 225, 226 
Guggenheim Foundation, 369 

H 

Hadow Committee, 310 
Hague Conference, 567, 600 
Haldane Committee, 310 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 441 
Health. In Great Britain, 308, 309 
In United States, study of —, 247 
“Heimwehr” movement. — in Austria, 
28 

High Schools of Economics (Netherlands), 
282 

Highway. Belgian study of adminis¬ 
tration of —, 427 
Terminology, 424 
Historical method, 3, 5, 113-14 
Description of —, 138 
In Belgium, 337 
In Canada, 175 
In China, 349-50 

In France, 57, 376, 377-78, 453, 488, 
510, 511-12, 565-69 
In Great Britain, 306, 491, 494, 547-48, 
589, 590, 591 

Tn Italy, critique of — 250-51 
In Japan, 316, 318, 319, 320 
In Mexico, 225, 226 
In Middle East, 169 
In Netherlands, 281 
In Poland, 190-91 
In Spain, 276 
In Sweden, 153, 156 
In Switzerland, 67 

In United States, 214, 239-40, 364, 436, 
475-76 

In Uruguay, 138, 139-41 
Use in dialectical materialism, 529 
Use in dialectical materialism con¬ 
trasted to traditional use, 529 
Historico-juridical method. — in Uru¬ 
guay, 141-42 

Historico-political method. — in Argen¬ 
tina, 201 

Historico-sociological method. — in 
France, 378 
— in Uruguay, 143 

History (see also: Constitutional history. 
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Military history, Social history). In 
Belgium, political —, 341-43 
In Belgium, teaching of —, 337 
In France, — of international rela¬ 
tions) 662-63 

In France, teaching of —, 649 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 627 
In Japan, 315, 319-20 
In Switzerland, 65-66 
In United States, 214-16 
Object and nature of —, 99-100 
Place of — in the social sciences, 90 
Teaching of —, as factor in inter¬ 
national good will, 566 
History of law. In Austria, teaching of 
—, 605, 606 
In Switzerland, 66 

History of political ideas (see also: Poli¬ 
tical Philosophy, Political Theory). In 
Austria, teaching of —, 614 
In China, study of traditional Chinese 
political thought, 345 
In France, inadequacy of —, 53, 54-55 
In Germany and Austria, 32 
In Great Britain, 294-300 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 620- 
21, 625-26 

In Italy, 249-50, 259 
In Middle East, 166 
In Netherlands, 286 
In Poland, 185-86 
In Spain, 264-65 
In Switzerland, 72-73 
In United States, 209-11, 214-16, 239- 
40 

History of political institutions. In Ar¬ 
gentina, 199-200, 203-4 
In Brazil, study of —, 231 
In Japan, neglect of —, 320 
In Netherlands, 289 
In Poland, 186-87 

In Sweden, comparative study of —, 
153 

In United States, in economic life, 468 
Hoover Commission on Ilecent Social 
Trends, 233, 244 

House of Representatives (United States). 
American studies of —, 359 
Investigating committees of —, 359-60 
Humanism. In Spain, critique of —, 278 
In Spain, in political science, 272, 
272-75, 276 

In Spain, “New Humanism’* of the 
Phalangists, 279 

In Spain, transcendental —, 270 
Hypotheses. Use of — in scientific study, 
379, 442-43 


I 

Idealism. In } Italy, in political thinking, 
250, 260 

In Sweden, German — in political 
thinking, 163 

Ideological psychology. In France, ana¬ 
lysis of —, 56-57 
In United States, 241 
Ideological superstructure, 327-28 
Ideologies. As distinguished from 
science, 48 

In Belgium, study of —, 337-38, 342-43 
In Italy, study of —, 249-50, 260 
In Netherlands, study of —, 285 
In United States, studies of — of 
democracy, 220 
Idiographical science, 329 
Imperative mandate. Soviet theory of —, 
399 

Imperialism. Use of the term in political 
science, 59-60 

Independent Labour Party. — in Great 
Britain, 687 

India. British studies of — , 496 

Political science in —, 38-47 (38-39) 
Swedish studies of —, 162 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 45, 46 
Indian Political Science Association, 38, 
46 

Individualism. In the United States, 430- 
31 

In the United Stales, study of —, 220 
Industrialism. — as trend of French 
political thought, 504 
Initiative. — as one of the people’s four 
controlling powers, 348 
Institut(s) de droit compart (France), 
649, 652 

Institut de gdographie (Paris), 649, 652 
Institut de science dconomique appliqude 
(Paris), 574 

Institut dcs hautes <5tudes internationales 
(Paris), 574 

Institut d’ethnologic (Paris), 650 
Institut d’Etudes dtfmograpliiques 
(Paris), 574 

Institut (s) d’dtudes politiques. — in 
Paris, 53, 63, 370, 379, 612, 574, 651, 
653 

— in the French provinces, 63, 370, 512, 
651-52, 653 

Institut fran^ais de l’opinion publique, 
59, 63, 508 

Institut national de la conjoncture et de 
la statistique (Paris), 63 
Institut national d Etudes ddmographi- 
ques (Paris), 63, 664 
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Institut scientifiquc de recherches £co- 
nomiqucs et sociales (Paris), 674 
Institute for Foreign Cultural Relations 
(Italy), 254 

Institute of Agricultural Economics 
(Oxford), 634 

Institute of Colonial Studies (Oxford), 
632, 637 

Institute of Comparative Law (Vienna), 
610 

Institute of Current World Affairs (United 
States), 677 

Institute of Historical Research (London), 
639 

Institute of International Affairs (War¬ 
saw), 195 

Institute of International Law, 596, 600 
Institute of International Relations (Bel¬ 
gium), 341 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 322 
Institute of Public Administration (Lon¬ 
don), 312 

Institute of Public Administration (New 
York), 236, 364, 408, 415 
Institute of Public Administration (Syd¬ 
ney), 325 

Institute of Public Finance (Belgium), 
338 

Institute of Social Anthropology (Oxford), 
636, 637 

Institute of Social Biology (Birmingham), 
639 

Institute of Social Economy (Poland), 
195 

Institute of Social Medicine (Oxford), 639 
Institute of Social Problems (Poland), 
195 

Institute of Statistics (Oxford), 634, 
637 

Institutional approach (in political 
science). Critique of —, 87-88 
Institutional method. In Argentina, 200 
In Great Britain, 306-7, 491, 495, 546- 
47 

In Japan, 316 
In Poland, 192 

Opposition of dialectical method to —, 
327 

Institutions (sec also : Political Institu¬ 
tions). As basis for classification of 
the social sciences, 87 
As illustrations of development of the 
class struggle, 330 

In the United States, sociological and 
anthropological analysis of —, 86-87 
Instrumentalism. — in American studies 
of administration, 435 


Integrated (integral) method, 5-6 
In Argentina, 202 
In Poland, 192-93 f 

Need for —, 67-68 f 

Need for integration of study of inter¬ 
national relations, 578-81 
Interest group approach. — in American 
political studies, 473, 476-77 
Interest groups (see also: Pressure 
groups). American studies of —, 473, 
476-77 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, 586 
International City Managers* Association 
(United States), 364, 408, 417 
International Conference on Methods in 
Political Science, 4, 6, 9 
International Congress on Philosophy 
(Prague, 1934), 255 
International ethics, 595 

In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, 596-97 

International Institute (Vienna), 610 
International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, 195, 338 

International Institute of Intellectual Co¬ 
operation, 566 

International Institute of Social History 
(Amsterdam), 633 

International Institute of Sociology, 565 
International Labor Bureau, 184 
International Labor Organization, 185, 
586, 592 

International law. Differences between 
German and Western European study 
of —, 599 

In France, study of —, 567-68, 569 
In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, 594-603 (594-95) 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 633, 
643 

In Italy, studies of —, 596, 597 
In Netherlands, teaching of —, 282 
In Poland, study of —, 188 
In Switzerland, teaching of —, 67 
In Turkey, study of —, 167 
In U.S.S.R., comments on —, 555-60 
In U.S.S.R., concept of —, 551-55 
In United States, study of —, 237-38, 
239 

Scope of —, 594-95 
Study of sources of —, 597-98 
International Law Association, 195 
International law policy, 595 
German study of —, 596 
International Maritime Consultative 
Council, 592 

International Monetary Fund, 586, 592 
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International organization (see also : Lea¬ 
gue of Nations, United Nations, World 
organization). Polish study of —, 188 
International Political Science Associa¬ 
tion, 664 

International relations (see also: Foreign 
policy, International law). Future of 
the study of —, 678-81 
In Belgium, study of —, 337, 341 
In France, study of —, 68, 561-75 (561- 
62, 674-75) 

In Great Britain, study of —, 582-93 
(682, 689-90) 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 633, 
643 

In India, study of —, 45-46 
In Middle East, study of —, 167 
In Poland, study of —, 184, 188 
In Spain, study of —, 268-69 
In Sweden, study of -—, 159 
In U.S.S.B., study of —, 551-60 (551- 
65) 

In United States, study of —, 81, 237- 
38, 576-81 

In United States, methods in study of 
—, 239 

In Uruguay, study of —, 132-33 
Scope of study of —, 661-62, 576-77 
International Society for Social Progress, 
195 

International sociology, 595 

In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, 596 

.International tension. British studies 
of —, 496 

International Union of Local Authorities, 
338 

Internationalism, 348 

— in British study of international 
affairs, 582-85 

Interpretive concept. — of political 
science, in Japan, 313 
Interstate Commerce Act (United States), 
361 

Interstate Commerce Commission (United 
States), 441, 466, 470, 476 
Interview. In American public opinion 
studies, the brief —, 627-28 
In American public opinion studies, 
the prolonged —, 528 
Intuitive method, 5, 6 

— in Franco, in study of psychology, 611 

— in Uruguay, 141 

Iran (see also: Middle East), 165 
Political institutions in, 166 
Political parties in —, 167 
Teaching of political science in —, 168 


Iraq (see also: Middle East), 165 
Political institutions in —, 166 
Teaching and research in —, 168 
Islam, 165 

— and political science, 169-70 
Israel (see also: Middle East), 165, 167 

Teaching and research in —, 168 
Italian Society for the Progress of 
Science, 254 

Italy. British studies of —, 491, 492, 494, 
495, 496 

Political science in —, 8, 12-13, 249-61 
(249, 260-61) 

Political science in —, before fascism, 
249-52 

Political science in —, during fascism, 
252-56 

Political science in —, after fascism, 
256-61 

Study of international law in, — 696, 
597 

Swedish studies of — under Mussolini, 
162 

J 

Jacobinism, 372, 504 
Japan. British study of —, 496 
Canadian study of —, 175 
History of political sciences in —, 313- 
17 

Methods in political science in —, 318- 
20 

Political science in —, 313-22 (317, 
320) 

Teaching and research in —, 320-22 
Japanese Political Science Association, 321 
Judicial power. Belgian study of —, 339 
Delegation of — to the executive, 304 
Judicial review of legislation (see also: 
Constitutionality). — in Austria, 29-30 

— in Germany, 29 

— in United States, 239, 472-73 

— in Uruguay, 141-42 

Juridical method, 3, 6, 114, 117-21, 129-31 
In Belgium, 337, 421-22 
In Canada, 174-75 
In China, 350 

In France, 57, 370, 376-77, 453, 489, 
510-11, 569 

In Germany and Austria, 14, 33, 36 
In Great Britain, 306, 491, 546, 589, 
590, 591, 691-92 
In Mexico, 225 
In Middle East, 169 
In Netherlands, 281, 286 
In Poland, 16, 188-89 
In Spain, 265-66, 268 
In Sweden, 153, 166 
in Switzerland, 67, 71 
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In United States, 214, 239, 364, 440-41, 
476 

In Uruguay, 15, 137-39 
Opposition of dialectical method to —, 
327, 328, 329 

Jurisdiction. French studies of judicial 
and administrative —, 451 
Jurisprudence (see also: Courts, Doc¬ 
umentation). British teaching of —, 
632 

Justice. — as basis of economic inter¬ 
ventionism, in Dutch studies, 290-91 

K 

Krausism. — in Spain, 262-63, 267-68 

L 

Labour law. In Mexico, 225 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
In U.S.S.R., concerning trade unions, 
463 

Labour movement. In Great Britain, 
study of labour conditions under 
capitalism, 498 

In Great Britain, teaching about —, 
635, 644 

In Sweden, study of —, 160 
Soviet understanding of —, 60 
Western understanding of —, 60 
Labour Party. In Australia, 323 

In Great Britain, 311, 323, 524 , 538, 
540, 542, 587 

In Great Britain, affiliation of Fabian 
Society with —, 311 
In Great Britain, American study of 
—, 468 

Language. In Belgium, problem of —, 
340-41 

In China — as obstacle to study of 
Western scientific methods, 349 
Problem of —, in international doc¬ 
uments, 571 

Latin America. In Great Britain, scar¬ 
city of comparative studies of —, 306 
In Sweden, work in progress on —, 
163 

Inadequate representation of — in this 
volume, 7 

Law (see also: Administrative law, Canon 
law, Civil law, Colonial law, Common 
law, Comparative law, Constitutional 
law, Electoral law, History of law, 
International law, Labour law, Natural 
law, Penal law, Philosophy of law, 
Political law, Positive law, Private 
law, Public law, Social law). As 
embodiment of will of the ruling 
class, 328, 335 
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As form of the ideological super¬ 
structure, 327-28 
Genesis of —, 335-36 
In Brazil, study oT - ^-, 229-30 
In France, teaching of —, 648, 649 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 626- 
27, 632, 643 

In Italy, development of —, under 
fascism, 254-56 
In Japan, study of —, 318-19 
In Poland, study of the political 
science of —, 181-82 
In Poland, theory of the evolution of 
—, 182, 188 

In Spain, study of the State and —, 
269-70 

In U.S.S.R., concept of —, 882-405 
(383, 387-88), 551 
Relation to the state, 336-36, 390-91 
Subject-matter of —, 124-29 
Leadership. American psychological study 
of —, 241 

Present alienation of — from the 
“prophets” of society, 271 
League of Nations, 348, 491, 554, 558, 
561, 582-85, 586, 688, 633. 

In France, study of —, 667, 670-71 
In Great Britain, study of —, 682-85, 
590-91 

In Netherlands, interest in —, 283 
In Sweden, study of —, 169 
In United States, study of —, 238 
Lebanon (see also : Middle East), 165, 169 
Political institutions in —, 166 
Political parties in —, 167 
Political theory in —, 166 
Study of international relations in —, 
167 

Teaching and research in —, 168 
Left. In French politics, 604, 505, 500, 
607 

Terminology, 512-13 

Legality. Soviet theory of — of the 
state, 387-90 

Legislation. In Poland, influence of 
political science studies on —, 184-85, 
192 

Legislative councils. — in American local 
government, 409 

Legislative power. Delegation of — to 
the executive, 304 
In Belgium, study of —, 339 
In U.S.S.R., 385-87 
In United States, relation to executive 
power, 519-20 

Relation to executive power, 300-1 
Liberal Party. — in Australia, 323 
— in Belgium, 341 
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— in Great Britain, 524, 538, 540, 541- 

42, 547 

— in Netherlands, 291, 292 

— in Sweden, 158 

Liberalism. Decline of — in the 1920’s, 
493-94 

In Belgium — in the 19th century, 
340 

In France, study of —, 372-73, 504 
In Great Britain, liberal phase of 
comparative studies, 491, 492-97 
In Great Britain, study of —, 297 
In Great Britain, study of — and 
nationalism in Germany, 299 
In Italy, 258-69 
In Netherlands, 292* 

In Netherlands, in the 19th century, 
281 

In Poland, study of 185 
In Spain, critique of —, 278 
In Spain, in political writing, 275-7G 
In United Slates, 240 
In United States, study of —, 211, 212 
Liberty. Importance of —, 273-74 

Importance of — for progress in 
science, 8-9, 318-19, 344 
In China, conception of —, 346-47 
In Great Britain, studies of political 
—, 296-99 

In United Stales, study of —, 211 
In United States, terminology, 246 
Psychology and —, 536-37 
Literary method. — in Uruguay, 147-48 
Littauer School (Harvard), 243-44, 368 
Local councils. — in the U.S.S.R., 334 
Local government. In Argentina, study 
of —, 199 

In Australia, study of —, 323-24 
In Belgium, 338, 339, 423, 426 
In Canada, absence of works on —, 
176 

In France, explanation of French 
disinterest in —, 54 
In France, inadequacy of studies of 
—, 452 

In France, literature on —, 52 
In Great Britain, Hadow Committee 
on —, 310 

In Great Britain, lloyal Commission 
on —, 309 

In Great Britain, study of —, 303-4 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 629, 
630-31 

In India, works on —, 44-45 
In Netherlands, 288-89 
In Poland, study of —, 187, 190 
In Spain, study of —, 265, 273 
In Sweden, study of —, 159 


In U.S.S.R., 335 

In United States, history of —, 407-8 
In United States, works on —, 235, 
361-62, 406-17 

In Uruguay, study of —, 146 
Institutional approach to study of —, 
307 

Need for comparative study of —, 
500-1 

Theory of —, 446 
Logical method, 5, 6 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 63, 307, 621, 623, 628, 635 

M 

Majority rule. American studies of —, 
210 

Malaya. British anthropological studies 
of —,306 

Market. Existence of labour — and con¬ 
sumer goods — in U.S.S.R., 457-58 
Socialist economy and the world —, 
459 

Marshall Plan. Soviet critique of —, 
559-60 

Marxism: see Dialectical Materialism 
Marxist method: see Dialectical method 
Mass communications. American con¬ 
tent analysis of —, 528-29 
American study of —, 471 
Mass Observation, 639, 545, 550, 639 
Material basis (of social life), 327-28 
Materials (for political studies), 242-43 
— for study of public opinion, parties 
and elections, 509-10 
Mechanistic conception. — in Polish 
political science, 179 
Memoirs. — in Belgium, in political 
literature, 342 

Mctajuridical factors. - - in Spanish 
study of the state, 270 
Methodology. In international law, 597 
In international relations, 578 
In Japan, study of —, 316 
In Poland, study of —, 193 
In United States, 363-69 (364-66) 

In United States, evaluation of —, 367 
Need for comparative study of —, 6 
New developments in — in France, 
511-12, 653 

Variety of types of methods mentioned 
in this volume, 3-4, 4-6 
Methods in political science ( see also: 
Analytical method, Anthropological 
method, Biographical method, Case 
study method, Clinical method, Com¬ 
parative method, Correlative method, 
Critical method, Descriptive method, 
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Dialectical method, Didactic method, 
Dogmatic method, Economic method, 
Exact sciences, methods of, Exegetic 
method, Experimental method, Ge«^ 
graphical method, Geo-political me¬ 
thod, Historical method, Historico- 
juridical method, Historico-sociolo- 
gical method, Institutional method, 
Integrated method, Intuitive method, 
Juridical method, Literary method, 
Logical method, Mythological method, 
Natural sciences, method of, Normative 
method, Normative-juridical method, 
Philosophical method, Philosophico- 
legal method, Political method, Poli¬ 
tico-historical method, Politico-juri¬ 
dical method, Politico-sociological 
method, Psychoanalytical method, 
Psychological method. Psycho-sociolo¬ 
gical method, Scientific method, 
Sociological method, Sociologico-juri- 
dical method, Statistical method, 
Teaching methods, Teleological me¬ 
thod), 14-18, 9U1S1 (109-31) 

Critique of —, 75-90 
Dialectical method, 17-18, S27-86 
In Argentina, 16, 200-4 
In Belgium, 18, &37, 421-23 
In Canada, 15-16, 173-74 
In China, 18, 349-50 
In France, 14-15, 57-63, 376-79, 453-54, 
488-89, 610-12, 568-71 
In Germany and Austria, 14, 34-37, 
597-99 

In Great Britain, 17, 306-8, 545-50, 
589-93 

In India, 46 
In Italy, 250-51 
In Japan, 318-20 
In Mexico, 225, 227 
In Middle East, 169 
In Netherlands, 286, 289 
In Poland, 16, 188-92 
In Spain, 18, 265-78 
In Sweden, 15, 153 
In United States, 16-17, 75-90 (75-78), 
214-21, 2.33, 239-44, 363-69, 408-9, 
434-44, 473-79 
In Uruguay, 15, 137-49 
The Unesco project on —, 1-20 (1-2, 
6-7, 14, 19-20) 

Metropolitan district. — in the United 
States, 413-14 

Mexico. Agrarian policy in —, 226 
Fundamental rights of citizens in —, 
225-26 

Neglected areas in political science in 
—, 227 


Political science in —, 224-27 
Popular political writing in the press 
in —, 226-27 

Middle East. Content of political studies 
in —, 165-67 

Geography and ethnology of —, 165 
Political science in —, 165-70 (169-70) 
Scarcity of British comparative studies 
of —, 306 

Teaching and research in —, 167-69 
Military. In China, proposal to exclude 

— men from government, 348 

In Great Britain; study of relations 
between civil and — government, 
302 

In United SUttes, study of civil- — 
relations, 238-39, 434 
In United States, study of — leader¬ 
ship, 241 

In United States, wartime inter¬ 
nal ional studies by — personnel, 
577 

Military history. In France, inadequate 
teaching of —, 56 

Military occupation. Soviet policy for —, 
556 

Minorities. In Austria, national —, 23, 
30-31 

In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, in international law, 699-600 
Mixed economy. — in France, 485-86 
Monarch. In Netherlands, study of 
position of —, 288 
In Sweden, study of position of —, 
155 

Monism. British study of —, 297 
In study of international law, 696 
Mon net Plan, 63, 487 
Moral philosophy, 7 

— in early American education, 406, 430- 
31 

Morale. British study of —, 544-45, 550 
Moslem League. — in India, 45 
Moslems: see Islam 

Motion pictures. Effect of — in shaping 
public opinion, 543 

Motivation. In United States, need for 
study of political —, 88, 363, 479 
Mouvemcnt B^publicain Populaire (MRP). 

— in France, 504, 509 

Municipal Finance Officers' Association 
(United States), 408 
Municipal government. In Brazil, study 
of —, 231 

In Great Britain, study of —, 304 
In United States, study of —, 413-16 
Municipal socialism. — in France, 485 

— in Poland, 184 
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Mus6e de 1’Homme, 61 

Mythological method. — in Japan, 320 

N 

Nation. Definition of — 42, 573 
National Association of Assessing Officers 
(United States), 408 

National Association of Housing Officials 
(United States), 408 

National Association of Local Government 
Officers (Great Britain), 631 
National character (or temperament) 
American study of —, 531-33 
Need for study of — in international 
relations, 561-62 

National Councils (Poland), 187, 194 
National government. In Australia, study 
of —, 324-25 
In Canada, 173 
In France, 53, 58, 448 
In Great Britain, study of —, 302-3 
In Netherlands, study of —, 286-91 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
National Health Service Act (Great Bri¬ 
tain), 304 

National Joint Council for Local Authori¬ 
ties (Great Britain), 310 
National Municipal League (United Sta¬ 
tes), 364, 417 

National Opinion Research Center (United 
States), 242 

National Planning Association (Washing¬ 
ton), 237, 360 

National Resources Planning Board (Uni¬ 
ted States), 233, 237, 244, 472 
National School of Jurisprudence (Mexi¬ 
co), 226 

National Socialism. In Austria, Nazi 
influence on teaching of public law, 
613 

In Great Britain study of —, 299, 496 
In Sweden, study of —, 162 
In United States, studies of —, 210, 
213 

National Socialist Party. French study 
of —, 510 

National University (Australia), 325 
National University of Political Science 
(China), 351 
Nationalism, 349 

Arab —, studies of, 166 
Flemish and Walloon — in Belgium, 
340-41, 343 

In France, study of —, 565-66, 566-67, 
669 

In Great Britain, studies of —, 296, 
297, 589, 590, 591 
In India, studies of —, 42 


In Poland, studies of —, 185 
Nationality. In France, study of —, 
565-66 

In U.S.S.R., problems of —, 400-1 
Terminology, 673 

Nationalization. — in Belgium, 343 

— in France, 450, 487, 489-90 

— in Great Britain, 304, 305 

— in Poland, study of —, 187, 192 
Terminology, 490 

Natural law. In Belgium, 337 

In France, in political studies, 371 
In Germany and Austria, studies of 
—, 33, 597, 598 

In Netherlands, reaction against — 
in 19th century, 281 
In Poland, in political science, 181-82 
In United States, study of —, 210 
Natural resources. French study of world 
distribution of —, 565 
Natural science. In China, methods of —. 
in political science, 350 
In Poland, methods of — in political 
science, 181-82 

Influence of — on political science, 75 
Methods of — similar to institutional 
approach in political science, 306 
Naturalistic conception. — of political 
science, in Poland, 179 
Nazism: see National Socialism 
Neglected areas and inadequacies (in 
political science), 14 

— in Australia, 325 

— in Austria, 611, 616 

— in Belgium, 342, 422-23 

— in Canada, 171-72, 175-76 

— in China, 344, 348 

—• in France, 51, 52-55, 58-69, 62, 447, 
452, 485, 505, 510, 668, 574-75 

— in Great Britain, 299, 301, 500-1, 538, 
539, 545, 593, 627-28 

— in India, 38-39, 46-47 

— in Japan, 320 

— in Mexico, 227 

— in Netherlands, 283, 293 

— in Sweden, lack of translations of 
Swedish works, 164 

— in Switzerland, 68, 71 

— in United States, 81, 239, 362-63, 433- 
34, 466-67, 467-68, 474, 578 

— in United States, in political theory, 
219, 222-23 

— in analysis of power, 82-84 

— in classification of the social sciences, 
76-77 

— in political science, 77, 84 

— of the Unesco project, 7 
Neo-liberalism. — in France, 484 
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Neo-Thomism (see also : Scholasticism). 

— in Brazil, 230, 231 

— in Spain, 277 

— in United States, 240 
Netherlands. Belgian student exchanges 

with —, 341 

History of development of political 
science in —, 280-83 
Political science in —, 280-98 (293) 
Political theory in —, 283-86 
Netheri.ands East Indies. Civil service of 
—, 290 

Constitution of —, 287 
Foreign relations of —, 290 
History of government of —, 289 
Proposals for improving organization 
of —, 287-88 

New Deal, 466, 467, 469, 494 
New Zealand. British studies of —, 492 
Non-violence. In India, theory of —, 41- 
42 

Non-voting. In the United States, study 
of —, 213 

Normative conception. In German- 
speaking countries, in international 
law, 695, 698 

In Poland, in political science, 180, 
183 

In United States, in political science, 
180 

Opposition of dialectical materialism 
to —, 327-28, 336 

Normative method. Normative problems 
in political science, 115-16 
Normative-juridical method. — in Ger¬ 
many and Austria, 36 

— in Poland, 188-89 

Norway. Political science in —, 150 
Swedish study of parliamentary sys¬ 
tem in —, 162 

Nouvellc Soci6t6 Ifelv^tique(Switzerland), 
68 

Nuffield College (Oxford), 632, 634, 637, 
639 

Nurenburg Tribunal. American psycho¬ 
logical study of —, 531 

O 

Office of Defence Transportation (United 
States), 436 

Office of Price Administration (United 
States), 436 

Office of War Information (United Sta¬ 
tes), 443 

Offices. — as agencies of economic 
intervention in France, 485, 490 
Operative ideals, 499 


Opposition. — as essential to democratic 
government, 346 

Organizations (of political scientists): 
see Associations 

Overpopulation. French study of —, 564 
Overseas Food Corporation (Great Bri¬ 
tain), 304 

Oxford Final Honours School of Philo¬ 
sophy, Politics and Economics (Mo¬ 
dern Greats), 619, 621, 622-23, 624-25, 
629, 640, 641, 645-46 
Oxford Honours School of Literae Huma- 
niores (Greats), 619, 620 
Oxford Movement, 297 
Oxford School of Modern History, 624 

P 

Pacific territories. British anthropologi¬ 
cal studies of —, 306 
Pacifism. In Great Britain, in inter¬ 
national studies, 582, 687 
In India, — and non-violence, 41-42 
Palestine (see also : Middle East), 165 
Pan-etliicism, 251, 252 
Paris Commune, 333, 336 
Parliament (see also: Congress, Riksdag). 
In Germany and Austria, works on—, 
28 

In Great Britain, study of —, 302 
In Sweden, comparative studies of —, 
161-62 

Parliamentary procedure. In Great Bri¬ 
tain, study of —, 301 
In Sweden, studies of —, 161-62 
In United States, in Congress, 358 
Parliamentary system (see also: Bica¬ 
meral system). Dialectical analysis of 
development of —, 328-29 
In Great Britain, study of —, 299, 
300-1, 539-41 

In Netherlands, study of —, 289 
In Sweden, studies of —, 155 
In United States, inadequate study 
of —, 239 

Participation (of citizens in government). 

In Poland, study of —, 187 
Participation (of political scientists in 
government), 8 

— in France, 375 

— in Poland, 184-85, 192 

— in Sweden, 151 

— in United States, 233, 243-44, 246-47 
Party discipline. In the United States, 

problems of —, 519-20 
Peace. Temporary character of — 
between U.S.S.R. and bourgeois states, 
651 

— through intellectual co-operation, 2 
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Peasantry. In the U.S.S.R., study of —, 
463-64 

Penal law, 182 

Soviet rejection of international —, 
658-59 

Pep: See Political and Economic Planning 
Periodicals (on political science). — in 
Australia, 324 

— in Belgium, 341, 428 

— in Canada, 172-73 

— in France, 447-48, 482, 484-85, 486-87, 
506, 507, 574 

— in Germany, 696 

— in Great Britain, 592, 638 

— in Mexico, 226-27 

— in Poland, 194-95 

— in Sweden, 151-52 

— in United Slates, 361 

— in United States, on local govern¬ 
ment, 408, 417 

Permanent Court of International Justice 
(Hague), 558, 571, 584, 597, 633 
Personalism. — in Spanish political stu¬ 
dies, 272, 273-74 

Personnel (see also : Civil service). In 
Great Britain, sociological analysis of 
Members of Parliament, 640 
In Great Britain, study of problems 
of —, 300, 302 

In United States, study of problems 
of —, 236, 240-41, 434-35, 441, 472 
In United States, psychological studies 
of —, 530, 533 

Petroleum Administration for War (Uni¬ 
ted States), 436 
Philadelphia Charter, 586 
Philosophical method, 112-13 

— in China, 350 

— in France, 376, 377, 453, 570-71 

— in Great Britain, 306, 491, 547-48 , 589, 
591 

— in Italy, critique of —, 251 

— in Middle East, 169 

— in Sweden, 153 

— in Switzerland, 67 

— in United States, 214, 474-75 

— in Uruguay, 148-49 
Philosopliico-legal method. — in France, 

377 

Philosophy (sec also: Political philoso¬ 
phy, Political theory). In China, 344 
In Netherlands, in 19th century, as 
basis of political studies, 281 
In United States, — and political —, 
240 

In Uruguay, teaching of —, 135-36, 
136-37 


Philosophy of history. Rejection of — 
in France, 54 

Philosophy of law. — in Spain, 262, 264, 
279 

Philosophy of the State: see Political 
philosophy 

Planning (see also: Economic interven¬ 
tionism, Economic planning). And 
political science, 88 
As a threat to freedom, 212, 217-18, 
467 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 634 
In Netherlands, study of —, 291 
In Poland, — and political science, 
178, 182-83 

In Poland, study of —, 187 
In U.S.S.R., 459, 460, 461-62 
In United States, 236-37, 238, 472 
Terminology, 490 

Pluralism. In Great Britain, study of —, 
297, 497 

In Japan, study of —, 316 
Poland. British studies of —•, 494 

Conceptions of political science in —, 
179-84 

Content of political studies in —, 184- 
88 

Methods in political science in —, 
188-93, 327-31 

Political science in —, 178-95 (178-79) 
Swedish studies of —, 161 
Politica (scientia), 280 
Political and Economic Planning (PEP), 
57, 311-12, 639 
Political economy, 337 

In Canada, relation of political science 
to —, 171 

In Spain, terminology, 279 
Political Economy Society (Belgium), 338 
Political institutions ( see also: History 
of political institutions). Analysis and 
typology of —, 106-8 
And political theory, 208-9 
Comparative typology of —, 49 
In Argentina, history of —, 199-200, 
203-4 

In Australia, patterned after British 
institutions, 323-24 

In Australia, teaching of institutions 
* and comparative institutions, 325 
In Austria, teaching of —, 615 
In Belgium, study of —, 338-39 
In Canada, inadequacy of studies on 
175-76 

In France, study of —, 870-81 
In Great Britain, comparative study 
of —, W-501 (491-92) 
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In Great Britain, study of —, 296-97, 
300-2 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 627- 
30, 643 

In Netherlands, study of —, 288-89 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
In Switzerland, 66-67 
In United States, study of —, 234-35, 
406 

Study of —, 93, 209 
Political law (see also: Public law) 

— in Spain, 263, 279 

Political method. — in Argentina, 204 

— in Sweden, 153 

Political parties (see also: Agrarian Parly, 
Anti-Revolutionary Party, Catholic 
Parly, Catholic Social Party, Chiistian 
Social Party, Congress Party, Conser¬ 
vative Parly, Country Parly, Demo¬ 
cratic Parly, Democratic Socialist 
Party, Granger Party, Independent 
Labour Party, Labour Party, Liberal 
Party, National Socialist Parly, Popu¬ 
list Party, Progressive Party, Protes¬ 
tant political parties, Radical Party, 
Republican Party, Social Democratic 
Parly, Socialist Party, Tory Party, 
Whig Parly, Workers Parly). Func¬ 
tion of —, 617-18 

In Argentina, study of —, 199, 205-7 
In Argentina, study of American —, 
205-6 

In Belgium, study of —, 339-40, 342- 
43 

In Canada, absence of works on —, 
176 

In China, critique of one-party sys¬ 
tem, 346 

In France, study of — and party 
systems, 61, 503-14 (603, 514) 

In Germany and Austria, w orks on —, 
26 

In Great Britain, comparative study of 
parly systems, 491, 493, 494, 500 
In Great Britain, study of party 
system, 296, 300, 538-50 (539-41) 

In India, 45 
In Iran, 167 
In Italy, 258 
In Lebanon, 167 
In Netherlands, 283, 289, 291-92 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
In Sweden, study of — and party 
system, 157 

In U.S.S.R., role of the proletarian —, 
335 

In U.S.S.R., theory of —, 384-85 
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In United States, study of —, 213, 
237, 434, 515-25 

In Uruguay, studies of —, 134, 142-43 
Internal organization of —, 522-23 
Terminology, 512 
Two-party system, 518 
Political philosophy (see also: History of 
political ideas, Political Theory), 234, 
240, 248 
In Belgium, 338 
In China, 346-48 
In Great Britain, 306 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 619, 
620-21 

In Netherlands, 280-81, 284-85 
In Spain, 262, 264 
In Switzerland, teaching of —, 65 
Political principles. In the United States, 
definition and classification of —, 
211, 216-18 

In the United States, practical appli¬ 
cation of —, 247 
Political relations, 208, 211, 216-18 
Political scicnce(s). As a single disci¬ 
pline, 103-5 

Character and development of —, 7-8 
Definition of —, 3-4, 10-11, 49-50, 
132, 244, 337 

Dialectical materialism in —, 327-36 
(327-28, 331-32) 

In Argentina, 106-207 
In Australia, 323-26 
In Austria, teaching of —, 605-16 (605- 
6 ) 

In Belgium, 337-43 (337), 418-29 
In Brazil, 228-32 (231-32) 

In Canada, 171-77 (171-72, 177) 

In China, 3^4-51 (344, 349-50) 

In Denmark, 150 
In Finland, 150 

In France, 48-64 (50, 63-64), 370-81 , 
446-56, 481-90, 503-14 
In France, teaching of —, 647-54 

(653-54) 

In German-speaking countries, 23-37 
(23-24, 32-34), 594-603 
In Great Britain, 294-312 (299), 491- 
501, 538-50 , 582-93 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 617- 
46 (617-20) 

In India, 38-47 (38-39) 

In Italy, 249-61 (249, 260-61) 

In Japan, 313-22 (315, 320) 

In Mexico, 224-27 

In the Middle East, 165-70 (169-70) 

In Netherlands, 280-93 (293) 

In Norway, 150 
In Poland, 178-95 (178-79) 
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In Spain, 262-79 (262, 279) 

In Sweden, 150-64 (150, 1G4) 

In Switzerland, 65-74 
In U.S.S.K., 382-405 (3*2-83, 403-5), 
457-64, 551-60 

In United States, 75-90 (75-78), 208-28, 
288-48 (233-34, 246-48), 355-69 , 406- 
17, 430-45, 465-80, 515-25 , 526-87, 
576-81 

In Uruguay, 132-49 (132, 134-35, 137) 
Marxist critique of bourgeois political 
science, 327 , 328-30, 333, 335-36 
Matter and methods of —, 91-131 (93, 
95-96, 112, 131) 

Newness of — as independent disci¬ 
pline, 1 

Normative character of —, 75-76 
Problems of —, 95-99 
Singular or plural ?, 26-30, 647 
Subject matter of —, 13-14, 49, 81-86, 
91-99, 332, 617-19 

Political Science Research Institutes (Chi¬ 
na), 350-51 

Political sociology and political science, 
49 

Description of —, 101, 146-47 

Political theory (sec also: History of Poli¬ 
tical Ideas, Political Philosophy). 
Aims of —, 208, 499 
As guide to action, 336 
In antiquity, 281 
In Argentina, study of —, 198-99 
In Belgium, 337-38 
In Canada, lack of studies of —, 171- 
72 

In France, 370-72 

In France, lack of studies of —, 52- 
53, 62 

In France, new developments in —, 64 
In France, on economic interventio¬ 
nism, 482 

In Germany and Austria, history of 
—, 32 

In Great Britain, 294-99 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 619, 
620-21, 621, 625-26, 626-27, 629, 630, 
642-43 

In India, 40-44 
In Italy, study of —, 257 
In Mexico, 226-27 
In Middle East, 166 
In Netherlands, 281, 284-86 
In Poland, study of —, 185-86 
In Spain, 262-63, 267 
In Sweden, study of —, 163-64 
In Switzerland, 66-67 
In United States, 208-28 (214, 219-21, 
223), 234 


In Uruguay, lack of studies of —, 134 
Main problems of —, 222-23 
Object and characteristics of —, 99, 
104 

Politico-historical method in Sweden, 
156 

Politico-juridical method in Poland, 
188 

Politico-Legal Research Institute (Argen¬ 
tina), 205 

Politico-sociological method in Argentina, 
207 

Politics, 9 

In Germany and Austria, concept and 
study of —, 25 

In Great Britain, comparative study 
of —, 497 

In Great Britain, concept of —■, 497 
In Spain, concept and study of —, 270- 
71 

In United States, terminology, 244-45, 
431 

Scope of the comparative study of —, 
498 

Polls (of public opinion) (see also: Public 
opinion). Critique of —, 527, 549 
In France, 511 
In Great Britain, 542, 545 
In United States, 213, 242 
Popular democracy. As new, different 
form of dictatorship of the proletariat, 
335 

Soviet studies of —, 557 
Population. French studies of move¬ 
ments of — as cause of war, 564 
Populist Party. In the United Stales, 
524 

Positive law, 597 

In Austria, teaching of —, 606 
In Netherlands, 19th century study of 
—, 281 

In Netherlands, 20th century study of 
—, 281-82 
Norms of —, 598 
Problems of analyzing, 117-31 
Positivism. In Germany and Austria, in 
studies of international law, 597 
In Germany and Austria, reaction 
against —, 35 
In Italy, 249 

In Netherlands, in 19th century poli¬ 
tical studies, 281 

In Poland, idealistic neo-positivism in 
political science, 181 
In Uruguay, 135-36 

Posivitistic humanism. — in Uruguay, 
136 

Power (see also: Emergency powers, 
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Executive power, Judicial power, 
Legislative power). As central con¬ 
cept in international relations, 588 
As central concept of political science, 
82-86, 92-93, 499 

Contribution of psychology to con¬ 
cept of —, 534 

Distinction between political power 
and administrative power, 348 
In France, study of —, 370-72 
In Great Britain, studies of —, 296- 
97 

In U.S.S.R., identity of formal and 
actual power, 391-92 
Inslitutional and sociological concept 
of —, 84 

Need for study of —, 223 
Postulational concept of —, 83 
Psychological concept of —, 83 
Struggle for possession of —, 297 
Terminology, 380 

Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet (U.S. 
S.R.), 387, 396 

Pragmatism. — in the United States, 
240, 366 
Praxeology, 179 

Presidency. In the United States, 235, 
357-58, 436 

In the United States, British study 
of —, 305 

In the United States, Swedish study 
of —, 160 

President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
439 

Press. In Belgium, study of —, 339 
In Belgium, the political —, 341 
In France, need for study of —, 574 
In Great Britain, study of —, 539, 541, 
543, 547 

In Sweden, role of political scientists 
in —, 151 

In Sweden, study of —, 158 
In Switzerland, 68 
In Uruguay, 148 

Pressure groups (see also: Groups and 
organizations, Interest groups). ■ Ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of —, 516- 
17 

Definition of —, 615 
Methods of —, 515 
Study of — in the United States, 213, 
473, 515-25 

Prices. — in the U.S.S.R., 457, 460, 462 
Prime Minister. In Belgium, study of 
the role of —, 338 
In Great Britain, study of the role 
of —, 646 

Princeton School of Public Affairs, 244 


Principle of People's Livelihood, 350 

Private law. — in Poland, 188, 190, 191 

Professions (and political science). In 
France, recruiting of political experts, 
56 

In Great Britain, training of colonial 
civil servants, 627 

In Great Britain, training of workers 
in the social services, 624, 631 
In Netherlands, replacement of jurists 
by economists in the civil service, 
282 

In Sweden, professional objectives of 
political science students, 151 
In United States, city management as 
a profession, 415-16 
In United States, training of political 
scientists, 473-74 

Profit. — in the Soviet economy, 457, 
460 

Progressive Parly. — in the United 
States, 624 

Proletariat. Dictatorship of —, 332, 333- 
34, 336 

Relation to peasantry, 463-64 

Propaganda. In Great Britain, study of 
—, 538-39, 544-45, 549 
In U.S.S.R., doctrine of use of revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda in enemy 
states, 556 

In United States, content analysis of 
—, 528-29 

In United States, study of —, 237, 
240-41 

Property. In France, studies of public 
—, 450 

In U.S.S.R, private —, 458 
In United States, study of —, 220 
— relations as primary factor in 
dialectical materialism, 327 
Public —, terminology, 455 

Proportional representation, 379 
In Belgium, 341 

In Great Britain, study of —, 639, 
641-42 

In Italy, 268 

In United States, critique of —, 518- 
519 

In United States, lack of study of — 
239 

Protestant political parties. — in the 
Netherlands, 291 

Province. In Belgium, provincial gov¬ 
ernment and law, 423, 426 
In France, arguments in favor of 
provinces rather than departments, 
448 
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Provincial autonomy, terminology, 
424 

Prussia. British study of —, 497 
Psychiatry. Use of — in psychological 
studies in the United States, 531 
Psychoanalysis. In France, use of — in 
explaining propaganda and mass 
behaviour, 00 

Marxist critique of use of —, 330-31 
Psychoanalytic method. — in American 
studies, 479 

Psychological method, 6 

— in France, 511, 569-70 

— in Great Britain, 549-S0 

— in Poland, 189-90 

— in United States, in political science, 
240-41, 247-48 

— in United States, in study of inter¬ 
national relations, 238 

Marxist critique of —, 330-31 
Psychological warfare. British study of 
— 639, 544-45 

Psychology. And political science, 110-11 
In Belgium, distrust of so-called 
applied —, 337 

In France, studies of political —, 375 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 634- 
35 

In Mexico, absence of —, in political 
studies, 227 

In Poland, use of —, in political 
studies, 182 

In Spain, neglect of —, 267 
In United States, application to poli¬ 
tical studies, 5, 80, 213, 217, 234, 
478-79, 526-87 (526, 535-37) 

In United States, in studies of ad¬ 
ministration, 441-42 
Procedures in applying — to political 
study, 526-33 

Psychological factors in international 
relations, 561 

Psycho-sociological method. — in Uru¬ 
guay, 144, 145 

Public administration ( see also: Ad¬ 
ministration, Administrative law). In 
Australia, study of —, 325 
In Austria, teaching of —, 615-16 
In Belgium, study of and reform of 
—, 338-39 
In Canada, 172 

In France, studies of —, 57, 446-56 
(453-54) 

In Great Britain, study of —, 300-6 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 624, 
625, 630-31 

In India, studies of —, 44 
In Mexico, studies of —, 226 


In Poland, study of —, 187 
In Sweden, study of —, 158-59 
In United States, 236, 555-69, 406-7, 
415-17, 456-45 (433-34), 472 
Scope of —, 300 

Public Administration Clearing-House 
(Chicago), 236, 243, 408 
Public Administration Service (United 
States), 364, 417, 439 
Public corporations and enterprises. 
American study of —, 472 
British study of —, 304 
Public establishments. In France, study 
of —, 449 

Terminology, 424, 455 
Public law. In Argentina, study of —, 
198-99 

In Austria, as central in teaching of 
state sciences, 605, 607 
In Belgium, comparative study of —, 
339 

In Belgium, study of —, 337, 41^ 
419 

In France, study of political parlies 
in public law, 506-7 
In France, teaching of —, 648 
In Great Britain, study of —, 301, 
306 

In Poland, study of —, 188-89, 190-91 
In Spain, study of —, 262, 263 
In U.S.S.U., 551 

In United States, study of —, 235-36 
Object and nature of —, 101-3 
Public opinion {see also: Polls). In 
Belgium, study of —, 339-41 
In France, study of —, 379, 508-14 
(503, 514), 565, 569-70 
In Great Britain, study of —, 588-50 
(539-40) 

In Italy, study of —, 254-56 
In Mexico, lack of study of —, 227 
In Netherlands, study of —, 292 
In Poland, study of —, 187 
In Sweden, study of —, 150 
In United States, study of —, 80, 
213, 237, 242, 247, 365, 443-44, 478, 
538 

In United States, terminology, 245 
Influence of — to promote inter¬ 
national good will, 565 
Public relief. Belgian study of —, 339 
Public services. In Belgium, study of —, 
338, 427 

In France, study of —, 450 
In United States, study of public uti¬ 
lities, 470 

Terminology, 455, 489-90 
Quakers, 587 
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Quantitative semantics. In the United 
States, study of, 628-29 
Quintuple Constitutional Theory, 348, 349 
Quantitative methods: see Statistical 
methods 

R 

Racism. In Brazil, study of —, 229 
In France, studies of —, 666 
Racist propaganda under fascism, 265 
Radical Historicism, 329 
Radical Party. — in France, 58, 506, 514 
Radicalism. In Belgium, influence of 
French —, 340 

Great Britain, — in international 
studies, 582, 585 
In Poland, study of —, 186 
Radio. British study of use of — in 
election campaigns, 541 
Effect of — in shaping public opinion, 
543 

Rand Corporation (United States), 244 
Raw Cotton Commission (Great Britain), 
304 

Realism. — in Great Britain, in inter¬ 
national studies, 582, 586, 588 

— in Italy, 252 

— in United States, 366 

Reality. Dialectical study of social — in 
its entirety, 327-28 

In Poland, as subject for political 
study and action, 180 
In Poland, creation of new reality as 
objective of political science, 181 
Rebus sic stantibus clause. Importance 
of — in Soviet international law, 555 
Recall. — as one of the people’s four 
controlling powers, 348 

— in the U.S.S.R., 399 
Rechtsstaat, 284 

Recourse (against government action), 
see Appeal 

Referendum. As one of the people’s 
four controlling powers, 348 
In Argentina, study of —, 199 
In Sweden, study of —, 161 
Refugees. Contributions of — to Ameri¬ 
can political science, 233-34 
Contributions of — to Swedish politi¬ 
cal science, 163 

Regional government: see Local gov¬ 
ernment 

Regional Hospital Boards (Great Britain), 
304 

Regions. In France, — or departments P, 
62-53, 448 

In United States, the question of —, 
411 
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In United States, sectionalism in 
politics, 524-25 

Related disciplines (use of — in political 
science), 8 

In Austria, teaching of —, 614-15 
In France, in study of economic inter¬ 
ventionism, 488-89 

In Japan, need for co-ordination of —, 
320 

In United States, 233, 234, 364 
In United States, in study of gov¬ 
ernment and economic life, 477 
In United States, in study of local gov¬ 
ernment, 412-13 

In United States, in study of political 
parties, 523 

Need for use of — in political science, 
95, 105, 108-9, 245-46, 477-78, 479, 
512-13 

Need for use of — in study of inter¬ 
national law, 599 

Need for use of — in study of inter¬ 
national relations, 578, 579 
Religion. In China, politics formerly an 
auxiliary of —, 345 
In France, study of — and politics, 58 
In France, study of religious factors 
in international relations, 667 
In France, study of religious practice, 
508 

Reparations. French study of —, 563 
Representative government. In Great 
Britain, studies of —, 299 
In U.S.S.R., study of individual and 
collective representation 397-98 
Republic. In France, critical studies of 
the Third —, 373, 374-75, 503-4 
In France, institutions of the Fourth 
—, 376 

Terminology, 245 

Republican Party. — in the United 
States, 519, 521, 523-24, 527 
Repudiation of obligations. Justification 
of — in Soviet international law, 655- 
56 

Research (see also: Group research, 
Surveys and investigations). In Aus¬ 
tralia, 324-25 

In Belgium, centres of —, 337, 338 
In Brazil, 230-31 

In China, organization of — 350-51 
In France, organization of —, 370, 
614, 574, 647-54 (663-54) 

In Germany and Austria, mutual 
interdependence of —, 23 
In Great Britain, 300, 308-12, 636-40 
In India, 38 
In Japan, 321-22 
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In Middle East, 167-69 
In Sweden, 162-53 
In Switzerland, 69 

In United States, 236, 243-44, 366, 408- 
409, 437-39, 441 

Responsibility. In Belgium, study of — 
of public power, 426-27 
In France, study of — of public 
bodies, 452 

In Sweden, — of Cabinet members, 
167 

Revolution. Analysis of —, 273 
In China, study of —, 350 
In Uruguay, study of —, 149 
Marxist concept of —, 329-30 
Revolutionary purpose. Concept of — 
in Soviet political studies, 383-86, 388- 
89 

Rhenish-Bavarian Catholic Centre, 340 
Right. In French politics, 504, 507 
Terminology, 612-13 

Rights of man. In Austria, study of —, 
30 

In Belgium, 19th century interest in 
—, 340 

In Germany, study of —, 30 
In Great Britain, in international stu¬ 
dies, 682, 685-86 
In India, studies of —, 42 
In Middle East, study of —, 166, 169 
In Netherlands, study of —, 285 
In Spain, study of —, 265, 274 
In Sweden, studies of —, 158 
In Switzerland, study of individual 
liberties, 69-71 

In U.S.S.U., study of —, 335, 390-94 
In United States, study of —, 439 
In United States, terminology, 
“right”, 246 

In Uruguay, study of —, 149 
Universal Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, 586 

Riksdag (Sweden). And foreign policy, 
167 

Reform of —, 154-55 
Study of —, 156 
Rockefeller Foundation, 369, 438 
Roman law, 8, 280, 335 

In Austria, teaching of —, 605, 606 
Rosenwald Foundation, 368 
Royal Academy of Belgium, 338 
Royal Commission on Local Government, 
309 

Royal Commission on Population, 309 
Royal Commission on thfe Civil Service, 
309 

Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, 
309 
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Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 309 
Royal Commission on the Press, 543 
Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance, 309 

Royal Commission of Enquiry (Great Bri¬ 
tain), 309-10 

Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(Great Britain), 586, 589, 592 
Royalism (see also: Monarchism). 

American study of —, 210 
Rural government. In the United States, 
study of —, 411-12 
Ruskin College, 624 
Russell Sage Foundation, 368 
Russia ( sec also : Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics). British study of 
Russian Revolution, 299 

S 

Sanctions. French study of — in inter¬ 
national affairs, 667-68 
Saudi Arabia (sec also : Middle East), 165, 
169 

Political institutions in —, 166 
Scandinavia. British comparative studies 
of —, 305, 496 

Scandinavian Political Science Congress, 
151 

Scholasticism (sec also: Neo-Thomism). 
In Spain, 270, 277 
In Spain, history of scholastic poli¬ 
tical thought, 277 
In Uruguay, 135 

School of Oriental Studies (London), 639 
Science. Character of —, 48-49 
Classification of the —s, 183 
Evolution of —, 193 
Humanistic disciplines as genuine —s, 
189 

Place of values in —, 242 
Present lack of faith in —, 271-72 
Terminology, 3, 4 
Sciences of the State, 7 

Definition of —, 605, 611-12 
In Austria, teaching of —, 605-16 (605- 
606) 

In German-speaking countries, re¬ 
search in —, 28-87 (23-24, 32-34) 
Scientific method(s), 6, 228-29, 349, 378- 
379, 442 

Classification of — by Menger, 190 
In Argentina, 201-3 
Need for — in political science, 204, 
214, 218-19, 221 
Scott Committee, 310 
Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 439 

Sectors. — in the French economy, 490 
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Select Committee on National Expendi¬ 
ture (Great Britain), 310 
Self-determination. Soviet concept of —, 
554 

Self government: see Local government 
Senate. In the United States, studies of 
—, 359 

Separation of powers. In Argentina, stu¬ 
dies of —, 199 

In U.S.S.R., critique of —, 385-87 
Series (of works on political science): 

see Collections and series 
Service de sondage et de statistique (Ser¬ 
vice of Polls and Statistics, France), 
608 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 361, 466 
Short ballot, 519 

Social adaptation. In Poland, theory of 
—, 182 

Social contract. Ideas similar to — in 
ancient Hindu texts, 40 
Swiss study of —, 73 
Social Democratic Party.—in Netherlands, 
292 

— in Sweden, 168, 163 
Social economy. Belgian study of —, 606 
Social groups: see Caste, Classes, Groups 
and organizations 

Social history. In Great Britain, teaching 
of —, 633, 644 

Social Institute (Stockholm), 161 
Social justice. In Italy, need for —, 
252, 259 

In Spain, concept of —, 275, 276-77 
Social law. In Poland, study of —, 187 
Social legislation. In Belgium, 421 
In Netherlands, 281 
In Netherlands, study of —, 291 
Social life. British study of the common 
life of society, 499-500 
Dialectical analysis of —, 327-28 
Social philosophy. — in Spain, 279 
Social policy (or politics). In Nether¬ 
lands, study of —, 285 
In Poland, study of —, 184-85, 189 
In Spain, terminology, 279 
In U.S.S.R., economic theory and 
social policy, 457-64 (457-58, 461-62) 
Social psychology. In Belgium, distrust 
of —, 337 
In Brazil, 230-31 
In France, 574 

In France, critique of —, 669-70 
In France, influence of — on research, 
55-56 

In. France, teaching of —, 649 
In Great Britain, 539, 549 
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In Great Britain, neglect of — in poli¬ 
tical studies, 299-300 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 626, 
634-35, 644 

In Spain, neglect of —, 267 
In United States, 240-41, 478-79 
Relation to political theory, 234 
Use of — in study of international 
relations, 565 

Social Science Research Council (Swe¬ 
den), 152-53 

Social Science Research Council (United 
Slates), 233, 243, 365, 368 
Committee on Government, 366 
Committee on Public Administration, 
243, 365, 437, 438 
Committee on Research in Economic 
History, 468 

Committee on Scientific Method in the 
Social Sciences, 366 

Social sciences. Character of —, 75-78 
In China, development of —, 344 
In France, organization of —, 647 
In Italy, methods in —, 260 
_ In Spain, teaching of — 266 

In Sweden, education and research in 
—, 152-53 

In United Slates, terminology, 244 
Methods in —, 365 

Social security. In Sweden, study of — by 
economists, 160 

In United States, study of the social 
security programme, 438 
Social theory. In Great Britain, teaching 
of —, 620-21, 625-26, 627, 630, 642- 
643 

Social welfare. Belgian study of —, 339 
Socialism. In Belgium, study of —, 338, 
342 

In France, study of —, 373, 504, 605 
In France, study of — as factor in 
international relations, 566 
In Great Britain, socialist phase of 
comparative studies, 491-92, 497-500 
In Great Britain, teaching about —, 
635 

In Italy, 259-60 
In Netherlands, 281, 290, 292 
In Netherlands, study of —, 286 
In Poland, study of —, 186 
In Spain, study of —, 276 
In Uruguay, study of —, 136 
Socialist Party — in Belgium, 339, 341 

— in France, g3, 58, 505, 509, 610 

— in India, 46 

— in Netherlands, 291 

— in Poland, 336 

— in United States, 626 
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Socialist state. Marxist theory of deve¬ 
lopment of —, 333-35 

Sociological method, 113, 117-20, 130-31 
In Argentina, 200 
In Belgium, 337 
In China, 350 

In France, 49, 57, 376, 378-80, 453 
In Germany and Austria, 32-33 t 37, 
698-99 

In Great Britain, 308, 492, 540-41, 550 
In Great Britain, study of social fac¬ 
tors in international relations, 592 
In Italy, critique of —, 250-51 
In Japan, 315, 316, 319 
In Mexico, 225, 226 
In Poland, 190 
In Spain, 266, 268 
In Sweden, 163 
In Switzerland, 67-68, 72 
In Turkey, 168-69 
In United States, 366 
In Uruguay, 143-47 
Use of — in study of class struggle, 
330 

Use of — in study of international 
relations, 692 

Sociologico-juridical method. — in 
France, 510, 511 

Sociology ( see also: Electoral sociology, 
International sociology, Political socio¬ 
logy). And political science, 49, 497- 
98 

And the concept of power, 85 
Central importance of — in dialectical 
materialism, 327-28 
In Austria, teaching of —, 614-15, 616 
In Brazil, 229, 231 

In France, in political studies, 610, 
647 

In France, teaching of —, 649-50 
In Germany and Austria, studies of 
—, 34 

In Great Britain, teaching of —, 621, 
626, 627, 6*S, 630, 634-35, 635-36, 
644-45 

In Great Britain, use of — in study of 
public opinion, 545, 548-49 
In Italy, 250, 260 
In Netherlands, study of —, 285 
In Netherlands, teaching of —, 282 
— In Poland, in political studies, 181- 
182 

In Spain, 266-67, 268, 279 
In Spain, use of — in political studies, 
264 

In United States, relation to political 
science, 234, 366, 412-13, 442, 478- 
479 


In United States, use of — in poli¬ 
tical science, 217, 238 
Sociology of science. — in Poland, 193 
Solvay Institute of Sociology, 337, 338 
Sovereignty. Absolute —, 349 
In China, study of —, 347-48 
In France, study of —, 370-72 
In German-speaking countries, study 
of —, 601-3 

In Great Britain, studies of —, 297 
In Netherlands, study of —, 282 
In Spain, study of —, 265, 268 
In U.S.S.R., concept of —, 554-55, 
557-68 

In United States, study of —, 210, 212, 
220 

National —, 348 

Repercussions of American economic 
aid on —, 559-60 
Terminology, 380-81, 601-3 
Soviet influence, 9 
Soviet of the Nationalities, 387 
Soviet of the Union, 387 
Soviet Union: see Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics 
Soviets, 387, 391, 396-97 
Spain. Content of political studies in —, 
262-65 

Method and tendencies of political 
science in —, 265-78 
Political science in —, 262-79 (262, 
279) 

Terminology, 279 
Spellman Fund, 369 
Staalslehre. In Great Britain, relative 
absence of — in teaching, 626 
In Japan, study of —, 314, 315, 316, 
318 

In Sweden, in political science, 150, 
163, 163 

State. As form of the ideological super¬ 
structure, 327-29 

As instrument of class domination, 
328, 332, 335-36 

As primary subject of public law, 
419 

Concept of — in political science, 78, 
82 

Critique of modern development of —, 
271 

Essence of —, 332 
Genesis of —, 332, 335 
In France, general theory of —, 370- 
72 

In German and Austria, concept of —, 
32-33 

In Great Britain, study of nature and 
concept of —, 296-99 
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In Italy, studies of reform of —, 258 
In Netherlands, general theory of —, 
281, 282, 283-84 

In Spain, concept of —, 267-68, 269-70 
In Sweden, new concept of —, 160 
In U.S.S.R., concept of states as 
sovereign and equal, 552 
In U.S.S.R., denial of state as legal 
entity, 653 

In U.S.S.R., study of theory of —, 
882-405 (383, 389-90, 403-5), 557 
In United States, relations of the indi¬ 
vidual states, 410 

In United States, terminology, 244 
Marxist studies of —, 331-32 
Relation to law, 335-36 
Structure of — and structure of party 
system, 61 

Types and forms of —, 332-33, 372 
Withering away of —, 332, 333-34, 
335, 403-5 

State Academy of Political Sciences (War¬ 
saw) , 194 

Statistical method, 5 
In France, 611, 570 
In Great Britain, 307-8, 548-49 
In United States, 365, 477-78 
Use of — in study of international 
relations, 693 

Statistics. In Belgium, use of —, 337 
In Great Britain, teaching of —, 623, 
633-34, 644 

In Mexico, lack of use of —, 227 
In Netherlands, teaching of —, 282 
In Netherlands, use of —, 281 
In Sweden, teaching of —, 151 
In Sweden, use of — in sociological 
studies, 159 

In United States, use of —, 241, 248, 
443-44 

Relations between observation and —, 
307-8 

Use of and limitations of — in dialec¬ 
tical materialism, 330 
Use of — in study of content of mass 
communications media, 628 

Students. — in British universities, 640- 
641 

Suffrage. As one of the people's four 
controlling powers, 348 
In France, effect of women's —, 509 
In Japan, study of universal —, 314 
In Netherlands, universal —, 283 
In Sweden, universal and women’s 
—, 155 

Supreme Court (United States), 410, 411 
American historical studies of —, 360- 
861, 475, 476 


Biographies of former Justices of —, 
361 

Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 387, 395 
Surveys and investigations (see also: 
Group research, Research). In Bel¬ 
gium, rarity of —, 337 
In Belgium, studies of powers and 
services of the state, 339 
In France, 68 
In Great Britain, 309-12 
In Great Britain, Departmental Com¬ 
mittees, 310 

In Great Britain, Royal Commissions, 
309-10 

In Great Britain, Select Committees, 
310 

In Great Britain, voluntary associa¬ 
tions, 311-12 
In Sweden, 157 

In United States, Congressional in¬ 
vestigations, 359-60 

In United States, Hawthorne research 
projects, 441 

In United States, reorganization sur¬ 
veys, 362 
Sweden, 498 

Intensive comparative study in —, 
160-62 

Political science in —, 150-64 (150, 
164) 

Present state of political science in —, 
164 

Scope of political science in —, 150 
Switzerland. British studies of —, 492, 
496 

Political science in —, 65-74 
Study of international law in German 
Switzerland, 594-608 (594-95) 
Swedish studies of Swiss form of gov¬ 
ernment, 165, 160, 161, 162 
Syndicalism. British study of French 
administrative —, 297 
Synthetic concept. — of political science, 
in Poland, 182-84 

Syria (see also: Middle East), 165, 170 
General works on political science in 
—, 165 

Teaching in —, 168 

T 

Taxation. — and prices in the U.S.S.R., 
462 

Teaching (of political science) (see also: 
Universities), 18-20 
In Australia, 323, 325 
In Austria, 19, 605-16 (605-6) 

In Belgium, 337, 339 
In Brazil, 228, 231 
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In Canada, 176 
In China, 360-61 
In China, weaknesses of —, 348 
In France, 19, 60-61, 63-54, 63-64, 647- 
654 (653-54) 

In Great Britain, 19, 294, 306, 617-46 
(617-20) 

In India, 38 
In Japan, 320-21 
In Middle East, 167-69 
In Netherlands, 280-83 
In Poland, 194-95 
In Spain, 265-66 
In Sweden, 150-51 
In Switzerland, 66-74 
In U.S.S.R., 382 

Teaching methods and procedures. — in 
Austria, 607, 611-14 
— in Great Britain, 626, 641-42 
Teleological methods. In Italy, critique 
of —, 250-51 
In Poland, 190 

In Poland, teleological conception of 
political science, 180, 181, 183-84 
In United States, “subject-matter con¬ 
text’* in administrative studies, 435- 
436 

In Uruguay, 137, 139 
Temperance movement. In Sweden, 
study of —, 160 

Temporary National Economic Committee 
(TNEC, United States), 469 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 236, 
438, 471 

Terminology, comment. Confusion of — 
in comparing capitalism and social¬ 
ism, 460 

In Argentina, in political science, 204- 
205, 207 

In Belgium, in political science, 423- 
424 

In France, in political science, 69-60, 
380-81, 454-56, 512-14 
In France, in study of economic inter¬ 
ventionism, 490 

In Germany and Austria, 611-12 
In Mexico, in political science, 225, 226 
In Poland, in political science, 193-94 
In Spain, in political science, 279 
In United States, in political science, 
244-46, 444-45, 632 
Necessity for precision of —, 48 
Problems of — in study of inter¬ 
national relations, 571-74, 578, 599- 
603 

Problems of — in the Unesco project, 
3, 4-5 


Terminology, definitions 

“Administration**, 245, 454 
“Administrative law**, 454 
“Administrative litigation”, 424, 465 
“Administrative police**, 455 
“Administrative regime”, 454 
“Administrative supervision”, 424 
“ Administrative trusteeship** (tutelle 
administrative), 454-55 
tion” (fabrique d’Sglise), 424 
“Appeal”, 225 
“Authority” (pouvoir), 380 
“Befriedung”, 699 
“Bureaucracy”, 246 
“Centralization”, 423, 454 
“Civil servant** (fonctionnaire). 455 
“Commission for church construa- 
tion” (fabrique d’6glise), 424 
“Commonwealth**, 244 
“Decentralization”, 423, 455 
“Deconcentration**, 424 
“Democracy**, 59, 66, 245-46 
“Dirigisme”, 489 
“Doctrines corporatistes”, 490 
“Doctrines syndicalistes”, 489-90 
“Electoral geography**, 613-14 
“Electoral sociology”, 613-14 
“Entreprise d’^conomie mixte”, 490 
“Establishments of public service**, 
424 

“Etatisme”, 489 
“Federal”, 246 

“Free economic sectors”, 490 
“Frontier**, 573 
“Fully self-governing*’, 602 
“Functions of the state”, 380 
“Government”, 380 
“Guarantee”, 225 
“Highway” (voirie), 424 
“Imperialism”, 59, 573-74 
“Intercommunal agreement”, 424 
“Inverventionnisme”, 489 
“Left”, 512-13 
“Liberty”, 246 

“Litigation of annulment”, 424 
“Litigation of indemnity”, 424 
“Method”, 3-4, 4-5 
“Nation”, 42-43, 573 
“National group”, 599-600 
“National minority”, 600 
“Nationality”, 573 
“Nationalization”, 490 
“Neutralization”, 599 
“Offices”, 490 

“Para-state establishment”, 424 
“Participation financi6re”, 490 
“ Permanent Council”, 424 
“Planning”, 490 
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“Police”, 490 

' “Political equality”, 240 
“Political science”, 3, 4, 244, 611 
“Politics”, 244 
“Pressure group”, 616 
“Private concerns of public welfare”, 
490 

“Protectorate”, 601 
“Provincial and communal auto¬ 
nomy”, 424 

“Public establishments”, 424, 456 
“Public opinion”, 245 
“Public or nationalized economic 
sectors”, 490 

“Public service”, 465, 490 
“Public welfare commission”, 424 
“Representation des intdrdts”, 490 
“Republic”, 246 
“Right”, 246, 612-13. 

“Science”, 3, 4 
“Sciences of the state” 611 
“Semi-sovereign state”, 601 
“Social sciences”, 3, 244 
“Sovereign state”, 601 
“Sovereignty”, 380-81, 601-3 
“State”, 244 

Textbooks. — in use in British univer¬ 
sities, 642-46 

Third force. — in Italy, 256 
Tory Party. — in Great Britain, 547 
Total environment. American psycholo¬ 
gical studies of —, 241 
Totalitarianism. In France, study of —, 
373 

In Great Britain, study of —, 299 
In Spain, 278 

In Spain, study of —, 264, 265 
United States, study of —, 212, 213, 
239 

Town and Country Planning Association 
(Great Britain), 312 
Trade unions ( see also: Labour move¬ 
ment), 305 
In Belgium, 340 

In Great Britain, teaching about —, 
631, 635 

In U.S.S.R., role of —, 335, 462-63 
In United States, study of —, 441-42, 
475 

Traditionalism. In France, in politics, 
604 

In Spain, absolutist —, 278 
Transjordan (see also: Middle East), 165, 
170 

Treaty of Locarno, 585 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923), 585 
Treaty of Saint-Germain, 30 
Treaty of Versailles, 584 


Tropism, 636 

Turkey (see also: Middle East), 165, 170 
British studies of — 496 
Constitutional law in —, 166 
International law in —, 167 
Political theory in —, 166 
Teaching and research in —, 168-69 
Turnover tax. — in the U.S.S.R., 462 
Twentieth Century Fund, 368 
Typology. Comparative — of political 
institutions, 49 

— of political institutions, 106-8 
U 

Unesco, 75, 77, 498, 601, 648, 686, 592, 
612, 654 

Unesco Project: “Methods in Political 
Science”, 1-20 (1-2, 6-7, 14, 19-20) 

Plan of this volume, 6-7 
Preliminary work, 2-3 
Problems of terminology in —, 3-6 
Reasons for the project, 1-2 
Unification Congress of the Polish Wor¬ 
kers Party and Polish Socialist Party, 
335 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 7 
American studies of — 238 
British study of —, 305, 491, 494, 495, 
490, 497 

Political science in —, 5, $27-86, $82 - 
405 (382-83, 403-5) 

State and economy in —, 457-64 (467- 
458, 461-62) 

State and law in —, $82-405 (382-83, 
403-5) 

Study of development of the socialist 
state in —, 334-35 

Study of international relations in —, 
551-60 (651-65) 

Union of South Africa. British studies 
of —, 495 

Union of Towns and Communes (Bel¬ 
gium), 338 

United Kingdom: see Great Britain 
U nited Nations, 554, 561, 586, 602, 633 
In Belgium, propaganda for —, 341 
In Sweden, study of —, 159 
In U.S.S.R., study of —, 557, 558 
In United States, study of —, 238 
United Nations Charter, 602 
Soviet study of —, 557, 658 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO), 586, 692 
United Nations Library (Geneva), 68 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA), 548, 586, 
589, 592, 593 
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United States op America, 7 

Argentine study of political parties 
in —, 205, 206 

Belgian student exchanges with —, 
341 

British studies of government of —, 
305, 492, 494, 496, 497, 498 
Evolution of political science in —, 
10, 77-78, 223, 233-34, 406-7, 430-31 
Methods in political science in —, 
75-00 (75-78), 214-21, 363-69 
Origins of political science in —, 78- 
80, 406 

Political science in —, 5, 75-00 , 208-28 , 
288-48 (233-34, 246-48), 855-69 , 406- 
417, 480-45, 465-80, 515-25, 526-87, 
576-81 

Political theory in —, 208-28 (214, 
219-21, 223) 

Present state of political science in —, 
246-48 

Psychology and political science in —, 
80, 526-87 (526, 535-37) 

Soviet critique of American economic 
aid, 559-60 

Study of government and administra¬ 
tion in —, 855-69 (355, 363-64, 367) 
Study of government and economic 
life in —, 465-80 (465-66, 479) 
Study of local government in —, 
406-17 

Study of pressure groups and political 
parties in — 515-25 

Study of public administration in —, 
480-45 (433-34) 

Swedish studies of government of —, 
160, 161, 162 

Teaching of international relations 
in —, 576-81 

View of politics as an art in —, 179 

Universal Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, 586 

Universities. — in Australia, 323, 325 

— in Austria, 605-16 (605-6) 

— in Belgium, 337, 339 

— in Brazil, 228 

— in Canada, 176 

— in China, 350-51 

— in France, 50-51, 53, 63-64, 647-54 
(653-54) 

— in Great Britain, 617-46 (617-20) 

— in India, 38 

— in Japan, 320-21 

— in Middle East, 167-69 

— in Netherlands, 280-83 

— in Poland, 194-95 

— in Spain, 265-66, 267 

— in Sweden, 150-51, 152 


— in Switzerland, 65-74 

— in United States, 535-37, 576-81 

— in United States, university research, 
243-44, 368, 438-39 

University extension courses. In Austria, 
popular courses at the University of 
Vienna, 610-11 

In Great Britain, 491-92, 640 
University Institute of Higher Interna¬ 
tional Studies (Switzerland), 67, 73 
University of Chicago, 243, 536 

Committee on International Relations, 
238 

Political Science Department, 366 
University of Michigan. Center for Public 
Opinion Research, 244, 443 
Upper chamber (see also: Senate). Bri¬ 
tish comparative study of —, 494 
Urbanism. In United States, study of —, 
238, 243, 247 

In United States, study of government 
of metropolitan areas, 413-16 
Uruguay. Methods of political science in 
—, 137-49 

Points of view of political scientists 
in —, 135-37 

Political history of —, 132-34 
Political science in —, 182-49 (132, 
134-35, 137) 

Usurpation. — of power, in the history 
of China, 345-46 
Uthwatt Committee, 310 
Utilitarianism. — in British political 
thought, 296 

V 

Value. History of political —s, 275 
In Poland, as central concept in poli¬ 
tical science, 180 

In Spain, as central concept in poli¬ 
tical studies, 275 

In U.S.S.R,, as economic concept: 
457, 458, 459, 460 

In United States, inadequacy of —s in 
field of public policy, 363, 430, 435 
Place of — judgment in science, 218- 
219, 221, 242, 248, 442-43 
Vatican (see also: Catholicism). French 
study of role of — in international 
affairs, 567 

“Vazferreirism”. — in Uruguay, 148 
Verwaltungslehre, 184 
Vichy regime: see France 
V ienna Jurists' Society, 611 
Violence. Marxist rejection of theory of 
—, 332 

Soviet theory of —, 885 
Vocabulary: see Terminology 
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w 

Wages. — in the U.S.S.R., 467-58 
Walloon nationalism, 341 
War. Catholic theory of “just —”, 667 
French philosophical study of —, 670- 
571 

French study of origins of first World 
—, 663 

— regarded as an inevitable pheno¬ 
menon, 556 

Soviet view of international legal con¬ 
ventions in —, 656 

War Manpower Commission (United 
Stales), 436 

War Production Board (United States), 
436 

Western influence. — in China, on poli¬ 
tical studies, 344, 346, 349 

— in Japan, on political studies, 313, 
314 

Whig Party. — in Great Britain, 547 

— in United States. 524 

Work in progress. — in France, on inter¬ 
national relations, 562-63 
— in France, on parties and elections, 
514 
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— in Sweden, on comparative govern¬ 
ment, 162-63 

Workers’ Educational Association (Great 
Britain), 491, 635, 640 
Workers Party. — in Belgium, 340, 341, 
343 

— in Poland, 335 

Works Projects Administration (United 
States), 408 

World organization (see also : League of 
Nations, United Nations) 

In France, study of, 567-68 
In Great Britain, study of —, 582-99 
(582, 589) 

In Spain, study of —, 274 
Y 

Yale Institute of International Relations, 
238, 244, 577 

Yale Policy Science Programme, 368 
Yemen (see also: Middle East), 165, 170 
Yogakushas, 313 

Yugoslavia. British studies of —, 494 
Soviet studies of—, 557 



SOME PUBLICATIONS OF UNESCO 


Report of the Director General on the Activities 
of the Organization from October 1949 to 
March 1950. Paris, 1950 . 

$1.00 

6/- 

300 fr. 

The Programme of Unesco (for 1951) Proposed 
by the Executive Board. Paris, 1950 . . 

$0.45 

2/6 

125 fr. 

Handbook of National Commissions. Paris, 
1949 . 

$1.00 

6/- 

300 fr. 

Report of the Preparatory Conference of Re¬ 
presentatives of Universities. Convened at 
Utrecht, 2-3 August 1948, by Unesco in 
collaboration with the Netherlands Gov¬ 
ernment. Paris, 1948 . 

$1.00 

6/- 

250 fr. 

Problems in education: 

I. War Handicapped Children , by Dr. 
Therese Brosse. Paris, 1950 .... 

$0.50 

8/- 

150 fr. 

II. Adult Education. Current Trends and 
Practices. Paris, 1949 . 

$0.75 

4/- 

200 fr 

Monographs on fundamental education: 

I. Fundamental Education. Description 
and Programme. Illustrations by 

Mme Camille Berg. Paris, 1949 . . 

$0.25 

1/6 

75 fr. 

II. Co-operatives and Fundamental Edu¬ 
cation , by Maurice Coloinbain. Paris, 
1950 . 

$0.60 

8/6 

160 fr. 

A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks 
and Teaching Materials as Aids to Inter¬ 
national Understanding. Paris, 1949 . . 

$0.45 

2/6 

125 fr. 

Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for 
Teaching Science. Vol. I: Primary, Sec¬ 
ondary and Vocational Schools. Paris, 
1950 . 

$1.00 

6/- 

300 fr. 

Press, Film , Radio. III. Paris, 1949 . . . 

$1.20 

71- 

350 fr. 

World Communications. Press, Radio, Film. 
Paris, 1950 . 

$1.20 

7/- 

350 fr. 

Films on Art . A Specialized Study. An Inter¬ 
national Catalogue. Brussels and Paris, 
1949 . 

$0.75 

6/- 

250 fr. 

Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Painting 
from 1860 to 1949 . Trilingual (English- 
French-Spanish). Paris, 1949 . 

$1.50 

8/- 

400 fr. 

Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings 
Prior to 1860. Trilingual (English-French- 
Spanish). Paris, 1950. 

$2.00 

10/- 

600 fr. 

Goethe , 1749-1949. Unesco's homage on the 
occasion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Paris, 1949. 

$1.60 

8/- 

400 fr. 
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Index Translationum. International Biblio¬ 
graphy o t translations. New Series. I, 
1948. Bilingual (English-French). Paris, 


1949. 

$3.00 

18/6 

900 fr. 

Monuments and Sites of History and Art and 
Archaeological Excavations. Problems of 
today. Bilingual (English-French) . . . 

$1.50 

6/- 

800 fr. 

Study Abroad. International Handbook. Fel¬ 
lowships, Scholarships, Educational Ex¬ 
change. Vol. Ill, 1950-51. Paris, 1950 . 

$1.25 

6/- 

250 fr. 

Study Abroad. Vacation Study Supplement to 
Vol. II, 1949. Paris, 1950 . 

$0.50 

3/- 

150 fr. 

Suggestions for Science Teachers in Devastated 
Countries. Prepared by J. P. Stephenson. 
Paris, 1948 . 

$0.80 


200 fr. 

Report on the Effectiveness of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Programme 1947-1948-1949. Paris, 
1960 . 

$1.00 

«/- 

300 fr. 

Periodicals 

Annual subscription rates 

Copyright Bulletin. Quarterly. Bilingual 

(English-French). 

$1.80. 

11/- 

550 fr. 

Unesco Official Bulletin. Every two months. 
Published in English and French . . . 

$1.00 

6/- 

300 fr. 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. Monthly. Bi¬ 
lingual (English-French). 

$2.00 

12/3 

600 fr. 

Fundamental Education t a Quarterly Bulletin. 
Published in English, French and Spanish 

$0.70 

4/- 

200 fr. 

Unesco Courier. Monthly. Published in Eng¬ 
lish, French and Spanish. 

$1.00* 

5/- 

200 fr. 

Museum. Quarterly bilingual (English- 

French) review of Museographical Tech- 
niques. 

$5.00 

£1.1.0. 

1.000 fr. 

International Social Science Bulletin. Quarter¬ 
ly. Published in English and French. . 

$1.50 

9/- 

440 fr. 


* la Um Untied State*: 


$ 1 . 50 . 










UNESCO SALES AGENTS 


Argentina, Editorial Sudamericana, S.A., Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia, H. A. Goddard Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 

Austria, Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 27 Graben, Vienna. 

Belgium, Librairie Encyclopddique, 7 Rue du Luxembourg, Brussels IV. 

Brazil, Livraria Agir Editors, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa postal 3291, Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Canada, The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto. 

Chile, Libreria Lope de Vega, Moncda 924, Santiago de Chile. 

Colombia, Emilio Royo Martin, Carrera 9a, 1791, Bogota. 

Cuba, La Casa Belga, Ren6 de Smcdt, O’Reilly, Havana. 

Czechoslovakia, Orbis, Narodni 37, Prague I. 

Denmark, Einar Munksgaard, 6 N0rregade, Copenhagen. 

Egypt, Librairie James Cattan, Fournisseur de la Cour, 118, Rue Emad 
el Dine, Cairo. 

France, Maison du Livre Fran^ais, 4 Rue Fdlibien, Paris 6®. (To booksellers 
only.) Unesco, Sales Service, 19 Avenue K16ber, Paris 16®; Tel: K16ber 
62-00 (Individual sales). 

Greece, Elefth^roudakis, Librairie Internationale, Athens. 

Hungary, “i.b.u.s.z.”, Akademia-u. 10, Budapest V. 

Inde, Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi. 

Israel, Leo Blumstein, Book and Art Shop, 35 Allcnby Road, Tel Aviv. 

Italy, Messaggerie Italiane, Via Lomazzo 62, Milan. 

Lebanon and Syria, Librairie Universelle, Avenue des Frangais, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Mexico, Libreria Universitaria, Justo Sierra 16, Mexico D.F. 

Netherlands, N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague. 

Norway, A/S Bokhj0rnet, Stortingsplass 7, Oslo. 

Pakistan,. Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansions, Frere Road, Karachi 3. 

Peru, Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., Giron de la Union, Lima. 

Philippines, Philippine Education Co., Inc., 1104 Castillajos, Quiapo, Manila. 

Portugal, Uniao Portuguesa de Imprensa, 198 Rua de Sao Bento, 3® Esq., 
Lisbon. 

Sweden, A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland, Europa Verlag, 5 Ramistrasse, Ziirich. 

Turkey, Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa, Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., P.O. Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

United Kingdom, H.M. Stationery Office: York House, Kingsway, London 
(Retail Counter Service), or P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.l (Orders by 
post). 

United States of America, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

Uruguay, Centro de Cooperacion Cientifica para la America Latina, Unesco, 
Bulevar Artigas 1320, Montevideo. 
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